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Art.  I.— Dr.  Schaff's  Works  on  Church  History. 

1.  The,  Principk  of  Protestantism  as  relates  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Church.  By  Philip  Schaf,  Ph.  D.  Translat- 
ed from  the  German  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  John  W. 
Nevin,  D.D.,  Chambersburg.  Publication  office  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  1845,  pp.  215. 

2.  What  is  Church  History  ?  A  Vindication  of  the  Idea 
of  Historical  Development.  By  Philip  Schaf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  1846,  pp.  128. 

3.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  a  General  Intro- 
ductum  to  Church  History.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Trans- 
lated by  Edward  D.  Yeomans,  New  York.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  145  Nassau  st.,  1853,  pp.  684. 

We  cordially  welcome  whatever  tends  to  stimulate  in- 
quiry into  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  It  was  en- 
joined of  God  upon  his  ancient  church,  "  thou  shalt  remem- 
ber all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  led  thee  in 
the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  and  to 
know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  that  he  might  do  thee  good 
at  thy  latter  end."  The  recollection  and  repetition  of  the 
great  events  of  their  national  and  church  history  (which 
were  in  fact  identical),  was  through  all  time  to  form  a  large 
part  of  domestic  instruction  and  conversation.  The  reason 
for  this  was  universal,  and  the  duty  must  therefore  be  uni- 
VoL.  I.— No.  I.  1 
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Versa!.  Is  the  history  of  the  Christian  charch  at  all  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Jewish  in  interest  and  importance  ?  Is 
it  not  every  way  superior  to  it ;  since  its  field  is  wider,  its 
truth  clearer,  its  life  more  free  and  energetic,  its  complica- 
tions more  extensive,  its  events  more  important,  because  pos- 
sessing an  interest  universal  and  perpetual  as  humanity. 
The  history  of  the  church,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  is 
the  history  of  the  world.  Prom  the  very  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  has  been 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  element  in  human  affairs. 
It  alone  gives  unity  and  significance  to  all  history.  And 
to  trace  the  fermentation  of  this  divine  leaven  as  it  pene- 
trates the  general  mass  and  gradually  comes  to  view  in 
every  form  of  human  thought  and  life,  this  is  the  study  of 
church  history  in  its  largest  sense.  If,  then,  the  past  vicis- 
situdes and  experiences  of  the  church  of  God,  even  while 
its  theatre  was  the  narrow  strip  of  Palestine,  were  to  be  mat- 
ter of  constant  recollection  and  inculcation,  and  were  di- 
vinely declared  to  be  indispensable  to  preservation  from 
idolatry  and  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine,  vital  piety, 
and  an  ever  fresh  and  eflfectual  sense  of  the  providence  of 
God,  incomparably  more  valuable  are  they  to  these  ends, 
now  that  its  field  is  the  warld.  And  why  should  not  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  father,  teacher,  and  pastor, 
derive  from  church  history  inexhaustible  materials  and  vital 
influences  in  the  work  of  forming  the  young  and  the  general 
mind  ?  Yet  there  is  no  department  of  human  knowledge 
so  little  resorted  to,  either  in  the  family,  school,  college, 
or  pulpit,  for  purposes  of  Christian  culture.  Everything  in 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  or  atmosphere  is  analysed,  classified,  and 
made  tributary  to  the  human  soul,  in  the  way  of  expanding 
and  training  its  immortal  faculties  ;  the  stream  of  worldly 
history  is  traced  through  all  its  windings  ;  but  how  seldom 
is  the  wakeful  intellect  and  earnest  eye  of  youth  directed 
towards  that  wonderful  series  of  events,  where  truth  is  ever 
in  conflict  with  error,  freedom  with  tyranny,  right  with 
wrong  ;  where  all  the  beneficent  energies  of  the  gospel  are 
ever  at  work,  tending  gradually,  but  surely,  towards  "  the 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things ;''  and  where,  even  *'  to 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  is  made  known 
through  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ?'' 
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This  general  indifference  is  the  result,  in  part,  it  mast 
be  allowed,  of  the  form  in  which  the  history  of  the 
church  has  thus  far  been  written.  History,  in  its  highest 
and  best  form,  is  the  last  product  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
the  departments  of  its  activity.  Thucydides  did  not  appear 
till  Greek  civilization  had  reached  and  passed  its  culmi- 
nating  point,  and  Livy  and  Tacitus  enter  on  their  work 
with  lamentations  on  the  departed  liberty  and  greatness  of 
their  country.  Thus  it  has  been  not  only  in  polity,  but  in 
literature  and  art,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  with  the 
Christian  church,  which,  in  some  sense,  embraces  all  these 
departments.  The  three  first  centuries,  after  the  completion 
of  the  scriptures,  left  not  a  single  work  which  deserves  the 
name  of  a  history.  The  truly  great  men  of  those  times 
had  all  their  energies  tasked  in  the  work  of  spreading  and 
defending  Christianity.  Those  were  the  times  for  preach- 
ers and  apologists,  not  for  historians.  The  outward  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  church  under  Constantino  gave  birth 
to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius ;  but  though 
learned  and  industrious,  he  was  credulous  to  an  extreme, 
and  wrote  in  the  manifest  interest  of  that  hierarchy  to 
which  imperial  patronage  and  state  connexion  had  then 
brought  a  great  accession  of  power  and  dignity.  The 
fourth  century  abounded  in  Christian  preachers  and  writers 
of  the  highest  endowments.  But  the  controversies  of  the 
time,  with  occasional  persecutions,  fully  occupied  them,  so 
that  of  all  their  works,  "  voluminous  and  vast"  as  they  are, 
little  or  nothing  remains  in  the  proper  form  of  history.  In 
the  following  age,  Jerome  and  Ruffinus  in  the  Western 
church,  and  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in  the  East- 
ern, left  contributions  of  more  or  less  value  to  Christian 
history.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fabulous  character 
which  the  general  credulity  has  imprinted  on  all  the  histo- 
ries of  those  times)  their  works  are  so  pervaded  and 
ruled  by  the  monastic  and  hierarchical  spirit,  as  to  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  popular  use.  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians neither  will  nor  can  take  any  interest  in  histories  which 
are  written  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  particular  orders, 
and  ignore  the  very  existence  of  by  far  the  most  important 
element  in  the  Christian  church,  the  People.  Wherever  the 
Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  (and  there  only  exists  ca-* 
pacity  or  interest  to  read  anything),  such  histories  are  seen  to 
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be  so  manifesta  falsification  of  original  Christianitj,  that  the 
popular  mind  will  pass  them  by  with  indifiFerence  or  contempt. 

"  All  the  great  historical  geniuses  of  Rome,"  *  says  Taci- 
tus, "  disappeared  at  the  establishment  of  monarchy."  And 
as  the  Papacy  is  the  most  absolute  of  all  monarchies,  the 
nine  centuries  of  its  ascendency  left  not  one  historian  who 
has  attained  to  anything  like  general  fame.  History,  during 
those  ages  of  oppression,  was  as  impossible  as  photography 
is  in  the  night  time.  She  never  lifts  her  finger  to  trace 
events,  nor  raises  her  voice  to  interpret  them,  but "  in  those 
happy  times  when  men  can  think  what  they  will,  and  speak 
what  they  think."  f 

The  Reformation  was  followed  by  great  writers  and  great 
works  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  mental  acti- 
vity. But  they  were  too  controversial  to  be  of  general 
interest  or  use.  The  first  necessity  of  the  Protestant  writers 
was,  of  course,  to  show  the  historical  baselessness  of  the 
Papacy.  While  the  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
those  who  possessed  the  highest  qualifications,  were  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  make  out  something  like  a  claim  to  anti- 
quity,  to  weave  even  the  latest  traditions  into  their  history 
of  the  first  centuries,  and  that,  too,  even  while  they  admitted 
their  utter  destitution  of  historical  basis.  A  multitude  of 
church  historians  have  appeared  in  still  later  times,  but 
few  have  had  the  patience  to  explore  original  sources,  and 
their  works  have,  therefore,  had  that  lifeless  character  which 
always  sticks  to  compilations  ;  almost  all  have  kept  history 
continually  on  the  rack,  to  extort  from  her  a  confession  to 
some  juLs  divinum  theory  of  church  government ;  and 
scarcely  any  have  possessed  the  indispensable  talent  of 
flowing  and  animated  narration.  Some  of  these  works 
have  great  value  for  the  scholar,  but  none  of  them  much 
interest  for  the  people.  In  fact,  the  Christian  people,  the 
»A»##5.  "  the  flock  of  God,"  "  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieve," who  occupy  the  foreground  in  the  inspired  church 
history  of  the  first  half  century,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  maintain  their  prominence  through  the  period  of  the 
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truly  primitive  church,  as  it  was  by  their  labors  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  everywhere,  and  by  their  blood  that 
the  earth  was  saturated  with  "the  seed  of  the  church," 
completely  vanish  from  history  about  the  fifth  century,  and 
never  reappear  till  the  sixteenth.  The  hierarchy  began  the 
work  of  encroachment  on  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as 
soon  as  Christianity  became  general  enough  to  be  an  organ 
of  political  power,  monarchs  lent  their  whole  strength  to 
complete  and  consolidate  this  usurpation,  so  that  the  two 
united  formed  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  despotism  by 
far  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  This  colossal  power 
threw  its  shadow  over  the  world  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  During  that  period,  the  people  had  no  voice  or 
representation,  either  in  church  or  state.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, they  make  no  figure  in  history.  Bishops,  patriarchs, 
popes,  and  princes,  with  their  mutual  struggles  and  in- 
trigues to  get  and  retain  power  and  riches,  together  with 
controversies  about  rites  and  dogmas  (most  of  them  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament),  make  up  the  whole 
church  history  of  the  middle  ages,  as  if  Christ  had  ap- 
peared on  ear.th  to  found  a  school  of  theology,  or  a  rich 
and  lordly  hierarchy,  and  not  to  make  a  free  and  happy 
world. 

Two  changes  are  necessary  before  ecclesiastical  history 
can  become  matter  of  general  interest  or  popular  culture 
and  instruction.  The  whole  mass  must  be  subjected  to  the 
winnowing  process  of  a  just  and  searching  historical  criti- 
cism. Such  a  visitation  as  every  department  of  secular  his- 
tory has  undergone  within  the  last  half  century  would 
vastly  diminish  the  bulk  of  (so  called)  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  in  the  same  proportion  improve  its  quality.  All 
history  has,  it  is  true,  been  subjected  to  exaggeration  and 
distortion.  But  nowhere  have  ambition  and  cupidity  had 
so  direct  and  powerful  an  interest  in  falsification  as  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  Here,  therefore,  fables 
stand  in  the  most  fearful  disproportion  to  facts.  The  abo- 
minable doctrine  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani  (which  is  simply 
a  device  for  the  invention  of  traditions  to  be  assigned  to 
any  desirable  period  of  the  ancient  church)  has  been  the 
mother  of  an  innumerable  brood  of  impostures. 

Again,  it  must  be  a  history  of  the  churchy  in  the  original 
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and  scriptural  idea  of  the  term.    The  officers  of  the  church, 
under  whatever  name,  are  not  the  church  anj  more  than 
the  polemarchs  and  heralds  were  the  Athenian  assembly 
(ixxAifW*)  whence  its  name  was  derived.     The  church  is  th« 
community  of  *'  holy  and  faithful  persons  in  Christ  Jesus,"  for 
whose  "  perfecting,"  "  edifying,"  and  **  consolation,"  the  mi- 
nistry itself,  with  all   its  rich  gifts  and   great  spiritual 
powers,  was  ordained,  and  to  whom  it  was  said,  "  all  things 
are  for  your  sakes — all  things  are  yours  I"    Ecclesiastical 
history  has  for  the  most  part  been  treated  as  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  the  form  of  church  government, 
were  tlie  principal  question  of  Christianity.     In  the  scrip- 
tures it  holds  a  very  subordinate  place.     The  Congregation 
of  the  Lord  is  the  great  subject  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
Christian  People  of  the  New.     A  church  history,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  would  be  occupied  principally  with 
their  culture,  worship,  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  sufferings  to  attest  its  truth,  their  freedom  and  autono- 
my in  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  the  steps  by 
which  their  liberties  and  rights  were  wrested  firom  them, 
their  struggles  (not  unfrequently  even  to  blood)  to  retain 
them,  the  disappearance  of  truth  and  life  from  the  church 
just  in  proportion  as  its  popular  character  was  lost,  and  the 
partial  (and  only  partial)  recovery  of  both  in  the  churches 
which  separated  from  the  Papacy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Are  there  no  materials  for  such  «  history  ?    Let  any  one 
turn  over  the  remains  of  the  first  three  (and  even  four)  cen- 
turies, and  he  will  find  them  incomparably  richer  in  mate- 
rials of  this  sort  than  anj  other.    Such  a  history,  drawn 
from  original  sources,  and  written  with  spirit  and  eloquence, 
would  be  read  by  all  Christendom.     The  most  popular  book 
of  our  age  probably  has  been  a  portion  of  church  history 
written  somewhat  in  this  spirit  and  from  this  point  of  view. 
Merle  d^Aubignd's  History  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
read  by  hundreds  of  thousands.     More  copies  of  it  have 
been  printed  probably  than  of  all  other  church  histories  put 
together,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  original  church 
history, — the  Bible.      Its   excellent   author   was  not   less 
amazed  at  its  success,  than  Luther  at  the  wide  and  agitating 
spread  of  the  Christian  ideas  to  which  he  had  given  utter- 
ance in  his  theses.     Each,  in  his  own  way,  addressed  the 
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Christian  people,  and  thus,  without  knowing  it,  strnck  a 
chord  which  vibrated  through  the  vast  diapason  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  works  before  us  are  a  new  contribution  to  church 
history,  from  a  writer  who,  with  fine  natural  endowments, 
has  dcToted  his  life  to  the  researches  and  labors  of  a  church 
historian.  Dr.  Schaff  came  from  Germany  to  this  western 
eontinent  in  the  year  1845,  on  the  invitation  of  the  German 
Reformed  Synod,  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
their  Theological  Seminary  at  Mcrcersburg.  Since  that 
time  his  prolific  pen  has  produced  the  works  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  besides  conducting,  for  several  years 
past,  a  monthly  journal,  under  the  title  of  "  Der  Deutsche 
Kirchenfreund."  He  writes  in  a  flowing  and  graceful  style, 
conceives  strongly  and  paints  vividly,  and  shows  ability  of 
a  high  order  in  the  disposition  of  his  materials.  His  works 
are  composed  in  the  German  language,  but  his  translators, 
both  Dr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Yeoraans,  have  done  all  that  learn- 
ing and  skill  could  do  in  reproducing  them  faithfully,  and 
at  the  same  time  freely  and  attractively,  in  English.  His 
last  production,  *'  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church," 
was  first  published  in  German,  in  1851,  and  in  the  English 
translation  of  Mr.  Yeomans  in  October  of  the  last  year.  It 
is  formally  announced  as  the  first  portion  of  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  which  the  author  proposes  to 
bring  down  to  the  present  age,  and  to  complete  in  nine 
volumes.  The  work,  in  its  original  form  was  greeted  with 
the  most  flattering  commendations.  Its  circulation,  how- 
ever, as  was  to  be  expected,  was  extremely  limited  till  its 
appearance  in  an  English  translation,  when  it  at  once  at- 
tracted extensive  notice,  and  every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  secure  for  it  a  general  circulation. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  over-rate  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  examining  and  justly  estimating,  from  the  start, 
a  work  which  presents  itself  to  the  world  under  so  capti- 
vating and  imposing  a  title  as  that  of  a  general  history  of 
the  Christian  church.  By  far  the  most  efiective  method 
of  inculcating  opinions  of  any  kind  is  through  the  medium 
of  history.  The  very  narration  of  events  enables  a  skilful 
writer  constantly  to  inculcate  his  own  views,  and  that  in 
the  most  insinuating  form ;  while  the  conclnsions  deduced, 
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and  the  theories  based  upon  them,  insensibly  grow  np  into  a 
complete  system  of  theoretical  Christianity.  If  general 
"  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,"  church  his- 
tory is  theology  teaching  by  examples. 

We  observe  differences,  neither  few  nor  unimportant, 
between  the  original  German  work  and  the  English  trans- 
lation. As  the  latter  was  written  and  printed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Dr.  Schaff,  he  is,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  these  changes.  He  informs  us,  it  is  true,  that 
he  has  "made  some  additions,  especially  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  general  introduction,  and  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  fifth  book,  on  the  heresies  of  the  Apostolic 
Age."*  But  there  are  other,  and  much  more  important 
"additions,"  of  which  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  us  the  slightest  intimation.  That  portentous  "Note 
on  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy"!  is  an  "addition"  entire  to 
the  English  work  ;  and  no  one  who  regards  the  question  of 
the  Papal  primacy  as  involving  the  whole  idea,  not  only  of 
church  government,  but  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, can  allow  that  this  is  an  affair  of  small  importance. 
The  note  on  p.  62,  referring  to  Brownson  and  Newman,  and 
that  on  p.  65,  have  been  ''added"  to  the  English  work. 
The  criticism  on  Matt.  xvi.  18,  has  been  much  expanded  in 
the  English  translation.  I  The  note  on  p.  654  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  is  not  contained  in  the  German.  There  are 
other  differences  which  we  do  not  deem  it  important  to 
notice.  But,  in  the  instances  we  have  mentioned,  Dr.  Schaff 
has  materiaUy  exparided  and  aadeated  the  ideas  of  the  original 
work,  and  invariably  in  the  direction  of  Romanism.  Yet  the 
English  translation  is  holding  its  flight  far  and  wide  over 
the  land,  on  wings  provided  beforehand  for  the  German ; 
and  the  plumage  of  these  wings  verily  moves  our  wonder 
not  a  little,  plucked  as  it  is  from  "  birds  "  which  are  gene- 
rally reckoned  by  no  means  "  of  a  feather." 

Dr.  Schaff's  theory  of  historical  Christianity  is  thoroughly 
Papal  in  all  its  essential  features  and  tendencies.    Let  not 


*Ppef.,  p.  4.  tPp-8'^4-7. 

X  Compare  Eng.  Tr.,  pp.  861  and  852,  with  Qtrau,  p.  289;  and  Eng.,  p.  868, 
with  Germ.,  p.  290. 
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the  charitable  reader  accase  us  of  harshness.  We  shall  pre^ 
sently  give  him  proof  of  what  we  say,  we  doubt  not,  to  his 
entire  content. 

We  can  by  no  means  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  that, 
as  English  readers,  we  cannot  fully  understand  a  writer  so 
thoroughly  German  in  his  education  and  habits  of  thought 
as  Dr.  SchafiF.  Is  that  his  fault  or  ours?  The  laws  of 
thought  and  expression  are  universal.  The  prophecy  of 
**  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,''  is  constructed  on  the  same 
general  principles  with  the  sentence  just  now  uttered  in  the 
freest  conversation.  The  hymn  of  the  angels  at  Bethlehem 
follows  the  same  logical  order  with  the  first  utterance  of 
childhood.  We  can  understand  Moses,  Confucius,  or  Aris- 
totle, and  why  not  Dr.  SchafiF — why  not  the  Germans  of  our 
own  day,  who  are,  in  fact,  cousin-germans  to  ourselves  ?  We 
find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  Germans  of  a  century  or 
even  three  centuries  back.  No  writers  ever  expressed 
thought  with  greater  perspicuity  and  directness  than  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Seckendorff,  Sleidan,  Mosheim,  and 
Schrdckh,  are  as  intelligible  to  English  minds  as  Robertson 
or  Prescott.  This  plea,  which  is  put  in  for  Dr.  Schaff,  leads 
inevitably  to  one  of  three  suppositions.  Either  he  is  not 
capable  of  teaching  us,  or  we  are  not  capable  of  learning 
from  him,  or,  once  more,  he  is  attempting  to  convey  ideas  by 
suggestion  which  he  does  not  think  proper  fuUy  to  disclose^ 
We  should  be  sorry  to  imply  a  suspicion  of  the  latter  ;  but 
Homer  long  ago  was  of  opinion  that  "  a  fog  was  more  favor- 
able to  the  thief  than  night.''*  An  obscure  and  equivocal 
style,  whatever  excuses  may  be  made  for  it  elsewhere,  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  apology  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  as  that  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Schaff,  where  divine  truth  and  unquestionable  facts  form 
the  only  proper  material,  and  "  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness" are  pre-eminently  required  in  expressing  them 

Does  Dr.  Schaff  give  evidence  of  possessing  the  high  and 
various  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  the  general  historian  of  the  Christian  church  7 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  largeness  of  mind  and  entire 


*  Iliad  iu.  10,  11. 
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impartiality.  The  stream  of  church  history,  in  its  flow 
through  eighteen  centuries,  has  incorporated  with  itself 
many  and  widely  different  literatures  and  nationalities. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  its  historian,  therefore,  than 
that  elevation  of  mind  which  rises  far  aboye  all  narrow  and 
sectional  prejudices,  and  enables  him  to  surrey  the  whole 
with  a  truly  philosophic  (or  better,  a  truly  Christian)  im- 
partiality. Christianity  is  a  religion  for  the  world,  and 
its  historian  must  be  a  man  of  world-wide  amplitude,  and 
liberality  of  views.  Br.  Schaff  sadly  lacks  this  qualification. 
The  writer  who  can  speak  with  contempt  of  "  the  poor, 
stale  reproductions  of  the  worn  out  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land,"* and  can  see  in  John  Milton  nothing  better  than  "  a 
pious  but  tedious  singer,"t  "  whom  we  cannot  reckon  among 
our  poets  of  the  first  rank,''  while  he  discourses  largely  of 
*'  the  rich  religious  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,''!  "  ^^  ^^^ 


*  What  is  Church  History?  p.  19. 

f  Prin.  of  Prot,  p.  148.    Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  Dr.  S.  finds 
tius  "  pious  singer  "  (whose  piety  was  indeed  the  brightest  ornament  of  his 
BMttehleea  genius)  particularly  "tedious**  when  he  sings  of  the  contents  of  a 
oertain  "Limbo,  large  and  broad"  on  the  confines  of  our  worlds— 
'*  Up  hither  like  aerial  rapors  fly 

Both  all  things  vain  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Build  their  fond  hopes.    •    •    * 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friers 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam  that  strayed  so  far  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  heaven. 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised. 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys ;  and  now  at  foot 

Of  Heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagnet  awry, 

Into  the  devious  air :  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 

And  fluttered  into  rags ;  then  re]ique^  beads, 

Indulgences^  dispenses,  pardons^  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds;  all  these  upwhirled  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 

Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  ddled 

The  Paradise  of  Fools."— Far.  Zof^  iii»  445^  Ac 
'X  What  is  Church  History  f   p.  76. 
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poetical  powers  and  resources/'  '*  colossal  fignres/'  "  mea- 
sureless influence,"  "  gigantic  life/'  Ac,  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
«nd  (though  much  more  sparingly  mentioned)  Byron,*  gives 
but  blender  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
ductions of 'Christian  genius  indifferent  countries  and  ages. 
Instances  of  this  incredible  narrowness  of  mind  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  works  of  Dr.  S.  ^  but  these,  we  think,  will 
render  the  task  of  further  citation  unnecessary. 

His  extravagant  laudations  of  German  literature  and  theo- 
logy (and  thait  almost  exclusively  of  its  recent  productions 
of  this  class)  betray  a  mind  essentially  sectional,  and  there- 
fore inci^pable  of  the  wide,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  views 
which  ought  to  characterize  ^he  church  historian.  These 
are  coupled  always  with  expressions  of  extreme  contempt 
for  nearly  all  that  has  come  from  other  sources.  ''  There  is 
reason/'  he  says,  "  to  apprehend  that  very  few  of  our  theo- 
logians in  this  country  have  anything  like  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  church. ''f  **  The  late 
amvert  to  Popery,  Mr.  Newman,  openly  acknowledges,  too, 
'*  the  great  ignorance  that  prevails  in  England  in  relation 
to  the  church  history  in  particular  of  the  middle  ages." 
Dr.  Schaff  is  pleased  to  admit,  it  is  true,  "  the  merits  acquired 
in  former  times,  by  the  Dutch  and  English  in  particular,  in 
the  way  of  biblical  study,  critical,  exegetical,  and  antiqua- 
rian."! ''  But  what  is  all  this/'  he  asks,  *^  beside  the  gigan- 
tic creations  of  the  German  theology  ?"^  He  affirms  that  the 
German  "  inquiries  reach  to  the  inmost  ground  of  all  things  ;' 
(an  unfathomable  profundity  of  bathos,  beyond  all  doubt.) 
"  The  proper  home  of  Protestant  theology  is  Germany."  || 
'*She  is  the  land,"&c.  ''As  Rome  was  twice  the  centre 
of  the  world's  life  •  •  so  Germany  would  appear  to  be 
called  also  to  act  the  second  time  a  world-historical  part 
in  *  *  a  vast  revolution  in  theology  and  the  church ; 
a  revolution  whose  power  may  be  expected,  in  the  end,  to 
ruk  the  Ufe  of  the  worlds  (I)  as  before,  for  centuries  to  come."ir 

''AH   its  heresies,"  says  Dr.  S.,  ''cannot  destroy  my 


•  Prin.  of  Prot,  p.  144.  t  What  is  Ch.  H»tf  p.  1,  Pref. 

t  Prin.  of  Prot,  p.  161.  g  Id.  ibid. 

I  Ibid.  T  ^bat  ia  Ch.  Hiatt  p.  11. 
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respect  for  it  •  •  For  only  an  archangel  can  become  a 
devil."* 

We  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  disparage  the 
recent  labors  of  German  scholars  in  Christian  literature 
and  history.  He  who  goes  among  their  vast  accumulations 
and  chaotic  theories  with  a  talisman  powerful  enough  to 
distinguish,  in  all  cases,  truth  from  error,  and  furnished, 
above  all,  with  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  know  ''an 
archangel "  from  "  a  devil,"  may  do  very  well.  And  yet 
has  this  "  land  of  gigantic  creations,"  this  "  proper  home  of 
Protestant  theology,"  produced  within  the  last  two  centu- 
ries one  such  profound  thinker  as  Butler  or  Edwards,  one 
such  master  of  Christian  homiletics  as  Hall,  Davies,  or  Ma- 
son, one  such  manifestation  of  Christianity  in  life  and  action 
as  Chalmers  ?  In  any  view  of  the  case,  such  unmeasured 
eulogy  ill  befits  the  calm  and  sober  temperament  of  the 
historian — least  of  all,  the  incipient  historian  of  the  church 
universal. 

The  immoderate  self-complacency  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  an  in* 
dication  of  the  same  sort.  His  "  essay,"  he  informs  us,  "  is 
designed  only  for  readers  who  have  some  theological  cul- 
ture, and  an  inquiring  spirit.  *  *  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  the  remark,  were  it  not  for  the  experience 
I  have  had.  *  *  We  live,  indeed,  in  a  glorious  land  of 
liberty  and  equality.  But  still  this  can  by  no  means  justify 
the  presumption  with  which  it  is  often  pretended  in  this 
country,  in  ofiF-hand  newspaper  articles,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  scientific  works,  which  the  self-constituted  critics 
show  themselves,  by  their  enormous  superficiality  and 
poverty  of  mind,  utterly  disqualified  for  understanding."  t 
"  I  ask  for  readers  at  home,  in  some  measure,  in  the  sub- 
ject. *  •  This,  methinks,  is  a  demand  which  does  no 
wrong  to  our  republican  Constitution."  J  Speaking  of  "  a 
review  of  Mr.  Newman,"  §  he  says  :  **  Too  many  of  our 
critics,  in  their  immense  Protestant  (!)  self-complacency,  are 
utterly  disqualified  for  every  task  of  this  kind.  "  Empty 
self-concfeit,"  "  smattering  of  knowledge,"  "  contractedness," 


•  Ppin.  of  Prot,  p.  161. 

f  What  is  Ch.  UiauV  p.  6,  and  |>aniro. 

i  U.»  p.  7.  g  Id,  p.  48,  note. 
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" unhistorical,"  "unscientific,"  "intolerant,"  "tyrannical," 
and  the  like  charges  and  epithets,  are  dealt  out  by  our  author 
against  such  as  may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
theories,  or  the  "presumption"  to  arraign  them  "at  the  bar 
of  the  common  understanding,"  *  with  a  liberality  which  we 
have  nowhere  else  met  with,  except  in  the  kindred  writings 
of  the  "  Mercersburg  school."  They  bring  to  our  minds 
irresistibly  certain  scraps  of  ancient  wisdom  to  this  effect : 
"  Ego  sapientia  cum  prudentia  habito.  Superbus  est,  nihU 
scitnsy  &c.  True  greatness  is  generally  modest,  and  pre- 
fers  to  show  its  power  rather  by  what  it  does  than  by  what 
it  promises.  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem,  and  the  opposite,  apply 
almost  invariably  to  the  works  of  "  inventive  men."  And 
if  the  illustrious  historian  of  Rome  shrank  from  the  "  seven 
hundred  years  "  of  her  colossal  life  as  a  "  res  immensi  ope- 
ris"  one  might  naturally  enough  expect  that  the  delineation 
of  eighteen  centuries  of  the  world's  moral  life  would  force 
from  the  Christian  historian  the  exclamation,  "  Who  is  suf* 
ficient  for  these  things  ?  " 

The  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  poetico-romantic  sentimental- 
ism  not  unfrequently  disfigures  Dr.  Schaff's  work,  and  looks 
like  a  "  purple  patch  "  sewed  on  the  grave  ground  of  church 
history.  As  an  example :  "  To  his  (John's)  superintendence 
of  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  "  (a  fact  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  for  granted  than  to  prove  from  history), 
"  may,  no  doubt,  refer  the  strange  remark  of  Polycrates  in 
Eusebius  (v.  24),  that  John  wore  the  fetdon^  the  diadem  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest."  Mark,  now,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  a  legend !  The  vittcx^f  ^g^^^txin  of  Polycrates  in  Euse- 
bius becomes  in  Jerome,  of  the  next  century,  f  "  auream 
laminam  in  fronte  portans."  But  Dr.  S.  shows  that  a  le- 
gend loses  nothing  by  passing  through  his  hands.  For,  on 
his  page,  the  apostle  stands  forth  wearing  "the  petalon, 
the  diadem  of  the  Jeunsh  high-priest .'"  Dr.  S.  pronounces,  it 
is  true,  the  prima  materies  of  the  tradition  "  a  strange  re- 
mark," yet  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  weave  a  theory 
about  it.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  he  (John)  was  regarded  as 
the  Christian  high-priest,  because,  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  entered 
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farther  than  any  other  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heanenly  SanC" 
tMjary^  The  theory  is  even  more  "strange"  than  the  "re- 
mark/' which  never  appears  in  Christian  history  till  the 
fourth  century,  as  a  quotation  from  the  end  of  the  second  ; 
and,  therefore,  might  have  been  omitted  from  a  "  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church/'  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the 
value  of  its  contents. 

Our  author  gives  "  two  characteristic  anecdotes"  of  John 
"  in  the  closing  year  of  his  life/'  which,  he  says,  "  bear  the 
full  impress  of  truth."  This  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  events 
first  recorded  about  two  hundred  years  after  their  affirmed 
occurrence.*  The  stories  are  well  known.  "In  a  town 
not  far  from  Ephesus,  he  met  with  a  youth  whose  beauty  i 

and  ardor"  (strange  motives,  certainly,  for  the  zeal  and  | 

charity  of  a  Christian  missionary)  *'at  once  so  engaged  his 
interest,  that  he  handed  him  over  to  the  bishop  as  an  object 
of  very  special  care."  The  youth  relapsed  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  apostle,  and  became  leader  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. At  a  second  visit,  John  having,  with  great  grief, 
learned  his  apostasy,  pursued  him  to  his  retreat  in  the 
mountains.    "  When  the  aged  apostle  came  up,  the  youth  | 

clasped  his  knees,  prayed  with  strong  lamentation  for  par- 
don, and  vsiih  his  tears  of  repentance,  baptized  himself  a  second  \ 
time.    The  apostle  assured  him  that  he  had  obtained  for-  ' 
giveness  for  him  from  the  Saviour,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
kissed  his  hand."t 

There  are  grave  historical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving this  tradition  ;  and  its  disagreement  in  some  inter- 
nal points  with  the  character  and  inspired  teachings  of  the 
apostle,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  at  least  to  awaken  distrust. 
But  Dr.  Schaff  commends  it  to  our  unquestioning  belief  as 
"  a  beautiful  legend,"  which  "  bears  the  full  impress  of  truth." 

Alluding  to  the  great  age  attained  by  this  apostle,  he 
says,  "  this  aged  youth  passed  along  in  heavenly  peace 
through  the  tribulations  of  the  primitive  church/'  &c.J 

He  alludes  also  to  "  the  rumor  "  (founded  on  "  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  enigmatical  language  of  Jesus — John  xxi. 


*  First  related  by  Eusebiue^  in  an  extract  from  Clemens  Alex.  H.  E.  iii.  28. 
'  Hist  of  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  405.  %  H'"*-  ®^  ^p.  Ch.,  p.  40ft. 
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22*0  "  that  John  was  not  really  dead,  bat  only  aeleep,  moving 
the  mound  over  his  grave  with  his  breathing,  awaiting  the 
final  advent  of  the  Lord* — A  "  rumor"  which  we  never  hear 
of  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  is  mentioned  (only  to  be 
contradicted)  by  Augustine. 

"  According  to  another  legend  (in  Photius  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  /)  John  died  indeed,  but  was  immediately  raised 
again  from  the  grave,  translated  like  Enoch  and  Elias  (died 
indeed,  yet  was  translated/)  and  with  these  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  appear  as  the  herald  of  the  visible  re- 
turn of  Christ,  and  the  antagonist  of  Antichrist."! 

Dr.  S.  has  favored  us  with  yet  other  "  legends"  of  the 
Apostle  John.  It  is  marvellous  that  he  forgot  to  mention 
the  creed  that  is  said  by  the  papal  historiansi  to  have  been 
furnished  by  this  same  apostle  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Virgin.  This  too,  it  is  true, 
came  to  light  only  long  after  the  death  of  Gregory  and  his 
personal  friends.  But  that  circumstance  does  not  hinder  it 
(according  to  Dr.  Schaff's  method  of  estimating  credibility) 
from  **  bearing  the  full  impress  of  truth." 

An  enlightened  pagan  historian  may  read  Dr.  S.  a  useful 
lesson  on  the  value  of  such  materials  of  history,  when  he 
pronounces  them  "  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis  quam  incon- 
ruptis  rerum  gestarum  monumentis."  ^Rumors"  and  *Me- 
gends,"  however  "  beautiful,"  which  can  only  be  traced  to  an 
origin  some  hundred  years  later  than  the  time  to  which  they 
refer  (and,  moreover,  flatly  contradict  each  other),  are  very 
unfit  material  for  a  ''  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church." 

The  three  following  specimens  we  put  down  as  nonde- 
script, leaving  the  reader  to  assign  them,  as  he  may  think 
fit,  to  a  diseased  sentimentalism,  a  false  philosophy,  or  an 
incredible  levity  in  speaking  of  divine  things. 

"The  love  of  the  former  (Peter)  was  more  active  and 


*  The  atoiy  looks  Teiy  much  like  a  pseudo-Christian  re-fashionment  of  the 
old  pagan  legend  of  Typh<BQ&  So  moostroas  a  pervereion  of  aU  Christian 
ideas  of  death  and  the  grave,  especiaUjr  in  connexion  with  the  holy  and  vene- 
rable name  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,*'  deserved  no  other  notice 
(if  any)  than  a  decided  reprobation. 

t  Ap.  Ch,  p.  406.  n. 

X  Tillemont  and  others;  though  Tillemont  announces  it  "  pen  probable.*' 
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masculine^  that  of  the  latter  (John)  more  receptive  and  virgin* 
like* 

"John  *  *  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  the  God-man^ 
became  himself,  as  it  were,  a  second  Jesus{!)  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble for  a  mortal. "t 

The  next  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  transcribe,  did 
we  not  regard  it  as  a  necessary  exposition  of  the  genius 
and  style  of  Dr.  Schaflf.  It  is  by  no  means  alone  in  its  class. 
"  The  descent  of  the  eternal  Logos  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  in  whom  the  religious  suscepti- 
bility of  the  whole  human  family  reached  its  maturity,  is  the 
beginning  *  *  *  •  of  this  sacred  biography  of  the  second 
Adam."t 

This  historico-scientific  sentimentalism  actually  rules  Dr. 
Schaff 's  whole  system  in  his  theory  of  the  "  typical  import 
of  the  apostolic  church."  This  theory  runs  through  his 
entire  work,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
impression  of  it  on  the  reader's  mind.  He  advances  it,  in- 
deed, '*  not  as  pertaining  to  church  history,  but  as  touch- 
ing the  philosophy  "  (we  should  rather  say  rom^mce)  "  of  it." 
It  is  as  follows  :  "The  Lord  chose  three  faTorite  disciples, 
who  are  to  be  regarded  as  types,  at  the  same  time,  of  as 
many  stages  of  development  for  the  church.  Peter,  the 
apostle  of  the  Father,  the  New  Testament  Moses,  or  the  re- 
presentative of  the  principle  of  authority  and  law,  answers 
in  his  personality  and  form  of  doctrine  to  the  first  stadium 
of  church  history,  the  period  of  Catholicism  flowing  over 
in  the  end  to  Popery  itself.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Son, 
the  New  Testament  Elias,  the  representative  of  the  princi- 
ple of  movement,  and  of  the  free,  justifying  power  of  faith, 
is  the  type  of  Protestantism.  Both  stages  *  «  «  must,  at 
last,  become  united.  *  *  *  So  united,  they  will  form  the 
ideal  Church,  whose  type  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  disciple 
who  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom,  the  apostle  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
apostle  of  love,  &c.  To  this  refers  the  mystical  sense  of 
Christ's  word,  John  21,  22,  where  he  speaks  enigmatically 
of  John's  tarrying  till  his  second  coming  ?  § 

Whence  is  this  romantic  typology  derived  ?  Dr.  S. 
•  .•    -'■■ '  —  ■        -  ■      - 

•  Ap,  Ch.,  p.  410.  t  W-.  P-  644  t  la,  p.  4&6,  d. 

§  Prin.of  Pfot,p.  176. 
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traces  "  the  idea"  to  "  the  prophetic  monk,  Joachim,  of  Flore, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  •  •  *  Very  recently,  howeyer,  it  has 
been  clothed  with  new  poetically  scientific  interest,  by  the 
greatest  living  philosopher  (Schelling)."  We  must  remind 
Dr.  Schaff  that  "  prophetic  monks"  and  pantheistic  philoso- 
phers are  dangerous  contributors,  whether  of  material  or 
form,  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  that  this 
*'  ingenious  and  beautiful  speculation"  (and  what  have  such 
speculations  to  do  with  history?)  degrades  the  whole  life  and 
progress  of  the  church  into  a  human  sphere,  and  directly 
contradicts  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  precious  revela- 
tions of  the  gospel.  A  hope  and  destination,  immeasurably 
more  exalted,  is  placed  before  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  for 
God  '*  hath  predestinated  them  to  be  conformed"  (not  to  the 
type  of  Peter,  Paul,  or  John,  but)  "  to  the  image  of  his  Son" 

AH  true  church  history  must,  of  course,  be  based  on  a 
just  criticism  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  whence  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity  is  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  all  that 
assumes  the  name  of  Christianity  is  to  be  tried,  through  all 
periods  and  forms  of  the  church.  Specimens  of  Pr.  Schaffs 
exegesis  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  certain 
aspects  of  his  theory. 

And  as  a  true  history  of  Christian  antiquity  can  be 
drawn  only  from  the  original  productions  of  the  early 
Christian  writers, 'an  actual  and  profound  knowledge  of 
these  productions  must  be  alloifcd  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  church  historian.  From  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Schaff  appeals  to  these  writers  in  support  of  his  positions, 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  infer  the  extent  to  which  his 
researches  have  been  carried  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Schaff's  idea  of  the  materials  of  which  church  history 
is  to  be  formed,  may  be  gathered  froni  his  chapter  on  the 
"Sources  of  Church  History."*  These  he  divides  "into 
immediate  and  mediate" 

"^  The  IMMEDIATE  or  DIRECT  SOURCES,"  he  continues, 


*  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  26,  et  seq.    [In  the  clAssifioAtion  we  follow  Bn  Sohaffs  oapitala 
and  italics.] 

Vol.  I.— No.  I.  2 
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^  being  the  pure,  ori^nal  uttenmces  of  the  history  itself,  are  the 
most  important.    They  may  be  divided  into 

a.  Written.     Here  belong 

1.  Official  reports  and  documents.  Of  special  importance  among 
these  are  the  acts  of  councils.  Then,  the  official  Utters  of  bishops, 
particularly  the  bulls  of  the  popes.  These  decrees  and  bulls  refer  to 
all  departments  of  church  history,  but  especially  to  doctrine  and 
government  *  *  *  In  doctrine  history  we  have,  first  of  all,  the 
confessions  of  faith.  In  the  department  of  Christian  life  we  have 
the  various  monastic  rates;  in  that  of  worship,  the  liturgies,^^  Ac. 

Here  Dr.  Schaff  points  the  student  of  history  as  to  "  pure, 
original  utterances  of  history  itself,"  to  a  mass  of  the  bold- 
est forgeries  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Of 
"  councils  "  which  never  sat,  and  "  acts  "  which  were  never 
enacted  save  in  the  brain  of  some  impostor,  who  hoped  to 
curry  papal  favor  by  that  sort  of  manufacture,  there  are  so 
many  in  what  has  been  called  church  history,  that  a  word 
of  caution  on  that  point  would  have  been  by  no  means  su- 
perfluous. But  Dr.  S.  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  that 
nearly  five  centuries  of  "  the  official  letters  "  and  "  decrees 
of  the  popes"  are  9,  sheer  and  absolute  forgery,  long  ago  given 
up  and  laughed  at  by  the  papal  court  itself ;  though,  "  with 
a  whore's  forehead  that  would  not  be  ashamed,"  she  con- 
tinued to  assert  their  genuineness  long  after  learned  men 
within  her  own  communion  blushed  at  the  transparent  im- 
posture. Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  the  reader  of  history 
should  take  Dr.  SchaflTs  advice,  and  begin  his  researches 
into  church  history  with  these  "  decretals  of  the  popes." 
He  opens  the  first  volume.  The  first "  official  letter  "  which 
meets  his  eye  is  one  from  Clemens  (according  to  some  the 
second,  to  others  the  third  "  bishop  "  or  **  pope  "  of  Rome, — 
truth  never  so  perplexes  its  asserters)  to  James,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  gives  that  apostle  an  account 
of  the  recent  martyrdom  of  Peter,  and  of  his  previous  trans- 
mission to  him,  the  said  Clemens,  of  all  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  apostolic  see  :  when,  6y  universal  consent,  the 
death  of  James  preceded  that  of  Peter  !  The  impostor  wears 
his  disguise  so  carelessly  as  to  make  his  scriptural  quota- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  which  was 
not  made  till  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
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"letters"  and  "decrees"  purport  to  have  been  written.* 
This  clumsy  and  palpable  counterfeit  was  executed  in  the 
nintli  century  ;  it  was  suspected  at  the  very  cock-crowing 
that  preceded  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth,  and  was  exposed,  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  denial  or  doubt,  by  the  earliest  light 
of  the  Reformation.  "  The  pressure  of  Protestant  criticism  " 
has  driven  it  to  the  wall,  and  demonstrated  its  absurdity  so 
effectually  that  no  respectable  Romanist  could  now  be  found 
who  would  claim  the  least  authenticity  for  it.  But  Dr.  S., 
in  classifying  the  sources  of  church  history,  places  these 
"  official  letters,  decrees,  and  bulls  of  the  popes,"  in  "A.  a.  1," 
and  pronounces  them  "  pure,  original  utterances  of  history  I" 
Should  Dr.  S.  ever  find  leisure  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  secular  history,  we  may  expect  him  to-  put  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  the  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchltu- 
sen,  and  the  History  of  Dietrich  Knickerbocker,  in  '*  A.  a. 
1,"  as  pure,  original  utterances  of  history." 

And  what  sort  of  revelations  the  "  bulls  of  the  Popes  " 
would  afford  in  the  "  department  of  doctrine  and  govern- 


*  BlondeU  (Pseudo-Indonis  et  Turrianiis  vapulantes)  mentions  the  aboYe 
and  a  multitude  of  other  anachroniams  and  contradictiona^  in  these  "  letters 
of  the  popeai"  The  above  work  of  Blondell  so  completely  demolished  all 
elaim  of  the  collection  to  authenticity,  that  no  Romanist  can  hold  up  his 
head  at  the  mention  of  it  **  To  say  anything  on  this  subject  after  Blondell," 
says  Care,  "  would  be  to  make  an  Iliad  after  Homer."  Cave  pronounces  the 
collection  "  Uupenda  plane  impostura  *  *  *  et  ita  quidem  esse,  uno  fere  ore 
jam  agnoBcunt  cordatiores  Pontificii"— ("  a  stupendous  imposture  manifestly, 
and  that  it  is  so  in  fact,  all  the  more  sensible  papists  now,  with  nearly  one 
consent,  acknowledge.*')  Script.  Ecc.  Hist  Seculum  ix.,  p.  446.  The  eminent 
Romanist^  Baluze  (cited  by  Cave),  calls  the  compiler  impudentUHmtu  tile 
nebulo  {that  ehamdeee  vagabond).  Constantius  (Romanist)  Prolegom.  ad 
Epist  Pont,  admits  in  full  that  they  are  forgeries.  So  does  Fleury,  Hist 
Ecc  Diss.,  Pref  to  the  16th  vol.  (cited  by  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  126,  7).  Even 
Bellarmine  has  not  a  stomach  strong  enough  for  them.  He  say^  Epistola 
SSk  qus  nunc  extant  non  earent  eerupulo.  Nam  eonetai  8,  Jaeobum^  ad  quern 
tcribuntur  dum  epiUola,  obiiue  multo  ante  8,  Petrwn :  et  tamen  in  tie  eiffnifiea' 
tur  mars  8.  Petri.— BeU.  de  Script  Ecc  Yet  here  we  have  Dr.  Schaff,  a  Ger- 
man, and  a  professed  protestant,  pronouncing  **  the  official  letters  of  bishops, 
particularly  the  bulls  of  popes,"  "  decrees  and  bulls*"  tine  «*Bcrupulo."  with- 
out the  slightest  caution  or  discrimination,  "immediate  sources,"  "pure  ut- 
terances, Ac  The  reader  will  doubtless  mark  the  adroit  wording  of  the 
enumeration.  But  it  will  by  no  means  enable  Dr.  Schaff  to  evade  the  res. 
ponsibility  of  the  avowal 
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ment,"  the  reader  may  conclude  from  a  glance  at  the  bulls 
"  In  Coena  Domini "  and  "  Unigenitus ;"  or,  in  fact,  from 
almost  any  "  bull "  which  has  ever  been  "  fulminated  I'  from 
the  papal  throne. 

But  "  letters,  decrees,  and  bulls  of  the  Popes ''  are  not  the 
only  "  pure,  original  utterances  of  histpry."  To  this  class 
also  belong,  "  2.  Inscriptions  ;  particularly  upon  tombs/' 
The  high  veneration  which  Dr.  S.  has  for  "  relics/'  *  causes 
him,  doubtless,  to  attach  this  great  importance  to  "  tombs  " 
as  "  immediate  or  direct  sources  "  of  church  history. 

To  the  same  class  belong,  "  6.  Unwritten  (sourcea)  ;  par- 
ticularly church  edifices,  religious  paintings,  the  Gothic 
domes  of  the  middle  ages,  *  *  are  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment for  the  historian." 
*  At  a  modest  distance  after  '*  decrees  and  bulls  of  the 
popes,"  "  tombs,"  "  religious  paintings  and  Gothic  domes," 
come  "  the  accounts  and  representations  of  historians," 
among  which  are  admitted  "  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
which  Dr.  S.  allows,  however,  to  be  "  almost  the  same  as 
immediate  sources ;"  t.  e.  the  narrative  of  the  accurate  and 
truthful  Luke,  "  a  man  of  God,"  moreover,  whose  "  scripture 
is  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  is  "  almost  the  same  " 
(not  quite)  to  the  student  of  history,  as  the  pseudo-Isidorus, 
the  admitted  forger  of  "  the  false  decretals,"  "  the  acts  of 
councils,"  "  the  letters  of  bishops,"  "  the  bulls  of  popes," 
"  monastic  rules,"  "  inscriptions  upon  tombs,"  "  religious 
paintings,"  "  Gothic  domes,"  &c.,  &c.  The  inspired  narra- . 
tive  is,  in  fact,  orUy  Jive  degrees  lower  in  value  and  "  impor- 
tance" than  these  remarkably  veracious  "documents,"  '*  A. 
a.  1 :  Bulls  and  decrees  of  the  popes  and  monastic  rules. 
'•  *  2 :  Inscriptions  upon  tombs.  *  *  b :  Religious 
paintings,  Gothic  domes,  &c.  (The  above  are  all  '*  imme- 
diate or  direct  sources — pure  utterances  of  history.")    Then 


*  '<  In  the  Roman  Catholrc  Church  *  *  remembranceTB  of  the  world 
nnMen  meet  us  on  aU  aides,  in  crosaes,  churches^  images  of  saints,  re/tcs,  and 
cq»rtfmtfe  symbols  of  eyery  kind."  Dr.  9.  cites  this  as  a  reason  why  "  she 
exercises  a  much  greater  power  than  Protestantism  oyer  the  consciences  and 
spirits  of  those  who  stand  in  her  communions."  (Prin.  of  Prot,  p.  140.)  Why 
does  not  Dr.  Schaif  "  stand  in  her  communion/'  and  avail  himself  to  the  Ml 
of  the  spiritual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  '*  remembrancers  of  the 
world  unseen,^  as  "crotwi^*'  "imaged*  o/taiutM,'*  **reUe9f^  ^c.,^at 
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follow,  "  Mediate  or  indirect  sources :  B»  a.  *  *  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  by  Luke/'  &c.  Such  is  Dr.  SchaflPs  scale  of 
historical  credality  I  Such  is  his  coQception  of  "  immediate 
sources — ^pure  utterances  of  history  !" 

"  Among  the  mediate  sources/'  continues  Dr.  S.,  "  though 
in  a  very  subordinate  rank  "  (i .  e.  one  degree  lower  than  "  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Luke,"  the  transition  being  only 
from  "a"  to  "b"),  "  we  may  place  oral  traditions,  kgends,  and 
popular  sayings,  which  are  often  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  their  age :  the  saying,  for  example,  current  through  the 
middle  c^es,  that  the  church,  since  her  union  with  the 
state  under  Constantino,  had  lost  her  yirginity.''* 

What  sort  of  a  stream  will  flow  out  of  such  "  sources  "  the 
reader  may  conjecture.  It  is  to  hold  on  its  course,  it  seems^ 
through  eighteen  centuries.  If  it  is  so  filthy  in  its  first 
gushing  forth,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  tell  "  to  what  complexion 
it  will  come  at  last" 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  after  this  to  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Schaffs  "  division  of  church  history."  His  "  FIRST  AGE  '^ 
is  *'the  primitiye,  or  the  Orseco-Latin  universal  church, 
from  its  foundation  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  Gregory  the 
Great  (A.  D.  30 — 590) ;  thus  embracing  the  first  six  centu- 
ries." 

What  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  comprising  ''  the 
first  six  centuries  "  within  one  "  age  ?  "  What  resemblance 
or  congruity  between  the  first  century  and  the  sixth  ?  What 
even  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  ?  No  two  continuous 
centuries,  in  fact,  are  so  utterly  unlike  as  the  third  and 
fourth  (unless  we  except  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth).  In 
the  third,  the  church  was  still  bleeding  and  fainting  under 
persecution  and  the  world's  contempt.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  she  had  become  the  opulent  and  powerful 
ally  of  the  State,  her  bishops  independent  of,  and  superior 
to,  secular  judges  and  magistrates.  Dr.  Schaff  thus  defines 
an  "  age  :"  "  A  new  age  will  commence  where  the  church, 
with  a  grand  and  momentous  revolution,  not  only  passes 
into  an  entirely  new  outward  state,  but  also  takes,  in  her 
inward  development,  a  wholly  diflFerent  direction."  t    Now, 


«  Som«  troth  in  that  ''oral  traditioD,"  at  least  f  Ap.  (%.,  jx  86. 
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if  the  Christian  church  did  not,  "  with  a  grand  and  momen- 
tous revolntion,  pass  into  an  entirely  new  outward  state '' 
in  the  fourth  century,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a 
•*  rerolution  "  in  history.  Prom  being  arraigned  as  a  cri- 
minal before  kings  and  governors,  she  was  acknowledged, 
honored,  and  enriched  as  the  ally  of  the  autocrat  of  the 
civilized  world.  From  being  denounced  and  doomed  as 
**a  mover  of  sedition,"  "an  enemy  of  the  human  race," 
an  abetter  of  impiety  and  atheism,  she  is  now  extolled  as 
the  source  of  all  that  is  pure  and  excellent  in  humanity. 
Till  the  third  century  bad  considerably  advanced,  she 
had  not,  like  her  Master,  where  to  lay  her  head.  She 
owned  not  a  house  on  earth  in  which  to  assemble  her  dis- 
ciples. "  In  an  upper  room,"  "  on  the  sea  shore,"  "  by  the 
river  side,"  in  the  sepulchres,  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,"  they  gathered  stealthily  and  tremblingly  to  pray, 
and  praise,  and  "  feed  their  souls  with  the  inspired  utter- 
ances." By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  she  had  magnificent 
churches  of  her  own,  a  ritual  considerably  matured,  bishops 
with  large  revenues  and  extensive  sway,  and  with  pride, 
luxury,  and  tyranny  to  match.  As  her  "  foundation  "  was 
laid  by  her  divine  Lord,  she  was  "  not  of  this  world."  Who 
could  affirm  this  of  that  which  bore  her  name  in  the  sixth 
century  ?  Was  not  here  "  a  grand  and  momentous  revolu- 
tion"— "an  entirely  new  outward  state?"  And  whoever 
looks,  by  way  of  comparison,  into  the  epistles  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  the  letters  of  "  Gregory  the  Great,"  will,  we 
think,  discern,  "  in  her  inward  development,  a  whoUy  differ- 
ent direction.^^  This  division  is  a  bold  violation  of  historical 
truth  and  unity,  for  no  other  purpose,  we  apprehend,  than 
to  get  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  into  the  same  "  age  "  vnth  "  the 
primitive  or  universal  church;"  to  embark  "  Gregory  the 
Great "  in  the  same  bottom  with  the  apostles,  that  they  may 
sail  down  the  stream  of  history,  and  meet  the  admiring  gaze 
of  mankind  together.  But  it  will  not  do.  The  papal  craft 
must  cut  loose  from  such  "  goodly  fellowship,"  hoist  its  own 
colors,  and  meet  its  own  destinies. 

We  only  notice  Dr.  SchaflTs  "  division  "  further,  to  observe 
that  his  "  ninth  "  (or  last)  "  period "  partakes  of  a  sort  of 
prophetico-historic  character.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Ninth  Period. — Subjective  and  negative  protestantism  (rational- 
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ism  and  sectarianism),  and  poiitive  preparation  for  a  new  age  in 
both  chorcbes  (from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  to  the 
present  time)." 

Such  are  the  two  and  only  constituent  elements,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schaff,  of  Protestantism  "  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time/' — ^*  rationalism  and 
sectarianism ! "  No  wonder  that  Dr.  S.  considers  it  "  in  an 
interimistic  "  (t.  e.  perishing)  '*  state."  The  present  stage 
of  its  aufhehung  (to  follow  out  this  Hegelian  formula)  will 
negate  or  abolish  all  that  has  gone  before  :  and  the  next  will 
present  it  in  a  new  form  I  The  tendency  of  this  ''  ninth 
period  "  is,  "  a  positive  preparation  for  a  new  age  in  both 
churches"  (the  Protestant  and  Roman).  What  this  "new 
age,"  this  **  magnificent  UNION,"  *  as  it  stands  revealed  to 
the  eye  of  our  historic  seer,  is  to  be,  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

The  reader  will  now  be  hardly  surprised  at  the  assertion 
that  Dr.  Schaff's  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church"  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  historical  plea  for  the  papacy. 
Thither  his  "  sources"  and  "  divisions,"  his  theories,  criti- 
cisms, "  legends,"  and  vaticinations  plainly  tend.  But  the 
proof  is  still  more  lamentably  and  overwhelmingly  certain. 
Through  the  misty  drapery  of  Dr.  SchafF's  philosophy,  every 
essential  feature  of  the  papal  system  stands  forth  with  a  pro- 
minence so  sharply  defined,  as  to  leave  doubt  impossible, 
and  charity  in  despair. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention  is  "  the  primacy 
of  Peter,"  which  Dr.  SchafiF  pronounces  "  a  subject  of  vast 
importance,"  and  justly  observes  that  "  the  claims  of  the  pa- 
pacyi  are  well  known  to  centre  here."  Dr.  SchafiF  fully 
asserts  "  the  primacy  of  Peter,"  and  devotes  about  thirty 
pagesl  of  his  work  to  the  proof  of  it,  and  the  exposition  of 
its  relations  to  the  Christian  church  and  its  history. 

"  The  character  of  Peter"  is  his  first  topic  and  source  of 
proof. 

**  This  apoetle  was  distiDguished  from  the  other  eleven  by  an  ar- 


•  PriiL  of  Prot,  p.  178. 

f  The  italics  are  hiB  ovn ;  p.  874.  n.    X  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  848-877. 
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dent,  impokiFe,  choleric,  sangaine  tempeimment  *  *  *  and  an 
eminent  taleat  lor  representing  and  goTeming  the  church.  He  was 
always  ready  to  speaJc  out  his  mind  and  heart,  to  resolve  and  to  act 
But  these  natural  endowments  brought  with  them  a  peculiarly  strong 
temptation  to  yanitj,  sel^oonceit,  and  ambition.  His  excitable,  im- 
pulsive disposition  might  very  easily  lead  him  *  *  *  in  the  horn*  of 
danger,  to  yield,  with  equal  readiness,  to  entirely  opposite  impressions. 

*  *  He  was  boro  to  be  a  church  leader,  and  his  powere,  after  proper 
purification  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  woric 

*  *  *  of  founding  and  organizing  the  church.* 

That  a  man  of  "  impulsive,  choleric,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment," " always  ready  to  speak  oiU  his  mind  and  heart"  is 
thence  concluded  to  possess  "  eminent  talent  for  representing 
and  governing^"  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  founding  and  or- 
ganizing^'— in  short  "  born  to  be  a  church  leader,"  may  cer- 
tainly pass  for  a  specimen  of  historical  delineation  which 
gives  singular  promise  of  Dr.  S.'s  future  achievements  in 
that  line. 

But  his  "  eminent  talent"  was  not  his  only  qualification. 
"  His  strength  lay"  partly,  also, "  in  an  imposing  mien,  which 
at  once  commanded  respect  and  obedience."! 

Where  Dr.  S.  learned  this  fact  he  does  not  inform  us. 
From  some  "  legend,"  or  "  rumor,"  perhaps  ;  or  more  proba- 
bly,  from  the  "  Icones  Pontificum"  prefixed  to  the  "  letters, 
decrees,  Ac,  of  the  popes,"  where  "  Simon  Petrus"  figures 
with  a  very  "imposing  mien,"  as  the  "Primus  Romanus 
Pontifex."  "  Religious  pictures"  being  among  the  "  sources 
of  church  history,"  and  the  decretals  themselves  "  immediate 
sources,  pure  utterances,"  &c„  it  would  be  quite  "unhistori- 
cal"  to  doubt  that  Peter  had  "  an  imposing  mien,  which  at 
once  commanded  respect  and  obedience."^ 


•  P.  860.     t  Ihid. 

f  The  peeoliarly  humble  and  gracious  tone  of  his  epistles  might  indeed 
seem  at  yariance  with  the  **  imposing  mien,"  "  at  once  commanding  obedi- 
ence," ACf  which  is  here  ascribed  to  him.  "  Dearly  beloved,  I  heteech  you  as 
ftmngen  and  pilgrims,'* — *'  the  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort^  who 
am  also  an  elder, — be  clothed  with  humility, — all  of  jou  be  subject  one  to 
soother, — not  lording  it  over  God's  heritage,"  Ac,  Ac  Nor  was  Lis  **  mien" 
rery  "  imposing,"  nor  his  tone  at  all  "commanding"  in  the  **  apostolic  coun- 
'Acta  XT.)  If  Dr.  S.  had  made  more  account  of  the  writings  and  actiona 
\  as  they  are  preserved  in  Scripture,  especially  after  hiit  "  conyersion** 
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Bat  "  eminent  talent"  and  an  "  imposing  mien"  would  not, 
of  themselves,  demonstrate  the  "primacy  of  Peter."  A 
critical  basis  must  be  sought ;  and  Dr.  Schaff  proceeds  to 
construct  it  as  follows,  in  his  section  entitled,  "  Position  of 
Peter  in  Church  History."* 

*^  The  place  apd  significance  of  this  apostle  in  the  history  of  the 
church,"  says  Dr.^S.,"  was  determined  by  his  natural  qualifications,  so 
far  as  they  were  uiHer  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *  *  The  Lord 
knew  at  once  what  was  in  biro,  and  named  him  at  the  outset  (John 
i.  42 ;  Matth.  x.  21  Cephas  in  the  Aramaic  language,  or,  as  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  JSeter,  signifying  rock.  A  year  afterwards  the  Sa- 
viour confirmed  at  1  explained  to  him  this  title  of  honor,  and  con- 
nected with  it  tha  remarkable  promise,  which  has  been  such  an 
apple  of  discord  in  the  Christian  church.  Simon  was  the  first  to 
recognise  and  ackn<  wledge  *  *  the  great  central  mystery,  the  funda- 
mental article  of  C  iristianity,  the  Messiahship  of  his  Master.  In  a 
critical,  sifting  houi ,  *  *  Simon  declared,  in  the  uame  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, *  *  "  The  1  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.** 
(Matth.  xvi.  16  ;  <  f.  Mark  viii.  29  ;  Luke  ix.  20.)  On  the  ground 
of  this  first  Christi  m  creed,  this  joyful  confession  of  saving  faith,  re- 
vealed to  him  not  iy  fiesh  and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven, 
the  Lord  pronounced  him  blessed,  and  added,  *  Thou  art  Peter  (rock, 
man  of  rock);  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys,'  cfec,  <kc.  We  have  here  an  uncommonly  significant  play 
opon  words,  which  we  cannot  feel  the  full  force  of  without  referring 
to  the  Greek,  or  what  is  still  better,  the  Hebrew  original.  Without 
doubt,  our  Lord  used  in  both  clauses,  the  Aramaic  word  {^^B'l^*  *  * 
In  the  Greek,  (fu  et  Hirpog,  xai  fVi  raCrji  tji  'gir^ ;  as  also  in  the 
Latin,  tu  es  Petrus  et  mper  hanc  petram^ — the  play  on  words  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  necessary  change  of  gender.  In  the  Ger- 
man and  English  it  is  wholly  lost,  since /c/jt  and  rock  are  never  used 
as  proper  names.  But  in  the  French,  tu  es  Pierre  et  sur  cette  pierre 
je  b&tirai  mon  Eglise — it  is  brought  out  as  clearly  as  in  the  Semitic 
dialects." 


and  the  "baptism  of  the  spirit^"  and  drawn,  cum  aerupulOf  as  Bellarmine 
recommends,  from  his  own  "  immediate  sources,"  he  would,  we  think,  have 
formed  •  yery  different  estimate  of  his  character.**  But  he  will  probably 
account  this  the  judgment  of  an  "  unscientific  divine,**  who,  he  sayi^  **  has  no 
right  to  meddle,"  Ac,  Ac  (What  is  Ch.  Hist  f  p.  7.) 
•  g  90,  p.  850  folL 
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^  In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage*'  (continues  Dr.  S.)  *^  two 
errors  are  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand,  the  promise  must  not 
be  sundered  from  the  confession,  and  attached  to  the  mere  person  of 
Peter  as  such.'' 

^^  Equally  unreasonable  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disjoin,  as  many 
Protestant  theologians  do,  the  *  petra'  from  the  preceding  *  petros,' 
and  refer  it  solely  to  the  confession  in  v.  16.  For  this  plainly  destroys 
the  beautiful,  vivacious  plaj  upon  words,  and  the  significance  of  the 
cau«7j,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  nearest  antecedent,*  *  Petros.' 
Besides,  the  church  of  Christ  is  built,  not  upon  abstract  doctrines, 
but  upon  living  persons,  as  the  bearers  of  the  truth." 

*^ Rather  must  we,  with  all  the  fathers,  and  the  best  modem  pro- 
testant  interpreters,  refer  the  words,  *Thou  art  a  rock,'f  Ac,  by  all 
means  to  Peter,  indeed ;  but  only  to  him  as  he  appears  in  the  imme- 
diate context;  that  is,  to  the  renewed  Peter,  to  whom  God  had  re- 
vealed the  mystery  of  the  incarnation ;  to  Peter,  the  fearless  confes- 
sor of  the  Saviour's  divinity;  in  a  word,  to  Peter  in  Christ.  Thus 
the  sense  is,  *  I  appoint  thee,  as  the  living  witness  of  this  fundamen- 
tal truth,  which  thou  hast  just  confessed,  to  be  the  chief  instrument 
in  founding  my  indestructible  church,  and  endow  thee  with  all  the 
powei'8  of  its  government  under  me,  the  builder  and  supreme  ruler 
of  the  same.^  In  these  words,  therefore,  our  Lord  describes  the 
official  character  of  this  apostle,  and  foretells  to  him  his  future  place 
in  the  hi&tory  of  the  chnrch.^  Peter  here  appears  as  the  foundation 
and  Christ  himself  as  the  master-builder  of  that  wonderful  spiritual 
edifice,  which  no  hostile  power  can  destroy." 

Dr.  Schaff  then  adopts  in  fnll  the  papal  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  For  no  papist  ever  thought  of  "  sundering 
the  promise  from  the  confession,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
mere  person  of  Peter  as  such,"  or  of  "referring  the  words," 
"  thou  art  a  rock"  to  any  other  than  the  " renewed  Peter," 
Ac. ;  in  a  word,  to  "  Peter  in  Christ."    The  idea  of  "  refer- 


*  A  feminine  demonstrative  pronoun  "evidently  referring  to**  a  masenline 
**  antecedent*'  is  certainly  a  grammatical  novelty. 

f  What  shall  we  say  of  a  'writer  of  Dr.  Schaff*8  pretensions,  who  tnigtran^- 
lateM  the  pcLuage  on  which  hef&undn  hU  proof  and  then  reatOHtfrom  it  in  that 
mUtrantlated  form  throughout  his  argument  f  Li  sT  Xl^rpo;  does  not  mean, 
"thou  art  a  roek^'*  bat  '*  thou  art  Peter."  Sach  a  shallow  and  short-sighted 
instance  of  disingenuousness  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  suspi- 
cion on  his  whole  argument 

X  The  words  here  put  in  italics  are  not  contained  in  the  German. 

§  The  italics  in  this  sentence  are  Dr.  Schaff's. 
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ring  them  to  the  unrenewed  Peter,  to  Peter  out^  of  Christ/^ 
would  not  so  well  suit  the  purposes  of  Romanism.  Nor 
would  Bellarmine,  or  any  other  Romanist,  ask  more  than  to 
"  refer  the  words,  Thou  art  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock  ioill  I  build 
my  church"  &c.,  to  Peter  (whether  in  or  out  of  Christ  mat- 
ters not  much),  and  then,  having  allowed  Dr.  Schaff  to  make 
the  passage  over,  and  adapt  its  very  language  to  the  papal 
purpose,  in  a  way  that  they  had  never  dared  to  do  them- 
selves, to  accept  this  as  "  the  sense"  of  it : — "  I  appoint  thee, 
Ac,  *  *  and  endow  thee  with  all  the  powers  of  its  (my  church's) 
government  under  me;  *  *  our  Lord  here  describing,"  as 
Dr.  Schaff  assures  us,  "  the  ojicial  character  of  the  apostle, 
and  foretelling  to  him  his  future  position  in  the  history  of 
the  church"  So  that  "  Peter  here  appears  as  the  foundation 
of  that  wonderful  edifice." 

"  A  wonderful  edifice"  it  would  be  verily  I  "  The  church 
of  God,"  the  community  of  the  holy  and  redeemed  of  all 
countries  and  ages,  "  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  our  God"  (with 
all  its  glorious  contents,  Heb.  xii.),  '*  the  fulness  of  him  that 
filleth  all  in  all" — founded  upon  Peter !"  A  cone  of  world- 
wide dimensions  and  world-embracing  contents  poised  on 
its  apex,  and  that,  alas !  a  crumbling  one,  would  not  be  a 
more  wonderful  edifice  than  that  which  our  exegetical  his- 
torian has  here  contrived  to  erect. 

And  that  too  on  a  single  passage,  a  solitary  phrase  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  other  evangelists  do  not  contain  this  part  of  the 
address  to  Peter  (cf.  Mark  viii.  29 ;  Luke  ix.  20).  It  is 
found  only  in  Matth.  xvi.  18.  This  is  truly  marvellous 
in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  For  "  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  was  written  in  Rome,  and  designed,  as 
may  be  seen  from  its  frequent  latinisms,  &c.,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  Roman  readers.*  •  •  •  •  in  foct,  tradition 
traces  it  back,  at  least,  indirectly  (a  "  tradition,  tradng  back, 
at  least,  indirectly !")  to  Peter  himself,  whose  confidential 
companion  Mark  was."  But  we  have  not  done  yet :  "  Im- 
portant critics  of  various  schools"  even  "  incline  to  the  view 
that  the  second  Gospel  is  the  oldest,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  first  and  third."  Whither  is  this  "tradition  tracing 
backward  indirectly"  leading  us  ?  It  is  at  length  apparent. 

•  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  698. 
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''Thus  would  the  first  evangelist  stand  connected  with 
the  first  apostle,  and  Peter,  more  than  any  other  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  would  be  *  *  the  founder  of  the  church,  in  refer- 
ence also  to  her  permanent  documents."* 

We  now  turn  to  this  "  basis"  of  the  other  gospels,  and 
look  for  the  "  foundation  of  the  church,"  on  Dr.  S.'s  theory. 
It  is  not  there.  '*  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the 
Christ.  And  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
concerning  him."  Such  is  the  whole  narrative  as  far  as 
Peter  is  concerned,  as  it  stands  in  Hark  viii.  29,  30.  And 
this  gospel,  too,  was  "  written  in  Rome,"  "  designed  for 
Roman  readers,"  by  "  a  confidential  companion  of  Peter," 
and  '*  traced  back  by  tradition,  at  least  indirectly,  to  Peter 
himself."  Yet  of  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
which  affords  the  least  shadow  of  a  support  to  the  "  pri- 
macy of  Peter,"  it  contains  not  a  word.  Inexplicable  omis- 
sion I  Was  it  from  modesty  ?  But ''  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles," "  endowed  by  Christ  with  all  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment of  his  church  under  him,"  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church,  have  failed  to  in- 
sert, or  cause  to  be  inserted  in  that  "  gospel  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  first  and  third,"  those  few  words  of  his 
Master  which  constituted  the  sole  authentication  of  his 
"oflBcial  character"  and  *'  future  position  in  the  history  of  the 
church."  Since  the  gospel  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Mark, 
modesty  itself  could  make  no  objection  to  this  indispensable 
insertion.  If  it  had  been  a  later  gospel,  the  insertion  of 
the  passage  in  an  earlier  one  or  more,  might  in  some  degree 
have  accounted  for  its  omission.  But  this  being  *'  the  oldest 
gospel"  and  "  the  basis"  of  the  rest,  and  "  written,  too,  in 
Rome,"  and  "  designed  for  Roman  readers,"  and  Peter  being 
to  fulfil  his  "  official  character  "  as  "  supreme  ruler  of  the 
church,"  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his  successors  at  Rome 
and  from  Rome,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  **  Romans" 
should  not  find  one  word  in  their  especial  "  gospel,"  to  awe 
that  refractory  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  a  cheerful  co- 
operation with  their  primate,  "  the  prince  of  the  apostles," 
through  whom  "  Rome"  was  a  second  time  to  be  "  the  centre 
of  the  world's  life,  while  the  sword  of  the  capitol,  trans- 

•  Ap.  Cfa^  p.  694. 
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planted  with  broken  point  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  rnled 
western  Christendom,"*  Ac,  Ac.  Not  one  such  word  does 
it  contain.  Nor  does  any  other  discourse  of  onr  Lord,  nor 
any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Peter,  as  "  the  foundation,"  or  **  primate"  of  the 
church,  nor  does  Peter  anywhere  claim  such  primacy,  nor 
is  it  anywhere  conceded  to  him  by  the  other  apostles,  nor 
does  he  put  forth  one  act  in  the  remotest  way  implying  such 
a  primacy ;  and  if  any  such  word  or  act  had  occurred,  it 
would  simply  have  falsified  the  declaration  of  our  Lord 
("  one  is  your  master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,^^ 
and  many  others  to  the  same  effect),  and  the  words  of  Paul, 
who  says  that  the  church  is  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone,"  and  "  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

And  when  we  turn  to  this  sditary  phrase  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  what  do  we  find  ?  s»  «  nir^«<  x«i  J»i  roLurn  if  irtrfm, 
Ac.  The  person  and  the  rock  are  designated  by  different 
words.  Dr.  S.,  indeed,  with  a  presumption  which  outdoes 
even  the  Romanists,  translates  them  (as  we  have  seen)  by 
the  same  word,  '*  Thou  art  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock,"  Ac.  He 
is  obliged  to  admit,  it  is  true,  that,  "  in  the  classics,  ^hpt 
signifies  properly  a  stone,  and  Wv«  the  whole  rock."t 
"But,"  he  adds,  "this  distinction  is  not  always  observed." 
It  is  very  seldom  deviated  from.  And  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, wirpttf  as  signifying  a  foundation,  is  the  invariable 
usage.t 


*  What  is  CkHifltl  p.  11.  f  P.  851,  Bote. 

X  In  the  classics,  vcVpo;  occurs  in  such  phrases  as  throwing  a  tUme  (Horn, 
n.  passim),  or  ttriking  one  stone  against  another  to  elicit  fire  (as  \v  niTponn 
rir^¥  Urpi0<a». — Soph.  Phil.,  296),  while  in  the  same  tragedy,  irirfMt  (y.  16, 
and  often  elsewhere)  is  used  to  denote  the  rock  in  the  cavity  of  which  the 
exile  found  shelter.  In  a  very  few  inatances  rirpat  is  used  to  denote  a  laige 
mass  of  rock.  In  the  New  Testament,  wir^a  is  u»ed  fourteen  times  to  denote 
a  rock  ;  virpos  never.  The  former,  in  five  passages,  denotes  the  foundation  of 
a  hoilding,  or  the  support  of  such  foundation  (viz.  Mi^t  vii.  24,  26 ;  zvi.  IS ; 
Luke  vi.  4S,  twice  in  the  same  verse) ;  the  latter  is  never  so  used.  Uhpot,  in 
iact|  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but  as  the  name  of  the  person, 
Peter.  Uirpa  is  thrice  figuratively  applied  to  Christ,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
passage  in  question,  Matt  xvl  18  (viz.  Bom.  iz.  83 ;  1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  1  Pet  ii  7). 
In  no  instance  isUso  applied  to  P$ter,  or  any  other  mere  man,  (GL  Dr.  Robin- 
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Dr.  Schaff,  however,  to  justify  his  translation,  cites  two 
authorities  :  Ist,  "  the  Hebrew  original,"  *  and  2d,  "  the 
French  "  translation. 

"Without  doubt,"  he  says,  "our  Lord  used,  in  both 
clauses,  the  Aramaic  word  ^^B'^d"  Now,  "  the  Hebrew 
original "  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  being  a  document  in 
Dr.  Schaffs  sole  and  undivided  possession,  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  world  not  even  believing  that  such  a  docu- 
ment ever  existed,  we  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  proof 
which,  "without  doubt,"  he  adduces  from  that  imaginary 
document.  The  only  authority  which  "  unscientific  divines  " 
possess  on  this  subject  is  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew,  which, 
"  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  is  quite  sufficient  and 
conclusive  to  their  minds.  But  even  allowing  that  "  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  "  (as  Dr.  S.  affirms  t  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  the  fact  had  never  been  questioned)  "  was  written 
originally  in  Aramaic,  and  afterwards,  most  probably  by 
himself,  in  Greek,"  and  even  allowing  that  "our  Lord" 
spoke  the  Aramaic,  "and  used  in  both  clauses  the  Aramaic 
{ftS'^D "  {there  being  but  one  word  in  the  Aramaic  language  to 
denote  ^irp^i  and  ^irpa^  and  therefore  the  fact  to  which  Dr.  S. 
seeks  to  attach  so  much  importance  not  having  the  slightest 
weight  in  the  case),  so  much  the  more  significant  is  the  fact, 
that  when  Matthew  came  to  translate  or  re- write  his  gospel 
in  Greek,  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church,  he  (or 
rather  the  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  him)  used  nir^as  to  de- 
note the  person,  and  Wr^«  the  rock,  thus  guarding  against 
the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  or  perversion  which 
would  make  a  man  the  foundation  of  the  "  Church  of  God." 
The  distinction  then  becomes  only  the  more  important  and 
significant  by  the  admission  of  Dr.  Schaflf's  supposition,  or. 
to  speak  more  justly,  his  sheer  invention. 

For  Dr.  SchaflTs  remaining  authority,  "  the  French,"  as 
that  translation  has  seldom  before  had  the  honor  of  being 


son's  clear  distinction  of  the  signification  and  nse  of  the  words. — Lex.  of 
the  N,  T.)  A  unu  loqftendi  so  nearly  absolute  in  the  classics^  and  entirely 
without  exception  in  the  New  Testament  (which,  of  course,  is  the  deter- 
mining authority  in  the  case),  could  not  be  orerlooked  by  any  one  who  was 
not  pre-determined  to  make  out  a  tlieory. 
•  P.  851,  note.  f  P-  *•«•     ; 
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cited  as  an  authority  in  critical  matters,  we  may  as  well 
leave  it  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  present  case, 
and  Dr.  S.  the  full  benefit  of  its  testimony.  Only,  we  will 
say,  that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  "  beautiful,  vivacious 
play  upon  words  "  entirely  vanishes  in  "  the  French,"  since 
the  word  used  in  both  clauses  is  the  same  :  "  Tu  es  Pierre, 
et  sur  cette  pierre."  Here  the  jeu  de  mot  on  which  Dr. 
Schaff  builds  the  colossal  structure  of  the  papacy  entirely 
vanishes.  It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  word,  first 
as  a  proper,  then  as  a  common  noun.  As  if  we  were  to  say 
in  English  (for  in  English,  too,  stone  is  used  both  as  a  proper 
and  common  noun,  so  that  if  we  chose  to  disregard  the 
change  of  words  in  the  original,  we  might  construct  this 
"  beautiful,  vivacious  play  upon  words  "  just  as  well  in  Eng- 
lish thus),  "  Thou  art  Stone,  and  on  this  stone  will  I  build 
my  cliurch." 

A  stone  would  be  as  good  a  foundation  for  a  church  as  a 
"beautiful,  vivacious  play  upon  words,"  for  a  theory  of 
church  government. 

Bat  Dr.  SchafFs  idea  of  critical  authorities  is  certainly  as 
much  his  own  as  his  estimate  of  historical "  sources."  Should 
he  ever  classify  the  former,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  "A.  a. 
1.  The  Hebrew  original  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  b.  The 
French  translation." 

Dr.  SchaflF  further  supports  his  theory  of  "  the  Primacy  of 
Peter  "  thus  :  "  The  Lord  gave  him  (Peter)  charge  of  his  sheep 
and  lambs."  *  "  Jesus  said  unto  him,  feed  (/s«<r>c«)  my  lambs, 
feed  (W/wiifi)  my  sheep."  (John  xxi.  15,  16.)  The  latter  of 
these  words,  which  alone  carries  with  it  the  least  idea  of 
sway  or  rule,  is  (by  a  coincidence  which  is  certainly  remark- 
able) addressed  by  Paul  to  "  the  elders  of  the  church ".  of 
Ephesus,t  and  by  Peter  himself  to  "  the  elders  which  were 
among  the  elect  strangers  scattered  abroad  throughout 
Pontus,"  &c.  t 


•  Ap.  Oh.,  p.  849. 

f  Acta  XX.  28.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves — to  feed  {notiAahuv)  the  church 
of  God" 

X  1  Pet  ▼.  2.  "Feed  (rot/Ktrart)  the  flock  of  God."  The  same  word  ia 
sometimea  used  of  a  aervant^  aa  Luke  zviJ.  7»  j 
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There  is  one  more  critical  prop  by  which  Dr.  S.  attempts 
to  shore  up  *'  the  Primacy  of  Peter."  It  is  Luke  xxii.  31, 32. 
We  give  the  whole  passage  as  it  is  cited  and  expounded  by 
Dr.  S.  :— 

*^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  passage,  according  to  the 
original,  the  faith  of  the  other  apostles  seems  to  be  made  dependent 
on  that  of  Peter.  'And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  hare  you  (bf«>a^,  which  includes  all  the  disciples),  that 
he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  ihee  (repi  (Tou,  refer- 
ring to  Peter),  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren^'" 

Peter,  then, was  not  merely  the  "Primate"  and  "Prince 
of  the  apostles,"  but  "  the  other  apostles,"  nay,  "  all  the  dis- 
ciples "  were  "  included  "  in  him.  He  was  the  genus  apor- 
Micum,  or  rather,  Christianum^  impersonated, — the  whole 
apostolic  college ;  in  fact,  the  whole  multitude  of  '^disciples^^ 
in  a  generic  way.  Why  should  the  Divine  Intercessor 
"  pray  "  for  them  "  all,"  or  for  "  all  who  should  believe  on 
him  through  their  word  "  (John  xvii.),  since  all  were  "  in- 
cluded" in  Peter?  When  Peter  afterwards  denied  his 
Lord,  all  "  the  other  apostles  "  denied  him  in  his  person  ? 
When  "Peter  followed  him  afar  off,"  we  see  the  whole 
apostolic  college  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  multitude. 
What  irreverence  in  "  that  other  disciple  "  to  "  outrun  Pe- 
ter, and  come  first  to  the  sepulchre.  How  remarkable 
that  he  is  put  after  the  rest,  indeed  that  the  rest  are  men- 
tioned at  all,  in  those  memorable  words,  "  Go,  tell  my  disci- 
ples and  Peter  /"  But  what  shall  we  think  of  Paul,  who 
"  withstood  him  to  the  face  "  (and  thus  withstood  himself 
and  "  the  other  apostles,"  and  "  all  the  disciples  ")  "  at  An- 
tioch?"  What  condescension  that  Peter  should  "exhort 
the  elders  of  Pontus,"  &c.,  merely  as  "  an  elder  and  a  wit- 
ness," not  the  witness,  "  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  V'  And 
all  this,  too,  aflfirmed,  not  of  Peter,  but  of  "  Simon,  Simon  I" 
If  such  things  can  be  predicated  of  Simon  ("  the  carnal  Si- 
mon," as  Dr.  S.  distinguishes  him  under  that  name),  what 
shall  we  say,  how  shall  we  adequately  conceive,  of  "  Pe- 
ter?"   Verily,  a  marvellous  personality,  such  an  one  as 
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history  nowhere  else  takes  note  of,  was  this  ''  personality 
of  Peter!"* 

There  is  an  observation  of  Peter  himself,!  to  which  Dr. 
S.  would  "do  well  to  take  heed." 

But  of  Dr.  Schaff  as  an  ezegete  we  have  had  enough. 
Let  us  view  him  once  more  in  his  proper  character,  as  a 
historian.. 

Entirely  satisfied  with  his  scriptural  basis  of  "  the  prima- 
cy of  Peter"  (i.  e.  "  a  beautiful,  vivacious  play  upon  words," 
and  a  chanpre  in  the  number  of  a  pronoun)^  Dr.  S.  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  the  historical  realization  of  it. 

"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  accordingly,  testify  to  this  ; 
the  first  twelve  chapters  forming  a  continuous  commentary 
on  the  prophecy.of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  18." 

In  **  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  the  inspired  narrative  of 
the  institution  of  the  apostolic  church,  and  the  historic  pic- 
ture of  its  normal  and  primitive  form,  must  we  look,  if  any- 
where, for  solid  "  testimony"  to  "  the  primacy  of  Peter." 
And  how  does  the  case  stand  7 

An  apostle  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judas  (c.  1).  Did 
Peter  appoint  him  ?  Did  he  even  nominate  him  7  Did  he 
ratify  the  choice  or  ordain  him  when  appointed  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  "  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples 
(the  number  of  the  names  together  were  about  an  hundred 


*  If  the  reader  would  see  how  ordinary  language  would  bear  Buch 
handling  as  Dr.  Schaff  here  giv®  to  the  inspired  text  of  Scripture,  let  him 
apply  this  method  of  exegesis  to  a  passage  in  Homer  (Od.  xi.  456-7),  where 
a  simiiiir  change  of  manber  oocurs  in  two  auccesiiTe  lines^  addressed  to  the 
same  individual: 

'AAX'  &yc  fi9l  T66t  iiiri,  cai  drptUun  cariAc^ov,  . 
'Etirov  in  ^tao¥rot  dicowre  vaiddg  Iftoio. 

Most  we  BUppose  that  Ulysses  passes  instantly  from  an  individucU  to  a  generic 
character,  while  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon  thus  inquires  after  his  son,  ad- 
dressing him,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  first  in  the  tingular  and  then  in 
the  plurid  number!  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  twice  undergoes  a  simi- 
lar change  of  number  viithin  the  tame  line,  in  ys.  808  and  315  of  the  Med.  of 
Bnripides.  Dr.  8.  speaks  deploringly  (Prin.  of  Prot,  p.  152)  of  the  "  fearful 
grammatical  recklessness  and  truly  wheel-breaking  exegesis  *'  which  ere  while 
prerailed.  Bat  a  more  excruciating  specimen  of  this  same  wheel-breaking 
6x^8810  (oat  of  his  own  works)  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
f  2  Pet  iii  16. 

Vol.  I.— No.  I.  8 
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and  twenty),  and  said,  Brdkren  !  this  scripture  must  needs 
hare  been  fulfilled,  &c.  *  *  Wherefore  of  these  men  who 
have  companied  with  ns,  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  ns,  *  *  *  most  one  be  ordained  to 
be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  (not  he) 
appointed  two,  *  *  *  and  ^Acy  prayed,  *  *  *  and  they  gave 
forth  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias  ;  and  he  was 
numbered  among  the  eleven  apostles." 

The  increasing  complications  of  thechorch  made  it  neces. 
sary  to  appoint  deacons  (c.  6).  Did  Peter  again,  in  this 
new  step  towards  "  organization/'  appoint,  nominate,  ratify, 
or  ordain  ?  No.  The  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  *  *  *  brethren,  look  ye  out 
among  you  seven  men,  *  *  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this 
business.  *  *  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whok  multitude  : 
and  they  chose  Stephen,  Ac,  *  *  whom  they  set  before  the 
apostles,  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands 
on  them." 

Missionaries  were  to  be  appointed.  Where  was  Peter, 
"  the  superintendent  of  the  church,"  "  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  of  its  government  under  Christ,"  "  the  organ  of  the 
whole  Christian  body  in  word  and  deed,"*  when  this  im- 
portant measure  of  church  extension  was  planned?  His 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  whole  transaction.  "  Then 
tidings  of  these  things"  (the  unexpected  success  of  the  gos- 
pel in  heathen  countries,  under  the  "  preaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  by  those  which  were  "  scattered  abroad"  by  perse- 
cution. Acts  xi.  19,  Ac),  "  came  unto  the  ears  of  the  church, 
which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  sent  forth  Barnabas,"  &c. 
And  again  (Acts  xiii.  1,  Ac),  "  There  were  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers  ;  *  *  as  they  minis- 
tered to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  And  after  a  wide  mission- 
ary tour  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Asia  Minor,  they  came  back 
"  to  Antioch"  (c.  xiv.  26,  Ac),  *  *  and  when  they  were 


•  So  Dr.  a  calli  him,  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  ^bZ, 
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eome,  and  had  gathered  the  church  together ^  they  rehearsed 
what  God  had  done  with  them." 

An  "  apostolic  council "  was  held  at  Jerusalem.  (Would 
that  all  later  councils  had  been  equally  apostolic  !)  The 
oollisions  of  Jewish  and  Oentile  converts  rendered  the  step 
necessary.  This  was  a  matter  of  world-wide  concern,  in- 
Tolying  a  question  of  no  less  magnitude  than  this — whether 
Christianity  was  to  be  only  a  new  form  of  Judaism,  or  a 
religion  for  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  the  first  general 
eooncil.  On  this  august  occasion,  "  the  primacy  »f  Peter  " 
may  be  expected  to  inaugurate  itself  by  some  public  and 
solemn  act,  so  as  fully  to  manifest  his  "  official  character, ^^ 
and  occupy  "  his  fidure  place  in  the  history  of  the  church J^ 
This  is  the  more  important,  as  the  present  is  his  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  church  history,  as  far  as  these  annals  are 
concerned.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  after  this  chapter.  Now  or  never,  therefore,  must 
his  "primacy"  be  asserted.  Let  us  turn  to  the  record. 
(Acts  XV.)  Did  Peter  convene  the  council?  No.  The 
church  at  Antioch  being  agitated  by  the  different  opinions 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  "the  brethren  •  ♦  deter- 
miDcd  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them, 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about 
this  question" — (the  necessity  of  circumcision  "after  the 
manner  of  Moses  ").  *  *  And  when  they  were  come  up  to 
Jerusalem,  *  *  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together  for  to 
consider  of  this  matter.  Thus  "  the  apostolic  council "  of 
Jerusalem  has  now  opened  its  first  (and  last)  session,  with- 
out brief,  bull,  or  rescript,  or  so  much  as  the  mention  of 
"the  primate."  Did  Peter  preside  in  it?  Dr.  Schaflf  says, 
"  Peter  "  was  **  probably  the  president  of  the  council."  * 
But  as  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us  the  his- 
torical ground  on  which  he  bases  this  probability,  we  are  left 
simply  to  follow  the  record,  which  would  seem  to  make  it 
very  improbable.  Peter,  it  appears,  did  not  speak  first; 
for,  "  when  there  had  been  much  disputing,  Peter  rose,  and 
said.  Brethren,  ye  know,"  &c.  (We  recommend  the  reader 
to  peruse  his  entire  speech,  which  does  not  occupy  quite  five 
verses.)  "  Barnabas  and  Paul "  followed  ;  James  concluded. 

•  Ap.  Ck,  p.  253. 
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So  that  Peter  spoke  neither  first  nor  last.  James,  in  faot, 
speaks  and  acts  much  more  like  the  primate  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  he  makes  the  last  speech,  which  is  introduced  as 
follows  :  "After  they  had  held  their  peace  "  (t.  e.  Peter,  Bar- 
nabas, and  Paul),  "  James  answered  and  said,  Brethren  I 
hearken  unto  me,  Simeon  "  (the  use  of  this,  his  natural  and 
"  carnal "  name,  would  have  savored  of  disrespect  if  he  had 
been  alluding  to  the  "  primate  "  and  "  president  of  the  .coun- 
cil ")  "  hath  declared,"  &c.  •  •  "  Wherefore,  my  sentence  is 
{At9  lyit  xfittt)^^  Could  anything  have  bespoken  the  primate 
more  emphatically  than  this  word  ?  It  properly  expresses 
the  arbiter^  the  umpire^  the  judge*  "  Wherefore,  my  sen- 
tence is,  *  *  that  we  write  unto  them,''  Ac.  If  Peter  had 
summed  up  and  concluded  the  discussions  at  "  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  "  by  saying,  Mxwrmrt  fuv :  'Eyi  K^/f«»,  &c.,  it  would 
have  been  drawn  into  "  confirmation  strong  "  of  his  presi- 
dency and  primacy ;  especially  if  it  could  have  been 
clenched,  as  in  the  case  of  James,  by  the  authority  of 
Chrysostom,  who  pronounces  James  "  the  greater  and  more 
lionorable."t  But  alas  1  Peter  neither  summoned  "  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,"  nor  opened  it  (either  in  person  or  by 
legate) :  he  neither  propounded  the  subject,  nor  made  the 
first  speech,  nor  the  last  one.  And  when  the  "act"  of 
that  justly  famous  "  council "  was  passed  (they  only  passed 
one),  it  was  in  this  form  :  "  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles 
and  elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen  men  *  * 
to  Antioch,  *  *  namely,  Judas  *  *  and  Silas,  cAiefwi^n 
among  the  brethren."  And  finally,  the  promulgation  of 
the  canon  was  after  the  same  sort.  **  They  wrote  letters 
by  them  after  this  manner :  "  The  apostles,  and  elders,  and 
brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch,  &c.  *  *  It  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assem- 
bled with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you.  *  * 
For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things  :  that  ye 


•  Kpivu  18  used  to  denote  the  deciaioii  of  a  contest  by  supreme  authority 
(Soph.  PhUoc,  1367) ;  the  authoritative  termination  of  disputes  (Od.  xii.  440) ; 
the  giving  of  legal  judgments  (II  xvi.  887). 

f  Ms({o¥a  Kol  nitttartpovf  and  that^  too,  while  speaking  of  James  and  Peter 
together. — Comm.  in  Gal.  i.,  Op.,  torn,  z.,  p.  669,  Ed.  Bened. 
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abstain,  Ac,  *  *  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves  ye  shall 
do  well.  Fare  ye  well."  (No  anathema  appended,  "  si  quis 
impie  contradicet/'  &c.) 

Thus  ended  "  the  council  of  Jerusalem  ;" — a  model,  cer- 
tainly, of  simplicity,  humility,  and  moderation,  to  all  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  and  to  all  Christian  councils  in  later 
times.  We  have  not  the  smallest  objection. that  the  "  act " 
of  this  "  council "  be  placed  in  "  A.  a.  1 "  of  the  "  Sources  of 
church  history."  But  it  certainly  aflFords  very  little  "  testi- 
mony "  to  the  "primacy  of  Peter,"  or  to  any  other. primacy 
(or  prelacy  either)  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Churches  were  founded  and  organized  in  almost  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world  before  the  apostolic  age  came 
to  a  close.  In  nothing  have  later  *'  primates  "  been  more 
studious  to  assert  and  manifest  their  superintendence  than 
this.*  But  "  the  primacy  of  Peter "  never  appears,  either 
directly  or  by  representative,  in  the  organization  of  any  of 
the  apostolic  churches.  Paul  planted,  founded,  and  orga- 
nized a  vast  number  of  churches,!  but  Peter,  as  far  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  testify,  not  one. 

And  among  all  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
missionaries,  by  whom  "  the  line  of  the  Gospel  was  carried 
out  into  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  unto  >  the  ends  of  the 
world,"  we  cannot  discern  the  slightest  trace  of  the  primacy 
of  Peter.  "  Philip  went  down  to  Samaria,  and  preached 
Christ  unto  them."|  "Barnabas  and  Saul. departed  to  Se- 
leucia,  and  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,. and  the 
latter  in  time  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  that  were 
scattered  abroad  at  the  persecution  about  Stephen  weiU  every- 
where  preaching  the  word."  Was  their  activity  in  the  least 
controlled  ?  Was  not  the  energy  and  zeal  of  private  Chris- 
tians, and  even  of  women,  free  to  put  itself  forth  in  every 
form  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Were  not  the 
labors  of  these  honorably  mentioned  by  the  apostles — never 


*  "Nemo  eccleaiam  odificet  priuaqnam  Pontificb  judicio  locus  et  atrium 
designeatur,  Ac,  Ac — Pontificale  Romanum,  P.  il,  p.  281. 

f  So  Chrysostom :  "  After  he  (Paul)  had  organized  {itopBiovA^tvoi)  and  con- 
ducted to  Christ  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia,  and  aU  who  inhabit  that  region  of 
the  world,**  d(c — Comm.  in  GaL  i.,  Op.,  torn,  x,  p.  659. 

I  Acta  viii. 
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with  the  least  censure  for  having  transcended  their  sphere? 
Was  not  Paul  supreme  in  his  ? 

And  after  the  organization  of  these  churches,  letters  were 
addressed  to  them  by  Paul,  James,  John,  and  Jude,  as  well 
as  Peter,  unfolding  the  whole  Christian  system,  not  only  of 
doctrine  and  life,  but  of  polity  too,  as  far  as  "  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost"  that  any  should  be  revealed. 
JYone  of  these  epistles  contain  a  word  which  can  he  constmed  into 
a  testimony,  or  even  an  allusion  to  Peter  as  the  foundation  or 
primate  of  the  church.  James,  John,  and  Jude  do  not  men- 
tion him.  Paul,  four  times,  in  the  most  incidental  and  un* 
distinguishing  manner,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
And  further,  only  in  his  letter  to  the  remote,  rural,  and  com- 
paratively obscure  "  churches  of  Galatia  "  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.), 
If  here  he  says  that  he  "  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter," 
and  that  his  interviews  with  "James,  Cephas,  and  John, 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars  "  (none  of  them  "  primate,"  how- 
ever), resulted  in  a  distinct  understanding  and  admission 
of  their  several  and  independent  spheres,  to  Paul  being 
"  committed  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  as  the  gospel 
of  the  circumcision  was  unto  Peter."  And  with  this  under- 
standing, "  they  gave,"  he  says,  '*  unto  me  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship  "  (very  different,  to  be  sure,  from 
the  imposition  of  the  right  hand  of  primatical  ordination  1) 
"  that  v}e  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision" It  would  be  hard,  we  think,  for  even  Dr.  SchaflTs 
exegetical  alembic  to  extract  any  hint  towards  a  primacy 
from  the  passages  in  which  Peter  is  alluded  to  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  And  in  these  instances 
only  is  Peter  mentioned  in  all  the  apostolic  epistles. 

Paul  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome.  On 
Dr.  SchaflTs  theory  of  the  "  official  character  "  of  Peter,  as 
"  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
church,"  and  "  his  future  position  in  church  history,"  how 
could  his  name  be  omitted  from  this  important  document, 
addressed  to  the  church  of  the  imperial  city,  from  which 
Peter  and  his  successors  were  to  "  rule  Christendom  ?"  But 
it  nowhere  occurs.  The  church  must  have  been  some  time 
before  founded  and  organized ;  for  Paul  says  their  "  faith  was 
already  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world."  But  no 
allusion  is  made  to  Peter  as  their  founder.    Paul  expresses 
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a  "longing  to  see  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift."  Bnt  why  this  impatience  if  the  primate  had 
already  been  there,  or  was  soon  to  be  ?  He  speaks  minutely 
of  several  oflSces  in  the  Christian  church, — "prophecy," 
"  ministry,"  "  exhorting,"  "  ruling,"  * —  but  not  a  word  of 
"primacy."  He  is  very  stringent  in  the  injunction  that 
"  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,"  f  but  says 
nothing  of  setting  them  a  good  example,  by  being  himself 
"  subject  to  the  primacy  of  Peter  ;"  on  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  of  his  own  operations  in  a  style  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  addresses  his  precepts  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians in  a  tone  of  authority,  J  which  seem  very  remarkable 
when  addressed  to  the  very  "  Cathedra  Petri,"  whether  the 
primate  was  already  there,  or  was  shortly  to  enter  upon  that 
See.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  Paul  should  conclude 
this  long  epistle  with  a  multitude  of  salutations  to  men  and 
women,  specially  remembering  even  "  the  households  "  of 
some  of  the  brethren,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
"  primate  "  of  the  general  church,  "  the  organ  of  the  whole 
Christian  body,"  and  the  founder,  either  exclusively  or  with 
himself,  of  that  particular  church. 

If  Paul  "was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,"§ 
in  what  possible  sense  could  Peter  be  "  primate  ?" 

"  That  which  cometh  on  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  church- 
es "\\  "  So  ordain  I  in  all  the  churches J^^  This  is  much  like 
the  tone  of  a  "  primate,"  a  "general  superintendent,"  of  the 
church.  If  it  had  proceeded  from  Peter,  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  clear  assertion  of  sway  and  primacy.  But  it 
is  the  language  of  Paul,  and  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  or  the  consciousness  of  a  subaltern. 

Peter  was  "intrusted  with  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision.^^ 
Christ  "  wrought  effectually  in  him  to  the  aposUeship  of  the 
circumcision  ;"**  he  "  gave  (with  James  and  John)  the  right 


•  Rom.  xiL  «-«,  t  xiii.  1.  }  e.  q.  C  xv,  16-20. 

§  Mq^v  ivrtpntivi  in  nothing  afters  or  inferior  to  (2  Cor.  xL  6). 

I  2  Cor.  XL  28. 

^  1  Cor.  viL  17 :  Wrwy  JiaraVcp/iai.  ThiB  word  is  fall  of  organizing,  super- 
intending, governing  force.  Ko  raefa  word  j»  xmed  by  Peter  in  all  the  New 
Testttnent 

••  OaL  ii  7,  8. 
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hands  of  fellowship  (partnerBhip*)  to  Paul  that  they  should 
go  to  the  circumcision"  How,  then,  could  he  be  primate  of 
the  whole  church?  He  was  not  '* intrusted"  with  such  a 
charge.  Christ  did  not  "  work  effectually  in  him  "  to  such 
a  labor.  He  did  not  so  understand  his  own  commission  and 
sphere. 

Dr.  S.,  in  fact,  admits  that  "  this  j)rimacy  never  interfered 
with  the  independence  of  the  other  apostles  in  their  own 
spheres  of  labor."  t  And  by  this  admission  he  shows  how 
utterly  regardless  he  is  of  even  the  appearance  of  consistency 
with  himself.  A  "  primacy  "  without  authority,  a  **  supreme 
rule  "  without  sway,  a  "  general "  and  '^practical  superinten- 
dence of  the  church,"t  which  yet  "  never  interferes  with  the 
independence  of  others  in  their  own  spheres  of  labor  1"  Such 
is  "  the  primacy  of  Peter  1"  Such  is  the  bewildering  levity 
with  which  Dr.  Schaff  permits  himself  to  use  language  when 
speaking  of  questions  which  involve,  not  the  form  only  of 
the  Christian  church,  but  the  very  truth  and  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights  of  men.  He 
goes  on  again  to  re-assert  this  doctrine,  and  to  build  on  it 
the  most  stupendous  theories,  as  if  quite  unconscious  that  he 
had  demolished  the  very  substance  of  it  by  the  above  admis- 
sion. He  tells  us  that  the  "  actual  superiority  of  this  apostle 
appears  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  gospels,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  Acts  ;"  §  that  this  "  superiority  is  so  clearly  assigned 
him  by  his  natural  capacities,  as  well  as  by  the  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  apostolic  his- 
tory, that  nothing  but  blind  party  spirit  can  explain,  with- 
out, however,  by  any  means  justifying,  the  denial  of  it."  || 

It  is  true,  in  some  of  these  passages,  he  afSrms  this 
especially  of  the  period  "  down  to  the  apostolic  council  at 
Jerusalem."1T  But  we  must  hold  him  to  his  general  theory, 
which  is,  that  "  the  sense  "  of  Christ's  words  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.)  is  thus  :  "  I  endow  thee  vsUh  all  the  powers  of  its  (my 
church's)  "government  under  me;"  and  that  "in  these 
words  our  Lord  describes  the  official  character  of  this  apos- 
tle, and  foretells  to  him  his  future  place  in  tht  history  of  the 


*  Gal.  ii.  9 :  jroivuviaf.    Its  general  meaDing  u  that  of  partnerghip, 
t  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  864.  t  P.  897.  §  P.  874. 

I  P.  864.  t  P.  858. 
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church  ;  "  *  and  that  "  Peter  here  appears  as  Me  foundation 
of  that  wonderful  spiritual  edificty  t 

This  is  Dr.  SchaflTs  theory.  Of  course,  no  papist  would 
desire  it  stated  in  stronger  terms,  or  cmld  so  state  it,  if  left 
at  liberty  to  do  so  for  himself.  How  it  will  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  the  facts  of  the  apostolic  history,  the  reader  has 
already  seen.  Dr.  Schaff  himself  admits  that  it  will  not  bear 
this  comparison,  by  the  vei:y  admission  that  "  this  primacy 
never  interfered  with  the  independence  of  the  other  apostles." 
A  "primacy,"  which  "never  interfered  with  the  indepen- 
dence "  of  its  subordinates,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  Dr.  Schaflf  asserts  for  it  also  the  whole  weight  of  his- 
torical authority — the  unanimous  consent  of  the  early  church. 
"  We  must,"  he  says,  "  vMh  all  the  fotiiers,  *  *  refer  the 
words,  *  thou  art  a  rock,'  Ac,  by  all  means,  to  Peter."t 

In  support  of  this  astounding  assertion,  Dr.  Schaff  has 
given  us  only  a  single  sorap  from  Origen,  and  that  cited  from 
Eusebius,  and  put  into  a  foot  note :  §  "  Peter,  on  whom  the 
church  of  Christ  is  built,''^  Jkc. 

But  this  is  not  enough  to  allow  Origen  to  say  on  a  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  which  he  had  views  of  his  own,  which  he 
has  often  expressed  with  characteristic  fervor  and  boldness, 
and  which  imprinted  themselves  on  the  literature  of  the  church 
for  many  centuries  after  him.  Here  is  his  exposition  in  full 
of  the  passage  on  which  Dr.  S.  founds  his  theory  :|| 

"  As  to  the  reply  of  Simon  Peter,  in  thisse  words,  *  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'  if  we  say  the  same  thing  that  Pe- 
ter said,  flesh  and  blood  not  revealing  it  to  us,  but  the  light  shining 
in  our  heart  from  the  Father  in  heaven,  we  too  become  even  what 
Peter  was,  being  pronounced  blessed  in  like  manner  with  him,^  inas- 
much as  the  causes  of  beatification  pertain  alike  to  him  and  to  us,  since 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  to  us  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  but  the  Father  in  heaven,  from  heaven  itself, 
that  we  might  dwell  in  heaven,  hath  revealed  to  us  the  revelation 
which  leadeth  up  to  heaven  those  who,  stripping  away  every  veil  from 


*  Ap.  CHl,  p.  353.    The  italics  Id  this  latter  sentenoe  are  Dr.  SohaflTa. 

f  Ibid.  t  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  862.  §  P.  860. 

I  Matt  xvL  16»  ifec. 

f  Kai  tnroi  yii^tBa  o«p  kwA  h  Ilfrpof,  hfi6ivt  ivrii  fM«o^t^6fi*»9U 
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their  heart,  receive  the  spirit  of  viBdom  and  reyelation  of  God.  And 
if  we  say  as  Peter  said,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,'  flesh  and  blood  not  revealing  it  to'us,  but  the  light  shining  in 
our  heart  from  the  Father  in  heaven,  we  become  Peter,*  and  to  us 
may  it  be  said,  f  by  the  word, '  thou  art  Peter,'  and  what  follows.  J 
For  every  disciple  of  Christ  is  a  rock,  §  And  upon  every  such  rock  is 
built  II  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  polity  (government) 
conformed  to  it  ^  For  in  every  one  of  those  who  are  perfect,  even 
in  those  who  have  the  assemblage  **  of  those  doctrines,  and  works, 
and  dispositions  ff  which  fully  constitute  blessedness,  is  the  church 
built  up  by  God. 

"  But  if  you  think  that  the  whole  church  is  built  of  God  upon  that 
one  Peter  alone,  what  can  you  say  concerning  John,  the  son  of  thun- 
der, or  each  of  the  apostles  ?  Moreover,  shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
against  Peter  peculiarly  JJ  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  but  that 
they  shall  prevail  against  the  other  apostles  and  perfect  men  ?  Was 
not  that  just  before  spoken  addressed  to  all  and  every  one  of  them, 
*  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her,'  and  that  too,  *  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  ?'  Were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  given  to  Peter  only,  and  shall  no  one  else  of  the  blessed  re- 
ceive them  ?  But  if  that  is  common  to  the  rest,  *  I  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  how  not  all  that  was  said  before  and 
after,  as  addressed  to  Peter  ?  Here,  it  is  true,  these  things  are  spoken 
as  if  addressed  to  Peter,  ^Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,'  <fec.,  but  in 
the  gospel  of  John  (xx.  22)  the  Saviour,  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
his  disciples,  by  that  insufflation  §§  (breathing  on  ihem),  saith,  *  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  the  rest.  ||||  Many  will,  therefore,  say  to  the 
Saviour,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,' — but  shall 
not  all  who  make  this  profession  (flesh  and  blood  by  no  means  reveal- 
ing it  to  them,  but  the  Father  in  heaven,  drawing  off"  the  veil  which 
rested  on  their  hearts,  that  thereafter  they  may,  with  open  face,  be- 
holding in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of 
God),  say  ©/"him,  *  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  and  to  him,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,' 
&c.  ?  And  if  any  one  shall  so  speak  to  him,  'flesh  and  blood  not 
having  revealed  the  same  to  him,  but  the  Father  in  heaven,'  he  shall 
obtain  the  things  spohen^  as  the  letter  of  the  gospel  speaks  to  thai 


*  TipdfttOa  Uirpofy  PetroB  efBcimur.    f  Aiyoiro. 

%  'H  Mr'  uvrdw  mXtnU  ••  Td  i^fotcfm. 

f f  Noif/i^rwr.  }J  K.'«y. 
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Pffer,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  teaches  to  every  man  who  he- 
comes  sueh  as  Peter  was.  For  all  the  followers  of  Christ  derive  their 
name  *  from  the  rock,  even  the  followers  of  Christ  the  spiritual  rock 
which  follows  those  who  are  saved,  that  from  it  they  may  drink  the 
spiritual  drink.  These  are  named  from  the  rock,  even  Christ.  *  * 
Sumamed  from  Christ,  they  are  called  Christians ;  from  the  Rock, 
Peters.'*! 

So  Origan  on  "  the  primacy  of  Peter," — a  primacy  which, 
whatever  it  be,  pertains  to  every  believing  and  confessing 
sonl.  So  many  "Peters,"  "rocks,"  and  "foundations"  of 
the  church  would  by  no  means  suit  the  theory  of  Rome  and 
her  advocates. 

is  as  fixed  a  maxim  in  her  polity  as  it  was  in  that  of  Ulysses. 
Dr.  SchafPs  appeal  to  Origen  draws  forth  from  the  earliest 
commentator  of  the  Christian  church  a  noble  assertion  of 
Christian  individuality,  which  is  full  of  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  Protestantism,  and  contradictory  to  every  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  popery.  In  Origen's  system,  faith  is  the 
result  of  a  special  illumination  from  the  Father.  It  is  an 
immediate  act  of  the  soul  on  Christ.  The  confession  which 
completes  and  proclaims  it  is  addressed  directly  to  Christ. 
No  church  intermediation  in  the  matter.  Every  Christian 
is  a  rock  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Hippolytns,  of  the  same  (third)  century,  relates  the  life 
and  martyrdom  of  Peter  with  all  the  accessory  traditions  of 
the  second  century,  but  his  memoir  does  not  contain  a  word 
which  implies  that  he  supposed  Peter  to  be,  in  any  respect, 
distinguished  from,  or  superior  to,  the  other  apostles.  X 

And  in  the  recently-discovered  book  entitled  "  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,"  now  generally  ascribed  to  the  same  author, 
Peter  is  twice  mentioned,  but,  in  both  instances,  without  the 
least  distinction  from  the  other  apostles.  ^ 


*  ILipiurv^Ac,  nomen  trahnn^ 

f  ;i^^iirrod  wa^wvfiot^  ij^fAriomf  ;(/>io-riayoc,  irlr^at  61  Illr^i.^  Origenis  Op., 
torn,  ill,  p.  528,  <bc. 

X  De  daod.  Apostolis^  Op.,  torn,  ii  App.  p.  80.    Ed.  Fabric  Hamburg,  17 le. 

§  Origenis  Philosophumena  (imeh  was  the  title  under  which  the  work  waa 
fint  publiahed)  tl  20,  and  vii  82,  pp.  176  and  255.    Oxford,  1851. 
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In  his  book  "  de  Antichristo."  however,  he  lays  down  the 
falsifying  and  assuming  the  ofSces  of  Christ  as  a  sure  mark 
of  Antichrist.*  He  is  clearly  of  opinion,  too,  that  Antichrist 
would  be  revealed  at  Rome,  t 

Gregory  (of  Neo-Caesarea,  third  century,  shamefully  nick- 
named Thaumaturgus)  alludes  to  the  passage,  but  merely 
inserts  the  question  of  our  Lord  and  the  answer  of  Peter 
as  a  general  declaration  of  the  divinity  and  Messiahship  of 
Christ.    He  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Peter.  J 

Hilary  (of  Poitiers,  fourth  century)  thus  expounds  the 
passage  :  "  Peter  speaks  what  human  voice  had  not  yet 
uttered,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.' 
*  *  The  Father,  by  saying,  *  This  is  my  /Son,'  made  a  revela- 
tion to  Peter  which  enabled  him  to  say,  *  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God.^  On  this  rock  of  confession,  therefore,  is  the  erection 
of  the  church.'  *  *  This  faith  is  the  foundation  of  the 
church  ;  through  this  faith  the  gates  of  hell  are  weak  against 
her.  This  faith  holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
What  this  faith  looses  or  binds  on  earth,  the  same  is  bound 
and  loosed  in  heaven."  § 

Eusebius  (of  Csesarea)  expresses  his  views  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  church,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
directly gives  an  exegesis  of  this  passage,  in  his  Comm. 
on  Is.  xxviii.  16,  as  follows :  "  *  Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion,'  &c.  (where  he  cites  the 
whole  passage),  *I  will  lay  my  precious  and  honorable 
stone  II  at  the  corner,  and  I  will  make  the  same  lofty,  and 
glorious,  and  conspicuous  to  all  other  men  (i.  e.  Gentiles), 
so  that  he  that  believeth  in  him  may  not  fail  of  his  hope.' 
This  stone,  then,  he  promises  that  he  would  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  Zion,  which  he  did  in  fact  when  he  fulfilled  this 
saying,  *  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church.'    For  Mount 


*  De  Antichristo,  Op.,  torn,  ii ,  §  6. 

f  lb.  §  25,  and  following. 

X  Serm.  in  S.  Theoph.  et  de  Christi  Bapt,  Op.,  p.  87.     Paris,  1622. 

g  Super  hanc  igitur  confeasionis  petram  ecclesiie  flsdificatio  est  *  *  Hsbc 
fides  ecclesiie  fundamentuna  est;  per  hanc  fidem  infirmee  advereus  earn  sunt 
portie  inferorum.  Hiec  fides  regni  ccBlestis  habet  claves.  Hiec  fides  quas  in 
terris  solvent  aut  ligaverit,  et  ligata  in  coelis  sunt  et  soluta.^^.  Hilarii  de 
Trinitote,  lib.  ▼!,  Op.,  p.  903--1.     Paris,  1693. 
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Zion  we  generally  take  to  signify  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  church  foAnded  thereupon."* 

And  on  p.  17  :  "  *  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.' 
He  that  believeth  will  be  of  patient  mind,  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  the  word.  And  this  may  be  the  stone"  (cf.  v. 
16),  *'  the  very  rock  itself,  concerning  which  the  Saviour 
said,  *  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church.' " 

Eusebius  often  alludes  to  this  passage,  and  always  inter- 
prets it  in  the  same  spiritualizing  way,  not  even  mentioning 
Peter  in  connexion  with  it. 

Nor  among  all  the  fragments  of  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  do  we  meet  with  the  idea  that  Peter  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  (except  in  the  clause  from  Origen, 
which  Origen  himself  has  fully  vindicated  above  from  any 
such  misinterpretation),  or  that  it  is  under  any  other  "  pri- 
macy "  than  that  of  the  "  King  of  Saints." 

Augustine,  in  his  "  Retractations,"  says :  "  When  I  was  a 
presbyter,  I  said,  in  a  certain  place,  concerning  the  apostle 
Peter,  that  on  him,  as  on  a  rock,  the  church  was  founded. 
But  I  know  that  since,  I  have  very  often  explained  what  was 
said  hj  the  Lord,  *Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock,'  Ac, 
to  signify  upon  him  whom  Peter  confessed  when  he  said, 
*  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;'  and  so 
from  the  rock  denominated  Peter,  he  was  a  figure  of  the 
church  which  is  built  upon  this  rock.  *  *  For  it  was  not 
said  to  him,  *  Thou  art  a  rock,'  but  *  Thou  art  Peter.'  The 
rock,  however,  was  Christ,  whom  when  Simon  confessed  as 
the  whole  church  confesses  him,  he  was  called  Peter.  Of 
these  two  opinions,  let  the  reader  choose  the  more  pro- 
bable." t 

In  his  exposition  of  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  "  His  foundation  is  in 
the  holy  mountains,"  he  discusses  at  large  the  foundation  of 
the  church,  viz.,  the  apostles  and  prophets  resting  on  Christy 


*  EitaiK  yap  Spos  TO  'cvayycXtirdy  Kfipvyfta,  Kai  lirl  roiro  redtiie\tu>fttifriv  iKKXriuituf 
roXXoAis  'e^itHpafiiy. — EasebU  CtBg,  Comm.  in  Hesaiam,  cap.  xxviii.  16.  Col- 
lectio  Nova  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Griecorum,  torn,  ii.,  p.  467. 

f  Nou  enim  dictum  est  illi,  Tu  es  petra,  sed  Tu  et  Fetrtu,  Petra  antem 
erat  Christua,  quern  confessus  Simon  sicat  eum  tota  ecclesia  confitetur,  dictus 
eit  Petrat. — Auguat  Retract,  lib.  i.,  c  21,  Op.,  torn.  I,  p.  82.    Yenetiia^  1729. 
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who  is  the  fundamentum  fundameniorum  (citing  Eph.  ii.  10), 
without  so  much  as  mentioning  Peter.  * 

In  a  sermon  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  cites  the 
confession  of  Peter,  and  the  blessing,  &c.,  which  followed, 
"Blessed  art  thou,"  Ac,  "in  heaven."  And  then  adds: 
"  The  faith  merited  to  be  so  addressed,  not  the  man.  For 
the  man  himself— what  was  he,  but  what  the  Psalmist  sajs, 
^Every  man  is  a  liar  J  f 

He  expounds  the  same  passage  with  great  fulness  in  an- 
other of  his  sermons,  concluding  thus  :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  which  thou  hast  confessed,  on  this  rock  which 
thou  hast  recognised  when  thousaidst, '  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,'  vnll  Ibuild  my  church;  that  isj 
upon  myself^  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  rmll  I  buUd  my  church, 
I  wHl  build  thee  upon  me,  not  me  upon  thee.^'X 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus  expounds  the  passage :  "  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  our  God  is  called  the  rock  of  faith  : 
the  rock  in  a  general  way,  on  account  of  the  immutability  of 
his  Godhead  ;  the  rock  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
foundation.  As  the  Lord  himself  said  to  the  chief  of  the 
apostles, '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  on  the  confession,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christ,  because  Peter 
had  said,  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'"§ 

"  If  Peter  was  a  rock,"  says  Basil  ("  the  Great "),  "  not  as 
Christ  is  he  a  rock,  but  as  Peter  a  rock.  For  Christ  truly 
is  the  immovable  rock  :  Peter  is  so  on  account  of  the  rock.|| 
For  Jesus  bestows  his  own  dignities,  yet  sustains  no  loss,  but 
has  what  he  bestows.    He  is  Light.    Ye  are  the  light  of  the 


•  Op.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  919. 

f  Fides  hoc  meruit  audi  re,  non  homo.  Nam  ipse  homo,  quid  erat,  nisi 
quod  ait  Tsalmus,  Omnis  hoino  mendax, — Serm.  282.  In  Dieb.  Pasc.,  Op., 
torn,  v.,  p.  l»8l-2. 

I  Super  Iianc  petram  quam  *  *  confeHsus  es  *  *  sdificabo  ecclesiam  meam ; 
id  est,  super  me  ipeum,  Filium  Dei  Vivi,  ledificabo  ecclesiam  meam.  Super 
me  ffidificabo  te,  non  me  super  te. — Serm.  76,  Op.,  torn,  v.,  p.  415. 

§  Super  banc  petraia  •  •  super  confcssionem  videlicet  Cbristi,  quia 
dixerat,  *  Tu  es  Christus,*  Jic. — Greg.  ^'y6S.,  ex  Vet  Testam.  Delect  Testim. 
4e>,  Op.,  p.  262.     Only  extant  in  the  Latin  of  Sifanus. 

I   xf^crdi  yap  Svrus  xlrpa  dvaAcoros*  Ilirpot  il  ita  riiv  vc rpay.-— Hom.  de  PODoit, 

OpL,  torn.  ii.  p.  863.     £d  BenedL    Paris,  1839. 
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world.  He  is  a  Priest.  He  maketh  them  priests.  *  *  He 
is  a  Rock.  He  maketh  a  rock,  and  bestoweth  his  own  on 
his  servants." 

In  another  passage  he  is  very  clear  as  to  the  foundation 
of  the  church  :  **  We  are  God's  husbandry.  We  are  God's 
building.  If  we  depart  from  the  life-giving  root,  the  faith  in 
Christ,  we  are  cast  forth,  withered  and  burnt.  *  *  If  we 
abide  not  on  the  foundation  of  the  aposiks,*  being  utterly 
baseless,  we  fall  to  ruin,  and  our  fall  is  great.'' 

"Peter,"  says  Ambrose  on  this  passage,  "waited  not 
for  the  opinion  of  the  people,  but  proclaimed  his  own, 
saying,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God!' 
Great  is  the  grace  of  Christ,  who  has  bestowed  almost 
all  his  own  names  on  his  disciples.  '  I,'  he  says,  '  am  the 
light  of  the  world  ;'  *  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.'  *  I 
am  the  living  bread ;'  and  '  we  are  all  one  bread.'  '  I  am 
the  true  vine  ;'  *  I  have  planted  thee  a  noble  vine.'  Christ 
is  the  Rock ;  for  *  they  all  drink  from  that  spiritual  rock 
which  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ.'  The  favor 
of  that  title  also  he  did  not  deny  to  his  disciple,  so  that  he, 
too,  is  Peter,  because  from  the  rock  he  derives  strength  of 
constancy,  firmness  of  faith. 

"  Strive,  therefore,  that  thou,  too,  be  a  rock.f  Seek  not 
the  rock,  therefore,  without  thyself,  but  within  thyself. 
Thine  act  is  a  rock.  Thy  mind  is  a  rock.  Thy  faith  is  a 
rock.  Faith  is  the  foundation  of  the  church.|  If  thou  be  a 
rock,  thou  shalt  be  in  the  church,  because  the  church  is  upon 
a  rock.  If  thou  be  in  the  church,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  thee." 

The  close  resemblance  of  Ambrose's  exposition  to  that  of 
Origen,  will  of  course  be  observed.  It  is  yet  more  clear  in 
the  following  passage,  "  Believe,  therefore,  even  as  Peter 
believed,  that  thou  too  mayest  be  counted  worthy  to  hear 
those  words,  blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not," 


•  'Ea»  /iJ>  swt^lvb}^t»  Tta  B€fisXi(j  rdv  diroardXuy.— Com.  ID  £&,  cap.  i.,   Op.,  tom. 
L,  p.  654. 
f  £mtere  ergo  ut  et  tu  petra  sis. 
X  Petra  tua  fides  est    Fundamentum  eccleiin  fides  esi 
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Ac.  For  he  who  bath  overcome  the  flesh  is  a  (or  the)  foun- 
dation of  the  church.* 

Cyril  (of  Jerusalem)  simply  cites  the  confession  and  the 
blessing  ("blessed-  art  thou,"  Ac.),  and  adds,  "whoever 
therefore  acknowledges  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  is  partaker  of  that  blessedness.  But  he*  who  denieth 
the  Son  of  God  is  wretched  and'  miserable."! 

He  speaks  of  "  Christ  the  true  head,"  "himself  the  head 
of  his  body  the  church,"t  **  the  mentally  perceived  rock,"^ 
the  "  corner  stone  f  but  never  of  Peter  under  any  such  title, 
or  in  any  other  character,  than  as  an  honored  and  faithful 
servant  of  Christ. 

"  Peter,"  says  Epiphanius,  "  who,  for  a  time,  had  denied 
the  Lord,  became  a  firm  rock  to  us  when  he  laid  down  as  a 
foundation  the  faith  of  the  Lord  on  which  the  church  is  every 
way  built.il  Because  he  first  confessed  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  and  heard  the  words, '  upon  this  rock  of  steadfast 
faith  I  will  build  my  church.' "IT 

Chrysostom  thus  expounds  Matt.  xvi.  18.  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  n>y  church ;"  that  is, 
on  the  faith  of  this  confession. 

So  briefly  and  yet  so  decidedly  does  Chrysostom  despatch 
the  clause.  And  as  to  any  superiority  of  Peter  over  Paul, 
if  we  were  disposed  to  make  out  the  opposite  theory  from 
Chrysostom,  nothing  would  be  easier.  Dr.  S.,  when  he  pro- 
nounces Peter  "  the  organ  of  the  whole  college  of  apostles," 
cites  Chrysostom  (in  a  foot-note  again — these  foot-notes  are 
like  javelins  thrust  into  the  ground  on  the  line  of  the  read- 
er's march),  declaring  him  "  the  chosen  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  disciples,  and  the  head  of  the  band  or 


*  Crede  igitur  queraadmodum  Petras  credidit ;  ut  et  tu  audire  merearis, 
^c  (v.  17).  Qui  enim  carnem  yiceret,  Eoolesiae  fundameDtum  eet — S.  Ambro- 
ni  Expoa.  Evan.  Luc,  lib.  vi.,  Op.,  torn,  ir.,  p.  148,  Venetiis,  1781. 

^   h  roivvy  yyuf^i^biy  rdw  KvfMoy  i)/iuy  Iqaov*  X.  riv  iiop  ro^  Geov  r^(  ftaKafi6rtir9f 

^trfx«,  Ac— Cyr.  Oat  xi.  Op,  p.  160.    Ed.  Bened.  1768. 

X  dvT6i  h  KS(pa\ii  to9  Loi/iardi  r!ls  'ExrXiFffca;. — Oat  18,  p.  194. 

g  yonrhff  Uirpaw,  p.  199  4  187. 

I    riip  ircoTiv  rai  Kvpcop,  'c^'  9  iiKo66fjifiTO  fi  Elc/rXiyo-fa  tcara  rripra  rp&irov. 

^  irl  TTi  Hifa  radrj;  rFif  dff^aXovt  rlcrtuf  iiKoSoftfyna  ri)y  U.  —  S.  Eplph.  Adv. 

Haer^  lib.  il  Op.,  torn,  il,  p.  600.     Oolonie,  1682. 
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group,"*  But  if  Dr.  8.  had  looked  a  little  further  into 
Chrysostom,  he  would  have  found  him  saying  incomparably 
ha&dsomer  things  of  Paul.  He  not  only  calls  him  along  wilji 
Peter  (and  before  him  as  it  happens),  by  the  same  and  yet 
higher  titles,  e.  g. "  Paul  and  Peter,  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
the  chiefs  of  the  apostles,"!  but  he  calls  Paul  distinctly  "  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,''  '*  the  common  father  and  progenitor 
of  the  servants  of  Christ,"!  "  the  light  of  the  churches," 
"  the  teacher  of  the  world,"  a  "  spiritual  trumpet,"  a  "  celes- 
tial lyre."  "  Though  small  of  person,"  he  says, "  Paul-Ksom- 
passed  the  world,  and  ran  around  it  as  if  he  were  winged."§ 
But  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  calls  Paul  *^  the  im- 
pregnable tower,"||  ''the  foundation  of  the  faUKP^^  How 
poor  and  frigid  the  epithets  of  Peter  which  Bellarmine  and 
Dr.  Schaff  have  culled  from  Chrysostom,  in  comparison  with 
these !  In  truth,  we  cannot  entirely  acquit  the  good  father 
of  extravagance  in  some  of  these  and  other  titles  which  he 
has  applied  to  Paul.  But  we  must  remember  that  be  was 
oriental,  not  only  by  birth  and  nurture,  but  in  his  bold  and 
ardent  genius ;  and  we  must  observe  too,  that  he  qualifies 
these  somewhat  unguarded  eulogies,  by  the  phrase  '^not 
Paul,  however,  but  the  grace  of  the  spirit"**  So  that  we 
could  not  do  him  a  greater  injustice  than  to  suppose  that  he 
ascribed  to  Paul  any  other  pre-eminence  than  what  .he  de- 
rived from  "  the  energy  of  Christ,  which  wrought  in  him 
mightily." 

Jerome  has  said  some  rash  things  of  Peter  in  his  -letters. 
But  he  thus  expounds  Matt.  xvi.  16,  &c.,  which  alone  is  or 
can  be  claimed  as  the  Scriptural  basis  of  his  primacy : 
'''Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock,'  <^<2«   ^  Christ,  himself 


*  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  848,  n. 

f  IXovAoy  Kal   Hdrpov  ro^s  itvXovs  rnt  i<rjrXi}9ta(,  roi^  Kopvfatovs  rwf   dartforoXnw. 
t  i  Ttav  dird9roX(oy  hyt^i'^v,  ib.  §  28.    &  xoivdi  nurtifi  kqi  irpoy9V0i  rwy  6ovk<oif  roH  X. 

ih.  §  26.— Suicer^A  ColIectioB. 

§  KoBawtprntnrrtpoviesptUpditst  rf^  dixovftii^tit^ — De  Poon.  Hom  ,  §  U.    Op.,  tom.  ii.] 
]V208. 

I  r^o  wvfyif  d««><»rol^ — lb. 

f  Tdv  BifttXiav  ritf  wiant^^Uom.  ia  illud,  Saliitate  Pria.  et  Aq.,  Op  .iii.  177. 

♦•  lU,  p.  17«. 

Vol.  I.— No.  I.  4 
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the  Light,  granted  to  his  apostles  to  be  called  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  bestowed  other  titles  on  them,  so  to  Simon 
also,  who  believed  on  the  rock  Christ,  he  gave  the  name 
ofPeter."^ 

Basil  of  Seleucia  (fifth  century),  after  quoting  at  length 
the  confession  of  Peter,  continues  thus :  "  Christ  having 
called  this  confession  a  Rock,  names  him  who  first  confessed 
it  Peter  ;  bestowing  the  name  as  a  token  of  the  confession. 
For  this  is  truly  the  rock  of  godliness,  this  the  basis  of  sal- 
vation, this  the  bulwark  of  faith,  this  the  .foundation  of 
truth :  for  '  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory  and  power  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen.' "  f 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  (fifth  century),  says, "  Christ  proposed 
that  inquiry  to  his  disciples,  whom  do  men  say  that  lam,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  all  men  the  firm  confession,  which 
Peter,  inspired  by  him,  laid  down  as  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Lord  built  his  own  church."t 

The  following  exposition  will  have,  perhaps,  some  weight 
at  Mercersberg,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  pope — and  one  of 
no  less  fame  than  Gregory  "  the  Great."  He  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century. 

"  In  the  style  of  Scripture,  when  a  roek  is  mentioned  in 
the  singular  number,  who  else  than  Christ  is  understood  ? 
This  is  attested  by  Paul,  who  says  '  the  rock  was  Christ.' 
But  when  they  are  spoken  of  plurally,  they  are  the  members 
of  Christ,  that  is,  holy  men  who  are  made  strong  by  his 
strength.  Whom  indeed,  Peter,  the  apostle,  calls  *  stones' 
(I  Pet.  ii.),  saying  *  ye  also  as  living  stones,' "  &c.§ 

"  Christ  and  the  church  is  one  person."    "  Christ  with 


*  SiiDoni  qui  credebat  in  petrara  Christum,  Petri  largitna  eat  Domen. — Com. 
in  Matt  xvi.l8.     Op.,  torn.  8.  £d.  Erasm. 

f  ravTiiw  nr»  i^oXayiav  Illrpav  traXiaaf. — S.  Baailii  Seleao.  Or.  xziv.  at  the  end. 
Op.,  p.  142.    Paria.  1622. 

\  rhv  a9^\^  hftoXoylMf  .  .  .  .  i0'  j}  r^v  lavro9  hsKXiioiap  h  K^piof  ilMroM^iro*.— laid. 
Ep.,  lib.  L  286. 

§  In  aacro  eloquio  cam  aingnlari  nnmero  petra  nominator,  quia  alius  qnam 
Chrietue  aecipitnrf  Paulo  atteatante,  Ac  ...  .  Cum  vero  ploraliter  ap- 
pellantur,  membra  ejna.  ....  Quoa  niminim  Petrua  apoatolua  lapidea  Tooat 
(1  Pet  iL).  .  .  .  Expoa.  Moral.,  Op.,  tom.  IL,  p.  822. 
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his  holy  church  is  one  substance."  "  What  are  all  Chris- 
tians but  members  of  Christ  ?"  Could  Gregory  then  have 
supposed  that  Christ  was  founded  on  Peter  ? — that  Peter 
was  the  head  of  Christ?  He  would  probably  have  rejected 
the  idea  with  as  much  horror  as  he  did  the  title  of  *'  Uni- 
versal Bishop," — which  ho  is  well  known  to  have  declared, 
was  a  mark  of  Antichrist,  The  papacy,  then,  has  been  con- 
siderably "  developed"  (quite  genetically,  however),  since  the 
time  of  Gregory  "  the  Great." 

Thus  we  see  that  even  adopting  Dr.  Schaff 's  sweepingly 
comprehensive  "Age  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  all  the  prin- 
cipal "  fathers"  of  that "  Age"  united-  in  representing  Christ 
as  the  only  rock  on  which  his  church  is  founded,  the  only 
primate  whose  sway  she  acknowledges. 

But  even  after  the  Roman  church  had  made  fearful  strides 
towards  her  later  apostasy,  the  most  eminent  writers  within 
her  own  communion  boldly  protested  against  the  enormous 
absurdity  and  impiety  of  assigning  a  human  foundation  to 
a  divine  church. 

Berengandus  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  he 
holds  the  following  language.  "  I  have  been  reproved  by  a 
certain  person  for  calling  Peter  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  that  place  where  the  Lord  said  to  him,*  Thou  art  Peter,' 
Ac  If  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  the  church  even  as  the  other 
apostles,  as  the  passage  before  us  plainly  shows,  then  upon 
him'  was  the  church  built,  even  as  on  the  rest.  Nor  is  1  Cor. 
iii.  11.  at  variance  with  this.  For  Christ  is  the  foundation 
of  all  his  own  apostles,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  founda- 
tions of  those  who  through  them  believe.  One  foundation 
there  is,  therefore,  that  is  Christ,  by  whom  all  the  foundations 
are  held  together,  upon  whom  the  whole  structure  of  the  church 
is  erected"* 

"  The  faith  of  the  church  of  God  cannot  fail,"  says  Ber- 
nard, "which  has  been  founded  on  the  solid  rock  Christ. 


*  Unam  eat  igitiur  fandamentam,  id  est  Ghristaa  .  .  super  quern  tota  com- 
pages  KeeleaisB  coristraeta  est. — Bereng.  Ezpoa.  Apoe.  de  Via.  rii  (cap.  v.  14), 
la  Cod.  Op.  St.  Ambrosii,  torn,  viiu,  p.  861. 
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Whence  the  Lord  (Matt,  xvi.)  says  to  Peter,  *Thou  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,"  Ac* 

That  Bernard  was  quite  sound  on  this  point,  is  plain  also 
from  an  incidental  but  important  passage  in  his  "  Tractatus 
Gonfessionis."  "  Because  the  church  is  founded  in  faith  and 
in  the  sacraments,  therefore  it  pertains  not  to  him  (the  Pope) 
to  give  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  new  articles  of  faith, 
or  to  remove  those  already  given,  or  to  institute  new  sacra* 
ments,  or  to  remove  those  already  instituted  :  this  belongs  to 
the  highest  power,  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone,  who  is  the 
foundation  of  the  church."! 

Pascasius  Ratbert  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  Roman  church  in  the  ninth  century.  Bellarmine  reports 
him  the  first  author  who  stated  in  full  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Mo- 
reri  (and  other  learned  Romanists)  think  that,  strong  as  are 
his  ei^ressions  on  this  subject,  he  still  held  to  a  figurative 
sense,  and  was  only  "  un  pen  trop  mystique."  Be  that  as  it 
may  ;  even  if  he  were  a  believer  in  transubstantiation,  he  was 
not  so  capacious  of  absurdities  as  to  allow  that  Peter  was 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Here  is  his  inter* 
pretation. 

'^  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  <fec.,  which  name  is 
derived  from  the  rock,  that  is  from  me,  on  whom  is  built  the 
whole  church.J  For  not,  as  some  erroneously  think,  is  Pe- 
ter the  foundation  of  the  whole  church,§  because  other  foun- 
dation can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus.  Although  upon  that  foundation  Peter  is  rightly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  laid,  nevertheless,  in  that  rock  and 


*  KoD  potest  deficere  fides  Eccleeife  Dei  quae  supra  firmam  petram  Chris* 
tain  fundata  est.— Bernard  (Clairr.)  de  Chris.  Fid.  ,Firmitate.  Op.,  tomi.,  p.  7. 
Ed.  Bened.  Yenet  1746. 

f  Quia  Ecdesia  fundata  est  in  fide  et  sacramentie,  ideo  ad  Eoclesin  minis- 
tros  noTos  articulos  fidei  eder^  Tel  editos  removere»  aut  nova  sacraments 
instituere  aut  instituta  removcre  non  perlinet  (papn  from  the  previous  sen- 
tence); et  hoc  est  potestatis  excellentiMimc,  quae  soli  Chriato  debetur,  quod 
est  Ecclesise  fundamentum. — Op.,  torn,  iil,  p.  422. 

\  A  petra,  id  eat,  a  me  super  quern  ssdificatur  omnia  Ecoleaia. 

g  Non  enim,  ut  qoidam  male  patant»  Petrus  fundamentom  totiua  £oolesi» 
6st»  quia,  Ac 
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•pon  that  rock  fr6m  which  he  received  hie  name,  is  that 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  built  and  established,  that  is  upon 
Christ,*  that  it  may  abide  firm  for  ever.  *  •  And  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  not  here  first  was  that  name  given  him,  but 
long  before  (John  i.  42).  And  he  said  not,  thou  shaU  be 
called  Peter,  because  he  had  already  been  so  called,  but  he 
saith  expressly,  *  thou  art  Peter,'  and  upon  this  rock  from 
which  thou  hast  been  made  Peter,  I  will  build  my  church.f 
Not  because  he  was  already  so  firm,  but  because  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  he  should  be  made  so  by  Christ,  who 
calleth  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were.  And 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  should  be  so  established  that '  neither 
death  nor  life,'  Ac.  (Rom.  viii.  last.)  So  too,  he  was  not  yet 
blessed  in  fact,  but  only  in  the  predestination  of  God,  by 
whom,  not  as  he  then  was,  but  as  he  was  to  be,  he  was  be- 
loved by  the  Lord.  •  •  •  Whether  thou  sayest  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  this  faith,  or  against  the 
church  which  in  this  faith  is  built  and  established  upon 
Christ,:^  it  is  all  one,  so  the  foundation  is  not  dissolved,  nor 
such  and  so  great  faith  invalidated,  nor  the  church  amidst 
innumerable  gusts  and  tempests  overwhelmed.  But  so  great 
faith  is  not  born  but  by  the  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  every  one  who 
haih  this  faith  is  called  Peter ^  from  the  solidity  of  the  rock,§ 
flesh  and  blood  not  revealing  it,  but  God,  *  *  so  that  with 
the  apostle  he  may  say  (Phil.  iii.  20).  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  every  one  of  the  faithfal  is  so  far  a  rock||  as  he 
is  an  imitator  of  Christ,  and  so  far  light  as  he  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  light.  And  in  this  way  only  is  the  church  of 
Christ  founded  upon  them  as  they  are  themselves  established 
by  Christ.     Whence,  not  on  Peter  only, If  but  on  all  the  apos- 


*  In  ea  petra  .  .  et  sop«r  eam  tota  oonstraitar  et  constabilitor  ilia  coelestia 
HMrnaalem,  id  est,  enpra  Christnm,  ut  firma  permaneat  in  Bempiteroum/ 

f  To  ea  Petnii^  et  Buper  hane  petram  a  qua  Petrus  facias  es,  adificabo  Ec- 
elesiam  meam. 

I  £ea  qusB  hao  fide  supra  Christum  fundata  est  et  finnatur,  naum  est 

§  Ut  Petraa  qnisque  qui  hane  habueril  fidem  a  firmitate  petrsB. 

I  Tantam  petra  est  qdus  quisque  fidelium  quantum  imttator  est  Christi. 

^  Non  super  uno  Petro. 
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ties  and  those  who  come  after  the  apostles  ^is  the  chtirch  of 
God  founded." 

No  name  is  in  higher  repute  at  Mercersberg  than  Anselm 
(of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century).  Dr.  Neyin  aflBrms 
that  "  such  a  saint  as  Anselm  has  not  been  produced  within 
the  Protestant  church  since  the  Reformation/'  The  opinion 
of  this  ''saint"  will  doubtless  be  received  there  with  great 
respect.  We  give  it,  therefore,  at  the  more  length,  especial- 
ly as,  with  the  exception  of  the  scanty  concession  to  the 
papal  claim  at  the  end,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably 
sound  Protestant  exposition.  All  its  leading  ideas  are  cer- 
tainly in  full  harmony  with  protestantism. 

"  *  Thou  art  Peter,'  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  thy  faith 
and  of  thy  confession ;  *  Peter,  I  say,  named  from  me  the 
rockJ'i 

'*  And  on  this  rock  ;  that  is,  on  me  will  I  build  my  church. 
As  if  he  said  :  so  art  thou  Peter  from  me  the  rock,  that  to 
me,  nevertheless,  be  reserved  the  dignity  of  the  foundation;! 
but  thou,  to  whom,  as  a  lover  and  confessor  of  me,  I  have 
given  a  participation  of  my  name,  shalt  lay  polished  stones 
on  me  the  foundation^  *  *  and  the  gates  of  hell,  &c.  For 
he  who  in  intimate  love  of  heart  shall  apprehend  the  faith 
of  Christ,  will  easily  conquer  whatever  shall  assail  him 
from  without. 

"  *  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys/  <&c.  He  who,  with 
so  great  devotion,  has  confessed  the  king  of  heaven,  is  de- 
servedly presented  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
that  it  may  be  evident  to  all,  that  without  faith  and  con- 
fession, no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  calls 
the  judgment  itself  and  power  of  discerning,  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;||  that  is,  discernment  (discrimination) 
whereby  he  may  discern  the  worthy  or  unworthy.  .  .  Observe 


*  Sncceasores  apostolorom,  interpreted  by  unuBquiaqne  fidelium  before. 
^PaBchaa.  Ratberti  io  Matt  Ev.  lib.  Tiil    Bib.  Patram.,  torn,  ziy.,  p.  649. 

f  Petni^  dioo^  dictua  a  me  petra. 

i  Ut  miki  resenretur  fuodamenti  dignitaa. 

§  Super  me  faodainentam  .  .  ordinabia. 

I  Clavea  regni  calorum  ipsam  diBcernendi  sententiam  et  potentiam  nooii- 
nat 
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that  he  saith  ('  whateyer  thou  shalt  bind)  upon  earthJ  For  to 
men  has  not  been  given  the  power  of  loosing  or  binding 
the  dead  but  the  liying ;  the  power  of  loosing  or  binding 
the  dead  has  been  reserved  to  God  alone.*  *  *  It  must 
be  observed  that  this  power  was  not  given  to  Peter  only,* 
bat  as  Peter  answered  one  for  all,  so  in  Peter  he  gave  this 
power  to  all .  Whence,  after  his  passion  he  said, '  whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,'  &c.  Nor  to  the  apostles  only,  but  to  all  bishops 
and  presbyters,  this  power  was  granted.  But  so,  as  if  to  Peter 
only  he  granted  it  specially,  that  he  might  invite  us  to  unity.'' 

We  close  with  Erasmus ;  "  On  this  rock,'  that  is,  this 
solid  profession  of  faith,  *I  will  build  my  Church,'t  on 
which  if  it  stand  firm,  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  nor 
shall  men."  (He  quotes  Tbeophylact,  Ghrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, in  support  of  this  interpretation),  "  Men  who  were 
willing  to  be  built  on  men|  once  said,  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas  (i.  e.  Peter).  And  others  who 
were  not  willing  to  be  built  upon  Peter,  but  upon  the  rock,§ 
*  I  am  of  Christ.'  *  ♦  I  marvel,  therefore,  that  there  are 
any  who  twist  this  passage  to  the  Roman  pontiff,||  to 
whom  it  doubtless  applies  primarily,  as  to  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Not  to  him  only,  however,  but  to  all 
Christians,  as  Origen  elegantly  indicates  in  his  first  homily. 
But  there  are  some  people  to  whom  nothing  is  enough,  unless 
it  is  too  much.  •  *  Our  interpretation  differs  only  in  words 
from  that  of  Augustine,  which  we  have  therefore  introduced, 
because  his  seems  somewhat  too  confined ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  chose  rather  to  deflect,  than  to  fall  upon  the  other 
rock,  namely,  to  lay  in  a  man  the  foundation  of  the  church."1[ 

In  the  last  two  or  three  interpretations  the  Romish  theory 
begins  to  show  itself.    The  doctrine  that  the  church  is 


*  HiBc  potestaB  non  solum  Petro  data  est — D.  Aotelmi  Cantuar.  Koarr.  in 
KatL  cap.  zvL  Op.  (the  three  vols,  of  his  works  are  oot  numbered)  p.  89. 

f  Super  istam  petram,  hoc  est,  solidam  istam  fidei  professionem  eztruaiB 
eeolesiam  meam. 

X  Yolentes  homines  sedificari  super  homines. 

g  Alii  qui  nolebant  edilicari  super  Petrum  sed  super  petram.. 

I  Detorquent  ad  Romanum  pontificem. 

^  In  alterum  scopulum,  videlicet  ut  in  homine  poneret,  ecclesue  funda- 
mentum. — ^Erasm.  Annot  in  Matt  cap.  zvl  Op.,  torn,  m,  p.  1 1.   Basil  .1641. 
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founded  on  Peter,  is,  we  see,  in  some  qmrters  asserted. 
These  eminent  writers  show  themselTes  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  and  protest  against  it.  (To  this  extent  they  were 
protestants  before  protestantism.)  They  admit  its  germ, 
however,  on  the  specious  but  deceptive  plea  of  Christian 
unity.  So  full  of  danger  and  of  error  is  the  first  deviation 
fipom  the  word  of  God  1  The  angle  of  divergence  begins 
with  a  point,,  but  ends  with  infinity. 

In  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent*  and  Bellarmine, 
the  papal  theory  appears  in  its  full  form.  We  give  the 
words  of  the  latter. 

''  What  it  is  for  the  church  to  be  founded  upon  a  rock." 
Matt.  16.t 

"  Catholics  teach  that  by  this  metaphor  it  is  signified, 
that  to  Peter  is  committed  the  government  of  the  whole 
church,J  especially  in  mattersof  faith.  For  it  is  proper  to 
the  fundamental  rock  to  rule  (regulate)  and  sustain  the 
whole  building. 

"  If  the  church  is  said  to  be  founded  on  Peter,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  church  depends  on  Peter  as  its  ruler.  "§ 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Schaff  presents  the  papal  theory 
in  a  somewhat  more  bold,  distinct,  and  complete  form. 

"  The  sensell  is :  I  endow  thee  with  all  the  powers  of  itsTT 
government  under  me.  *  *  In  these  words  our  Lord  de- 
scribes the  official  character  of  this  apostle,  and  foretells  to 
him  his  future  place  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Peter  *  * 
here  appears  as  the  foundation  *  *  of  that  wonderful  spirit- 
ual edifice."** 

And  elsewhere,  he  calls  Peter,  "  the  chief  of  the  apostles 
and  rock  of  the  church,"tt  "  the  founder  of  the  church,"tt 
"  the  prince  of  the  apo8tle8,"§§  "  the  head  of  the  apostolic 
college,"||||  "  the  organ  of  the  whole  Christian  body  in  word 


•  Pare  L  c  16. 

f  Snoh  is  the  title  of  lib.  L  cap.  il  of  his  treatise  "de  Sammo  Pontifice," 
"  quid  ait  super  petram  sdificari  ecclesiam." 

X  Catholici  docent  hac  metaphora  significari,  Petro  esse  commissum  regi* 
men  totius  EcclesiiB. — lb. 

§  Eoc  pendere  a  Petro  ut  rectore. — Ibi  |  ie.  of  Matt  zvi.  18. 

^  Ref  to  "  My  indestmctible  Church,**  in  the  prec  clause. 

••  Ap.  Ch,.  p.  863.        tt  P-  S'^'5.        Xt  P-  fi«4  •'^^  8«1-       §§  P-  *1^- 

II  P.  863. 
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aad  deed."*  "  The  faith  of  the  other  apostles/'  says  Dr.  S., 
'*  seems  to  be  made  dependent  on  Peter  J^\ 

With  these  and  the  like  papal  phrases  and  ideas,  oar  his- 
torian takes  good  care  to  leaven  and  familiarize  the  minds 
of  his  readers  throngh  the  course  of  his  history.  The  index 
too,  with  friendly  assiduity,  points  the  inquiring  reader  to 
the  "  Primacy  of  Peter." 

There  is  one  difference.  Dr.  Schaff  has  laid  his  hand  on 
the  text  itself.  With  unparalleled  audacity  he  has  trans- 
lated Matt  xiy.  18, "  thou  art  a  rock^  and  on  this  rock"  &c., 
as  if  "  Peter"  and  the  "  rock"  were  expressed  in  the  original 
by  the  same  word.  Bellarmine  has  not  ventured  to  do  this, 
nor  any  other  Romanist  within  our  knowledge. 

Dr.  Schaff,  too,  somewhat  overtops  papal  arrogance  in  the 
denunciation  of  his  opponents.  ^'The  adversaries,"  says 
Bellarmine,  '*  deny  that  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  the 
church,"t "  Luther,  Calvin,  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
the  Liber  Smalcaldicus,  and  all  the  other  heretics^  of  this 
age  will  not  allow,"  &c. 

Dr.  Schaff  declares  that  "  nothing  but  blind  party  spirit 
can  explain,  without,  however,  by  any  means  justifying  the 
denial  of  it."i| 

One  of  his  proofs,  however,  we  have  omitted.  It  is  "  the 
lists  of  the  apostles,  in  all  of  which,"  says  Dr.  S.  "  Peter  is 
mentioned  first."ir  In  support  of  this  argument,  Dr.  S.  cites 
fourteen  passages  of  the  gospels,  eleven  of  which  contain  no 
"  list  of  the  apostles"  at  all.  If  any  man  supposes  that  the 
circumstance  of  Peter's  being  mentioned  first  in  the  enumera- 
tions of  the  apostles,**  or  that  of  his  generally  speaking  or 
acting  first  (with  the  ardent  temperament  which  character- 
ized himtt)>  is  any  proof  of  his  being  "  the  foundation  of  the 
church"  or  "  endowed  with  $.11  the  powers  of  its  govern- 


*  p.  S63.  f  349  D.  c£  the  phrase  "pendere  a  Petro"  of  Bellarmine. 

X  Same  chapter  as  above.    Adversarii  negant,  (fee. 

§  Cap.  1 2.  What  orthodox  "  heretics"  could  Bellarmine  have  found  among 
"UB  protestants''{BoDr.  S.  classifies  himself)  in  oar  day ! 

I  Ap.  Cb.,  p.  854.  ^  P.  858  n. 

••  Matt  z.  a  et  seq.;  Mark  ill  16;  Luke  vi  14.  These  are  all  the  "lists 
of  the  apostles'*  which  occur  in  the  gospels.    One  more  Acts  1 

f  f  h  Ot^ftdruros  Ilerpsf  he  is  Styled  by  Chrysostom.  Dr.  Schaff  pronounces 
him  "iangiiino,  with  a  strong  infiision  of  the  choleric." 
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ment/'  ve  shall  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  his  opinion. 
But  Dr.  S.  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"all."  "His  disciples  and  Peter,"*  "the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas,!"  "  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas,"!  "  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,"§  are  enumerations  which  quite  demolish 
any  little  force  there  may  be  in  this  argument,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  argument. 

But  Dr.  Schaff  asserts  even  Protestant  countenance  for 
"  the  primacy  of  Peter."  We  must,  he  8ays,||  "with  all  the 
fathers  and  the  best  modem  Protestant  interpreters,  refer  the 
words,  *  thou  art  a  rock,  by  all  means,'  to  Peter."  Now 
when  Dr.  S.  afl&rms  that  "  all  the  fathers"  adopt  his  "  sense" 
of  Matt.  xvi.  17,  Ac,  the  misstatement  may  proceed  from 
ignorance.  But  when  he  says  that  "  the  best  modern  Pro- 
testant interpreters"  thus  surrender  the  whole  of  Protes- 
tantism to  the  Papacy,  and  that,  too,  without  citing  or  being 
able  to  cite  a  solitary  instance,  we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  an 
impudent  recklessness,  which  in  its  eagerness  to  produce  a 
momentary  impression,  cares  not  to  maintain  even  the  sem- 
blance of  truth. 

It  is  then  quite  apparent — 1.  That  even  the  "wheel- 
breaking  exegesis"  of  Dr.  Schaff  cannot  torture  a  single 
phrase  of  the  gospels  into  a  testimony  to  the  "  Primacy  of 
Peter." 

2.  That  the  Acts  and  Epistles  present  no  instance  in 
which  such  a  "  primacy"  was  asserted  by  Peter,  conceded 
by  the  rest,  or  implied  by  any  word  or  act. 

3.  That  "  all  the  fathers"  are  unanimous  and  clear  in 
their  loyalty  to  Christ,  as  the  only  foundation  and  head  of 
the  church. 

God  has  given  to  no  man  the  name  o(  father  in  his 
church  who  would  build  it  on  any  other  foundation,  or 
assign  to  it  any  other  head  than  His  beloved  Son. 

4.  That  the  eminent  church  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
are  still  on  the  one  foundation,  Christ :  under  the  one 
Head,  Christ. 


*  Mark  xvi  7,  the  more  remarkable  as  occurring  in  the  gospel  for  "  the 
Komans.'' 

f  1  Cor.  ix  ff.  t  iii  ^2.  g  Gal  il  0.  |  Ap.  Ch.,  352. 
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very  eve  of  the  Reformation,  and 

h'ght,  the  Romanists  themselyes, 

•iild  have  nothing  to  do  with 

i. ;  steered  wide  and  clear 

the  foundation  of  the 

ve  to  expect  of  a 

(gins  by  falsify- 

..t>ay  of  that  church 

.  ilien,  in  what  system  we 
.iiistian  Church"  from  Dr. 
i -course  on  which  the  whole 
l)rimacy  of  Peter," — no  other 
.V  can  stand  on  that  foundation. 
...iiig  themselres  Christian,  none  but 
.IS  ever  asserted  that  doctrine,  and  she 
I  conceived  and  avowed  the  design  of  es- 
.ivcrsal  despotic  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of 
>uglit  and  freedom  and  popular  rights,  over  all 
■  >m. 
<  >  I  (  ck,  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  other  ancient  churches, 
rai)ly  as  they  have  fallen  away  from  Christ,  by  igno- 
.    .•  «S  formality,  and  superstition,  have  never  assailed  the 
klhiily  majesty  of  their  Redeemer.    They  have  declined 
from  Christ,  but  they  have  not  renounced  him.    They  have 
not  claimed  his  attributes  and  prerogatives  to  help  them  to 
the  erection  of  a  human  and  worldly  tyranny.    This  the 
church  of  Rome  has  done,  and  she  only.    "The  Roman 
church,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  *'has  chosen  to  found  herself  on 
Peter."  *    She  has  thus  denied,  forsaken,  and  built  off  from 
the  one  foundation  other  than  which  can  no  man  lay.    The 
Roman  church  has  acknowledged  Peter  as  her  ruler  (rec- 
tor).   She  thus  holds  not  the  head  from  which  the  whole  body 
(of  the  true  church),  fitly  framed  together,  groweth."    She 
assumes  to  her  "  Peter,"  her  pope,  herself,  all  the  divine  pre- 
rogatives of  Christ, — infallibility,  immutability,  universal 
government,  origination  of  doctrine  and  rites,  communica- 


•  Ap.  Ol,  pu  877. 
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tion  of  life  and  grace.  This  is  what  renders  her  position 
and  history  entirely  peculiar.  This  is  what  shows  her  to  be 
the  great  "  apostasy  "  of  "  the  last  times  ;"  while  her  "  lying 
wonders,"  her  enforced  abstinences  and  celibacy,  her  fero- 
cious persecution  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  complete 
the  fearful  identity. 

The  greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  under  any 
government  is  "l»sa  majestas" — treason.  The  church  of 
Bome  has  committed  it.  She  has  denied  the  sovereignty  of 
her  Lord,  and  appropriated  his  royal  attributes  to  "  Peter,'* 
in  order,  from  that  shadowy  source,  to  derive  them,  by  her 
fictitious  "succession,"  to  herself.  She  alone,  of  all  the 
nominal  churches  of  Christ,  has  done  this,  and  a  heavy 
reckoning  she  will  have  for  it. 

Dr.  Schaff  has  taken  his  position  in  this  system  so  boldly 
and  distinctly,  that  he  quite  spares  us  the  invidious  office  of 
giving  him  or  his  theory  an  odious  name. 

Adversarii  negant  (says  Bellarmine)  Petrum  esse  funda- 
mentum  ecclesiae. 

Catholici  decent,  Ac* 

"  Peter,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  here  "  (Matt,  xvi.)  "  appears  to 
U6  as  the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  edifice."  "  Peter,  the 
rock  of  the  church."  Nothing  but  blind  party  spirit  can 
explain,  without,  however,  by  any  means  justifying  the  de- 
nial of  it."  Now,  is  Dr.  Schaff  an  "  adversarius  "  or  a  "  Ca- 
tholicus  ?" 

Bellarmine  again  says,  that  this  fundamental  article  of 
papal  faith  signifies  that  Peter  is  "  rector  ecclesiae." 

"The  wfwe,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  "  is,  I  endow 
thee  with  all  the  powers  of  its  (my  church's)  government 
under  me." 

Dr.  Schaff  has,  then,  fully  "  chosen  to  found  "  himself  and 
his  "  apostolio  church  "  "  on  Peter."  He  has  fully  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  papacy. 

He  has  determined,  too,  to  write  a  "  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  "  on  this  system.  He  has  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  hereafter  that  he 
carries  up  the  whole  building  plumb  and  true  to  the  ground- 


*  See  qiioUta<m  from  Belknnioe  above. 
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plan,  and  '^  after  the  pattern  showed  him ''  by  the  most  ap* 
proved  masters  of  papal  church-building. 

That  such  a  work  should  have  proceeded  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Protestant  church,  and  from  a  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  a  church  especially  renowned  of  old  for  its  learned 
and  powerful  champions  of  refdrmed  Christianity,  is  a  porten- 
tous fact.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  so,  that  it  has  some^ 
how  gained  the  strongest  testimonials  from  several  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  Protestant  journals.  The  papacy 
has  never  won  a  victory  but  by  stealing  a  march.  Her  tac- 
tics have  fairly  been  successful  this  time.  This  book  is  cir- 
culating through  the  Protestant  church  with  an  imprinvatur 
from  authorities  which  no  American  Protestant  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  questioning.*  One  of  them  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  Dr.  SchafiTs  book  (then  only  published  in 
German)  be  translated  and  introduced  as  a  text-book  into 
our  theological  seminaries.  It  would  be  well,  as  a  prepara- 
tory measure,  in  case  that  were  done,  to  apply  to  the  *'  Gene- 
ral of  the  order  of  Jesus  "  to  send  us  over  professors  to  teach 
it.  Our  Protestant  professors  would  (till  properly  initiated 
and  trained)  betray  some  awkwardness  in  laying  down  the 
primacy  of  Peter  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
drawing  the  waters  of  history  from  such  sources  as  bulls  of 
the  popes,  and  weaving  together  beautiful  legends  and  oral 
traditions  into  an  osier- work  of  church  history,  instead  of 
piling  up,  as  heretofore,  the  solid  granite  of  historical  fact, 
and  the  pure  marble  of  Christian  doctrine.  Our  students 
of  divinity,  too,  for  whose  "  benefit  "f  Dr.  Schaffs  work  is 
especially  intended,  would  be  sorely  puzzled  when  set  to 
learn  '*  beautiful  legends''  by  heart,  to  search  among  "  bulls 
of  the  Popes"  for  ''  doctrine  and  governmenV'l  and  to  take, 
for  the  first  lesson  in  Church  History,  "the  Primacy  of 
Peter.''  A  sad  change  must  come  over  our  Theological 
Schools  when  this ''  broad  road  leading  Rome-ward"§  is  sub- 


*  A  long  and  masterly  article  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  howerer, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  translation,  exposed  the  fallacious 
philosophy  and  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  work* 

i  A|).  Ch.,  Pre£  p.  6.  %  -^P-  Ch.,  p.  2e. 

g  So  the  Princeton  Review  (Jan.  1S54)  justly  stylea  the  philosophical 
theory  on  which  Dr.  Schaff  s  History  is  bA»(dd,    It  further  asaerU  that  it  is 
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stituted  for  the  "  old  path"  in  which  the  Livingstons, 
Masons,  Millers,  Alexanders,  and  Cannons  were  wont  to 
guide  our  youth  to  the  Holy  Ministry.  Towards  these 
highly  respected  authorities,  we  could  take  no  other  attitude 
than  one  of  absolute  dissent.  This  first  volume  of  Dr. 
SchaflTs  History  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  growth  of  the 
whole  papacy  within  the  Apostolic  age.  The  attempt  in- 
volves him,  of  course,  in  the  most  stupendous  contradictions 
with  history  and  himself.  And  as  to  the  substance  of  his 
work,  "learned"  though  Dr.  S.  is  "in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Germans," — as  far  as  the  ancient  productions  of  the 
church  are  concerned,  the  contents  of  his  book  are  mere 
skimmings  from  the  very  surface  of  secondary  sources. 
Solid  learning  can  no  more  characterize  an  apology  for  the 
papacy,  than  sound  law  or  logic  a  plea  for  a  forger  or  coun- 
terfeiter. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  churches  of  our  country  should 
awake  to  the  extent  and  tendencies  of  this  movement  in  the 
midst  of  American  Protestantism.  After  a  series  of  ad- 
vances and  retractations,  strongly  resembling  the  tactics  of 
the  Tractarian  party  in  England,  we  have  at  length  a  bold 
avowal  of  "  the  primacy  of  Peter,"  the  fundamental  and  test 
doctrine  of  the  papacy,  followed  by  a  concession  of  every 
vital  point  of  Christianity — Church,  Ministry,  Worship, 
Sacraments,  and  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment — to 
Romanism,  and  that  too,  ecAife  the,  name  and  the  forms  of  Pro- 
testantism  are  (as  far  as  possible)  studiously  retained. 

The  position  already  taken  by  the  .Reformed  Dutch 
Church  towards  this  movement,  we  contemplate  with  sin- 
cere and  thankful  joy.  Of  all  the  other  churches,  she  sus- 
tained the  most  ancient  and  intimate  relations  to  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church.  From  those  peculiar  relations  she 
has  withdrawn,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  voice  of  kind 
but  solemn  warning  to  her  faltering  sister.     Every  interest 


**  pantheistic,"  and  that  "  no  man  can  hold  and  carry  out  this  theory  of  the 
church,  without  becoming  a  Romanist.'*  All  this  is  quite  true,  and  is  unan- 
swerably demonstrated  in  the  same  nrticle.  And  yet  to  our  great  wonder 
'--^  sorrow  the  Reviewer  calls  it  "  a  noble  history,**  characterized,  among 
good  things^  by  *'  a  Christian  spirit" 
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foUhin  her  communion  has  prospered  with  a  new  life  since  she 
took  that  step.  She  has  only  proved  the  truth  of  the  promise, 
"  them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor."  Here  is  a  point  on 
which  Christ  will  bear  with  no  tampering  in  church  or  in- 
diyidual.  If  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  called 
arOculus  stantis  out  cadentis  ecclesia,  it  is  that  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Christ  in  his  own  Church. 


Art.  II. — ^Pbtbr  the  Hermit. 

1.  The  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre.  By  Thomas  Puller.  Pol., 
Lond.,  1639. 

2.  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge  nach  MorgenUindischen  und  Abend- 
ULndischen  Berichten,  Von  Priedrich  Wilken,  ordent- 
lichen  Professor  des  Geschichte  bey  der  Grossherzoghen 
Badenschen  Universitat  zu  Heidelberg.  Leipzig  :  bey 
Siegfried   Lebrecht    Crusius,  1807.     Six  volumes,  8vo. 

3.  Histcire  des  Croisades,  Par  Michaud,  de  TAcaddmie 
Fran9aise,  et  de  celle  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres. 
Sixieme  edition.  Paite  d'apr^s  les  derniers  travaux  et 
les  derni^res  intentions  de  Tauteur,  et  prec^dde  d'une  vie 
de  Michaud.  Par  M.  Poujoulat.  Six  volumes.  Paris : 
Purne  et  C^  Editeurs,  1841. 

4.  Essai  sur  C Influence  des  Croisades.  Traduit  de  TAUemand 
de  Heeren,  par  Charles  Prangois  Dominique  de  Villers. 
Paris  :  Trenttel,  1802.     8vo. 

5.  History  of  the  Crusades  for  the  Recovery  and  Possession  of 
.      the  Holy  Land.    By  Charles  Mill.    Phila.,  1844. 

The  enthusiastic  hermit  of  Amiens  is  one  of  those  histori- 
cal personages  sometimes  called  "  representative  men,"  and 
who  are  nothing  when  separated  from  the  scenes  wherein 
they  acted.  Had  he  lived  an  age  or  two  sooner  than  he  did, 
he  would  never  have  risen  out  of  obscurity.  But  that  Divine 
Providence,  which  never  wants  for  the  proper  Instrument  at 
the  proper  time,  had  fitted  him  for  the  juncture,  and  he  served 
as  the  firebrand  when  the  pile  was  ready  for  combustion. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  left  Europe  in  a  broken 
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and  chaotic  state,  without  a  common  sentiment  or  a  com- 
mon interest  to  unite  its  severed  fragments.  The  French 
monarchy  was  the  leading  kingdom,  though  unsettled  and 
uncemented.  The  Teutonic  races  owned  but  slight  alle- 
giance to  the  imperial  shadow  to  whom  had  descended  the 
empty  dignities  and  ineffectual  titles  of  departed  Roman 
power.  The  feudal  system  was  then  at  its  height.  The  soil 
was  distributed  among  innumerable  lords,  nearly  indepen- 
dent in  evei'vthing,  except  rendering  stipulated  military 
service,  and  yielding  but  doubtful  homage  to  their  superiors ; 
for  their  homage  was  easily  and  often  transferred  from  one 
sovereign  to  another.  They  were  linked  to  no  political  sys- 
tem strong  enough  to  confine  their  activity  within  definite 
limits.  Their  vassals  being  almost  wholly  at  their  disposal, 
whoever  made  sure  of  the  lords  was  sure  of  the  masses. 

Hence  came  the  success  of  Peter  the  Hermit  in  his  fiery 
declamations.  Had  it  been  his  task  to  deal  with  autocrats, 
or  with  **  bureaucratic  cabinets,"  he  could  have  done  very 
little.  But  the  distribution  of  power  into  so  many  hands 
brought  it  well  within  his  reach.  It  was  lodged  with  a  class 
of  nobles  neither  too  lofty  in  station  to  heed  hie  appeals,  nor 
too  much  loaded  with  the  cares  of  government  to  respond 
to  them.  The  nobles  were  neither  too  few  to  be  reached 
by  his  influence,  nor  too  many  to  be  enlisted  in  detail. 
Their  minds  being  cast  very  much  in  the-same  mould,  it  was 
not  hard  to  inspire  them  with  a  common  feeling — a  thing 
which  Europe  then  greatly  needed  to  restore  the  lost  unity 
of  its  races.  Whoever  should  be  first  to  hold  up  an  object 
suited  to  the  military,  romantic,  enterprising,  and  religious 
temper  of  feudalism,  and  to  the  rising  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
knightly  enthusiasm,  was  sure  to  set  all  in  commotion.  Such 
an  undertaking  was  the  first  crusade.  There  were  no  central 
and  consolidated  governments  able  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
lords  and  princes  within  the  bounds  of  political  interest 
There  were  no  such  governments  to  hold  each  other  in  check, 
and  to  hinder  any  general  movement  which  might  disturb 
some  nicely  adjusted  balance  of  power.  There  were,  indeed, 
national  jealousies  and  rivalries ;  but  these  stood  rather  on 
sectional  feeling  than  on  established  lines  of  political  action. 
European  society  was  then  in  a  state  of  rude  and  restless 
energy,  half  bound  and  half  free,  wherein  onthjisiafim  might 
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spread  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  work  with  the  least 
restraint. 

This  explains  the  tamultuary  character  of  the  first  bodies 
of  crasaders.  Multitudes,  seized  by  a  common  impulse, 
mshed  wildly  towards  their  object,  without  concert,  and 
without  suitable  leaders*  A  few  knights,  unknown  to  fame, 
were  mingled  with  the  throng.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Gautier,  surnamed  Sans-^tvoirj  or  Have-nothing)  alixis  the 
Penniless.  The  streams  gathered  from  a  thousand  sources 
rolled  madly  through  the  channels  which  collected  their 
strength,  till  they  were  dispersed  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  Eastern  deserts. 

These  masses,  which  melted  like  icebergs  drifted  into 
warmer  latitudes,  were  followed  by  the  real  force  of  the 
first  crusade.  This  was  led  by  several  haughty  dukes  and 
feudal  princes.  These  men  at  home  were  dangerous  rivals 
of  their  own  lords  paramount,  between  whom  and  them* 
selves  they  owned  but  little  difference  of  hereditary  rank ; 
and  abroad,  they  saw  no  impropriety  in  founding,  by  con- 
quest new  kingdoms  for  dynasties  of  their  own.  Dreams 
of  ambition,  like  the  fancy  which  carried  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt,  in  hope  of  creating  a  new  oriental  despotism,  may 
have  mingled  in  the  devduter  visions  of  Godfrey,  and 
Tancred,  and  Raymond,  and  Bohemund.  Under  these  able 
chiefs,  military  operations  assumed  more  of  method,  and 
were  guided  to  decisive  results. 

Though  there  was  much  in  the  social  state  of  Europe  to 
give  free  scope  to  the  crusading  movement,  it  owed  far  more 
to  the  powerful  working  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  fairly 
panted,  like  Shakspeare's  Henry  lY., 

**To  ohaae  the  Pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  crosSk" 

The  Romish  religion  has  much  to  do  with  the  imagination, 
and  for  this  reason  makes  great  use  of  sensible  ol^ects.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  long  survived  in  its  missionary  under- 
takings. A  sort  of  ecclesiastical  patriotism  fires  its  priest* 
hood  wherever  they  dwell.  Mariolatry  takes  the  place  of 
''lady-love"  in  Loyola  and  his  monks.  For  them  there  is 
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still  a  charm  in  spiritual  knight^rrantry  and  ernsading* 
As  the  Jew  banker  at  London  among  Ids  guineas,  or  at 
Frankfort  among  his  florins,  has  Mount  Zion  in  his  heart,  so 
is  it  with  them.  Amid  the  snows  of  Zembla,  or  the  pampas 
of  Brazil,  Rome  is  in  all  their  thoughts.  If  this  feeling  is 
still  so  rife  in  these  prosaic  times  of  ours,  what  most  it  have 
been  in  its  vigor,  in  that  excitable  and  adventurous  age, 
when  Europe  was  b^inning  to  rise  from  the  barbarism 
brought  on  hj  centuries  of  civil  discord  and  confusion  I  It 
was  a  relief  to  her  populations,  as  was  suggested  by  Pope 
Urban  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  to  cease  from  lifting 
their  weapons  against  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  to  aim  them 
at  the  Faynim,  the  common  foe  of  all.  It  struck  their  fancy 
to  fight  for  the  honor  of  "  King  Jesus,''  to  rescue  from  insult 
their  Redeemer's  sepulchre,  and  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  gospel  in  places  which  it  had  consecrated,  till  they 
were  almost  as  sacred  as  paradise  itself«  The  religious  sen- 
timent was  roused  by  tangible  objects,  which  combined  the 
highest  excitement  belonging  to  earth  and  heaven.  The 
history  of  the  middle  ages  depicts  no  finer  scene  than  that 
presented  when  the  crusaders  first  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  which  are  "round  about  Jerusalem,"  and 
gazed  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  as  a  vision  of  the  mount  of 
Ood. 

The  pope  was  very  ready  to  stir  up  the  popular  feeling  in 
a  matter  which  could  not  fail  to  aggrandize  the  Romish 
chair  ;  though  he  suffered  few  of  his  own  vassals  to  go  upon 
the  holy  war,  having  plenty  of  pious  work  for  them  nearer 
home.  Urban  II.  was  then  indeed  in  great  weakness  and 
danger.  His  high  seat  had  thorny  cushions.  He  was  scarce 
able  to  maintain  himself  against  Guibert,  the  anti-pope,  or 
emperor's  pontiff.  He  was  himself  a  refugee  from  Rome, 
which  was  in  his  rival's  hands.  In  the  midst  of  Urban's 
poverty  and  perplexity,  Peter  proposed  the  scheme  of  the 
crusade.  The  pontiff,  a  pupil  of  Hildebrand,  by  whom  he 
had  been  initiated  into  the  whole  papal  policy,  seized  the 
opportunity.  At  once  he  beheld  all  Europe  armed  in  his 
behalf,  and  his  bitterest  foes  enlisted  in  the  war,  which  was 
likely  to  extend  his  hierarchal  power  over  the  schismatic 
triarchs  of  the  Eastern  church.  This  is  not  the  only  case 
"vhich  the  Roman  See  has  proved  itself  strongest  abroad 
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when  weakest  at  home ;  and  has  played  off  its  boldest 
strokes  of  policy  when  full  of  terror  and  dismay.  "  If  pur- 
gatory-fire," says  Fuller,  "  heated  the  pope's  kitchen,  the 
crusades  filled  his  pot." 

The  popular  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  new  enterprise 
was  not  only  heightened  by  filial  gratitude  to  "mother 
church,"  but  also  by  the  popish  doctrine  of  merit  of  condig- 
nity.  The  notion  that  they  were  benefiting  the  Redeemer 
by  fighting  his  battles,  and  recovering  the  land  of  his  birth 
from  his  foes,  raised  both  themselves  and  the  expedition  in 
their  esteem.  As  Cardinal  Baronius  says,  they  felt  that  by 
dyiDg  in  this  war  they  would  make  amends  to  Christ  for 
dying  for  them  I  They  doubted  not  of  being  true  soldiers 
of  that  cross  which  they  bore  as  the  badge  of  their  profes- 
sion. To  go  on  this  military  pilgrimage  was  to  make  sure 
of  foil  absolution  and  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  to  wipe 
off  all  unsettled  scores  for  sin,  to  abolish  all  their  dismal 
penances,  and  to  quench  the  flames  of  purgatory.  To  die  in 
the  attempt  would  win  the  coveted  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  to  conquer  was  like  gaining  heaven  itself.  Thus  the 
showery  scintillations  of  Peter^s  oratory  fell  everywhere  on, 
tinder  ready  for  the  sparks,  and  lighted  up  a  boundless  con- 
flagration which  burned  for  two  hundred  years.  All  that 
is  known  of  him  is  connected  with  crusading,  aside  from 
which  he  is  an  historical  nonentity. 

The  crusades  owed  their  origin  to  the  custom  of  pilgrim- 
age, to  which  the  Romish  moral  theology  ascribed  the 
highest  merits  of  piety.  The  more  distant  the  shrines  to 
be  visited,  and  the  more  perilous  the  effort  to  reach  them, 
80  much  the  more  was  the  merit  of  the  act  enhanced. 
The  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  not  only  distant  and  danger- 
ous beyond  any  other,  but  it  led  the  devotee  to  the  most 
sacred  spots  he  could  visit.  Hence  it  was  chosen  by  vast 
numbers,  with  the  palmer's  scrip  and  staff ;  of  whom,  com- 
paratively few  reached  their  journey's  end,  and  fewer  still 
outlived  the  toils  and  exposures  of  their  return. 

While  the  Saracens  held  Jerusalem,  that  sagacious  people 
encouraged  the  coming  of  the  pilgrims,  for  the  sake  of  the 
trade  and  the  tribute  they  brought.  Aaron  the  Wise  (im- 
mortalized in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  as  Haroun-al-Raschid) 
was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charlemagne ; 
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and  even  sent  him  the  keys  and  banner  of  Jerusalem,  thus 
investing  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  holy  city.  The 
great  emperor  accepted  the  compliment,  took  the  pilgrim's 
garb  and  vow,  died  on  his  way,  and  was  buried  at  Aix*la* 
Chapelle,  with  the  scrip  which  marked  the  character  he 
had  assumed.  But  when  the  savage  Turks  wrested  Jeru- 
salem from  the  refined  Saracens,  whose  religion  they 
adopted  after  subduing  them,  the  case  was  changed.  From 
that  time  the  pilgrims  were  treated  with  barbarous  inso- 
lence and  cruel  oppression  ;  and  the  few  who  survived  the 
hardships  of  their  lot  went  home  with  the  most  irritating 
accounts  of  the  abominations  which  made  desolate  the  city 
of  the  Lord.  Still  the  stream  of  pilgrimage  flowed  more 
full ;  for  there  was  a  strong  and  general  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment  would  come  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Multitudes  hastened  to  the  pro- 
pitious spot  for  meeting  the  end  of  all  things.  These  were 
the  Millerites  of^their  day,  and  they  paid  the  ruinous  price 
which  fanaticism  always  costs  its  votaries. 

Though  the  world  did  not  wind  up  as  expected,  the  pas- 
sion for  pilgrimage  did  not  abate.  The  wrongs  wreaked 
upon  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  gates  of  Zion  aroused 
deep  indignation.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  summoned  the  Christian  world  to  arm 
for  the  rescue  of  Palestine  ;  but  his  voice  was  quite  un- 
heeded. Gregory  VII.  renewed  the  call  in  one  of  his  most 
pompous  epistles,  but  without  effect.  In  the  time  of  his 
successor,  Victor  III.,  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  made  a 
furious  descent  upon  the  Carthaginian  coast,  and  cut  to 
pieces  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens. 

The  time  came  for  doing  things  on  a  grander  scale. 
Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Peter  de  Acheris 
came  upon  the  stage.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  days. 
He  was  a  native  of  Amiens  in  France.  He  served  under 
Eustace  of  Bouillon,  the  father  of  Godfrey.  Having  been 
made  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Robert,  Count  of  Friesland, 
he,  after  his  liberation,  laid  aside  his  arms,  and  married  the 
poor,  old,  and  odious  Beatrice  de  Roussy,  by  whom  he 
became  the  ancestor  of  several  distinguished  French  fami- 
lies, particularly  the  Souliers  of  Limousin.  He  next  be- 
came a  priest,  and  betook  himself  to  the  life  of  a  hermit 
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somewhere  in  the  south  of  France.  His  austerities  were 
not  remarkable.  He  abstained  from  bread  and  from  flesh  ; 
but  used  any  other  food,  living  chiefly  on  fish  and  wine. 
He  soon  got  a  name  for  piety,  however,  above  all  the 
bishops  and  abbots.  On  accoant  of  his  small  and  ungainly 
person  he  is,  by  Anne  Comnenus,  the  accomplished  daughter 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius,  contemptuously  called 
CucupiettrCy  or  ''little  Pete!"  But  his  mean  aspect  and 
meagre  body  were  mated  with  an  eye  of  fire  and  a  tongue 
of  flame.*  This  sorry-looking  orator  convulsed  the  world, 
and  dashed  one  continent  against  another  ;  and  yet  histo- 
rians are  in  doubt  whether  he  were  madman  or  prophet, 
fool  or  knave.  And  this  was  the  man  to  whom  belongs  the 
fame  of  Jerusalem  delivered,  though  he  held  no  commission 
but  his  zeal,  and  had  no  power  except  the  force  of  his  cha- 
racter and  genius.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him  an  obscure 
origin  ;  others  say  he  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Pi- 
cardy ;  but  all  accord  to  him  a  rude  exterior.  His  restless 
temper  sought  in  every  kind  of  life  that  happiness  he  found 
in  none.  The  study  of  literature,  the  profession  of  arms, 
celibacy,  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical  calling,  the  anchorite's 
cell — none  of  them  could  fill  up  all  his  heart  and  satisfy  his 
ardent  soul.  Disgusted  with  the  world  and  mankind,  he 
sought  a  retreat  among  the  sternest  recluses.  Fasting, 
prayer,  meditation,  silence,  and  solitude  exalted  his  imagi- 
nation. In  his  visions  he  held  constant  intercourse  with 
heaven,  of  whose  designs  he  fancied  himself  the  instrument ; 
of  whose  will,  the  depository.  In  him  the  fervor  of  an 
apostle  was  joined  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.  He  took 
no  note  of  obstacles.  All  that  he  desired,  to  him  seemed 
easy  of  accomplishment  When  he  spoke,  the  passions 
which  wrought  within  animated  his  speech  and  gesture, 
transfigured  his  person,  and  passed  over  into  his  hearers. 


*  *  The  excellent  Neander  was  one  of  those  of  whom,  as  of  St  Paul,  it 
was  said,  "  His  writings  indeed  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but  his  bodily 
pitsenca  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  Alluding  to  Peter,  he 
saj%  perhaps  with  a  fellow-feeling,  **It  is  to  be  remarked  as  a  peculiar 
trait  in  the  life  of  those  times,  that  men  of  mean  outward  appearance,  and 
with  bodily  frames  worn  down  by  privation,  were  enabled  by  a  fiery  energy 
of  discotme  to  produee  the  greatest  effects." 
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Such  was  the  man  who  gave  the  signal  for  the  crusades ; 
and  who,  without  fortune  or  fame,  only  by  moral  suasion, 
succeeded,  to  use  the  oriental  style  of  Anne  Comnenus,  in 
lifting  all  Europe  from  its  foundations  to  hurl  it  entire  upon 
Asia. 

In  the  years  1098  and  1094  he  sought  to  perfect  his  piety 
by  that  sure  recipe— a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  reached 
the  holy  city,  and  paid  his  pilgrim-tax  to  the  insulting 
Turks.  From  a  Christian  inhabitant,  whose  guest  he  was, 
he  heard  with  horror  of  the  cruelties  his  brethren  there 
endured.  His  own  experience  soon  satisfied  him  that  the 
story  was  not  overstated.  He  hastened  to  Simeon,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  re- 
proaches for  submitting  so  quietly,  while  the  hallowed 
places  were  polluted  and  plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
poor  pilgrims  so  grievously  misused.  The  patriarch  replied 
with  loud  laments  over  the  miserable  plight  of  his  church, 
which  could  look  for  no  help  from  the  feeble  Grecian  em- 
peror ;  and  must  sink  in  despair,  unless  the  Christianity  of 
the  West  would  pity  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  "  I,  there- 
fore," said  Simeon,  ^*  send  thee  as  envoy  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  her  western  daughters,  that  thou  mayest  im- 
plore their  pity  and  their  help  for  their  distressed  mother." 
Peter  readily  accepted  the  commission,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  laid  by  a  prelate  of  the  Greek  church  on  a 
minister  of  the  hated  and  rival  hierarchy  of  Rome.  The 
patriarch  gave  him,  under  his  own  seal,  letters  to  the  Pope, 
and  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  west. 

While  Peter  tarried  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  praying  before 
the  holy  sepulchre,  when,  as  he  deemed,  Christ  appeared, 
and  gave  him  a  solemn  charge  to  hasten  on  his  journey,  and 
fulfil  his  errand,  for  that  the  time  of  Jerusalem's  redemption 
was  at  hand.  With  this  charge  ringing  in  his  ears,  Peter 
started  at  once  for  Antioch,  hastily  quitted  Syria,  crossed 
the  sea,  and  landed,  after  a  speedy  passage,  at  Bari,  in 
Apulia.  He  made  haste  to  see  Urban  II.,  then  at  bitter 
hostility  with  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  on  the  subject  of 
episcopal  investitures  ;  and  with  Philip  I.,  King  of  Prance, 
on  the  subject  of  his  unlawful  marriage  with  Bertrade.  An 
exile  from  Rome,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
Urban  was  sojourning  with  his  friend  Robert  Guiscard,  that 
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stout  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  strong  mind  and  keen  sword 
had  created  him  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  With  Bo- 
hemand,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  the  son  of  Ouiscard,  after- 
wards a  chief  captain  of  the  crnsade,  and  Prince  of  An- 
tioch,  Urban  held  his  first  consultations  on  the  projects  of 
the  fiery  Peter. 

The  Pope  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme.  He  praised 
the  zeal  of  Peter,  and  accredited  him  by  briefs  to  the  great 
men  of  Christendom,  as  his  envoy,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Peter  traversed  Italy,  and  scaled 
the  Alps,  and  was  everywhere  heard  with  excited  attention. 
Not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  high  and  mighty,  but  before 
the  populace,  he  read  the  letters  of  the  patriarch,  and  other 
eastern  Christians  confirmed  their  complaints  of  grievous 
oppression,  rehearsed  the  vision  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
had  sent  him  on  his  errand,  and  even  produced  a  letter, 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  ratified  all  his  preten- 
sions. In  that  age,  the  more  sincere  men  were,  the  more 
they  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  "  pious  frauds."  The  gifts 
heaped  upon  Peter,  he  spent  upon  the  poor.  He  settled 
controversies,  and  reconciled  foes,  being  regarded  as  an 
oracle  of  God.  The  hairs  which  fell  from  his  mule  were 
treasured  as  relics. 

His  usual  garb  was  a  woollen  tunic,  and  a  brown  mantle 
reaching  to  his  heels.  His  arms  and  feet  were  bare.  His 
diet  was  highly  abstemious.  All  honors  were  piled  upon 
him.  Whatever  he  said  or  did  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a 
sort  of  divine  impulse.  His  preaching  was  very  effective 
at  Piacenza,  where  Urban  convened  the  first  council  which 
was  ever  held  in  the  open  field,  because  no  church  could 
contain  the  four  thousand  clergymen  and  thirty  thousand 
laymen  in  attendance.  A  great  impulse  was  given  by  the 
presence  of  deputies  from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who  set 
forth  the  danger  with  which  all  Christendom  was  threat- 
ened from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms. 

Soon  after  a  general  council  was  held  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  in  1095.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Peter  was  there  ;  but  his  tours  in  Prance  had  roused 
such  enthusiasm,  that  fourteen  archbishops,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bishops,  four  hundred  abbots,  a  multitude 
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of  inferior  clergy,  and  a  conntless  throng  of  laymen,  were 
present.  The  ecclesiastical  business  being  disposed  of,  the 
Pope  assembled  the  whole  multitude  in  a  broad  street. 
Few  orations  have  wrought  such  splendid  effects  as  that 
which  he  then  uttered.  He  painted  in  lively  colors  the 
miseries  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  passionately 
bewailed  the  foul  scorn  which  the  infidels  poured  upon  all 
that  was  sacred  there.  His  high-seasoned  eloquence  (pipe- 
rata  facundia)  wrought  his  audience  to  a  frenzied  pitch 
of  excitement,  till  they  burst  into  a  deafening  shout,  '^  God 
wills  it!  God  wills  itf"  The  pontiff  dexterously  seized 
the  phrase,  as  having  been  dictated  to  all  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  gave  them  Thus  vuUj  as  the  battlensry  to  be 
used  in  the  deadliest  rage  of  fight.  To  such  as  took  the 
TOW  of  militant  pilgrimage,  he  assigned  as  a  badge  a  cross 
of  cloth,  usually  red,  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulder. 

The  Pope  was  urged  to  head  the  expedition.  But  excush 
ing  himself,  on  the  ground  of  pressing  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, he  promised  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the 
church  would  permit.  The  crusaders  were  assured  that  the 
church,  with  her  ghostly  weapons,  would  sufficiently  protect 
their  estates  and  families  during  their  absence.  A  general 
suspension  of  arms  among  all  who  were  at  feud  was  pro- 
claimed, and  called  Truga  Dei — the  truce  of  God.  Every 
inducement  was  held  out  to  great  and  small  to  enlist  in  the 
holy  war,  or  to  travel  the  viam  Dei,  as  it  was  called, — the 
journey  of  God. 

The  fire  spread  among  the  people  in  all  directions.  Our 
hermit,  waxing  hotter  than  ever,  blazed  with  an  excitement 
which  still  flamed  above  all  the  rest.  No  time  was  lost. 
Though  the  Council  of  Clermont  was  held  as  late  as  No- 
vember, 1096,  immense  bodies  of  the  "crosses"  were  in 
motion  early  in  the  following  spring.  They  started  from 
different  regions,  pursuing  their  way  with  various  fortunes. 
Some  six  millions,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  set  out 
on  this  enterprise,  first  and  last ;  of  whom  few,  indeed,  were 
so  happy  as  to  see  their  journey's  intended  end. 

We  cannot  describe  the  successive  crusades,  through  the 
nine  great  armaments,  which,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  kept  Europe  in  commotion.    We  cannot 
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even  sketch  the  yioiflBitades  of  that  first  and  most  sncoessfol 
expedition,  "  by  the  bold  Oodfiredo  led,"  except  so  far  as 
Peter  appears  in  them* 

He  moved  with  the  first  body  of  adventurers.  It  was  a 
sorry  rabble,  consisting  of  some  few  zealous  sonls,  who  went 
with  devout  intent,  and  a  mixed  rout  of  needy  scapegraces 
and  desperate  villains,  forming  a  complete  inundation  of 
infamy  and  vice.  Europe  was  seething  like  a  caldron,  and 
this  was  the  scum  and  froth  which  first  boiled  over.  Ab- 
sconding debtors,  runaway  servants,  and  fugitives  from 
justice,  betook  themselves  in  shoals  to  this  warfare.  Thieves 
and  murderers  took  the  cross  to  escape  the  gallows.  '^  A 
lamentable  case,"  quoth  Fuller,  "  that  the  devil's  black- 
guards should  pretend  to  be  God's  soldiers."  Their  behar 
vior  on  the  march  gave  disgusting  proof  that,  though  little 
encumbered  with  baggage  and  necessaries  for  the  way,  they, 
nnlike  Bunyan's  pilgrims,  carried  an  undiminished  burden 
of  sin.  Green  striplings  unripe  for  war,  and  old  men,  dry 
and  decayed,  swelled  the  throng  ;  and  found  their  graves, 
if  indeed  they  had  any  burial,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  An  immense  crew  of  women  followed  the  camp, 
armed,  and  in  male  attire ;  "  a  behavior  at  the  best  immo* 
dest ;  and  modesty  being  the  case  of  chastity,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  where  the  case  *is  broken,  the  jewel  is  lost." 
Pastors  forsook  their  charges,  and  friars  their  convents,  to 
fill  up  this  motley  mixture,  numbering  not  far  from  six  hun* 
dred  thousand  souls. 

What  pretty  pictures  the  magic  pencil  of  poesy  can  make  I 
How  elegantly  Bishop  Heber  depicts  this  rabble  rout  1 

**Froin  the  moiBt  regions  of  the  Western  Btar, 
The  wandering  hennit  waked  the  atonn  of  war. 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  soul«  all  flame, 
A  countless  host^  the  red-cross  warriors  came. 
Fen  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage, 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age ; 
While  beardless  yonths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion,  and  the  glancing  plume. 
In  sportive  pride  the  warrior  damsels  wield 
The  ponderous  falchion,  and  the  sonlike  shield, 
And  start  to  see  the  armor's  iron  gleam    ■ 
Dance  with  bine  lustre  in  Tabaria*s  stnam." 
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Bnt  we  must  quit  poetry  and  fancy,  for  homely  prose  and 
hard  fact. 

The  first  detachment  of  this  host  was  conducted  by  the 
bold  Burgnndian,  Sir  Walter  the  Penniless,  and  seven  other 
knights,  being  all  the  chivalry  it  could  boast.  Sir  Walter, 
who  is  never  named  by  the  old  chroniclers  without  his  ad- 
dition of  "  the  Penniless,"  could  be  reproached  for  nothing 
but  his  poverty — 

'*  Nil  habet  infeliz  panpertas  dnriuB  in  se 
Quam  quod  lidioulos  homines  facit  I " 

A  stout  and  valiant  knight  he  was,  combining  dauntless 
courage  and  hardihood,  with  surprising  moderation  and 
self-control.  But  for  his  ability  to  command  himself,  he 
could  have  had  no  power  over  his  ill*assorted  retinue. 
Passing  through  Germany,  he  plunged  into  the  formidable 
passes  and  marshes  of  Hungary,  where  he  must  have  pe- 
rished but  for  the  aid  of  the  Christian  king  Carloman. 
Then  forcing  his  way,  with  frightful  waste  of  life,  both 
from  sword  and  famine,  through  the  inhospitable  Bulgarian 
regions,  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople. 
Here  he  encamped,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Peter  with 
the  rear  of  this  ill-fated  expedition. 

Peter's  gang  was  even  of  more  rascal  character  than  the 
train  of  the  moneyless  Walter.  He  managed  to  get  the 
unwieldy  and  ungovernable  mass  somewhat  quietly  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  till  they  came  to  the  border  town 
of  Semlin.  This  place  they  stormed  and  sacked,  enraged 
at  some  violence  and  insult  here  inflicted  upon  the  company 
of  Sir  Walter  Lackpenny,  which  that  true  knight  had  wisely 
passed  without  notice.  At  the  approach  of  Carloman,  who 
hastened  with  an  army  to  punish  the  slaughter  and  pillage 
of  his  subjects,  Peter  decamped  from  Semlin.  He  forced 
his  way  over  the  Morava,  with  great  loss,  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  body  of  savage  Bulgarians.  He  pursued  his  march 
to  Nissa,  where  the  Duke  of  Bulgaria  had  fortified  himself 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  army  of  the  cross.  Negotia- 
tion, however,  prevented  hostilities,  till  Peter  and  his  host 
had  actually  marched  past  the  city,  when  a  few  German 
stragglers,  in  revenge  for  some  petty  quarrel,  fired  a  part 
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of  the  snburbs.  The  armed  population  of  ihie  city,  incensed 
at  the  incendiaries,  sallied  out  and  slew  them ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  this  revenge,  assailed  the  rear  of  the  Hermit's 
army,  carried  off  the  baggage,  and  numbers  of  women, 
children,  and  other  ''  feeble  folk,"  and  glutted  their  rage 
with  the  blood  of  all  that  resisted. 

On  hearing  of  this  disaster,  Peter  turned  back ;  and  with 
commendable  moderation,  sought  out  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  negotiation  was  going  on  happily,  and  the 
pacified  duke  had  agreed  to  restore  the  prisoners  and  bag- 
gage, when  a  set  of  reckless  fellows,  fancying  that  they  saw 
a  chance  to  seize  the  town,  rushed  over  a  bridge,  and  es- 
sayed to  scale  the  walls.  A  furious  conflict  ensued.  The 
crusading  rabble  was  defeated  and  utterly  dispersed.  Peter 
fled  to  the  neighboring  forests,  as  did  all  the  rest  who 
escaped.  For  some  days  he  wandered,  almost  alone,  over 
mountains  and  deserts.  His  heart,  once  so  lifted  up  with 
enthusiasm,  was  now  crushed  and  desolate.  He  had  seen 
the  mighty  array,  gathered  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  slain 
or  scattered ;  and  he  was  now  a  lonely  fugitive  in  a  dreary 
and  hostile  land.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  fell 
in  with  a  few  of  the  best  of  his  knights,  who  had  rallied 
about  five  hundred  of  their  followers.  Horns  were  sounded, 
and  signals  made  in  different  parts  of  the  forest ;  and  by 
night-fall,  some  seven  thousand  were  brought  together. 
With  these,  and  others  who  joined  them  on  the  way,  he 
hastened  towards  Constantinople,  greatly  distressed  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  tidings  of  poor  Peter's  adventures  had  preceded  him. 
The  emperor  Alexius,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  dread  the 
crusaders,  sent  him  succors.  After  reposing  a  few  days  at 
the  friendly  city  of  Philippopoli,  where  they  found  abundant 
charity,  the  whole  body,  which  had  now  picked  up  about 
thirty  thousand  of  its  scattered  members,  moved  on  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  joined  the  camp  of  Walter  the  Penniless. 

Here  they  found  a  strong  party  of  Lombards  and  other 
Italians,  a  set  of  base  and  disorderly  ruffians.  Soon  dis- 
gusted with  ease  and  quiet,  these  miscreants  resumed  their 
old  trade  of  riot  and  robbery,  burning  hamlets,  plundering 
palaces,  and  stripping  churches.  Indignant  at  their  be- 
havior, the  Emperor  hurried, them  across  the  Bosphorus; 
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bat  warned  them  not  to  quit  Bithynia,  till  they  were  joined 
by  stronger  forces.  Here  their  licentioosness  went  beyond 
all  their  former  excesses ;  and  the  broken-hearted  Peter, 
nnable  to  regulate  the  huge  and  diabolical  machine  he  had 
set  in  motion,  went  back  to  the  Emperor,  on  pretence  of 
treating  with  him  for  a  supply  of  provisions. 
'  In  his  absence,  the  Lombards  and  Germans,  barbarous  as 
they  were,  took  a  disgust  at  the  grosser  barbarism  of  their 
French  comrades,  and  particularly  of  some  ten  thousand 
Normans,  pre-eminent  for  ferocity,  and  went  off  in  a  sepa- 
rate body  under  the  command  of  one  Reginald.  This  party 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  fortress  of  Xerigord.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  who  cut  a  large 
body  of  them  in  pieces,  and  then  shut  up  the  others  in  the 
fortress,  which  was  unsupplied  with  water.  After  enduring 
for  eight  days  the  horrors  of  thirst,  Reginald  and  most  of 
his  men  went  over  to  the  Turks,  renouncing  the  gospel  for 
the  Koran.  The  renegades  betrayed  their  more  constant 
brethren,  whom  the  infidels  put  to  the  sword. 

When  this  terrible  news  reached  the  French  camp,  the 
desire  of  vengeance  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  the  army 
insisted  on  marching  against  the  Turks.  Sir  Walter,  know- 
ing that  his  band  was  unequal  to  the  contest,  opposed  the 
demand,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only  Peter's  lieutenant, 
and  could  not  act  without  his  orders.  But  when  he  saw 
them  going  without  him,  he  yielded,  and  led  them  towards 
Nice.  The  Turks  encountered  him  on  the  way.  The  battle 
was  fierce,  and  the  Christians  fought  with  the  rage  of  des- 
peration ;  but  they  were  too  weak  for  the  conflict,  and  were 
crushed  on  every  side.  The  brave  Sir  Walter,  after  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  yielded  his  intrepid  soul  under  seven  mortal 
wounds. 

Not  more  than  three  thousand  Christians  escaped  to 
Civita.  The  Turks  surrounded  tiie  fortress  with  great  piles 
of  wood  ;  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  burn  them  up.  One  crusa* 
der  made  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  overwhelmed  the 
hapless  Peter  with  the  doleful  tidings.  The  tears  of  the 
hermit  prevailed  with  Alexius  to  send  forces  to  Civita, 
which  brought  away  the  survivors  in  safety.  These  the 
Emperor  ordered  off  to  their  several  countries ;  but  wisely 
bought  np  all  their  arms,  thus  supplying  them  with  money 
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fer  trayeUing,  and  also  preventiiig  them  from  doing  misoliief 
on  the  way. 

Thns  ended  the  expedition  led  by  Peter.  Two  other 
immense  masses  of  pilgrims  of  the  same  sort  snccessiyely 
perished  in  like  manner,  after  making  themselves  infamous 
for  the  grossest  vices. 

Then  came  the  main  strength  of  the  first  crusade,  made 
up  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  under  six  illustrious  princes, 
who  led  six  powerful  armies  till  they  met  in  Bithynia,  and 
formed  a  mighty  host.  Then  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess 
of  Bichmond  and  Derby,  and  mother  to  Henry  YII.,  might 
have  had  her  wish  to  go  as  their  washerwoman,  in  case  the 
Christian  princes  would  march  for  the  recovery  of  Pales- 
tine. Godfrey,  duke  of  Bouillon,  was  the  chief  commander 
of  these  forces.  They  were  regular  troops,  under  strict 
discipline ;  and  on  their  long  march,  caused  little  complaint 
in  the  countries  through  which  they  sped,  until  they  came 
into  collision  with  the  abhorred  infidels. 

Peter  the  Hermit  joined  this  famous  armament ;  but  out- 
shone by  the  magnates  around  him,  he  is  absorbed  from  view, 
and  ceases  to  make  much  figure  in  history.  Doubtless,  the 
sad  end  of  his  own  special  enterprise  depressed  his  spirit, 
and  left  him  under  a  cloud.  Yet  he  was  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  highly  exciting  scenes ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
he  could  have  sunk  into  such  insignificance,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed any  real  greatness  of  mind,  or  indeed  any  talent  but 
such  as  serves  to  form  the  stormy  demagogue,  or  the  fanati- 
cal declaimer. 

No  trace  of  the  hermit  recurs,  till  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
begun  in  October,  1097*  The  crusaders  suffered  cruelly 
while  beleaguering  that  strong  city.  Many  shrank  from 
the  hardships  of  their  lot,  and  deserted  in  different  direc- 
tions. Among  those  fainting  spirits,  sad  to  say  I  was  our 
^  Gucopiettre"  himself.  No  longer  admired  as  a  messenger 
of  heaven,  the  fading  coals  of  his  enthusiasm  grew  cold  and 
dim.  Unsustained  by  the  applause  which  once  fired  his  fee- 
ble nature  with  the  strength  of  intoxication,  he  could  not 
bear  up  under  the  tribulations  of  the  camp,  and  the  taunts 
of  many  who  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their  miseries. 
His  flight  gave  great  scandal  to  the  pilgrims,  who,  as  the 
abbot  Ouibert  says,  '*  were  no  less  astonished  than  if  the 
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stars  had  £EdIen  from  heaven.''  Pursaed  by  Tancred,  that 
"  bright,  consmnmate  flower"  of  chivalry,  the  hero  of  the 
inunortal  Tasso,  the  absconding  hermit  was  arrested  and 
brought  back.  He  received  a  severe  and  humbling  rebuke, 
and  was  constrained  to  bind  himself  by  oath  never  to  give 
up  the  crusade  till  Jerusalem  was  won.  The  noisy  trum- 
peter, who  had  sounded  the  march  for  his  comrades,  till  the 
welkin  rang  with  the  brazen  notes,  was  not  allowed  to  blow 
a  charge  for  them,  and  a  retreat  for  himself. 

After  Antioch  was  taken  by  desperate  assaults,  the  crusa- 
ders were  besieged  therein  turn,  by  the  Persian  Eerboga,  and 
his  Eastern  swarms.  Peter  was  sent  to  this  despot  with  a 
message  of  bold  defiance,  and  returned  with  an  answer  of 
bolder  scorn. 

From  this  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  hermit,  till  Jeru- 
salem was  taken,  the  prize  of  all  this  dreadful  antagonism 
of  continents.  Then  was  his  desponding  head  lifted  up 
once  more.  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem  flocked  forth  from 
the  gates  to  g^atulate  their  deliverers.  They  instantly 
recognised  the  poor  pilgrim,  who,  four  or  five  years  before, 
in  their  deep  affliction,  had  spoken  to  them  words  of  hope ; 
and  promised,  feeble  as  he  was,  to  bring  the  only  power 
which  could  break  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  transports  of 
gratitude,  they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  called  for 
blessings  on  their  benefactor.  It  was  one  of  those  rare 
seasons,  into  which  is  condensed  the  joy  of  a  life-time. 
The  happy  hermit,  forgetting  the  hard  rebuffs,  the  bitter 
scorns,  and  the  cruel  hardships,  which  had  weighed  him  to 
the  dust,  felt  that  the  seal  of  heaven  was  now  visibly 
stamped  on  his  commission. 

After  this  we  hear  little  more  of  him,  except  that  he 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  arranging  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  liberated  city.  Some  time  afterwards,  on 
occasion  of  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  the  last  battle  of  this 
campaign,  he  is  spoken  of  as  exerting  much  influence  in  a 
council  of  war.  What  finally  became  of  him  is  very  uncer- 
tain. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  ever  went  back  to 
**"  **pe.  The  residue  of  his  history  is  so  incoherent,  and 
so  much  of  the  legendary  character,  as  to  be  entitled 
le  confidence.  One  lover  of  the  marvellous  keeps 
Jerusalem,  settling  by  his  sage  counsels  the  confused 
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affairs  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine.  Another  ships 
him  for  France  in  a  vessel  which  would  have  foundered  at 
sea,  but  for  the  prayers  of  the  Hermit,  and  the  vows  of  his 
fellow-passenger,  the  Count  of  Clermont,  to  build  a  chapel 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  case  of  their  coming  safe  to  land. 
The  chapel,  it  is  said,  was  built,  and  Peter  dwelt  hard  by, 
occupied  for  a  few  years  in  the  exercises  of  ascetic  piety. 
His  tomb  was  opened  more  than  a  century  after  he  had 
been  placed  in  its  keeping ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  these  stories, 
his  body  had  suffered  no  change.  By  other  chroniclers  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  abbey  of  Montier,  in  France  ; 
and  to  have  ended  his  days,  some  of  them  so  tempestuous 
and  eventful,  amid  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  cloister. 

A  French  historian  has  well  said  that  there  are  "  two 
things  which  give  an  interest  to  past  events, — their  causes 
and  their  residts"  While  some,  like  Heeren,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  too  much  to  the  political  and  religious 
influence  of  the  crusades ;  others,  like  Mill,  can  see  no  effect, 
except  some  few  evil  consequences,  produced  by  them.  The 
latter  view  is  hardly  admissible.  A  convulsion  of  the 
human  mind  so  intense  and  long  continued,  must  leave 
broad  and  permanent  marks  on  the  moral  geology  of  the 
world,  in  the  dip  and  inclination  of  all  the  strata  of  society, 
and  in  the  course  and  current  of  all  the  streams  of  public 
sentiment. 

These  religious  wars  gave  '^  the  truce  of  God"  to  the  petty 
despots  who  harassed  Europe  with  their  feuds  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  to  the  hindrance  of  all  social  improvement. 
The  war-spirit,  by  spending  itself  on  the  East,  left  the  West 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  favorable  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
establishment  of  civil  order.  Power  and  wealth  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  potentates  who  tarried  at  home ; 
and  monarchy  made  itself  strong  with  the  spoils  of  feudalism. 

Chivalry,  which  wrought  so  powerfully  in  forming  the 
European  character,  took  most  of  its  shape  and  vigor  from 
the  crusades.  They  fired  the  triple  enthusiasm  which  was 
the  soul  of  knighthood, — the  threefold  enthusiasm  of  war,  of 
love,  and  of  religion,  giving  it  an  object  at  once  grand, 
romantic,  and  practical.  It  exalted  the  imagination  and 
heroism  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  to  press  on  through  a 
career  of  brilliant  exploits  and  bright  renown,  to  rescue  the 
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holy  places  from  the  polluting  grasp  of  the  Paynim.  How* 
ever  misguided,  there  is  something  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
in  the  spiritual  knight-errantry  of  Tancred,  ever  a  lamb  in 
his  own  affairs,  but  a  lion  in  the  cause  of  God.  There  is 
much  to  be  admired  in  Godfrey,  whose  valor  and  endurance 
were  softened  by  a  tender  and  ardent  piety.  How  unsel- 
fish his  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  enterprise  I  What 
cheerful  sacrifices  marked  his  prosecution  of  it!  What 
meekness  distinguished  him  at  its  triumphant  close  I  Galled 
by  the  voice  of  the  whole  army  to  take  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Holy  Gity,  he  refused  the  regal  crown  and  title  with 
all  the  humility  and  energy  of  faith.  '*  No  I"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  will  never  wear  kingly  crown  where  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  wore  one  of  thorns. '^  And  when  the  coronation 
took  place,  the  proud  emblem  of  royalty  might  not  be  placed 
upon  his  brow,  but  only  on  the  point  of  his  conquering 
spear.  Doubtless  most  of  the  crusading  chiefs  were  far 
behind  him  in  these  noble  traits  :  but  in  assigning  to  him 
the  highest  position,  they  owned  the  duty  of  resembling 
him,  and  acknowledged  him  as  the  fairest  example  of 
chivalresque  religion. 

During  the  crusades,  the  French  monarchy,  from  a  weak 
and  uncemented  state,  became  a  strong  consolidated  power, 
and  the  centre  of  modern  civilization.  In  Germany,  the 
Emperors,  but  feeble  in  command  before,  were  stripped  of 
all  but  the  semblance  of  power  through  the  intrigues  of 
Borne,  which  seized  the  propitious  hour  for  bringing  Italy 
under  her  own  control.  What  authority  the  emperor  lost 
went  mostly  to  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  prince-bishops, 
and  to  the  numerous  free  cities  which  then  rose  into  poli- 
tical importance.  The  Teutonic  knights,  by  a  collateral 
effort  of  the  crusading  enterprisOi  subdued  the  pagans  of 
northern  Germany,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom. In  Spain,  the  diversion  of  the  Saracenic  arms  to 
meet  the  crusaders  in  the  East,  enabled  the  Christians  to 
subdue  the  Moors  in  that  peninsula  ;  and  to  found  a  king- 
dom which  speedily  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  European 
monarchies,  though  now  again  reduced  to  weakness  and 
contempt. 

In  those  times  the  boroughs,  or  privil^ed  towns,  arose ; 
and  these  self-governing  communities  afforded  a  home  for 
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the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  strong  barrier  against  baronial 
oppressions.  Serfdom  among  the  rural  population  received 
a  death-blow  when  it  was  announced  that  even  the  predial 
slave  could  free  himself  by  taking  the  cross,  and  turning  his 
steps  towards  Zion.  The  bonds  of  vassalage  thus  loosened, 
never  recovered  their  strength ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  serfdom  had  almost  disappeared. 

The  crusades  favored  the  advancement  of  European 
civiliiation  by  rousing  the  minds  of  men  to  new  fields  of 
activity-  Intercourse  arose  between  nations  remote  and 
almost  unknown  to  each  other,  whereby  knowledge  was 
much  diffused.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  Europe  re* 
ceived  a  prodigious  impulse.  The  demand  for  fleets  of  trans- 
ports for  the  conveyance  of  the  armies,  and  their  countless 
trains  and  immense  supplies,  enriched  the  maritime  pow- 
ers of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  IkTarseilles,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Venice,  acquired  such  wealth  and  fame.  The  venturous 
spirit  of  commerce  sent  thousands  of  bold  and  eager  men 
over  the  seas,  who  rested  not  till  they  had  doubled  the  cape, 
and  had  discovered  a  new  world. 

New  branches  of  industry  were  started.  The  crusaders 
brought  the  silk  manufacture  and  the  sugar  trade  into  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  and  oriental  luxury  became  the  nurse  of 
occidental  refinement.  To  the  Saracens,  a  comparatively 
polished  and  cultivated  race,  the  first  bands  of  crusaders 
seemed  to  be  the  most  ignorant  and  brutish  people  they  had 
encountered  in  all  their  wars.  But  from  the  later  crusaders, 
Saladin  and  his  emirs  were  ambitious  to  borrow  the  honors 
of  knighthood,  and  aspired  to  the  generous  courtesy  and 
courage  which  were  the  boast  of  Christian  chivalry. 

The  first  universities  of  Europe  were  then  mostly  founded; 
and  were  effects  of  the  general  tendency  towards  improve- 
ment, which  was  working  itself  out  from  the  mental  excite- 
ment and  aspirations  occasioned  by  the  sacred  wars.  Some 
literature  was  imported  from  Constantinople,  and  espe- 
cially the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  became  a  parasitic 
plant  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but,  at  any  rate,  was  bet- 
ter than  no  vegetation  at  all.  Literature,  however,  was 
mostly  revived  when  the  cessation  of  the  crusades  left  the 
European  mind  in  need  of  new  fields  for  its  awakened  ac- 
tivity. 
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As  some  offset  to  the  good  they  incidentally  effected,  the 
crusades  greatly  quickened  the  growth  of  superstition. 
Mariolatry  was  much  promoted  by  placing  the  holy  war 
under  the  protection  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven."  The  office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  then  just  introduced  by  Peter  Damien, 
was  extensively  substituted  for  the  old  church  service  in  the 
worship  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  her  immaculate  con- 
ception and  perpetual  virginity  (vulva  clausa)  were  then 
broached.  The  relic  trade  became  very  brisk  ;  and  all  the 
East  was  ransacked  for  real  and  pretended  mementoes  of 
ancient  saints  and  martyrs. 

Two  long  centuries  of  religious  wars  greatly  enhanced  the 
authority  of  the  popes.  Whatever  political  animosities  had 
raged,  by  reason  of  the  contested  elections  of  the  popes,  and 
whatever  disgust  may  have  been  excited  among  the  intelli- 
gent by  the  vices  of  th^  clergy,  it  is  certain  that  the  church 
was  popular  with  the  masses.  Under  the  oppressions  of 
the  later  Roman  empire,  the  church  was  an  institution  com- 
paratively liberal.  Under  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  in- 
roads of  northern  barbarism,  the  church  had  ever  been  able 
to  extend  some  protection  to  the  weak,  and  some  aid  to  the 
poor.  She  had  done  much  to  restrain  the  caprice  and  cru- 
elty of  tyrants,  and  to  soften  revolutionary  horrors..  And 
when  her  chief  minister  called  for  help,  the  grateful  populace 
were  eager  to  draw  the  sword  against  Mahound,  and  Ter- 
magaunt,  and  the  whole  Saracenic  crew,  who  were  tram- 
pling upon  that  holy  of  holies,  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden. 
The  crusades  heightened  the  ecclesiastical  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  civil  authority, — made  the  popes  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  rest  of  the  clergy, — vastly  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  church  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  court, — and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  crusades 
against  heretics,  to  the  great  enhancing  of  the  papal  power. 

It  was  then  that  the  legaline  power  came  into  full  use. 
Urban  II.  appointed  Ademar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  was  a  man 
to  be  respected,  to  go,  as  his  legate,  with  the  first  crusade, 
empowered  to  act  in  all  matters  as  fully  as  the  pope  himself 
could  do  if  personally  present.  This  legatine  contrivance 
became  in  time  very  perilous  to  the  independence  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  was  very  efficient  in  carrying  out  the 
"themes  of  the  papal  clique  at  Rome.  Then,  too,  was  devised 
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ilie  office  of  grand  vicar,  which  caused  a  remarkable  ^change 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  church,  reducing  the 
rightful  bishops  to  complete  insignificance  whenever  the 
central  interests  at  Rome  required  that  their  influence  should 
be  superseded. 

As  a  remoter  consequence  of  the  crusades  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Protestant  Reformation,  which  followed  them  by 
some  two  centuries.  Their  influence  in  corrupting  the  clergy 
with  excessive  wealth  and  power,  and  in  corrupting'the  church 
with  new  errors  and  superstitions,  and  especially  with  the 
abomination  of  plenary  indulgences,  did  much  to  accumulate 
those  stores  of  vengeance  which  exploded  when  Ijuther  ap- 
plied the»inatch,  and  fired  the  train. 


Art.  III. — DiABY  op  WiWiBM  de  Gboot. 

The  recently  discovered  Diary  of  Willem  de  Groot,  Trans- 
lated from  the  "Nieuw  Archief  voor  Kerkelijke  Ge- 
schiedenis  inzonderheid  van  Nederland."    1852. 

pbefatoby   note. 

A  FEW  years  since  a  diary,  kept  by  Willem  de  Groot 
daring  the  imprisonment  at  Loevstein  of  his  brother  the 
celebrated  Hugo  de  Groot,  or  Grotius,  was  given  to  the 
pnblic  with  important  supplements  and  notes,  by  Mr.  H. 
VoUenhoven.  Since  then  the  archivarius  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  Dr.  P.  Scheltema,  in  looking  over  the  papers 
of  Hugo  de  Groot  in  the  library  of  the  Remonstrant-Re- 
formed Church  in  Amsterdam,  found  a  little  volume  in 
which,  along  with  other  pieces  on  the  controversy  between 
the  Remonstrants  and  Gontra-Remonstrants,  was  a  brief 
diary  of  some  twenty  pages,  kept  by  Willem  de  Groot,  from 
the  20th  of  March  to  the  12th  of  June,  1619,  and  relating 
to  the  trial  of  Oldenbarneveldt,  Hoogerbeets,  and  his  own 
Inrother  Hugo,  and  to  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Re- 
monstrants during  that  period. 
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As  this  diary  sheds  light  upon  an  important  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  Scheltema  jnstly  regarded 
it  as  worthy  of  being  pnt  into  a  permanent  form  for  refer- 
ence, and  accordingly  communicated  it  to  Professors  Kist 
and  Royaards,  the  editors  of  the  J^iew  ArckUf  voor  Kerke- 
lijke  Geschiedenis  inzanderAeid  van  Nederland,  who  published 
it  in  the  volume  of  that  valuable  journal  for  1852|  with 
notes  appended  by  Dr.  Scheltema.  It  is  written  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  HoUandish.  The  agitation  of  the 
writer's  mind  is  evident  from  the  abruptness  and  frequent 
inaccuracies  of  expression  which  characterize  the  style,  and 
which  it  has  not  been  judged  best  to  endeavor  to  correct  in 
the  translation.  In  addition  to  this  the  obsolete  spelling 
of  certain  words,  and  occasional  obscurity  in  the  state- 
ments, have  made  it  difficult  to  give  a  faithful  version. 

This  diary  commences  at  an  unhappy  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Netherlauds.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  now  been  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  he  had  shown  the  ability 
of  a  great  general,  and  had  successfully  defended  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spa- 
nish crown.  His  supposed  ambitious  design  to  obtain  the 
sovereignty  was  resisted  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land and  Advocate-General,  John  van  Oldenbarneveldt,  who 
then  became  the  head  of  the  republican  party,  and  who,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment, had  rendered  signal  service  to  his  country. 

With  the  political  struggle  was  mingled  also  the  great 
controversy  between  the  remonstrants  and  contra-remon- 
strants,  which,  for  several  years,  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  bitter.  The  remonstrants  insisted  that  the  State 
should  treat  both  parties  alike.  The  contra-remonstrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  a  national  synod  should 
be  called  to  settle  the  religious  disputes.  Oldenbarneveldt, 
with  Grotius,  now  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  Hooger- 
beets,  Pensionary  of  Leyden,  favored  the  remonstrants. 
To  quell  the  growing  seditions  and  riots  the  States  of  Hol- 
land were  induced,  by  Oldenbarneveldt,  to  authorize  the 
several  cities  to  levy  troops  for  their  own  protection.  This 
was  regarded  by  Maurice  as  an  encroachment  on  his  autho- 
rity, and  an  act  of  rebellion.     Supported  by  the  States 
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General,  he  put  do-wn  all  opposition,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Augast,  1618,  Oldenbarneveldt  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
at  the  Hague,  in  which  also  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  were 
confined. 

The  synod  which  the  contra-remonstrants  desired,  and 
the  calling  of  which  the  prince  strongly  favored,  was  now 
summoned.  It  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Dort,  November 
15, 1618,  and  condemned,  as  is  well  known,  the  doctrines 
of  the  remonstrants.  Several  allusions  to  it  are  found  in 
the  diary. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  synod,  the  three  State  pri- 
soners, Oldenbarneveldt  Grotius,  and  Hoogerbeets,  were 
brought  to  trial.  Oldenbarneveldt,  now  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  executed  May 
13,  1619.  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  were  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  writer,  in  recording 
the  overthrow  of  his  own  party,  the  fate  of  its  most  illus- 
trious defender,  and  the  trial  and  sentence  of  his  own 
brother,  should  not  be  somewhat  inflaenced  by  his  personal 
syoipathies.  Still  the  general  impression  made  by  the 
diary  is  that  of  integrity  and  candor. 

DI  ABY. 

March.— On  Friday  the  29th  of  March  [1619],  at  Rotter- 
dam,  the  burgomasters  and  other  magistrates  of  the  city  of 
Dort  were  put  under  arrest,  on  account  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  parties  of  Dort  and  Rotterdam  ;  but 
afterwards  by  the  intervention  (as  is  said)  of  the  prince, 
they  were  sent  down  [to  the  Hague  ?]• 

About  Easter,  Myle  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States  declaring 
that  he  had  ever  remained  quietly  at  home  at  the  Hague, 
and  requesting,  therefore,  to  be  restored  to  the  office  he  had 
so  long  held.* 

Haan  also  wrote,  inquiring  why  he  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Hague,  seeing  he  now  holds  no  office,  but  is  a  private 


•  Kornelifl  van  der  Myle  had  been  carator  of  the  Leyden  University. — 
Wa^naar,  Vad.  Hist  D.  10,  bl  S87. 
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citizen,  occnpied  with  his  own  affairs  ;*^  especially  since; 
daring  his  continuance  in  office,  he  was  ever  present  at  the 
sessions  of  the  States  ;  if  they  wished  anything,  why  did 
they  not  then  interrogate  him  ? 

Uitenbogaardf  wrete  also.  On  the  first  of  April  Boissise 
left  the  Hague,  after  making  an  excellent  representation^  to 
which  he  received>  only  the  general  reply  that  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  king  of  France  would  be  respected 
(some  lemarks  being  added  that  seemed  to  bear  against 
themselves  and  Maurice)4  He  left,  therefore,  displeased; 
accepting  no  honors,  saying  that  he  would  not  bear  the 
reply  given  by  the  States  to  his  king.§ 

The  famous  pamphlet  entitled  The  Crystal  Mirror,  which 
had  before  been  circulated  at  Amsterdam,  was  on  the  fol* 
lowing  night  (April  Ist  and  2d)  scattered  through  the 
Hague.ll  On  the  3d  of  April  an  edict  was  published,  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  600  florins  to  him  who  should  point  out  the 
author,  and  150  florins  for  the  detection  of  the  publisher. 

A  little  before  Easter  the  Prince  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Hendrick,ir  the  minister  at  Delft,  that  the  Synod  ougfai 


*  John  de  Haan,  PeDBionary  of  the  city  of  Haarlem,  who,  at  the  change 
of  the  city  magistracy,  had  lost  his  office,  was  summoned  to  defend  him- 
self before  the  judges  at  the  Hague.  Not  deeming  it  advisable  to  obey 
this  summons  he  was,  in  his  absence,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  May,  con- 
denmed  to  banishment  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  confiscation  of  one  half 
his  estate.  [Brandt^  Hist  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low.  Cbuntries^  vol. 
iii.,  p.  878.    D.] 

f  John  Uitenbogaard  [one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Remonstrant 
party,  and  a  preceptor  of  Grotius  (D.)],  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in 
which  Oldenbameveldt;  de  Groot,  and  Hoogerbeets  were  arrested,  had  left 
the  Hague  and  gone  to  Antwerp.  From  that  city  he  shortly  after  sent  a 
written  defence  to  the  States  General. 

i  The  words  in  bracketa  are  written  on  the  margin. . 

§  The  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  king  of  France,  J.  de  Thumery,  lord 
of  Boissise,  submitted  on  the  24th  of  March  a  representation,  in  which 
he  exhorted  the  States  General  to  clemency  in  the  punishment  of  the  pri- 
soners. 

I  The  tide  of  this  production  was :  ChristcUUjnen  Spiegel^  toaarin  men 
naeektelijck  Kan  zien^  vie  Sedert  eenipe  jaren  kerteaerif  in  de  Provincie  van 
HollancUj  de  Hooeheydt,  Privilegieny  en  Vrijhedenhebben  gevioleert  A  copy  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Remonstrant-Reformed  church  in  Arosterdank 

^  Henry  Arnold,  minister  at  Delft : .  he  was  president  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Delft  Synod. 
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soon  to  be  closed,  because  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoners  during  its  sessions.  In  this  opinion  all 
wise  men  are  agreed. 

On  the  4th  and  5th,  all  the  judges  (unless  perhaps  one 
was  absent)  took  up  the  case  of  the  prisoners  for  adjudica- 
tion. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  States  General  wrote  to  the 
States  of  Holland  that  they  had  appointed  a  day  of  fasting 
to  be  observed  on  the  17th  instant,  throughout  the  Pro- 
vinces.* In  the  ordinance  issued  by  the  States  of  Holland 
to  the  cities,  much  was  said  of  ambitious  men  who  were  sub- 
verting the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  religion — of  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  principal  articles  were  adopted  in 
the  Synod — and  of  summary  judgment  to  be  rendered 
against  such  as  embroiled  the  republic.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  Utrecht  ordinance. 

I  have  learned  from  ^A?(mnixiof,f  that  the  king  of  England 
had  written  to  his  delegates  to  take  heed  lest  by  this  Synod 
a  reconciliation  of  the  other  Reformers  with  the  Lutherans 
should  be  rendered  more  difficult.  Hence  in  the  Synod  the 
effort  seems  to  be  made  to  separate  the  Remonstrants,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  Lutherans,  and  to  condemn  the  former 
without  prejudice  to  the  latter.  They  say  that  in  Germany 
a  Lutheran  Synod  is  beiug  held  (or  certainly  should  be  held), 
waiting  the  close  of  this  Synod,  to  add  its  condemnation 
of  those  who  dissent  from  it. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Borre,J  a  minister  of  Leyden,  re- 
fusing to  read  the  ordinance  of  the  States  of  Holland  to  his 
congregation,  was  dismissed. 

The  minister  of  the  village  of  Oestgeet,§  was  thrown  into 


*  G.  Brandt:  Historie  der  Reformatie,  boek  43,  bL  700.  [Eng.  trans., 
voLiiL,pL  841.    D.] 

f  [Little  Fox.]    The  celebrated  G.  J.  Vossius. 

X  Adrian  Borre^  minister  in  Leyden,  refused  to  read  from  the  pulpit  the 
proclamation  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  issued  by  the  States;  he  was 
therefore  dismissed.  [Brandt^  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  vol  iii ,  p.  354. 
Eng.  trans.     D.J 

I  Simon  Hugius,  minister  at  Oestgeest,  proposed  to  allow  the  school- 
master to  read  the  proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting,  but  was  urged  to  ]  ead 
it  himsell  He  complied,  but  designedly  gave  to  the  proclamation  a  per- 
verted interpretation.    For  this  he  was  suspended  and  imprisoned. 
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prison  at  the  Hague  (or  iBterjH^eting  the  same  ordinance 
amiss,  and  not  according  to  the  intent  of  the  States.  Like* 
wise  a  certain  coantry  fellow,  they  say,  of  Sevenhuysen,  who, 
making  a  drum  of  a  wooden  bncket,  bad  gathered  a  crowd 
about  the  church. 

About  this  time  it  was  generally  rnmored  that  the  judges 
were  disagreed  ;  fifteen  inclining  to  a  milder  coarse,  and 
nine  urging  severer  measures.  ScMoe  think  this  disagree- 
ment has  risen  respecting  the  condemnation  of  Barneveldt 
to  death  ;  others  say  it  is  upon  the  question  of  putting  to 
the  rack, — others,  of  admitting  the  prisoners  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  trial.  Some  have  even  reported  that  letters 
were  sent  by  the  judges  to  the  States,  stating  that  they 
were  disagreed,  and  so  could  not  come  to  a  decisiofa. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  the  Leyden  Remonstrants,  contra 
to  the  will  of  the  magistrates,  listened  to  the  discourse 
of  some  unknown  minister  in  the  Lutheran  place  of  worship.* 
Meanwhile  the  boys  were  dashing  the  windows  through  with 
stones.  However,  after  the  discourse  was  finished  and  the 
hymn  sung,  while  they  were  pelting  a  dog  they  had  thrown 
into  the  water,  thus  engaging  everybody's  attention,  the 
congregation,  among  whom  were  many  armed  with  swords 
and  muskets,  passed  out.  The  boys  and  others  then  rushing 
into  the  house  began  to  throw  its  furniture  into  confusion, 
and  it  was  feared  they  wouU^  plunder  it. 

On  the  22d,  Haan  and  Uitenbogaard,  being  a  third  time 
cited,  did  not  make  their  appearance.!  During  that  week 
certain  letters  had  been  sent  to  the  advocate,  in  which 
were  written  certain  things  about  Corrus,  but  which  being 
intercepted,  gave  occasion  for  examining  the  advocate,  and 
also  for  removing  his  servant  from  him,  during  one  day,  for 
a  separate  examination. 

On  the  2Sd  and  24th  of  April,  the  canons  of  the  synod 
were  subscribed  by  all,  and  on  the  25th,  Brederode  was  sent 
to  the  Hague,  to  ask  their  confirmation  by  the  States. 

On  the  26th,  two  ministers  suggested  to  Scbultetus  Lange- 


*  On  Sunda}%  April  21et,  the  RemonBtranta  in  Leyden  anembled  in  the 
hou!«e  of  a  prominent  citizen,  Jan  de  Knother,  where  formerly  the  Lutherans 
had  preached.     [Brandy  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  vol  iii.,  p.  865.     D.] 

f  Uitenbog.  Leren.,  bL  277. 
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racensis  [?]  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  plaoe  if,  after  the 
synod  had  been  closed,  all  should  be  assembled  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  according  to  the  English  custom. 

Before  and  during  the  same  week,  various  speeches  of 
persons  most  disaffected  were  reported  to  us  ;  who,  nerer- 
theless,  spoke  very  well  of  my  brother,*  saying  that  he  had 
acted  nobly,  confessing  what  he  knew,  and  adding  the  rea- 
sons why  be  had  done  thus  and  so. 

The  same  week,  also,  the  printer  of  the  States  is  reported 
to  have  said  he  was  printiug  certain  documents  secretly,  be- 
cause it  was  not  proper  they  should  be  generally  known  ; 
but  he  himself  assured  me  this  was  a  false  rumor. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Uitenbogaard  was  a  fourth  time 
summoned  to  appear  for  trial.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  court,  his  fourth  default  was  promulged,  and 
leave  was  granted  to  the  fiscal  to  exhibit  his  (so-called)  in- 

On  the  same  day,  I  understood  that  Aarssens  f  and  others 
said  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  and  not  by  a  plurality. 
His  wife  also  said  to  Madame  Carip  :|  The  senators  of  the 
court  wish  all  things  to  be  done  toUh  the  utmost  exactness  and 
equity.  He  himself  said  that  those  who  had  not  offended 
would  be  readily  acquitted. 

The  6th  day  of  May  was  appointed  for  reading  the  canons 
of  the  8ynod,§  and  the  remonstrants  arrested  at  Dort.  it  is 
said,  are  to  be  sent  away  to  S'Gravesande  until  the  States 
assemble.  11 


•  Hugo  de  Groot,  Willcm's  brother. 

f  Cornelis  Van  Aarstens,  secretary  of  the  States  General. 

^  It  is  not  clear  to  me  nrho  is  meant  by  this  name.  Perhaps  the  writer 
had  in  mind  the  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Cryp,  vice-secretary  of  the  Court  of 
Holland. 

§  G.  Brandt,  Hist  der  ReformatieAjook  41,  bl.  699,  if.  [Eng.  trans ,  roL  iii., 
p.  800.     D.] 

I  [The  commissioner  of  the  States  General  to  the  synod  of  Dort  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  remonstrants  cited  before  the  synod  ought  to  be  de- 
prived, and  not  suffered  to  return  to  their  paridieSb  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  resolution  was  agreed  upon  to  order  them  to  reside  provisionally  at  B* 
Graveaande,  until  a  final  decision  in  the  caae  — ^Brandt,  Hist  of  the  Refor- 
mation, vol  m.,  p^  284.    D.] 
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On  the  2d  of  May,  I  understood  from  my  neighbor  B.  that 
he  had  seen  the  confessions  of  three  of  the  prisoners,  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman,  who,  if  hope  did  not  deceive  him, 
would  speedily  publish  them.  The  confession  of  Barneveldt 
was  snlwcribed  by  his  own  hand,  and  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day,  with  that  of  the  rest,  will  be  in  France.  Barneyeldt 
being  asked  why  he  had  opposed  the  majesty  of  the  House 
of  Nassau,  replied  that  even  now  he  would  do  the  same,  for 
he  had  seen  that  the  Prince  was  entertaining  such  and  such 
projects.*  The  judges  are  disagreed,  and  when  the  decree 
was  drawn  up,  they  [the  prisoners?]  said,  You  are  speaking  of 
things  iD^ich  you  do  not  understand. 

The  Prince  called  the  judges  to  him  one  by  one,  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty,  and  to  bring  them,  if  possible,  to  his  own 
opinion.  Haan  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  States  a  de- 
fence covering  ten  sheets  of  paper. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  I  understood  at  the  Hague,  that  Maurier 
had  made  a  representation  in  which  he  declares  that  the  king 
has  carefully  considered  the  coarse  taken  by  Boissese  t  (in- 
cluding also  his  refusal  of  honors  and  the  response  of  the 
States).  He  asks,  moreover,  that  the  prisoners  may  be  given 
over  to  the  king,  as  an  arbitrator,  to  decide  in  their  case, 
just  as  the  Venetians  have  sometimes  done,  selecting  from 
their  own  number ;  others  [desired]  otherwise.! 

When  RosaBus,  a  minister,  desired  to  address  the  Prince, 
he  refused  him,  bidding  him  and  his  companions  to  begone, 
and  another  man,  too,  as  being  of  the  same  cloth  [farina], 


*  That  Oldenbarne veldt  expressed  just  the  reverse  of  this,  we  lenrn  from  his 
trial,  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  bl  186.  To  the  question,  "  why 
he  had  labored  to  lessen  the  authority  of  his  Excellency,  belonging  to  him  as 
stadtholder  f "  he  answered :  "  That  have  I  never  done,  but  on  the  contrary, 
hare  honestly  sought  to  increase  the  authority  of  his  Excellency  in  every 
lawful  way." 

f  The  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France,  Du  Maurier,  on  the  first  of  May, 
once  more  made  an  addrcjis,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  the  States  General, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  in  order  to  incline  them  to  milder  measures. 
The  next  day  this  speech  was  submitted  to  them  in  writing. 

t  The  words,  oihert — oiheruiUe^  are  stricken  out  in  the  original,  and  over 
them  is  written :  Rosasus  said,  "  If  the  prisoners  are  liberated,  what  will  be- 
come of  me  and  others  ? "  Henry  llosieus,  minister  at  the  Hague,  was  a 
zealous  contra-remonstrant — Comp.  the  Archie/,  v.  C.  G.  IX,  D.,  bL  624,  seq. 
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who  had  sought  out  Rossobs,  and  desired  to  be  announced  to 
the  Prince.  The  Delft  minister,  half  drunk,  said  If  they 
should  all  condemn  Grotius  to  death,  I  would  condemn  him  to 
life ;  adding  that  the  business  would  soon  be  done.  Pen 
and  ink  were  given  to  my  brother. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  many  bade  us  hope  for  the  best.  The 
representation  of  Maurier  contains  an  exhortation  to  cle- 
mency in  the  case  of  the  prisoners ;  urges  that  political 
considerations  should  not  have  undue  influence,  and  that 
they  should  not  proceed  by  consequents  [ne  per  consequen* 
tias  eaturj.  It  adduces  the  recent  example  of  Foskarini,* 
who  being  unjustly  accused  at  Venice,  was  acquitted  and 
restored  to  his  former  condition.  It  mentions  also  the  case 
of  Treslongjt  set  free  by  ourselves,  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  It  contains  also  an  address  to 
the  Prince. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  I  learned  that  the  Prince  can  do 
nothing  after  sentence  is  passed,  for  the  judges,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  case,  had  provided  against  this,  so  that  others 
should  not  be  honored  and  they  blamed.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  business  will  be  finished  next  week. 

On  the  7th  of  May  all  the  judges  were  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General,  but  what  representations  they 
made  is  not  known. 

The  letter  of  Uitenbogaard  to  the  Prince  states  that  he 
is  aware  of  no  conspiracy ;  that  Ledenberg,  Grotius, 
Hoogerbeets,  and  Haan  were  once  at  his  house,  but  their 
business  there  was  to  consult  about  disbanding  the  soldiers 
called  Waertgelders.  Moreover,  he  had  ever  lived  as  became 
a  good  citizen  under  the  authority  of  a  lawful  magistrate, 
and  as  such  he  regarded  the  States  of  Holland. 

On  the  6th  of  May  I  was  at  Dort,  where  the  remonstrants 
were  condemned  to  forego  ministerial  or  academic  privi- 


*  The  republic  of  Venice,  on  suspicion,  threw  this  nobleman,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  State  in  many  embassies  and  public  serrices,  into  prison, 
but  afterwards,  when  his  innocence  was  proved,  set  him  at  liberty  to  the  joy 
of  many. — G.  Brandt,  Historic  van  de  Regtspleging,  bl.  ISO. 

f  The  Dutch  Admiral  Blois  van  Treslong,  accused  of  some  misdemeanor 
in  the  service,  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  1686,  and  imprisoned  at  Middle- 
barg.  The  English  queen  Elizabeth  interceded  for  him.  Ten  years  after* 
wards^  he  was  pronounced  innocent  by  the  court  of  Holland. 
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leges,  unless  they  make  satisfaction  to  the  Synod.  And  all 
were  required  to  renounce  the  five  articles  of  the  remon- 
strants, as  erroneous.  Moreover  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  unless  he  subscribes  to  the  synod's 
confession  and  catechism,  whic}i  are  declared  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Holy  Writ.  Remonstrants  were  again 
arrested.  The  Prince  said  to  Stevin,*  Let  not  the  wife  of 
Grotius  deceive  herself;  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  case. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  eight  men  [octovirij  had  a  meet- 
ing before  [the]  others.  The  same  day  it  was  decided  that 
six  successive  delegations  should  be  ^ent  down  to  the  Prince 
according  to  custom.  I  have  learned  that  all  that  has  been 
done  thus  far  relates  to  Barneveldt  alone,  and  that  on  the 
9th,  sentence  in  his  case  was  rendered  finally  [arrestatam] 
for  the  worse.    Grasw.f 

The  divines  from  abroad  have  been  presented  each  with 
a  gold  coin  bearing  the  impress  of  Mount  Sion,  and  enter- 
tained by  the  States  at  a  feast,  before  taking  their  departure.^ 

It  is  said  by  some  that  sentence  will  not  be  pronounced 
upon  the  prisoners  under  fifteen  days. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Oldenbarneveldt,  Advocate  of  Hol- 
land, was  delivered  to  death,  and  beheaded  by  the  hand  of 
an  executioner,  as  they  say,  of  Utrecht.  He  bore  himself 
nobly  to  the  last,  declaring  that  he  did  not  die  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  On  the  previous  day  he  had  privately  told 
his  children  that  death  awaited  him.  His  eyes  were  closed 
by  his  servant.  The  hall  was  crowded  within  and  without 
with  soldiers.    He  fell  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

There  is  one  man  who  took  the  bleeding  head  in  his 
hand,  and  whirled  it  round.  Others  washed  their  hands  in 
his  blood.  The  greater  number  purchased  of  his  blood,  mixed 
with  sand  or  adhering  to  pieces  of  wood,  paying  as  high  as 
18  stivers,  and  even  a  Spanish  silver  coin  of  48  stivers. 


•  Simon  Stevin,  the  tutor  of  Prince  Maurice. 

f  Probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Graswinkel,  here  written  pro 
tfumond. 

t  On  one  side  of  the  medal  presented  to  the  foreign  divines  who  had 
attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  was  written :  ErvrU  neut  mon»  SioUf  with  a 
representation  of  the  eminence.  On  the  other  side,  was  a  representation  of 
the  synod,  with  the  inscription:  Religione  a$9ertd,  G.  Brandt^  Hist,  der 
Reformatie,  boek  41,  bL  614.     [Eng.  trans,  vol.  iil,  p.  807.    D.] 
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Some  were  impelled  by  vindictive  feeling,*  others  by 
wanton  and  bloodthirsty  malice,  others  by  the  hope  of 
revenge.  It  is  said  a  certain  Englishman  was  at  Rotterdam, 
who,  having  Jbought  a  portion  of  his  blood  in  a  handker- 
chief, soaked  it  with  water  and  drank  it ;  but  within  a  few 
hours  he  died  with  hsemorrhi^e  and  vomiting  of  blood. 

The  Advocate  sent  to  his  wife  and  children,  shortly 
before  his  death,  two  brief  letters,  of  which  many  copies 
have  been  taken.f 

WalaeusJ  was  with  him  the  last  night ;  with  him  he  con- 
versed for  several  hours  respecting  the  synod. §  Through 
him  he  requested  pardon  of  the  Prince,  if  in  anything  he 
had  failed  of  his  duty  towards  him.  The  Prince  spoke  of 
several  things,  as  that  he  had  incurred  suspicion  of  design^ 
upon  the  government,  had  collected  soldiers,  had  taken  steps 
to  entrench  himself  within  the  gates.  He  [  WalaeusJ  after- 
wards commended  the  wife  and  children  to  the  Prince  ;  he 
promised  to  care  for  them  if  they  demeaned  themselves  well. 
Walaeus  declared  that  the  Advocate  had  died  in  a  most 
Christian-like  manner.    [Christianissime.] 

They  besought  him  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  crime 
against  the  republic — he  would  not ;  then  at  least  for  his 
secret  sins — ^he  assented.  Having  asked  whether  my  bro- 
ther also  was  to  die,  to  which  was  answered  J^ot  yet,  he 
left  him  this  message :  "  Bid  the  good  Grotius  from  me 
good  day,  and  tell  him  that  I  must  die.''  He  said  that  he 
had  felt  pity  for  him,  because  he  was  inexperienced  in  the 
management  of  public  aflFairs.  He  refused  to  be  touched 
by  the  executioner,  and  himself  drew  the  bandage  over  his 
eyes.  In  the  Rotula,  it  is  said,  he  made  various  remarks 
upon  the  States,  which  were  hardly  understood  ;  Is  this  the 
reward  of  so  many  services  ?  etc.  He  knelt  down,  having  no 
cushion,  but  leaning  upon  his  servant,  and  engaged  in 


*  The  words  rendered  6y  vindieiiw  feding^  are  in  the  original  stricken  out 

f  6.  Brandt,  Ilistorie  van  de  Regtspleging,  bl  171, 195. 

X  Antonius  Walaeus,  preacher  and  professor  at  Middleburg,  was  sent  by 
the  synod  of  Dort  to  prepare  Oldenbarneveldt  for  death.— Vita  Walaei,  ejus 
operibuB  prefixa,  p.  23.  Comp.  also  an  article  on  his  life  and  services  in  the 
^*ederB.  Archief,  Deel  viii.  bL  1-55. 

§  6.  Brandt,  Hist  van  de  Regtspleging^  bL  178. 
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prayer.  The  executioner  cut  off  his  two  fore-fingers,  as  he 
*Vfas  tall  of  stature,  and  had  raised  his  hands  upwards. 
Many  say  that  even  to  the  last  moment  he  hoped  for  par- 
don. He  was  meanly  buried,  but  his  children  afterwards 
gave  him  a  decent  funeraL* 

Maurier  sought  that  day  a  conference  with  the  States, 
but  was  refused.  He  wrote  them  a  letter,  but  without 
effect.  Some  say  that  Barne  veldt -said,  /,  if  any  one,  die  for 
religion.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Aulic  church.  The  scaffold 
(ft  schavot)  was  left  standing  until  the  end  of  the  week,  to 
inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of  others.  Three  executioners 
also  promenaded  through  the  streets  of  the  Hague.  The 
children  of  Oldenbarneveldt  desired  access  with  their 
mother  to  their  father;  but  the  States  replied  that  the 
father  did  not  wish  it,  as  both  he  and  they  might  be  too 
much  agitated.  During  all  that  night  he  himself  was  'iK>t 
permitted,  even  once,  to  converse  privately  with  his  ser- 
vant. 

It  is  reported  that  he  said  (so  I  had  it  from  him  who 
heard  it),  "  I  have  done  my  best  to  serve  the  States  well, 
and  know  not  that  I  have  ever  done  them  harm.  Is  this 
now  the  reward  ?  I  thought  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
my  blood  ;  must  they  also  impoverish  my  children  ?"  His 
appearance,  before,  was  that  of  one  who  was  very  much 
astonished.  Voocht  said,  "  You  have  your  sentonce."  He 
answered,  "  I  shall  then  obey."  Said  afterwards:  "That 
my  confession  may  be  attached  to  my  sentence."  Tongeren 
heard  this. 

On  the  14th,  and  following  days,  we  were  advised  by 
several  of  the  judges,  or  by  those  perjured  friends,  among 
whom  Vosbergen  was  prominent^t  to  implore  clemency. 
He  had  in  various  ways  urged  my  sister,  and  especially  my 
kinsman  De  Bie,|  that  we  should  ask  j)ardon  and  grace  for 


*  On  the  execution  of  the  capital  sentence  on  Oldenbarneveldt^  see  his 
Bittorie^  p.  429  seq.,  and  especially  the  letter  of  Hanneman  to  his  nephew, 
therein  contained. 

.f  Vosbergen  endeavored  to  persuade  the  wife -of  Hugo  de  Groot  to  peti 
tion  the  prince  for  the  parden^of  her  husband. — O.  Brandt,  Leven  van  H.  de 
Groot,  bl.  196. 

X  J.  de  Bie,  TreasurerOeneral  of  the  Union,  a  nephew  of  de  Groot 
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the  father  ;  seeing  both  the  prince  himself  was  thus  in- 
clined, and  Moersbergen*  had  already  done  so.  But  on  the 
14th,  towards  evening,  when  my  sister  had  learned  that  his 
life  was  not  in  danger  (though  during  the  day  that  question 
was  sharply  debated,  and  some  had  thought  my  brother 
should  be  beheaded),  we  preferred  exile  or  (what  was  worse) 
perpetual  imprisonment,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  to  the 
infamy  we  should  thus  have  invoked,  especially  as  my  bro- 
ther could  not  join  in  such  a  petition.  On  the  16th  my 
sister  went  for  the  third  time  to  the  prince.  He,  too,  said 
that  the  question  of  justice  or  mercy  would  be  discussed  4 
which  point  was  vigorously  debated  ^n  that  and  the  follow- 
ing days,  but  decided  as  above  stated.f 

On  the  15th  the  sentence  of  Ledenberg  was  read.  Loaded 
with  chains,  he  was  drawn  in  a  chest  through  the  city,  to  a 
cross,  and  there  suspended  upon  a  gibbet,  whither  multitudes 
flocked  daily  to  behold  the  strange  sight.| 

On  the  18th,  the  day  before  Pentecost,  my  brother  was 
informed  by  Sylla  that  his  sentence  would  be  pronounced 
after  two  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  in  words  so 
doubtful  that  he  could  hardly  -conjecture  what  it  was  to  be. 
It  was  read  at  about  ten  o'clock,  very  few  persons  being 
admitted  to  hear  it.  My  brother  uttered  not  a  word  him- 
self, but  if  he  heard  a  false  statement  he  shook  his  head. 
Upon  his  return  he  said  to  his  servant,  J^ot  this  prison,  hut 
the  torments  of  hell,  are  eternal.  Thus  he  was  not  appalled 
by  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  confiscation 
of  goods.§  Hoogerbeets  was  soon  after  ordered  to  appear-. 
The  doors  were  opened,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people 
rushed  into  the  Botula.  He  received  the  same  sentence 
with  my  brother  ;  when  he  had  heard  it,  he  desired  a  cor- 
rection of  the  sentence  (redressement),  because  some  things 
were  contained  in  it  which  did  not  agree  with  his  confes- 


*  Adolf  de  Waal,  lord  of  Moersbergen,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  wife,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  made  a  confession  of  gnilt 

t  De  GrooCs  Verantw.,  bl.  162. 

i  The  dead  body  of  Gillis  van  Ledenberg,  Secretary  of  the  States  <^ 
Utrecht,  was  hung  upon  a  half  gallows. 

§  Respecting  the  sentence  pronounced  on  H.  de  Groot,  see  zijn  Leven, 
beachreven  door  G.  Brandt,  bl  197  seq. 
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sion  ;  one  charge  especially  of  which  he  had  never  thought,* 
But  even  for  this  [it  is  urged],  he  should  afterwards  have 
asked  pardon  of  the  prince  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
the  judges,  that  he  had  inconsiderately  objected  to  his 
sentence.t 

The  story  goes,  that  the  servant  of  Hoogerbeets  belonged 
to  the  adverse  party,  betrayed  all  his  secrets,  gave  his  let- 
ters to  Molanus,!  and  sometimes  wished  his  master  gib- 
beted or  the  like.  All,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  least  my  brother, 
were  four  or  five  times  threatened  with  torture  ;  he  also  by 
Ny thof  ;§  moreover  their  servants  were  not  exempt. 

Upon  their  examination  the  prisoners  were  not  allowed 
to  make  their  defence  at  large,  but  were  very  often  required 
to  answer  categorically. 

They  asked  for  a  flagon  of  spiced  wine,||  though  it  were 
half  full,  of  my  brother,  but  in  the  counterfeit  handwriting 
of  my  sister  ;  he  returned  it, — they  made  it  full,  though  they 
understood  the  disguise.  After  my  brother's  departure,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  when  nothing  was  left  in  his  chamber  but 


*  Whenever  silence  was  enjoined  on  Hoogerbeets,  he  said,  striking  his 
hand  on  his  breast :  Sena  conacientia  muru9  aheneut,  in  allusion  to  the  lines 
of  HonMe : 

"  Jlio  murtu  aheneus  esto, 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  null&  pallescere  culpft.** 

f  In  the  resolution  of  the  States  General,  on  the  Tth  of  May,  is  found 
the  following: 

"  Then  Hoogerbeets,  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him, 
declared  that  in  said  sentence  some  things  were  charged  against  him  which 
never  occurred,  and  some  also  which  he  had  not  confessed.  The  which  he 
afterwards  recalled  before  certain  judges,  and  declared  that  he  had  done 
this  in  a  disturbed  state  of  mind,  occasioned  by  hearing  that  Mr.  John  van 
Oldenbarneveldt  was  executed,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
made  the  said  declaration,  begging  that  he  might  be  forgiven. 

"  The  question  was  put,  what  shaU  be  done  in  the  case,  and  after  deli- 
beration it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  passed  over  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judges.** 

X  Lucas  Molanus,  minister  at  Woubrugge. 

g  Nythof,  Lieutenant  of  the  guard  of  Prince  Maurice. 

I  Hippocras ;  see  Richardson's  Diet,  or  the  Lond.  Cydopcedia.  TTie  pas- 
sage is  obscure,  and  is  transferred  rather  than  translated.  The  original  runs 
thus :  Vini  hippocratici  lagenam  repetierunt,  licet  semiplena  esset,  a  fratre, 
Bed  Uteris  sororis  fictitiis ;  reddidit,  ii  plenam  reddiderunt,  licet  faoum  intel- 
ligerent    H. 
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to  old  doaky  and  some  private  ^papers  respecting  Drenta 
!i.  (?) ;  the  States  seized  upon  them,  saying  they  had  found 
something  of  great  value.* 

E  terra  Moeana.f 

During  the  reading  of  the  sentence,  the  Advocate!  some- 
times nodded,  sometimes  shook  his  head,  and  even  sometimes 
said,  "  that  goes  too  far.'' 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  he  spoke  these  words :  "  My 
Lords!  I  crave  from  you"  (and  although  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  presiding  officer,  Voocht,  who  said,  "  you  have  done, 
your  sentence  is  given  or  read,"  he  continued)  "  for  the  loug 
service  of  three  and  thirty  years,  that  my  confession  may 
be  published  along  with  the  sentence. 

'*  I  had  not  supposed  that  the  lords  would  have  drawn 
such  conclusions  from  my  confession. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  the  lords  would  be  content  with  my 
blood,  and  for  my  faithful  services  would  leave  my  wife  and 
children  in  possession  of  the  property."  Rising,  he  said, 
"  The  States  might  yet  make  it  somewhat  different." 

And  thus  heroically  he  went  to  his  execution,  which  was 
conducted  in  a  mean  manner  before  the  Sael  on  the  Bin* 
nenhof :  for  which  one  of  the  two  windows  next  to  the 

chapel  was  raised  for  a  passage.    The  scaffold The 

sand  was  dug  out  of  the  holes  in  which  the  supporters  (of 
the  scaffold)  stood,  blackish,  mingled  with  straw  ;  the  coffin 
of  rough  lumber,  it  is  thought  of  sawed  boards ;  the  cover 
fastened  together  with  cleats.  The  which  he  seeing,  but 
mostly  turning  away  from  his  excellency  Hoff,  he  engaged 
in  prayer,  with  his  face  towards  the  south  or  canal,  and  said 
to  Lamotius§  the  preacher,  that  he  should  pray  (for  him)  in 


*  Beneath  is  wriUen  on  the  leaf: 

Memento  fL 
A  vetere  in  magnum  per  Mira  viteUius  ibat  et  fiActam  bene. 
Animus  bonuB  in  re  mala  dimidium  mali  (erased) 
O  frater  1  frater  J  misemm  coquit  anxia  cura. 
raa  Ye  good  Batavian  church. 

O  homines  ad  Serritulem  natosl 
f  At  thifl  time  the  writer  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Loevstein  (where  his  brother  was  imprisoned)  on  the  Maese. 
%  Oldenbameveldt 
g  Johannes  Lamotius^  preacher  at  the  Hague. 

Vol.  L— No.  I.  7 
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general  J^rms  as  a  sinner  ;  for  in  this  have  I  not  done  wrong. 
This,  with  nothing  further,  Lamotius  related  to  many,  bat 
afterwards  sedng  that  it  gave  offence,  he  said  that  he 
replied  :  "  Yet  from  your  sentence  have  youkamed  othertoise" 
and  that  the  Advocate  nevertheless  persisted.  Then,  having 
risen,  he  said,  being  free  and  unbound :  "  Men,  believe  not 
that  1  die  as  a  traitor,  but  always  have  I  been  a  good  patriot  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  country,  and  if  any  one  tells  you  other- 
wise believe  him  not  J' 

His  night-gown,  before  unfastened,  he  drew  off ;  directly 
afterwards,  Jan  Yrancken  being  near,  he  loosened  his 
doublet,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  expected  one  of  the 
servants  to  help  him  off  with  it,  but  Jan  Yrancken  stepped 
forward,  who  stood  then  on  the  left  side,  and  helped  him  to 
take  it  off.  Looking  next  at  the  sand  and  the  coffin,  he  said, 
"b  this  for  my  faithful  service  of  forty  years  ?  "  The  shirt- 
collar  he  himself  turned  down. 

Afterwards,  kneeling  towards  the  north-east,  and  looking 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  States  General,  he  said :  ''Christ 
is  my  guide.  Lord!  have  mercy  on  me.  Into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit^' 

His  head  was  instantly  struck  off,  and  the  two  fore-fingers 
a  little  injured.  Many  people  immediately  came  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  they  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  and 
80  entirely  took  away  the  blood  with  the  sand  that  none  of 
it  remained.  Even  the  bloody  splinters  they  cut  from  the 
scaffold,  and  the  handkerchief  on  which  the  sword  was  wiped 
was  sold  for  a  double  pistole. 

Moersbergen's  pardon  runs, — ^to  pay  the  costs,  to  remain 
at  home  a  month,  with  two  or  three  soldiers,  in  order  to  set 
his  affairs  in  order,  and  then  to  reside  six  years  out  of  the 
seven  provinces.  His  wife  pronounces  it  execrable  coram 
patrid. 

Ledenberg  buried  at  Yoorburg,  and  dug  up.  The  coffin 
broken,  the  hair  plucked  out ;  frogs  thrown  in,  and  again 
buried.* 


*  This  IB  oonfinned  by  the  resolutioii  of  the  States  General  of  the  4th  of 
Jone,  1619,  which  reads: — 

-  Upon  being  advised  of  the  request  of  the  widow  and  chUdren  of  the  late 
OiDiB  Ledenbeig;  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  bury  his  dead  body  secretly, 
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Brother,  with  Hoogerbeets,  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  at  12 
o'clock  at  night,  carried  to  Loevstein,  each  in  a  carriage, 
but  at  Delfthaven,  and  on  board  the  vessel,  they  were  to- 
gether, the  soldiers  round  about.  Sister  de  Groot  went 
there  on  the  12th,*    Pour  shillings  a  day.f 


the  foDowing  is  the  adyioe  of  his  Exeellenoy  (reported  by  the  Beeret«ry, 
AansenX  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Secretary  (Duyek),  that  the  provost 
be  authorized  to  take  down  the  body  of  the  said  Ledenberg,  and  to  bury  it 
olently  in  the  ohurch-yard  at  Voorbarg,  and  that  thereupon  the  petitioners 
be  informed  of  the  same.** 

And  further,  June  7th : — "  To  write  to  the  burgomasters  and  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  Delft^  that  their  high  Mightinessee^  for  good  reasons,  have  granted 
that  the  dead  body  of  Gillis  Von  Ledenberg  be  taken  down,  and  buried, 
by  the  provost-general,  behind  the  tower,  as  he  hath  done  and  executed;  but 
whereas  their  high  Mightineases  have  been  informed  this  morning,  that  per- 
sons in  Voorburg  have  disinterred  the  aforesaid  dead  body,  and  thrown  it 
into  a  diy  ditch,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  authority,  that  their  high 
Mightinesses  have  charged  the  provost-general  to  draw  the  aforesaid  dead 
body  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  bury  it  where  it  was  before.  That  th^ir  high 
Mightineases  have  thought  good  to  advise  them  thereof  earnestly  desiring 
that  they,  as  magistrates  of  Voorburg,  should  give  immediate  order  that  no 
more  such  insolence  occur,  but  that  the  aforesaid  body  be  suffered  to  lie 
hurled  in  the  ground" 

*  Maria  Van  Reigersburg  [the  heroic  wife  of  Grotius]  was  not  allowed  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  Loevstein  on  the  5th  of  June^  bat  followed  him 
thither  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  as  we  see  from  this  statement  His  bro- 
ther Willem,  also^  who  sought  permission  to  be  with  him  in  the  capacity  of 
a  servant,  was  refused. 

f  JU9olution  of  the  States  General,  28d  May,  1619 : — '^Allowed  to  the  pri- 
aoners  for  their  support,  twenty-four  stivers  a  day  each;  to  be  visited  by  no 
persons  except  their  wives  and  -children,  and  only  by  the  permission  of  their 
high  Mightbesses;  and  not  to  lepart  except  with  like  peimissionp*' 
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Abt.  rv, — Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology. 

Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  James  Spencer 
Cannon,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Government,  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,  145  Nassau  street, 
1853.    Pp.617. 

"  Pastoral  Theology"  occupies  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  Theological  literature,  but  one  which  hitherto  has 
been  but  scantily  and  imperfectly  supplied.  Previous  to 
this  time,  though  there  have  been  numerous  works  which 
discussed  the  subject,  there  were  none  to  which  the  student 
could  be  recommended  as  a  complete  manual  for  his  instruc- 
tion and  guidance.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  the  earlier  portion  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  labors  of  a  Christian  pastor,  the  latter  to 
those  of  a  Theological  professor.  Its  conclusions  and  coun- 
sels, therefore,  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  long  reflection,  guided 
and  corrected  by  extensive  observation  and  experience.  It 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  venerable 
author  had  prepared  it  for  publication,  but  was  called  to 
his  heavenly  rest  just  before  it  was  committed  to  the  press. 
We  mention  this  to  account  for  certain  verbal  inaccuracies, 
and  other  minor  faults,  which  the  refined  taste  and  accurate 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Cannon  would  at  once  have  detected,  if 
the  proof  sheets  had  passed  under  his  revision.  They  are, 
however,  generally  so  unimportant,  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  sterling  value  of  the  work  itself,  or  perhaps  to  render  it 
less  acceptable  to  the  common  reader,  or  less  valuable  as  a 
text  book  for  instruction. 

In  preparing  these  lectures  Dr.  Cannon  has  conferred  an 
important  benefit  upon  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
reared  an  enduring  monument  to  his  own  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  theologian.  They  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
able,  learned,  judicious,  laborious,  and  pious  professor.  It 
was  not  indeed  necessary  for  him  to  do  this,  to  enshrine  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  living  ministry,  by  so  many  of 
whom  he  was  known  and  admired  either  as  a  friend  or  a 
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teacher.  Pew  men  ever  succeed  in  rendering  themselves  more 
generally  acceptable  to  their  associates,  or  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  their  jnniors  than  Dr.  Gannon.  His 
social  qnalities  were  of  the  most  admirable  kind,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  strangers,  no  less  than  with  his  familiar 
acquaintances,  there  was  a  dignity,  urbanity,  gracefulness, 
and  kindness,  which  alike  won  all.  No  man  ever  went  from 
his  presence,  even  though  the  interview  had  lasted  only  for 
a  few  moments,  without  feeling  that  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  no  ordinary  man. 

In  his  private  intercourse  there  was  a  happy  medium 
always  preserved  between  the  austere  and  the  mirthful,  the 
grave  and  the  cheerful,  which  gave  it  an  almost  irresistible 
charm.  The  playful  humor  which  always  accompanies  a 
kind  heart  rendered  him  a  most  entertaining  companion, 
while  his  rare  learning  and  ripe  wisdom  could  not  allow 
him  to  be  otherwise  than  an  instructive  one.  We  have 
known  few  men  who  had  a  larger  fund  of  anecdotes  suitable 
to  every  occasion  at  command,  or  who  could  tell  them  with 
better  effect ;  but  then,  like  the  man  himself,  they  were 
always  serious,  elevated,  pure,  never  for  a  moment  compro- 
mising his  reputation  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  or  his  high 
calling  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
happy  play  of  wit  and  rich  vein  of  good  sense  displayed  in 
the  narrative,  often  carried  his  auditors  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  relish  and  enjoyment.  In  fact  the  conversational  abili- 
ties of  Dr.  Cannon  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  could 
mingle  solid  information  with  his  common  talk  without 
pedantry,  and  impart  useful  instruction,  when  you  only  felt 
that  he  was  amusing  you.  No  man,  after  listening  to 
him  only  for  an  hour,  failed  to  discover  why  he  insensibly 
became  the  leader  in  conversation  ;  that  place  was  con- 
ceded to  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  powers. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Cannon  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traits  in  his  mental  endowment.  His  mind,  perhaps, 
was  neither  so  original  nor  so  wide  in  its  range  as  to  dis- 
tinguish him  pre-eminently  from  others,  but  his  memory  was 
a  perfect  storehouse.  He  appeared  never  to  have  forgotten 
anything  ;  and  from  the  wide  field  over  which  his  reading 
had  extended,  he  was  able  at  any  time  to  adduce,  not  only 
the  general  facts  and  circumstances  pertinent  to  his  pur- 
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pose,  but  to  recall  names  and  dates  with  surprising  exact- 
ness. His  most  intimate  friends  were  often  surprised,  when 
a  new  theme  was  introduced  into  conyersation,  to  perceive 
how  perfectly  he  was  acquainted  with  every  important  par- 
ticular relating  to  it,  and  with  what  accuracy  he  could  re- 
call the  fruits  of  his  study,  even  though  years  must  have 
intervened  since  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  range  of  his  extensive  reading  was  always 
at  his  command. 

The  learning  of  our  author  was  the  result  of  studious 
habits,  continued,  without  intermission,  through  the  whole 
of  his  life.  When  young,  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  extensive 
advantages  of  education  now  open  to  the  scholar.  He 
never  graduated  at  any  college.  Neither  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  nor  the  times,  allowed  him  such  a  privilege. 
In  the  classical  school  of  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.,  at  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  erudi- 
tion ;  and  that  foundation  must  have  been  well  laid,  or 
such  an  imposing  superstructure  could  not  have  been  erected 
upon  it.  Dr.  Wilson  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Columbia  College.  Several  of  the  eminent 
men  of  that  day  received  their  early  training  from  his 
hand,  and  always  spoke  of  his  learning  and  piety  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Dr.  Cannon  was  born  January  28, 1776, 
the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and,  of 
course,  the  first  years  of  peace,  when  all  the  colleges  and 
academies  were  yet  in  a  forming  state,  were  the  years  in 
which  his  education  was  obtained.  This  may  have  been, 
in  part,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  complete  his 
education  by  a  collegiate  course  ;  and  perhaps,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  extensive  acquirements  of  his  pre- 
ceptor left  him  not  much  reason  to  regret  his  not  having 
done  so.  Then  he  was  an  orphan  ;  his  paternal  inheritance 
unjustly  kept  from  him  and  embezzled.  That  he  acquired 
a  liberal  education  at  all,  under  all  these  embarrassments, 
is  much  more  surprising  than  that  it  was  left  (as  to  time 
and  external  form)  unfinished. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  example  of  Dr.  Cannon  is  in- 
teresting and  important.  There  is  encouragement  in  it  for 
those  young  men,  who  are  now  toiling  in  obscurity,  perhaps 
even  without  sympathy  or  encouragement,  to  prepare  them- 
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selves  for  the  sacred  profession.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  circumstances  of  any  one  of  them  should  be  more  try- 
ing than  were  his ;  or  that  their  prospects  should  be  more 
gloomy,  than  those  which  were  before  his  early  years  ;  and 
yet,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  he  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle and  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  rising  finally  to 
a  station  of  distinguished  eminence  and  extensive  influence 
in  the  church.  His  indomitable  purpose  and  his  indefati- 
gable industry  were  the  secrets  of  his  success.  Out  of  them, 
as  his  inheritance,  he  shaped  his  fortune. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  a  learned  man,  but  his  stores  were  all 
his  own  ;  the  product  of  his  persevering  industry.  He  was 
called  "  a  walking  library,"  and  he  had  accumulated  all  his 
wealth  of  learning  by  his  own  efforts.  If  ever  there  was 
a  self-made  man,  he  was  one.  If  there  was  ever  a  perfect 
triumph  of  self-reliance,  he  was  an  example  of  it.  His  in- 
dustry must  have  been  prodigious  ;  for  he  acquired  all  his 
learning  not  only  unaided,  but  also  while  pressed  by  the 
cares  of  an  extensive  pastoral  charge,  upon  which  he  en- 
tered in  his  twentieth  year,  and  that,  too,  without  ever 
intermitting  a  single  duty  for  the  sake  of  study.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  without  qualification,  that  no  one  was  ever 
more  pains-taking  and  multifarious  in  labor  and  care,  in 
visiting,  instructing,  and  comforting  all  who  had  any  claims 
upon  his  attention  ;  and  yet  he  wrote  and  committed  to 
memory  all  his  sermons,  and  read  extensively  besides !  For 
a  portion  of  his  time,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  one  half 
the  day  in  the  Dutch  language  ;  and  what  was  yet  more 
difficult,  to  preach  in  one  language  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  other  in  the  afternoon,  an  intermission  of  some  twenty 
minutes  only  intervening. 

After  serving  in  this  one  field  of  labor  for  thirty  years, 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  There 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  composed  and  delivered  the  lectures 
which  have  given  occasion  to  this  brief  notice  of  his  life 
and  labors.  That  they  are  a  noble  monument  of  his  piety, 
ability,  and  learning,  even  a  cursory  reading  will  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  scholar.  We  regard  them 
as  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  to 
which  they  relate. 
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In  mental  conformation,  Dr.  Cannon  resembled  Leighton 
more  than  Edwards,  and  Bates  rather  than  Owen  or  Howe. 
His  mind  was  not  so  grand,  as  it  was  clear,  logical,  and 
deliberate.  His  views  of  truth  were  more  distinguished  hj 
their  exactness  and  solidity,  than  by  any  far  reaching  or 
deep  searching  power  ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  discussed  a 
subject,  there  was  little  left  to  be  said  by  any  one  who  came 
after  him.  Though  he  might  not  have  absolutely  exhausted 
it,  he  had  seen  all  its  prominent  points  of  interest,  and 
traversed  it  to  the  extent  of  its  boundaries.  He  was  not 
80  much  an  awakening  as  an  instructive  preacher.  Chris- 
tians of  mature  piety,  and  possessing  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  way  of  life,  always  loved  to  listen  to  his  dis- 
courses, and  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been  edified. 
A  sober  mind  found  pleasure  in  his  chaste  and  perspicuous 
mode  of  presenting  truth,  though  one  that  was  giddy  and 
frivolous  might  not  be  arrested  by  it.  His  pulpit  efforts 
were  uniformly  sound,  sensible,  and  evangelical,  manifesting 
care,  culture,  and  piety.  He  could,  however,  be  eloquent ; 
and  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  sometimes  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  pathos  and  power.  Ordinarily  his  strain 
of  preaching  resembled  more  the  music  of  a  running  brook 
than  the  loud  roar  of  a  cataract.  It  was  a  "  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  rather  than  a  "  son  of  thunder,"  who  stood 
before  you  in  his  ministry.  His  sermons  were  uniformly 
models  of  good  taste.  In  their  style  chaste  and  perspicu- 
ous, in  their  sentiment  solid  and  judicious,  and  in  their 
method  instructive  and  logical.  In  these  qualities  Dr.  Can- 
non, as  a  preacher,  had  in  fact  but  few  equals. 

As  a  Professor,  the  estimate  of  his  character  may  be  safely 
committed  to  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  Their  affectionate 
recollection  of  his  many  excellences  will  embalm  his  name 
in  the  memory  of  the  church,  which  he  so  long  served  and 
adorned  by  his  learning  and  piety.  It  has  already  spoken 
of  him,  as  "  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  ;"  as  such  it  will  per- 
petuate his  name  and  memory.  To  each  of  his  pupils  he 
was  not  only  a  monitor  but  a  friend,  a  parent.  They  loved 
his  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  as  much  as  they  respected  his 
dignity,  or  admired  his  high  intellectual  endowments.  His 
best  monument  is  the  living  ministry,  which  was  formed  in 
part  by  his  counsels  ;  his  worthiest  epitaph  the  memorial  of 
his  virtues  inscribed  **  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 
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After  a  protracted  service  of  twenty-five  years  in  his  pro- 
fessional  duties,  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  his  rest.  We 
heard  him,  when  he  was  just  "  on  the  borders  of  Immannel's 
land/'  speak  of  his  faith  and  trust  in  Jesus  as  a  great  Saviour, 
and  how  he  hoped  to  see  him  in  heaven.  Amid  the  silence 
of  the  Lord's  day,  when  the  incense  from  the  prayers  of  all 
the  saints  was  ascending  befqpe  the  throne,  his  spirit  at  last 
broke  the  silver  cord,  and  went  up  to  God.  It  was  a  fit 
time  for  such  a  man  to  die. ,  He  had  always  felt  his  soul 
gladdened  by  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  and  now  it  accom- 
panied their  prayers  to  heaven.  On  the  tablet  which  per- 
petuates  his  memory,  our  affectionate  admiration  of  his 
many  noble  qualities  would  gratefully  inscribe,  '^  he  was  a 
good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Almost 
his  last  words,  to  a  young  friend  standing  beside  his  couch, 
were,  "  tell  them  I  have  kept  the  faith."  Happy  the  life 
spent  in  such  labors,  closing  in  such  peace,  and  passing  (we 
doubt  not)  into  a  "  rest"  so  glorious  I 

These  lectures,  thirty-six  in  number,  embrace  the  whole 
field  of  pastoral  duty,  and  form  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  fall  course  of  instruc- 
tion, which  has  been  provided  for  young  men  contemplating 
the  work  of  a  gospel  minister.  We  had,  indeed,  Baxter's 
Reformed  Pastor,  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  and  Vinet's  Pas- 
toral Theology,  but  all  of  them,  though  excellent  works, 
left  the  field  open  to  so  extensive  and  systematic  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  as  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Cannon. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures  are  as  follows :  *'  the 
qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,"  "pastoral  duties,"  "  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,"  "  catechetical  instruction," 
"  visitation  of  the  sick,"  "  pastoral  visitation,"  "  religious  de- 
clension," "extension  of  the  church,"  "instruction  by  example." 
Dr.  Cannon's  discussion  of  the  sacraments  is  particularly  able, 
clear,  and  conclusive.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  given 
some  extracts  from  the  work,  on  subjects  of  special  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  the  church.  We  shall  perhaps  do  so 
hereafter.  Extracts,  however,  could  not  do  justice  to  this 
work.  Its  beauty  and  value  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
its  completeness  and  comprehensiveness.  To  be  appreciated 
justly  it  must  be  read  throughout.    It  must  be  resorted  to 
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amidst  the  yarions  duties  and  perplexities  of  the  pastor's 
life,  before  it  can  be  fully  known  how  rich  a  bequest  it  is  of 
Christian  lore  and  pastoral  experience  to  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  Idlessed  office  of  "feeding  the  flock  of 
God."  Nor  to  them  only  is  it  valuable.  There  are  some 
portions  of  it  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is 
deeply  interested.  That  it  ha«  been  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  some  of  our  leading  Theological  Seminaries,  and  that  a 
second  edition  is  so  soon  demanded,  is  a  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held.  And  a  delightful  thought  it  is, 
that  the  long  ministry  and  professorate  of  the  venerable 
author  are  so  to  be  perpetuated  ;  that  though  he  has  entered 
into  his  rest,  he  has  not  ceased  from  his  usefulness,  but  is 
still  diffusing  and  still  teaching  others  to  diffuse,  the  truths 
which  his  lips  uttered  and  his  life  exemplified,  while  he  was 
here  among  us,  and  which  shed  such  a  serene  joy  and  tri- 
umph over  the  closing  scene  of  his  earthly  existence. 


Art.  VI.— The  Support  op  the  Ministry. 

It  is  a  fact  no  longer  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded, 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  in  general  but  poorly  sup- 
ported. With  the  exception  of  the  prominent  churches  in 
our  cities,  the  standard  of  ministerial  support  is  a  bare 
competency  for  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life ;  while  the 
pastors  of  churches,  in  some  of  our  rural  districts,  receive 
less  from  their  respective  congregations  than  the  common 
laborer  secures  by  his  daily  work,  or  the  lowest  officers  of  a 
city  government  for  patrolling  the  streets.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  instituted  all  necessary  inquiry,  that  the 
average  salary  of  country  ministers  is  less  than  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  and  this  in  not  a  few  instances 
irregularly  paid,  and  sometimes  not  paid  at  all  without  aid 
from  some  missionary  fund.* 


*  "The  average  salary  of  the  pastors  and  stated  supplies  who  have  been  in 
ommission  the  past  year/*  says  the  last  report  of  the  N.  H.  Missionary 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  the  churches  number  but  few  paem- 
bers,  and  those  in  very  moderate  circumstances  ;  but  these 
are  exceptions,  and  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  missionary 
churches ;  and  if  their  pastors  are  not  comfortably  supported, 
the  blame,  if  any,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  church  at  large, 
in  withholding  the  requisite  means  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  in  destitute  places. 

From  inquiry,  however,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
but  few  churches  absolutely  unable  to  raise  more  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
We  must  look  to  some  other  cause  than  the  poverty  of  the 
churches  to  account  for  the  inadequate  support  of  the 
ministry,  especially  as  salaries  have  not  b^en  increased, 
though  land  has  almost  everywhere  risen  in  value,  and  busi- 
ness is  everywhere  more  active,  and  money  in  more  general 
circulation.  It  cannot  be  that  while  within  the  last  five 
years  the  country  at  large  has  been  so  prosperous,  and  so 
many  have  amassed  fortunes,  the  wonted  supporters  of  the 
gospel  have  not  participated  in  the  general  rise  of  property 
and  in  the  unprecedented  success  of  all  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  known  and  admitted  that  a  minister  with  a  family 
cannot  live  on  a  few  hundred  dollars,  in  a  city  where  rents 
are  high,  and  all  articles  of  either  food,  furniture,  or  apparel, 


Society,  "  is  $377."  That  of  the  Misaionaries  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the 
last  report,  is  $487.  And  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Domestic  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  average  appropriation  last  year  to  290  of 
600  missionaries  was  $182 ;  and  all  that  these  individually  received  from  the 
people  to  whom  they  preached,  including  their  receipts  from  the  Board,  did 
not  average  more  than  $372.  In  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  salaries  range 
from  $200  to  $4000 ;  and  the  average  to  each  of  her  tteo  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  minuteri  who  are  in  active  service,  including  money  received  and  parson- 
ages^  is  but  $737.  From  a  communication  which  we  have  lately  received 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Garretson,  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  .of 
Domestic  Missions,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  received  by  forty-two 
ministers  settled  in  the  following  cities,  viz.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Willlams- 
burgb,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Poughkeepsie,  Philadelphia,  Hudson,  and 
Albany,  is  $70,600.  The  average  amount,  therefore,  of  salary  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  above  named  cities,  is  $1678. 
The  average  amount  of  salary  out  of  these  cities  is  $611,  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  average  annual  value  of  parsonages,  which  is  $62,  each  minister 
out  of  these  cities  receives  $668. 
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are  sold  at  enormous  profits ;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old 
impression  still  obtains,  that  comparatively  little  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  a  family  in  the  country.  Places  there 
are  still,  it  may  be,  where  but  little  money  is  needed  to  se- 
cure an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  they  are 
not  found  along  the  line  of  our  railroads,  and  much  less 
within  the  neighborhood  of  a  city  which  draws  all  agricul- 
tural products  to  itself,  as  to  a  common  centre.  House-rent 
is,  of  course,  less  in  all  retired  settlements,  but  meats  and 
vegetables  require  as  great  an  outlay  in  the  country  as  in 
the  city,  because  they  are  rated  according  to  the  highest  city 
prices,  while  groceries  are  somewhat  higher.  They  who 
contrive  to  live  on  so  little  in  the  country  are  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  ground,  the  very  men  who  ask  so  exorbi- 
tantly for  their  products,  and  even  stint  themselves  to  dis- 
pose of  the  more  for  cash.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  persons 
of  this  description  should  estimate  their  minister's  necessary 
expenses  by  their  own  penurious  mode  of  living  ;  but  hence 
the  contracted  notion  that  a  minister  should  not  have  moce 
than  some  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  expend  in  the 
support  of  their  own  families, — a  notion  too  often  encoun- 
tered when  any  special  eflFort  is  made  to  increase  the  salary. 

Among  this  class,  also,  may  be  detected  the  impression, 
that  because  a  minister  does  not  perform  any  manual  labor 
he  must  needs  live  an  easy  life  1  Such  would,  consequently, 
proportion  his  salary  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  light- 
ness and  facility  of  his  task.  How  difiFerently  would  they 
reason,  if  they  only  knew  what  years  of  studious  toil  have 
been  spent  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  how  inces- 
sant and  ever-increasing  the  mental  effort  that  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  meet,  with  continued  acceptance,  the 
weekly  demands  of  the  pulpit.  No  labor  is  greater,  if  mea- 
sured by  its  effects  on  the  physical  health,  than  the  head 
and  heart  work  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  if 
compensation  were  to  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
work  performed,  ministers  would  receive  more  and  not  less 
(as  is  now  notoriously  the  case)  than  almost  any  other  class 
of  men  in  the  community. 

Occasionally  seeming  advantage  is  taken  of  a  minister's 
necessities, — as  though  the  poorer  he  is,  the  poorer  he  may 
be  kept ;  just  as  the  fact  of  one's  having  some  independent 
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means  of  support  is  too  often  practically  r^arded  as  a  rea- 
son why  lie  should  not  have  so  large  a  salary,  or  why  it  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  his  salary  be  paid  in  full  or  not. 

Sometimes  invidious  comparisons  are  instituted ;  and  be- 
cause a  neighboring  minister  contriyes  to  live  on  an  incon- 
siderable sum,  therefore  the  salary  in  question  is  sufficient, 
with  any  degree  of  economy,  and  if  there  is  none,  it  is  high 
time  there  was, — self-denial  should  be  practised  as  well  as 
preached ! 

Then  again,  still  more  objectionable  comparisons  are 
drawn  between  ministers,  and  it  is  as  kindly  as  delicately 
intimated  that  one  of  moderate  abilities  cannot  expect  to 
command  a  large  salary  ;  as  if  one's  moderate  abilities  were 
a  Talid  reason  why  the  people  who  called  him  to  be  their 
spiritual  instructor  should  leave  him  to  struggle  with  want  I 
There  must  needs  be  great  diversity  of  talent  in  the  ministry; 
but  whatever  one's  talents,  if  the  people,  in  the  language  of 
their  "  call,"  have  really  and  truly  deemed  him  "  well  quali- 
fied" to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  over  them,  it  is  but 
simple  justice  that  they  should  supply  his  temporal  necessi- 
ties. If,  on  sufficient  trial,  they  have  come  deliberately  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  judgment 
of  his  qualifications,  let  them  have  the  grace  to  be  candid, 
and  even  the  patience  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing some  other  field  of  labor  to  which  he  will  be  ^ore 
adapted,  instead  of  intimating  their  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction by  withholding  his  just  dues, — thus  plunging 
him  into  debt,  or  literally  starving  him  out ! 

In  some  instances,  the  cause  of  inadequate  support, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  its  influence,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
some  one  member  of  the  church  has  been  accustomed  to 
pay  an  undue  proportion  of  the  salary— the  people,  in  ge- 
neral, concluding,  not  that  such  a  man  has  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  ministry,  but  that  he  must  be 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  by  consequence,  that  the  more  he 
gives,  the  more  he  may,  and  the  more  he  should  give  ;  thus 
relieving  themselves  from  all  responsibility  to  contribute 
their  proportion  ;  and  thus  devolving  the  whole  burden  of 
the  minister's  support  on  one  or  a  few,  instead  of  dividing 
it  among  themselves,  according  to   the  ability  of  each. 
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The  influence  of  one  rich  man  has  thus  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  a  people,  in  accustoming  them  to  lean  on  him, 
instead  of  depending  on  their  own  resources— in  precluding 
the  formation  of  right  views  and  liberal  sentiments  towards 
a  minister  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  member  of  his 
congregation.  Hence,  on  the  demise  or  removal  of  one 
who  has  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  gos- 
pel in  a  particular  church,  embarrassment,  if  not  difficulty, 
ensues.  The  pastor  must  curtail  his  expenses,  already 
moderate  enough,  or  he  must  resign. 

A  similar,  though  perhaps  more  serious  detriment  results 
to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  a  church,  from  the  removal  of 
those  members  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business, 
have  become  rich.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  our  cities, 
where,  of  late  years,  expensive  churches  have  been  erected  ; 
churches  which  the  rich  alone  could  build,  and  which  the 
rich  are  accustomed  to  frequent.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  pecuniary  strength  of  a  denomination,  instead  of  being 
divided  among  the  churches,  is  concentrated  in  a  few  ;  that 
while  these  few  are  able,  without  the  least  individual  incon- 
venience, to  pay  the  largest  salaries,*  all  the  rest  have 
difficulty  in  raising  a  moderate  amount,  and  some  can  no 
longer  comfortably  sustain  a  minister,  unless  it  be  a  young 
man  without  family.  In  our  cities,  it  is  the  influence  of 
rich  men  in  drawing  rich  men  into  costly  churches,  that  has 
tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  render  the  salaries  of 
our  city  clergymen  so  unequal,  and  in  fact  to  impoverish 
some  of  the  churches,  which,  till  of  late,  were  adeqately 
sustained. 

There  are  churches,  however, — some  in  towns  as  well  as 
in  villages — ^which,  having  been  accustomed  to  give  only  a 
small  salary,  seem  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  impres- 
sion that  what  was  once  sufficient  for  a  minister's  support, 
must  needs  be  so  at  the  present  day  ;  or  if  one  cannot  sup* 
port  himself  on  so  small  an  amount,  another  may  be  found 
who  can ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  so  great  at  times  are  the 
necessities  of  candidates,  that  some  one  is  seldom  wanting 


*  From  four  to  Are  thoiusnd  doUan  a  year.    It  seldom  reaches  the  latter 
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who  will  accept  of  a  call  on  the  most  moderate  terms  :  thus, 
as  it  were,  underbidding  for  a  situation,  instead  of  declin- 
ing  a  call,  as  others  would,  and  ought  to  do,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  church  is  able  to  raise  a  larger  amount,  and 
that  the  sum  which  they  offer  is  clearly  inad^uate  to  the 
end  proposed  in  their  call. 

In  order  to  secure  the  pastoral  services  of  one  who  has 
warmly  commended  himself  to  their  favorable  notice,  some 
congregations  promise  more  than  they  are  able  to  pay  ;  and 
then  merge  all  sense  of  their  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
their  oppressive  disappointment  that  the  minister  has  not 
answered  the  expectation  on  which  they  grounded  their 
promise — tovritf  that  he  would  enable  them  to  dispose  of  all 
their  pews,  and  thus  replenish  their  exhausted  treasury  I 

The  custom  of  annual  giving  visits^  old  as  it  is,  and  seem- 
ingly promotive  of  kindly  and  social  feelings,  has  not  been 
without  its  objectionable  influence  in  either  creating  or  per- 
petuating the  impression,  that  the  minister  is  an  object  for 
the  people's  charity,  not  their  creditor  to  whom  they  owe  a 
stipulated  amount  for  services  rendered  in  the  discharge  of 
pastoral  offices.  Such  visits  have,  in  some  cases,  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  payment  of  arrearages  of  salary,  or  paid  in 
consideration  of  the  minister's  necessities, — thus  relieving 
a  church  from  the  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  of  dis- 
charging its  pecuniary  obligations,  or  of  increasing  the 
salary. 

The  custom,  also,  which  obtains  in  certain  places,  of  pay- 
ing the  minister  from  the  proceeds  of  voluntary  subscriptions, 
has  necessarily  resulted  in  the  inadequate  as  well  as  preca- 
rious support  of  the  ministry.  When  one  is  thus  viewed  as 
an  object  of  charity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  ultimately 
treated  as  a  poor  man  who  should  be  thankful  for  the 
smallest  favors.  Such  subscriptions,  moreover,  have  not 
always  been  thought  to  be  binding.  Made  in  a  moment  of 
awakened  interest  in  a  church,  they  have  too  often  yielded 
to  disappointed  expectation  or  to  thwarted  selfishness — thus 
exposing  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  caprice  of  the 
many,  or  to  the  malice  of  the  few. 

It  has  been  not  unfrequently  a  matter  of  complaint  that 
subscriptions  are  irregularly  paid,  and  again  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  withheld  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two ; 
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and  if  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against  fixed  sala- 
ries, what  are  we  to  infer  but  that  there  is,  throughout  the* 
churches,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  thoughtlessness  of 
what  is  due  to  a  minister  from  the  people  whom  he  serres 
in  the  gospel — a  defective  sense,  even,  of  the  claims  of  com* 
mon  justice  ?    There  is,  indeed,  too  much  reason  to  think 
that  some  may  feel  their  obligation  the  less,  because  a  minis- 
ter cannot,  without  prejudice  to  himself  and  his  cause,  seek 
legal  redress  ;  nor  can  he  even  allude  to  the  subject  in  cer* 
tain  places  without  rendering  his  motiyes  obnoxious  to  sus* 
picion,  or  exposing  himself  to  invidious  remark.    We  look 
upon  it,  however,  as  no  disparagement  to  a  minister  to 
preach  on  this  subject,  nor  any  reflection,  either  on  his  deli- 
cacy or  the  purity  of  his  aims.    On  the  contrary,  when  oc- 
casion demands,  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  his  faithfulness 
to  his  people,  and  of  his  disinterested  regard  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.    In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  he 
may  act  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  successor  in  the 
pastoral  office  ;  and,  by  consequence,  for  the  interests  of  the 
church  long  after  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust.    But  in  this 
fact,  the  general  silence  of  the  ministry  on  the  subject,  may 
be  found  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  inadequate 
support  of  ministers  in  divers  places.    And  on  the  other 
hand,  in  still  more  frequent  instances,  it  may  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  due  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  people — 
to  the  want,  also,  of  a  deeper  religious  sympathy,  and  of  a 
truer  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Gospel  privileges. 

A  low  estimate  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  or* 
dinances  of  the  gospel  must  necessarily  prejudice  the  pecu- 
niary claims  of  the  ministry ;  but  that  some  consequently 
may  not  contribute  to  its  support  is  owing,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  to  their  penurious  reluctance  to  part  with  money  with- 
out receiving  what  they  may  deem  an  equivalent,  as  to  the 
impression  they  have  received,  that  some  other  and  less  ex- 
pensive agency  may  be  productive  of  equal,  if  not  in  some 
places,  of  greater  benefit.  How  far  the  pleas  of  some  of  our 
voluntary  societies  have  inadvertently  contributed  to  so 
erroneous  an  impression,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  U 
*ieopIe  are  to  be  supplied  with  religious  books  and  exhorta- 
^ns  at  but  little, or  if  they  please,  no  expense  to  themselves, 
^ould  not  surprise  us  should  they  regard  the  stated  minis* 
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try  as  snperflaous,  and  its  sapport  burdensome ;  and  if  the 
Gkurchee  are  to  sustain  an  extended  system  of  colportage,  on 
tke  plea  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  minis- 
try can  be,  it  is  clear  tiiat  they  will  think  themselves  less 
able  to  sustain  their  own  pastors,  and  will  give  less  towards 
the  sapport  of  those  who  have  been  regularly  eet  apart  to 
the  missionary  work.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  divine  in  what  way 
this  system  might  ultimately  supersede  the  necessity  of  either 
settled  ministers,  or  of  missionaries  in  retired  and  scattered 
settlements ;  as,  indeed,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think 
that  it  originated  in  the  preconceived  inadequacy  of  the 
regular  ministry  to  reach  certain  classes  of  mind,  and  sup- 
ply peculiar  destitutions.  At  any  rate,  it  admits  of  grave 
doubt  whether  the  church  can  alike  sustain  her  own  mis- 
sionaries and  the  colporteurs  of  voluntary  societies ;  nor 
can  she  consistently  complain  that  the  regular  ministry  is 
not  adequately  supported,  if^  through  the  medium  of  her  pul- 
pits, she  so  greatly  commends  a  system  which,  unless  limited 
in  its  operations,  and  rendered  strictly  subsermerU  to  the 
stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  will  inevitably  tend  to  depre- 
ciate the  ministry  in  general  estimation  ;  and  which  already 
offers  inducement  to  many  a  poor  minister  such  as  he  may 
in  vain  look  for  from  any  one  of  our  feeble  churches. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  inadequate  ministerial 
support,  or  however  these  causes  may  vary  with  different 
congregations,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  evil 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  painfully  apparent,  and  imperi- 
ously calls  for  a  remedy. 

In  order  to  this,  let  it  be  primarily  considered  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  of  no  human  origin,  and  for  no  worldly 
end.  Instituted  by  Christ  himself,  its  design  is  identical 
with  that  of  his  mission,  and  its  continuance  as  essential  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  church  as  it  was  to  its  establishment 
It  is,  consequently,  an  office  of  great  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
great  responsibility ;  severely  arduous  in  the  tasks  which  it 
imposes,  and  immeasurably  important  in  the  ends  which  it 
contemplates.  Hence  it  is  variously  termed,  the  **  ministry 
of  the  word," — the  "  ministration  of  the  spirit," — ^the  "  minis- 
tration of  righteousness,"  and  the  "  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion.'^  And  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  ^^  stewards  of  the 
mystericB  of  God,"— "  laborers  together  witii  God,"— "am- 
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bassadora  for  Christ :''  the  reception  or  the  r^ection  of  them 
being  the  same  as  the  reception  or  the  rejection  of  Christ 
himself.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  its  nature  and  de- 
sign, and  with  its  different  aspects  and  functions,  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  demands  of  all  who  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
its  sacred  duties,  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presupposed  that  all  who  are  called  of  God  to  this  work 
are  swayed  by  none  other  than  the  purest  motiyes  of  love 
to  God,  and  zeal  for  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of  perishing 
men.  A  selfish,  worldly  spirit  can,  in  no  one,  be  so  unbe* 
coming,  so  inconsistent,  so  reprehensible,  so  fatal  to  all  hopes 
of  either  usefulness  or  comfort,  as  in  him  whose  privilege  it 
has  become  to  proclaim  God's  free,  unmerited  grace,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  charge  dying  sinners  '^  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.^'  Hence  our  Saviour, 
in  sending  his  disciples  forth  to  preach,  cautioned  them 
against  secularizing  their  high  and  solemn  vocation: 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give," — "  provide  neither 
gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses," — "  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat."  Paul,  too,  is  equally  explicit 
in  warning  ministers  against  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  as  being 
most  incongruous  with  their  sacred  calling,  and  most  disas- 
trous to  their  appropriate  influence. 

He  himself  found  it  necessary  at  times  to  prove  his  dis- 
interestedness by  working  at  his  own  trade ;  nor  can  this 
fact  in  his  history  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  ministers 
at  the  present  day,  or  be  legitimately  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  support  of  the  ministry,  since  he  has  stated 
his  object  in  so  doing,  which  was  that  he  might  not  be 
burdensome  to  those  who  were  themselves  destitute  of 
property,  and  that  he  might  silence  those  who  had  impugned 
his  motives ;  while  it  is  evident  that  he  accepted  a  present 
from  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  by  no  means  probable  that 
he  could  have  taken  so  many  journeys  without  assistance 
from  the  church  at  large.  But  whatever  his  own  course,  he 
could  not  have  meant  to  contravene  the  principle  which 
Christ  had  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  ministry,  that."  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;"  nor  by  his  own  example  to 
contradict  his  own  teachings  in  relation  to  the  matter  of 

inisterial  support.  '*  Let  him,"  said  he,  "  that  is  taught 
the  word,  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all 
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good  things.  (Gal.  vi.  6.)  If  we  haye  sown  unto  you 
spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your 
carnal  things?  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power  over 
you,  are  not  we  rather  ?  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used 
this  power,  but  suffer  all  things  lest  we  should  hinder  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  **  Do  ye  not  know"  (for  though  you  may 
have  neglected  the  duty,  it  is  self-evident),  "do  ye  not 
know,  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  that  they  which  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of 
the  gospel.    (1  Cor.  ix.  11-14.) 

As  Paul  did  not  exercise  his  power,  or  avail  himself  of 
his  rights,  so  a  minister,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  lest  he 
should  be  the  innocent  occasion  of  reports  prejudicial  at 
once  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  which  he  represents,  may/ 
not  see  fit  to  enforce  his  rightful  claims  on  a  people :  b^* 
may  take  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  dues,  for  the- 
whole ;   or  he  may  decline  any  compensation  for  services  • 
rendered,  and  fall  back  on  his  own  resources.    But  every, 
minister  of  the  gospel  has  a  scriptural  claim  to  be  supported> 
by  the  church  which  he  serves  in  the  Lord :   not  a  drone- 
not  a  man  wholly  unfitted  for  the  work  which  he  has  under^ 
taken ;  but  every  tvorkman  thut  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed---* 
every  well  qualified,  competent,  trustworthy,  faithful  "  la^ 
borer"  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  "  is  worthy  of  his  hire," — 
scripturally,  in  accordance  with   the  divine  ordinance,  is 
entitled  to  all  needful  pecuniary  support. 

Paul's  working  at  his  trade,  notwithstanding  the  con-- 
struction  which  has  been  often  put  on  the  fact,  can  with  no 
more  logical  propriety  be  urged  against  a  salaried  ministry, 
than  his  preaching  without  the  aid  of  books  and  study,  can 
be  regarded  as  invalidating  the  necessity  of  an  educated 
ministry.  If  his  disinterested  self-denial  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  former,  his  inspiration  is  equally  so  against 
the  latter ;  and  yet  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  gospel 
cannot  be  intelligently  and  effectively  preached  unless  men. 
are  duly  educate  1  for  this  purpose,  than  that  the  ministry- 
cannot  be  continued  in  the  church  unless  it  is  supported. . 
We  need  not  say  that  the  days  of  inspiration  are  past,  ov*- 
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that  the  circamstances  of  the  church  since  the  times  of  the 
apostles  are  altogether  changed. 

No  man  can  now  alternately  preach  and  work,  and  be 
alike  successful  in  ''getting  gain,"  and  in  *'  winning"  souls. 
Any  secular  business,  in  proportion  as  it  is  followed,  must 
indispose  and  unfit  one  for  the  suitable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  ;  and  the  converse  of  this  is  equally 
true.  Indeed,  no  one  is  less  capable  of  supporting  himself 
and  his  family  by  any  secular  business,  than  he  who  has 
been  brought  up  and  educated  for  the  ministry  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  a  minister  without  means,  and  without  a  church 
to  support  him,  is  more  to  be  pitied — ^is  in  a  more  trying 
condition  than  the  laborer  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  latter  may  seek  some  other  means  of  support,  and 
readily  adapt  himself  to  his  work,  whatever  that  may  be ; 
but  the  former  can  only  preach  ;  or  if  he  should  conclude  to 
work  with  his  hands,  rather  than  beg  his  bread,  any  ordi- 
nary workman  would,  by  the  great  majority  of  employers,  be 
preferred  to  a  necessitous  minister,  nor  can  any  one  blend 
secular  and  sacred  pursuits  without  exposing  himself  to 
invidious  remarks,  and  impairing  his  usefulness.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  he  who  gives  to  any  worldly  business 
that  degree  of  attention  which  is  indispensable  even  to 
ordinary  success  in  a  state  of  society  where  there  is  so  keen 
a  competition  in  every  trade  and  profession,  cannot  long 
retain  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ministry.  No  one  is  in 
greater  spiritual  danger  than  the  minister  who  is  directly 
exposed  to  the  insidious  influences  of  secular  pursuits.  If 
it  be  difficult  to  keep  the  heart  always  right,  even  in  the 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  ministry,  much  more  must  it  be, 
when  some  of  its  duties  are  neglected,  to  make  needful 
"  provision  for  the  flesh."  To  be  divested  of  worldly  soli- 
citudes, is  of  the  last  importance  both  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  pastoral  duties,  and  to  effective  preparation 
for  the  ministration  of  the  word.  The  ministry,  therefore, 
to  preserve  its  own  appropriate  and  requisite  spirit  intact 
from  the  world,  as  well  as  to  subserve  in  auy  marked 
degree  the  great  end  of  its  appointment,  must  be  adequately 
supported.    This  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  framers  of 

"  respective  church  constitutions,  and  hence  the  express 
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reason  assigned  for  the  promise  of  a  certain  fixed  snm,  in 
tbe  call  from  a  congregation  to  a  minister  to  become  their 
pastor,  is,  that  he  *'may  be  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
avocations." 

It  were  easy  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  the  justice 
of  such  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  a  congregation  to- 
wards their  minister.  Evidently,  he  who  in  the  spirit  of 
self-consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ  has  foregone  all 
worldly  emoluments  and  honors,  should  not  be  left  by  the 
church  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  and  much  less  to 
contend  with  poverty.  Nor  should  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  any  more  than  any  other  professional  man,  be  ex* 
pected  to  devote  all  his  talents  and  all  his  time  to  the  spi- 
ritual interest  of  a  church  and  congregation,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  science  of  Heaven's  revealed  will,  to  administer 
to  them  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  to  visit  their  sick 
and  bury  their  dead,  without  an  equivalent  rendered  for 
his  services.  Though  nothing  of  earth's  mould  can  be 
strictly  an  equivalent;  though  the  minister  must  look  for 
his  appropriate  reward  in  his  Master's  approving  smile; 
yet,  as  he  preaches  the  gospel,  it  is  legitimate  for  him  to 
live  of  the  gospel ;  and  if  the  lawyer  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  attending  to  their  property,  and  the  physician 
for  attending  to  their  health,  much  more  is  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  entitled  to  at  least  an  adequate  pecuniary  sup- 
port, while  devoting  himself  to  those  interests  which  will 
survive  long  after  their  property  is  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  their  bodies  are  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

If  any  one  in  the  sacred  office  be  an  hireling,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  ''a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  ;"  but  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  man  who  enters  the  ministry 
from  mercenary  motives,  and  him  who  is  led  by  his  penuri- 
ous disposition  not  only  to  refuse  to  the  ministry  any  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  grudge  it  that  support  which  it  may 
receive  from  others. 

But  it  is  not  only  just  and  right  for  a  people  to  support 
their  minister  ;  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  support  him  : 
nay  more,  they  owe  it  to  their  children,  to  their  country, 
and  to  the  world.     Confining  our  view  to  the  rising  gene- 
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ration,  and  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  commnnity,  it 
might  be  made  to  appear  with  all  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  is  the  wisest 
economy  for  any  people  to  secure  and  to  retain  the  stated 
ministration  of  God's  word.  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
inflnence  of  the  gospel  ministry  is  adverse  to  all  that  is 
evil,  and  in  favor  of  all  that  is  good  ?  that  its  tendency  is, 
not,  like  Romanism,  to  enslave,  and  deform,  and  degrade  the 
mind,  by  bringing  it  into  subjection  to  priestcraft,  but  to 
enlighten,  and  refine,  and  elevate  the  mind  by  leading  it  to 
the  life-giving  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  and  duty? 
that  just  in  proportion  as  any  community  has  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is 
characterized  by  intelligence  and  virtue,  by  sobriety  and 
industry — by  the  love  of  law  and  order,  of  freedom  and  of 
good  government — ^by  all  that  respects  man's  weal  and 
God's  glory? 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  manner  in  which  men  support  the  gospel  ministry 
is  an  unerring  criterion  either  of  their  belief  or  of  their 
scepticism — indicating,  most  clearly,  either  the  liberality 
of  their  piety,  or  the  selfishness  of  their  hearts ;  either 
their  sincere  regard  for,  or  their  appalling  indifference  to, 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  I 

If  such,  then,  a  e  the  reasons  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  it  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  its  inadequate  support. 

They  who  are  so  straitened  in  their  circumstances  will  not 
be  able  to  procure  suitable  books,  or  to  command  the  requi- 
site time  for  study  ;  and  thus,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
preparatory  education  for  the  ministry,  their  mental  re- 
sources will  become  impoverished,  and  their  ministrations 
monotonous,  uninteresting,  and  powerless.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  contribute  to  benevolent  objects  themselves,  nor 
have  the  disposition  to  urge  the  claims  of  Christian  bene- 
volence on  their  people ;  and  thus  their  own  example  will 
be  wanting  to  influence  others,  and  many  will  withhold 
their  proportional  aid  from  the  missions  and  charities  of 
the  church.  It  were  idle  to  expect  that  a  minister  will 
make  any  special  effort  to  induce  his  people  to  do  for  others 
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▼hat,  they  say,  they  are  unable  to  do  for  him  ;  or  that  any 
people  will  abound  in  good  works,  when  they  deprive  their 
pastor  of  the  means  of  doing  any. 

Under  such  circumstances,  too,  ministers  will  be  con- 
strained to  practise  the  most  pitiful  economy,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  instances— for  want 
is  a  sore  tempter — to  the  hazard  of  personal  integrity. 
They  will  be  weighed  down  by  worldly  cares,  to  the  unhap- 
piness  of  their  household,  to  the  loss  of  their  spirituality, 
and  to  the  heartless  performance  of  their  incumbent  duties. 
Discontented,  restless,  with  affections  alienated  from  their 
people,  and  with  diminished  interest  in  their  work,  they 
will  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  other  situation,  or  ha- 
rassed by  the  thought  of  at  last  being  obliged  to  seek  some 
independent  employment.  Are  these  unfounded  surmises, 
or  the  morbid  imaginings  of  an  over-anxious  brain  ?  Would 
that  they  were !  But  no ;  for  thus  it  is  that  the  ministry 
is  fast  acquiring  a  changeable  and  transient  character  ;  that 
so  many  have  already  given  up  the  pastoral  office  to  become 
editors,  and  secretaries,  and  agents,  and  even  keepers  of 
boarding-houses,  and  officers  under  government.  Other 
influences  may  have,  in  a  measure,  contributed  to  these 
changes  and  transformations  ;  but  if  all  other  causes  were 
wanting,  this,  which  is  found  in  the  scanty  support  of  the 
ministry,  would  of  itself  be  amply  sufficient. 

Not  to  multiply  particulars,  and  even  to  close  our  eye  to 
the  intimations  of  approaching  evils,  it  must  be  obvious  at 
a  glance,  that  if  ministers  are  to  be  left  to  small  and  irre- 
gularly paid  salaries  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
on  the  scantiest  means,  the  pastoral  office  will  be  held  in 
less  estimation — will  be  in  less  and  increasingly  less  re- 
quest ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  several  protestant  deno- 
minations the  number  of  pastors  has  already  diminished  ; 
while  the  number  of  ministers  without  charge  is  constantly 
increasing.  Examine  the  minutes  of  any  of  our  pro- 
testant and  evangelical  denominations.  See  how  large 
the  proportion  of  those  who  are  without  charge,  or  who 
act  as  stated  supplies,  and  behold  in  this  one  fact^  at  once 
the  proof  and  the  consequence  of  an  inadequately  sup- 
ported ministry.  And  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  if 
possible,  let  the  ministry  continue  to  be,  as  a  body,  so  poorly 
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snpported,  and  candidates  for  admission  will  soon  be  few 
and  far  between. 

We  wottid  by  no  means  intimate  that  a  regard  to  pecnniarj 
support  should  ever  influence  one's  choice  of  the  ministry. 
We  presume  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  haye  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  work,  bare  had  no  reference  to 
any  temporal  benefit ;  and  we  firmly  belieye  that  when  one 
is  constrained  to  *'  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified/'  he  is 
willing  to  lay  his  account,  if  need  be,  with  all  trials  as  well 
as  all  toils.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  Christian  minis- 
try, if  exercised  in  the  right  spirit,  is  an  office  of  the  sever* 
est  self  denial.  Still,  it  requires  no  very  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  to  perceive  that  young  men  will  not 
be  so  forward  to  embrace  the  ministry  as  a  profession  with 
little  else  before  them  than  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  for 
temporal  subsistence  ;  that  though  truly  converted,  they  may 
naturally  conclude  that  they  can  be  quite  as  useful  in  some 
ether  relation,  in  which  the  means  may  be  secured  of  at  once 
supporting  themselves,  and  doing  good  to  others.  Who 
can  say  how  much  this  consideration  may  not  have  already 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  our  religious  youth  ;  and  especially 
at  this  day,  when  there  are  opened  on  every  hand,  so  many 
avenues  to  wealth,  influence,  and  distinction? 

In  view,  then,  of  the  present  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
ministry  in  general,  and  of  the  darkened  prospects  of  the 
church,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking — Who  is  answerable 
for  all  the  evils  that  have  already  ensued  from  the  inade- 
quate support  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  ministers  have  been  all 
devotion  to  their  work,  and  have  studiously  and  prayerfully 
aimed  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  the  responsibility 
rests  not  with  them.  It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  they  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  being  supported  by  the  church. 
Here  and  there  is  one  who  has  mistaken  his  calling,  who,  on 
suitable  trial,  has  proved  himself  to  be  unqualified  even  to 
retain  an  audience.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  supported  ;  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  church  will  continue 
to  sustain  one  whose  preaching  fails  to  command  attention. 
So,  now  and  then,  some  one  proves  false  both  to  Christian 
principles  and  to  his  own  ordination  engagements  :  he  vio- 
lates truth  and  duty — perhaps  he  renounces  the  faith ;  or 
"^^ough  the  disappointment  of  hopes  which  should  never 
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have  been  entertained,  abandons  the  ohnrch  to  which  he 
had  vowed  fidelity,  and  goes  off  to  seek  his  ecclesiastical 
fortune  under  other  auspices.  But  taken  as  a  body,  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  while  evincing  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  sacred  desk,  have  deported  themselves 
with  exemplary  correctness,  and  labored  with  the  most  self- 
denying  devotedness  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty ; 
and  even  when  straitened  in  their  means  of  support  through 
the  failure  or  neglect  of  their  people  to  fulfil  their  pecuniary 
engagements,  they  have  labored  on  quietly  and  patiently, 
leaving  all  issues  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Nor  does  the  responsibility  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded  rest  with  the  churches,  if  they  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  to  their  respective  pastors  **  freedom 
from  all  worldly  cares  and  avocations."  But  have  they  7 
We,  of  course,  leave  out  of  view  the  few  so-called  **  rich 
churches,"  where  the  salary  of  the  pastor  is  ample,  and,  in 
some  instances  perhaps,  unnecessarily  large.  We  know  of 
here  and  there  a  church  which,  of  its  own  accord,  in  view  of 
the  increasing  expenses  of  the  times,  has  made  more  abun- 
dant provision  for  the  pastor's  wants.  But  is  this  the  case 
with  the  churches  in  general  ?  Have  they  considered  that 
more  is  needed  now  for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  family 
than  was  required  in  former  years ;  that  if  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  almost  doubled  of  late,  the  salary 
which  might  once  have  been  sufficient  can  be  so  no  longer  ? 
Have  they  duly  reflected,  too,  on  the  favorable  change  in 
their  own  circumstances, — how  greatly  the  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  church  has  increased  through  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  times?  With  the  exception  of 
those  churches  which  must  still  be  dependent  on  some  mis- 
sionary fund,  is  there  a  church  which  could  not  have  raised, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  at  least  one-third  more 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel  than  it  has  raised  7  If  the 
churches  have  neglected  to  do,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
all  that  was  in  their  power,  then  they  have  been  pursuing  a 
course  unjust  to  the  ministry,  unjust  to  themselves,  unjust  to 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  suicidal  in  all  its  ten- 
dencies. Yain  is  it  to  think  that  any  other  agency  can  take 
the  place  of  the  living  ministry.  Do  whatsoever  else  they 
may,  let  the  churches  fail  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
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the  support  of  their  ministers,  and  we  may  bid  farewell  to 
the  interests  of  the  rising  generation !  farewell  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  freedom  I  farewell  to  the  hopes 
of  a  dying  world ! 

But  it  may  not— cannot  be.  An  effort  must  and  will  be 
made  to  avert  the  evils  which  threaten  the  church.  We  can- 
not for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  there  is  so  little 
faith  in  the  Bible,  so  little  appreciation  of  its  value,  so  little 
love  for  the  church  of  God,  that  a  matter  of  so  great  mo- 
ment as  the  adequate  support  of  the  ministry  will  any  longer 
be  neglected. 

But  in  what  way  shall  this  be  effected  and  secured  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  decided,  perhaps, 
only  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  church. 

To  attempt  to  raise  the  minister's  salary  by  individual 
subscriptions,  however  it  may  succeed  for  the  time  being, 
can  answer  only  a  temporary  purpose.  To  rely  on  the 
liberal  contributions  of  a  few  rich  men  in  a  congregation,  is 
liable  to  a  similar  objection.  There  should  be  throughout 
the  churches  some  uniform  plan  to  place  the  support  of  the 
ministry  on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  are  aware  of  no  simpler  plan,  none  more  equitable, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  effective,  than  to  secure  a 
given  amount  of  salary  by  a  voluntary  compact  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  with  full  authority  for  the  holders  of 
the  church  property  to  assess  the  pews  according  to  their 
comparative  value  ;  thus  securing  to  every  one  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  higher  or  lower  priced  pew,  according  to  his 
disposition  and  circumstances  ;  and  thus  rendering  the  pew 
rents  collectable  as  any  other  rents  and  obligations. 

This  plan  will  not  obviate  inequalities  in  salaries ;  one 
will  receive  more  than  another,  according  to  the  size  of  his 
church,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  This  is  un- 
avoidable ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those  churches  which 
must  be  aided  from  without  if  they  are  sustained  at  all,  this 
plan  may  be  made  to  secure  a  sufficient  salary.  Whatever 
the  amount  of  salary,  whether  numerically  more  or  less,  it 
should,  according  to  the  judgment  of  competent  advisers,  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  minister  to  live,  not  luxuriously,  or 
to  gratify  extravagant  tastes,  but  comfortably  and  respect- 
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ably — with  enough  to  edocate  as  well  as  clothe  his  children  ; 
with  something  to  bestow  on  suitable  objects,  and  something 
to  lay  by  for  his  family — unless  his  congregation  should  see  fit 
to  insure  his  life,  which,  all  things  considered,  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  better  plan. 

In  thus  intimating  our  own  judgment  of  what  is  needed  in 
the  premises,  and  what  should  be  secured  to  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary,  we  are  not  asking  too  much  of  any  people 
who  have  in  good  faith  called  one  *'  to  break  unto  them  the 
bread  of  life ;"  whose  temporal  interest  is  hardly  less  pro- 
moted by  the  influence  of  Christianity  than  their  spiritual 
welfare.  Surely  no  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel  should 
be  denied  the  means  of  suitably  providing  for  himself  and 
family ;  nor  will  any  truly  Christian  people  so  neglect  to 
provide  for  their  minister  that  in  his  old  age  he  will  become 
a  burden  to  others,  or  in  the  event  of  his  decease,  that  his 
widow  will  be  driven  to  support  herself  as  she  may,  and 
his  children  scattered  among  those  who  in  pity  may  be  wil- 
ling to  receive  them  I 

Salaries  cannot  be  equal,  though  one  may  perform  the 
same  amount  of  labor  as  another,  or  be  as  highly  gifted. 
Adopt  whatever  plan  we  may,  there  will  be  the  same  ine- 
qualities in  ministers'  circumstances  as  in  the  condition  of 
other  men.  One  of  decided  talents  and  acquirements  will 
necessarily  become  more  distinguished,  and  be  more  in  the 
way  of  being  called  to  some  more  conspicuous  or  influential 
church  ;  but  one  may  be  highly  endowed  with  all  the  powers 
of  thought  and  all  the  advantages  of  literary  culture,  and 
yet  occupy  comparatively  an  obscure  situation.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  talents  and  acquirements,  so  long  as  he  is  a 
good  man  and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  should 
and  roust  be  supported  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that 
in  which  the  people  generally  live ;  and  whatever  the 
amount  of  his  promised  salary,  the  people,  to  say  the  least, 
should  regard  its  punctual  payment  as  binding  on  them  as 
the  payment  of  a  promissory  note. 

The  great  object  we  have  had  in  view  is  to  induce  the 
people  to  reflect  on  their  relation  to  the  ministry,  and  on 
their  obligation  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  support 
those  who  are  devoted  to,  and  identified  with,  her  interests, 
and  intimately  associated  with  every  agency  for  diffusing  the 
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blessings  of  a  pore  Christianity.  To  this  end,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  eyery  minister  should  bring  this  subject  be- 
fore his  congregation  in  a  suitable  discourse,  and  that  the 
office-bearers  in  every  church  should  institute  immediate 
inquiry  whether  their  pastor  is  adequately  supported  ;  and 
could  there  be,  throughout  the  churches,  simultaneous  dis- 
courses on  the  subject,  and  corresponding  meetings  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  results 
would  be  most  happy.  How  many  minds,  now  burdened 
with  corroding  cares,  might  be  relieved  1  How  much  pre- 
cious time,  now  necessarily  given  to  other  pursuits,  might 
be  reclaimed  to  the  appropriate  work  of  the  ministry  1 
With  what  renewed  energy  and  undivided  attention  might 
many  a  minister  go  forth  to  the  great  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  cheered  by  the  sympathy  and  animated  by  the 
support  of  his  people,  and  assured  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  office  as  of  God's  appointment  for  the  salvation  of 
dying  men ! 

At  all  events,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  perceived,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  that.some  action  in  relation 
to  this  subject  must  speedily  be  taken,  both  by  our  judicato- 
ries and  by  our  churches.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  should  be  relieved  from  all  unne- 
cessary burdens,  and  placed  in  circumstances  of  comfortable 
competency  and  unrestricted  activity,  it  is  the  present, — 
when  error  is  assailing,  in  innumerable  forms,  the  truth  of 
Ood,  and  secularism,  with  its  pride  of  science,  and  love  of 
self,  and  insensibility  to  wrong,  and  recklessness  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  invading  all  departments,  and  permeating  all  rela- 
tions :  now,  when  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  our 
territories,  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  influx  of  for- 
eign errors  and  superstitions,  the  insidiousness  of  popery,  and 
the  selfishness  of  demagogues,  there  is  only  the  more  urgent 
need  for  all  the  conservative  and  corrective  influences  of 
Qod's  unadulterated  word.  The  Christian  ministry,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our  dear-bought 
liberties. 

But  whatever  varying  views  may  be  entertained  of  the 

gospel  ministry,  or  whatever  enmity  it  may  encounter  from 

e  who  have  their  private  ends  to  answer,  and  their  sel- 

lassions  to  gratify,  this  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  to 
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the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported  will  be  its  respecta- 
bility, its  intelligence,  its  spirituality,  its  benevolence,  its 
stability.  And  in  proportion  as  the  churches  throughout 
the  land  sustain  the  preached  gospel,  will  be  their  purity, 
their  growth,  and  their  appropriate  influence  for  good  on 
our  country  and  on  the  world. 


AbT.   VL — ^VOYAGES  FROM  HOLLAND  TO   AMERICA. 

Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  A.D.  1632-1644.  By 
David  Peterson  De  Vries.  Translated  from  the  Dutch, 
by  Henry  C.  Murphy.    New  York  :  1868. 

Ws  are  indebted  to  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  for  this  volume, 
by  whom  the  original  was  procured,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  translated,  and  at  whose  expense  it  is  now  published. 
It  is,  accordingly,  dedicated  to  him  by  the  translator,  and  is  in 
form,  paper,  and  typography,  in  keeping  with  that  of  *'  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,''  the  autograph  of  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  Mr.  Lenox  purchased  at  public  sale,  and  an 
edition  of  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  some  few  years 
since  as  his  own  best  tribute  to  the  memory  of  "  the  Father 
of  his  country  ;"  and  alike  with  that  volume,  this  also  bears 
witness  to  his  taste  and  munificence.  Each  volume  is 
adorned  with  a  noble  portrait. 

When  we  contemplate  the  weather-beaten  countenance 
of  the  bold  Dutchman,  and  recollect  the  perils  and  hard- 
ahips  recorded  in  his  diary  on  this  very  spot,  and  then  look 
at  this  "  edition  de  luxe/'  in  which  the  humble  chronicle 
and  its  author  are  re-produced  to  us  by  the  liberality  of  a 
gentleoian  of  New  York,  with  the  highest  elegance  of  mo- 
dem art,  we  are  struck  with  the  wonderful  advancement  of 
this  country  in  civilization  and  refinement  since  Wouter 
van  Twiller  governed  the  colony  of  New  Netherland,  and 
Fort  Amsterdam  defended  it  from  the  depredations  of  the 
red-man. 
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De  Vries  was  the  "  first  possessor  and  patroon  of  the 
South  River  at  Swarendael,  and  at  Staten  Island  ia  Mav* 
ritius  on  the  North  River  of  New  Netherland — the  first," 
as  he  also  states,  "  that  had  ever  sailed  out  of  Holland  or 
Zealand  ;"  and  his  journals  embrace  an  account  of  his  seve- 
ral voyages  made  to  different  countries.  These  from  Hoi* 
land  to  America  embrace  a  period  from  1632  to  1644.  But 
his  first  voyage  was  undertaken  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
when  he  could  have  been  but  twenty-five  years  old  ;  for  in 
1618  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  accomplished  this  voyage,  the  courage  he  dis- 
played in  repulsing  an  attack  on  his  vessel  made  by  several 
Turkish  galleys,  the  judgment  and  thrift  he  exercised,  must 
have  at  once  secured  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and 
unfolded  to  them  those  traits  in  his  character  which  were 
afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  his  history.  In  1620,  he 
sailed  from  the  Texel,  bound  to  Newfoundland  for  fish ;  and 
his  journal  of  this  voyage  is  curious,  as  it  serves,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
at  80  early  a  date.  In  1627  he  went,  as  captain,  with  a 
fleet  of  seven  ships  to  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  in 
June,  1630. 

.  His  mother  was  an  Amsterdam  woman,  and  he  was  born 
in  1593  at  Rochelle,  whither  bis  parents  had  gone  from 
Hoorn  after  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  in  1584. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  influences  that 
were  brought  to  bear  on  his  youth  ;  nor  how,  nor  when, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  closed.  He  must  have  been  trained 
to  navigation,  and  he  probably  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
He  was  sixty-two,  living  at  home,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  office  under  the  government  of  the  States  of  West  Fries- 
land  and  the  North  Quarter,  when  his  book  was  publishedi 
and  this  was  in  1655,  at  Hoorn.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
"Noble,  Mighty  Lords — the  Committed  Council;"  and  the 
preface,  by  itself,  is  sufficient  to  enlist  our  interest  in  the 
author,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  De  Tries  was  far  from 
being  a  stranger  to  the  great  end  and  to  the  only  true  safety 
of  the  State ;  that  in  his  view  laws  should  be  made  only 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
people  depended  on  their  enjoyment  of  God's  favor  and 
blessing;    and  further,  that  the  object  of  his  writings, 
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''thoagh  they  were  not  embellished  with  ornaments  of 
words,  as  was  not  to  be  expected  of  one  who  had  passed 
the  most  of  his  life  upon  the  wild  ocean  waste/'  was  '*  to 
make  known  to  traders  and  seafaring  men  what  trade  and 
profit  were  to  be  had  there  (in  New  Netherland),  and  to 
point  OQt  to  them  the  good  havens  and  roadsteads  for  se- 
curing their  ships  and  goods,  and  to  warn  seamen  of  the 
rocks,  shoals,  and  dangerous  bars,  and  what  course  they 
must  take,  and  how  they  must  govern  themselves  by  the 
wind,  sun,  moon,  and  stars."  And  though  his  journal  is 
now  of  no  use  to  traders  and  seamen,  it  is  full  of  matters 
of  curious  interest  in  relation  to  the  period  and  the  places 
to  which  it  refers,  and  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  historical  relic 
of  the  olden  time. 

It  is  probably  more  valuable  and  more  reliable  than  a 
formal  history  would  have  been — written,  as  it  is,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  minute  diary  ;  giving 
an  account  of  people,  and  places,  and  occurrences,  as  in 
familiar  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  a  friend.  It  is 
this  circumstantiality — this  natural  grouping  of  details 
even  to  sights,  sounds,  and  sensations  experienced  in  the 
course  of  life  on  shipboard,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
forest,  that  invests  the  journal  of  De  Tries  with  an  air  of 
truthfulness  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  remarkable  absence  of  imagination  from  the  mental  con- 
formation  of  the  writer.  There  could  have  been  no  dispo- 
sition to  romance  in  such  a  mind  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  fact, 
right  practical  mind,  possessed  of  "  good,  large,  sound, 
round-about  sense." 

De  Vries  visited  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  as  well  as  New 
Netherland,  and  his  journal  furnishes  not  a  few  interesting 
particulars  respecting  some  of  the  localities  which  are  now 
so  familiar  to  us  ;  but  it  is  not  our  design  to  follow  him  in 
the  narration  of  his  voyages  and  visits.  His  journal  is  all 
interesting,  and  in  some  things  suggestive;  though,  in 
others,  it  is,  of  course,  unimportant  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  De  Tries,  though 
himself  a  trader,  did  not  countenance  the  "  tricks  of  trade," 
nor  follow  the  practice  which  had  been  so  early  introduced 
ef  first  intoxicating  the  Indian  before  striking  a  bargain 
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with  him ;  and  that  though  he  was  so  much  occupied  in 
commercial  and  agricaltaral  objects,  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  cause  of  religion,  but  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  a  church  at  New  Netherland  ;  and  that  the 
first  hundred  guilders  towards  the  church  (which  was  built 
within  the  lines  of  the  fort  that  it  might  be  "guarded 
against  any  surprise  by  the  Indians")  was  given  by  him. 

From  the  course  which  he  uniformly  pursued  towards 
the  Indians,  he  engaged  their  confidence,  and  avoided  all 
personal  difficulty ;  and  had  his  advice  to  Director  Ki^ 
been  taken,  the  annals  of  the  Dutch  settlement  had  not  been 
stained  with  blood.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  February, 
1643,  the  Dutch  soldiers  murdered  eighty  Indians  in  their 
sleep,  and  at  Corler^s  Hook  on  the  same  night,  "  forty  Indians 
were  in  the  same  manner  attacked  in  their  sleep  and 
massacred  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Duke  of  ^ha 
did  in  the  Netherlands,  but  more  cruelly."  **  This  "  adds 
De  Vries,  "  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  our  naJtion^  who  have  so 
generous  a  governor  in  our  fatherland  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  has  always  endeavored  in  his  wars  to  spill  as 
little  blood  as  possible." 

We  have  noted,  moreover,  that  he  was  not  partial  to  the 
English,  because  "  they  were  so  proud  by  nature,  and  thought 
that  everything  belonged  to  them  ;"  and  hence  when  the 
Dutch  Governor  allowed  an  Englishman  to  go  up  the  North 
river,  because  he  said  the  land  belonged  to  the  English  as 
Hudson  was  an  Englishman,  De  Yries  said  that  Hudson 
had  been  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Amsterdam,  that  the  river  was  then  called  Mauri- 
tius river,  after  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  governor,  ''  he  would  have  helped  the  Englishmen 
away  from  the  fort  with  beans  from  the  eight-pounders,  and 
not  permitted  him  to  sail  up  the  river — that  he  would  rather 
have  held  him  back  by  the  tail,  as  he  said  he  was  an 
Englishman  !"  Notwithstanding  such  prejudices,  however, 
he  was  forward  to  rescue  fifty  English  refugees  from  death, 
though  his  crew  remonstrated  with  him  for  taking  so  many 
on  board  of  his  ship,  as  they  might  run  the  ship  away,  ''  not 
thii.king,"  said  De  Vries,"  in  what  misery  these  people  were 
^ho  had  no  food,  and  who  durst  not  go  ashore  to  hunt  for 
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any  f  and  it  was  this  act  of  hamanitj  which  afterwards 
secured  to  him  the  most  flattering  civilities  from  the 
English  governor  at  Jamestown. 

It  is  significant  of  his  character,  moreover,  that  on  one 
occasion,  before  engaging  in  battle  with  some  Turkish  ships 
commanded  by  one  Vierboer,  a  Dutch  renegade,  "  he  ran  up 
the  Yice-Admiral's  flag,  summoned  together  his  men,  thirty 
in  number,  sang  with  them  the  140th  Psalm,  distributed 
brandy  among  them,  and  on  some  of  them  showing  signs  of 
cowardice,  pricked  them  to  duty  with  his  sword."  But 
though  it  would  have  probably  been  a  lucrative  business  for 
him  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
had  at  one  time  engaged  his  ship  by  the  month,  he  would 
not,  even  at  the  Duke's  urgent  request,  serve  him  against 
Bochelle,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  fight  against  his 
rdigion;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Duke,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased, respected  his  scruples,  and  gave  him  a  diamond 
ring  on  parting. 

His  journal  embodies  a  variety  of  incidents  which  may 
serve  not  only  to  shed  light  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  places  which  he  visited — on  the  character  both  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  and  the  Indian  aborigines,  but  to  reveal 
his  own  true  features  as  a  man.  Every  inch  a  Dutchman,  he 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  age  or  nation  ;  a  man  oi 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  as  sound, 
in  judgment  as  he  was  firm  in  purpose  and  prompt  in  action  ;. 
of  great  energy  and  endurance,  of  strict  integrity,  and  as 
kind  and  courteous  as  he  was  candid  and  fearless — a  right 
earnest,  generous,  brave  man  ;  and  withal,  a  religious  man  ;, 
without  any  cant  or  ado — recognising  God's  Providence, 
never  forgetting  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  returns  \ 
and  giving  in  fact  the  surest  and  noblest  evidence  of  sincere 
piety,  by  the  humanity  and  high-toned  rectitude  of  his 
character  in  the  midst  of  rude  associates  and  strong  tempta- 
tions. 


Vol.  I. — No.  I. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Theognis — His  Life  and  Fortunes,  from 
HIS  Remains. 

1.  Sententiosa  Vetustissimorum  Gnomkorum  Quorundam,  Po- 
etarum  Opera.  Praefatus  est  Chr.  Gottlob  Heyne.  Lip- 
siae:  1776- 

2.  'HBixri  n«tV<(,  sive  Gnamici  Poeta  Graci.  Ad  optimorum 
exemplarium  fidem  emendayit  R.  F.  P.  Brunck.  Lipsiae : 
1817. 

3.  Theognidis  Reliquia.  Novo  ordine  disposuit,  commentar 
tionem  criticam  et  notas  adjecit  F.  T,  Welcker,  Franco- 
furti  ad  Mcenum.  Sumptibus  et  typis  H.  L.  Broenneri : 
1826. 

4.  Bt^nin  'EAiyiia,  cum  varietate  lectionis  codicis  Mutinen- 
Bis  A,  editionis  Aldinse  1495,  et  conjecturis  criticorum  suis- 
que  post  Schneidewinum  faetis.  In  usum  lectionum  acade- 
micarum  edidit  Jo.  Caspar  Orellius.    Turici :  1840. 

The  best  memoirs  of  a  man  of  genius  are  fonnd  in  his  own 
works.  The  very  incidents  of  his  history  generally  come  to 
light  there,  as  far  as  they  are  worth  preserving,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  way  which  reveals  their  only  importance  and  signifi- 
cance,— their  relation,  namely,  to  his  inward  life,  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character,  and  the  awakening  and  development  of 
his  genius.  His  works  constitute  thus  an  undesigned,  but 
for  that  very  reason,  most  truthful,  autobiography. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  truth  that  drew  from  the 
most  exquisite  poet  of  Rome's  most  polished  age  the  well 
known  exclamation, 

Exegi  monnmentum  »re  perentuus ; 

and  the  same  expectation  is  thus  expressed  by  the  man  of 
perhaps  less  brilliant,  but  as  undoubted  genius,  who  furnishes 
our  theme : — 

i<Ji  <»  .  .  .  V.  22. 

These  are  Theognis*  words — will  all  proclaim, 

The  man  of  Megara,  well  known  to  fame. 

Theognis  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  lapse  of  time,  and  the  losses,  mutilations, 
re-arrangements,  and  interpolations  which  they  have  in  con- 
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sequence  saffered,  the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  elegies 
bear  the  traces  of  lofty  intellect  and  great  poetic  ability. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  noble  thoughts  and  earnest 
precepts  claims  for  him  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  rank  ; 
while  occasional  passages  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  the 
general  elegance  of  hia  diction,  assert  for  him  the  possession 
'  of  the  true  poetic  temperament.  His  personal  history,  then, 
must  be  an  interesting  one  ;  and  the  productions  of  his  own 
mind  are  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  source  from  which 
most  of  it  can  be  obtained.  His  own  words  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  tell  his  own  story,  and  the  metrical  translations  in 
which  we  present  them  will,  we  hope,  be  regarded  as  they 
are  intended — merely  as  attempts  to  reproduce  in  English, 
and  in  the  most  simple  and  literal  form,  the  passages  which 
throw  light  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  author. 

Theognis  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  Doric  neighbor  of 
Athens ;  the  Sicilian  city  of  the  same  name  has  been  assigned 
as  his  birth-place,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  following  fragment,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having 
visited  Sicily  among  other  places  away  from  home  : — 

^meoK^iir  .  .  .  V.  788. 

I  wandered  once  to  far  Sicilia's  shore, 

And  to  Eubcea's  vine-clad  plains,  and  o'er 

Eurotas'  reedy  steam  to  Sparta's  seat ; 

In  all,  the  hearts  and  hands  of  friends  I  meet ; 

But  naught  delights  me  from  a  strange/s  hand ; 

No  plaee  so  dear  as  my  own  native  land. 

The  ancient  accounts  date  his  birth  variously  from  the  55th 
Olympiad,  or  560  B.  C,  to  the  60th,  or  540  B.  C,  and  we 
learn  from  his  elegies  that  he  lived  until  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, which  took  place  in  the  75th  01.,  or  480  B.  C.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  appears,  from  his  talents  and  wealth, 
to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  oligarchy  which 
then  ruled  in  Megara,  as  in  many  other  Greek  cities.  We 
learn  at  once  his  prominence,  and  his  own  proud  conscious* 
ness  of  it,  from  the  self-applied  epithet  •f•^A*«•?^  In  the  first 
of  the  two  passages  already  quoted  ;  and  we  perceive  still 
further  that  he  was  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
Greece  and  her  colonies,  from  the  hospitable  reception  which 
he  tells  us,  in  the  second  quotation,  he  met  with  everywhere 
during  his  foreign  travels.    He  tells  us  himself  that  his  boy 
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hood  was  trained,  and  his  whole  education  conducted,  on  the 
same  principles  of  virtue  and  integrity  which  pervade  his 
moral  apothegms,  and  which,  according  to  his  expressed 
intention,  he  constantly  enjoins  upon  his  young  friend  Kyr- 
BUS,  in  concise  and  emphatic  precepts  : — 

£•1  ^'iytii  ...  V.  27. 

To  thee,  my  Kynnu,  the  same  truths  I  tell 

By  which  good  friends  trained  my  own  boyhood  well. 

Theognis  was,  both  by  education  and  natural  disposition, 
a  haughty  and  thorough-going  aristocrat ;  he  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in,  or  at  least  a  zealous  maintainor  of,  the  '*  divine 
right "  of  his  order,  and  regarded  the  lower  classes  as  pos- 
sessing neither  right  nor  capacity  to  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  The  following  passage  is  one  of  many  which 
embody  this  idea  : — 

Oiisfiiap  irw  Ko0»  .  .  .   y.  48. 

Kyrnus,  no  state  is  injnred  by  the  good  ; 
But  low-born  men,  grown  insolent  and  rude. 
Corrupt  the  people,  and  the  laws  debase, 
To  serve  their  lust  of  gain  and  lofty  place. 

In  this  elevated  and  influential  position,  Theognis  passed 
bis  early  manhood ;  but  his  tranquil  security  was  soon  to 
be  rudely  disturbed.  He  saw  elements  at  work  in  the  city 
which  he  feared  would  produce  disturbance  and  revolution ; 
and  he  mentions  in  several  passages  the  indications  which 
inarmed  him.  The  following  couplet  expresses  his  dread  of 
the  evil  influence  of  demagogues  : — 

Kfp^r,  ff«ei  vtfAK  Hie.  .  .  .  Y.  1081. 
This  labVing  city  wiU  produce,  I  fear, 
Some  leader  of  a  dark  ret^ellion  here. 

And  in  other  fragments  he  speaks  of  the  insolence  of  the 
people — (it  would  be  more  justly  called  a  desire  for  freedom, 
though,  perhaps,  a  violent  and  unenlightened  one)— as  having 
destroyed  other  communities,  and  as  threatening,  if  not 
checked,  to  bring  ruin  also  upon  Megara  : — 

T«fiie  Kal  MiyynrMt  ...  V.  608. 

Through  insolenee  and  wrong  Magnesia  fell, 

^nd  these  oppress  the  city  where  we  dwell. 
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His  fears  were  soon  fully  realized.  The  oligarchy  was  first 
unseated  by  a  demagogue  named  Theagenes,  who  obtained 
for  a  time  despotic  power  by  pretending  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  lower  orders  against  the  nobles — a 
favorite  pretext  with  the  despots  who  arose  at  various 
periods  in  Grecian  history,  and  one  that  was  successfully 
employed,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
and  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  The  people,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered the  insincerity  of  his  professions,  and  all  parties 
combined  to  overthrow  him.  To  this  unanimous  rejection 
of  despotic  rule  Theognis  possibly  refers  in  the  line — 

fiov¥apX'>St Y.  52. 

A  monarch's  rule  will  never  suit  this  state. 

The  aristocracy  was  now  restored,  but  only  to  be  soon 
more  effectually  overthrown  by  the  commons  themselves, 
who,  having  rid  themselves  of  one  master,  determined  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  all,  and  accordingly  rose  with  violence, 
expelled  the  nobles,  and  founded  a  democracy.  This  act 
our  aristocratic  poet  regarded  as  the  consumfmation  of  law- 
less wickedness;  and  we  find  his  detestation  of  it  fre- 
quently expressed  in  such  exclamations  as  this — 

"HiJfl  I'iJi'  aiStos,  ...  V.  647. 

Now  quiet  modesty  from  man  is  gone, 

And  shameless  boldness  walks  the  earth  alone. 

In  another  passage  he  complains  that  the  rude  and  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  knowing  nothing  of 
law  and  civilization,  are  introduced  into  the  city,  and 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  a  measure  which 
often  followed  such  resolutions  in  Greek  cities. 

Kofivc,  wSXtf  iilVf  ...  V.  53. 

The  state's  unchanged,  but  other  men  are  here, 
Who  dwelt  far  off  before,  like  timid  deer ; 
Who  in  rough  goat  skins  then  their  bodies  dressed. 
And  neither  laws  nor  government  confessed. 

And  elsewhere  he  enumerates  other  bad  effects  of  the  new 
rdgime — the  confounding  of  all  classes  and  ranks,  the 
transfer  of  power,  privileges,  and  honor  from  the  nobles  to 
the  commons,  and  the  contamination  of  noble  blood  by 
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intermarriage  with  plebeian — ^whioh  last  concession  was 
often  insisted  on  in  such  revolutions,  and  was  eagerly  sought 
and  reluctantly  yielded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

Kipp\olw^,  ...  V.  1109. 
The  former  good  are  now  the  bad — the  poor 
Are  DOW  the  noble — who  can  this  endure  ? 
The  good  love  honor,  which  the  mean  obtain, 
The  noble  seeks  a  low-born  bride  to  gain. 

But  the  troubles  of  Theognis  did  not  end  here.  The  loss 
of  position  and  influence  was  a  heavy  blow  to  a  nobleman  ; 
the  loss  of  power  was  a  severe  deprivation  to  an  aristocrat ; 
but  a  loss  worse  than  these,  and  **  nearer  to  the  marrow," 
as  Horace  well  expresses  it,  was  superadded  to  both.  The 
commons  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, always  divided  not  only  the  power,  but  the  possessions 
of  the  nobles ;  and  this  measure,  when  carried  into  effect  by 
the  democracy  of  Megara,  deprived  Theognis  of  his  patri- 
mony, and  reduced  him  from  wealth  to  the  extreme  of 
poverty.  This  was  the  greatest  loss  of  all.  Position  and 
power  were  indeed  gone,  but  with  wealth  was  lost  the 
means  of  regaining  them.  Influence  had  departed  with 
rank,  but  with  riches  went  the  friends  and  supporters  whom 
they  had  attracted.  He  felt  this  blow  to  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  hid  misfortunes  ;  and  hence,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  earnestly  deplored  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy  and 
its  consequent  evils,  the  distress  of  his  newly-felt  poverty 
finds  vent  in  mournful  lamentations  and  passionate  apo- 
strophe. 

*A  itiXli  wtpin,  ...  V.  649. 
Dire  poverty  I  why,  on  my  back  reclined, 
Doet  thou  oppress  my  body  and  my  mind  ? 
Teaching  unwelcome  lessons  to  mine  ear, 
Who  once  moved  joyous  in  a  happier  sphere; 

He  ascribes  the  loss  of  his  property  to  his  over-confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  others,  and  to  the  treachery  of  friends. — 
uirrtt  xp^'f*^'  dxirc-ti — "  I  lost  wealth  by  confidence  " — •'/ /»f  ^/Aei 
ftf.iimimy—''  my  friends  betrayed  me."— Vv.  881,  813.  He 
also  tells  us  that  the  loss  of  wealth  involved  the  loss  of 
influence  and  consideration  among  men. 
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Ilaf  rtt  ie\06oio¥,  .  .  .  Y.  621. 

All  men  esteem  the  rich  and  great^ 
Bat  Bcom  the  poor  man's  meaner  fate 

And  at  a  subsequent  time,  the  recollection  of  the  want  and 
destitution  of  this  period  of  exile  drew  from  him  the  ex- 
clamation, 

-Q  /wi.  .  .  .  V.  1107. 

Ah  wretched  me !  a  joy  to  all  my  foes^ 

To  friends  a  burden  in  my  dismal  woes. 

Our  poet  was  now  a  friendless  and  destitute  exile,  but  he 
had  one  source  of  consolation  left.  Hope  had  not  abandoned 
him  ;  all  had  been  lost,  but  all  mighc  yet  be  regained.  One 
of  the  few  fragments  of  any  length  and  completeness  which 
have  been  preserved,  expresses  this  thought,  and  recommends 
the  same  support  to  every  good  man  in  adversity.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages,  both  in  conception  and 
expression,  which  the  fragments  contain. 

*EXirii  iv  dpBpii:rotctv,  .  .  .   Y.  1135. 

Of  all  the  deities  who  dwelt  on  earth, 
Hope  now  remains  alone^  of  heavenly  birth. 
Prudence  and  Faith  are  now  to  men  unknown ; 
The  Graces,  too,  from  earth  to  heaven  have  flown  ; 
No  longer  are  false  oaths  by  mortals  feared. 
The  gods  no  longer  are  by  men  revered. 
The  pious  race  is  mingled  with  the  dead ; 
Law  is  departed,  and  Religion  fled. 
But  while  one  man  yet  lives,  and  walks  the  ground. 
In  whose  just  heart  the  fear  of  God  is  found, 
Hope  shall  attend  him ;  and  his  sacrifice 
Both  now  and  ever  should  to  Hope  arise. 

Besides  this  supporting  power  of  hope,  adversity  had  taught 
our  poet  fortitude,  and  shown  him  that  it  was  his  best  course 
boldly  to  resist  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune." Accordingly,  we  find  this  high  and  manly  principle 
expressed  in  several  fragments — ^sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
precept,  sometimes  of  a  simple  affirmation.  We  quote  one 
out  of  many  equivalent  passages. 

"X-ph  toXftSw  ^aXnoitnv,  ...  V.  556. 
Be  bold  in  triaPa  hour,  yet  never  cease 
To  pray  to  heaven  for  a  swift  release. 
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This  hope,  though  for  a  time  deferred,  was  not  finally 
disappointed.  Anarchy  and  misrule  soon  deranged  the 
counsels  of  the  democracy,  unused  to  freedom  and  self-con- 
trol ;  and  opened  the  way,  before  long,  for  the  nobles  to 
return  from  their  exile,  resume  their  power,  and  recover 
their  lost  possessions.  The  restoration  to  power  was  not 
entire,  as  the  people  of  course  retained  many  important 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  intermarriage  (connubium), 
and  others  which  the  revolution  had  procured  for  them  ;  nor 
did  Theognis,  among  the  rest,  probably  regain  the  whole  of 
his  property.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  aristocracy  was 
afterwards  again  overthrown  ;  in  fact  nearly  all  the  states 
of  Greece  passed  through  the  several  phases  of  oligarchy, 
democracy,  and  despotism, — all  the  governments  of  Greece 
became,  sooner  or  later,  first  democratic  and  then  despotic ; 
but  we  cannot  be  sure,  from  the  writings  of  Theognis,  that 
this  happened  during  his  lifetime.  The  popular  element, 
however,  after  the  first  revolution,  formed  a  far  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  body  politic  than  ever  before  ;  and  the 
aristocracy,  though  now  restored,  was  by  no  means,  as  here- 
tofore, an  absolute  oligarchy.  The  commons,  no  longer 
ignorant  of  their  power,  would  not  as  before  tamely  submit 
to  oppression,  or  even  authority  ;  and  there  was  always  more 
or  less  disturbance  and  restlessness  in  the  city,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Theognis.  We  find  him  still 
complaining  of  the  violence  of  the  lower  classes,  and  pre- 
dicting that  they  would  bring  the  state  to  ruin  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  his  complaints  of  opposition  and  unpopularity 
show  that  his  party  was  the  dominant  one,  and  that  he  him- 
self occupied  a  leading  position. 

The  troubles  of  our  poet  appear  now  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  His  rejoicings  at  the  return  of  prosperity  are  not  as 
numerous  or  earnest  as  his  complaints  in  adversity ;  but 
they  are  enough  to  indicate  his  sincere  satisfaction.  His 
feelings  manifest  themselves  less  in  outbursts  of  exaltation 
than  in  expressions  of  calm  contentment.  The  severe  ex- 
perience of  his  exile  appears  greatly  to  have  changed  his 
views  of  life  and  principles  of  action.  The  haughty  exclu- 
siveness  and  party  rancor  he  had  formerly  displayed,  oflfer 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  such  an  utterance  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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OMIm  riSr  ix9^r»  .  .  .  V.  10^9. 
. .  rn  never  blame  a  good  and  noble  foe, 
Nor  on  a  worthlefls  friend  my  praise  bestow ; 

and  the  selfish  spirit  which  led  him  to  seek  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  own  order,  without  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  was  very  different  from  that  which  now 
induced  the  determination  to  devote  himself,  with  a  single 
and  impartial  purpose,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  native 
city  : — 

Uarpda  icwp^ta  .  .  .  Y.  949. 

Ill  neither  court  the  rabble,  nor  the  great^ 

But  bless  and  beautify  my  native  State. 

In  this  course,  upright  and  manly  as  it  was,  he  met  with 
dislike  and  opposition  ;  and  to  this  fact  he  probably  refers 
when  he  says  : — 

'AoTb»¥  6*9i  iv^iiai  ...  v.  867. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  commons*  will, 

Nor  can  I  please  them  doing  well  or  ilL 

But  neither  factious  turbulence  nor  personal  unpopularity 
moved  him  from  his  course ;  he  felt  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  either ;  and  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  both 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  he  disdainfully  put  them 
aside : — 

MwfieSvrac.  .  .  Y.  869. 

Men  blame  me,  both  the  low-born  and  the  high, 

The  fools  can't  imitate  what  they  decry. 

He  had  learned,  too,  the  wisdom  of  diminishing  his  desires 
instead  of  seeking  to  multiply  his  resources,  and  was  now 
convinced  that  a  moderate  and  peaceful  competency  was 
greatly  preferable  to  the  uneasy  pursuit  of  honors,  and  the 
uncertain  possession  of  wealth  : — 

OAv  ipaiici  nXovTU^  ...  Y.  1155. 

I  neither  wish  nor  pray  for  wealth,  but  still 

To  live  on  little,  without  fear  of  ilL 

And  in  another  passage,  he  proposes  to  himself  a  path  for 
his  after  life,  which,  if  sooner  adopted,  might  have  saved 
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him  many  a  sorrow,  and  which  shows  the  salutary  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  hardship  and  vicissitude  : — 

Miprtfrc  ftol  fitXiitiita  ...   Y.  789. 

Than  tboee  may  naught  be  dearer  to  my  mind. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  I  having  these  combined, 
May  I  delight  in  harp,  and  dance,  and  song, 
And  virtuous  live  amid  the  virtuous  throng. 

But  one  more  point  of  importance  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  history  of  Theognis,  as  known  to  us  ;  and  this  forms 
a  fitting  sequel  to  a  life  so  crowded  with  adventure  and 
vicissitude.  The  first  Persian  invasion  took  place  in  the 
72d  Olympiad,  about  490  B.  C,  and  Theognis,  although  he 
does  not  tell  us  so,  most  probably  lived  to  see  it.  The  only 
mention  he  makes  of  it  is  in  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  in  which  he 
asks  the  deity  now  to  grant  the  city  his  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, as  he  had  before  against  other  enemies  : — 

9ai$i  ipa( . . .  V.  m. 

King  Phoebus,  thou  hast  kept  our  native  place, 
Friend  to  Alcathous,  of  Pel  ops*  race  ; 
Now  save  our  city  from  the  Persian  might, 
That  the  glad  people,  in  the  spring-time  bright, 
To  thy  rich  shrine  fair  hecatombs  may  bring, 
While  with  sweet  harp  and  festive  mirth  they  sing, 
And  grateful  p«ans  round  thy  altars  ring. 

This  formidable  invasion  must  have  accomplished  what 
nothing  else  had  been  able  to  do — the  union  of  the  discord- 
ant factions  of  the  state  for  a  common  purpose  ;  and  even  if 
Theognis  did  not  live  until  the  actual  entrance  of  the  inva- 
ders, he  must  have  seen  the  fear  of  the  impending  calamity 
effacing  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  the  dissensions  of  fac- 
tion, and  blending  all  parties  in  a  combined  resistance  to 
an  external  danger  and  a  common  enemy. 
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Abt.  VIIL— Lieut.  Maury's  Saiuno  Directions. 

Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to  accompany  the  Wind 
and  Current  Charts.  Approved  by  Commodore  Charles 
Morris,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydro- 
graphy ;  and  published  by  authority  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Dob- 
bin, Secretary  of  the  Navy.  By  M.  P.  Maury,  LL.D., 
Lieut.  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observa- 
tory. Sixth  edition  ;  enlarged  and  improved.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle  :  1854.    Pp.  772. 

The  sea  is  much  the  larger  part  of  the  physical  empire 
of  man.  ''In  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet,"  says  Baron  Humboldt,  "  the  area  of  the  solid  is  to 
that  of  the  fluid  parts  as  1  to  2^  (according  to  Rigaud,  as 
100  to  270).  The  islands  form  scarcely  /,  of  the  continental 
masses,  which  are  so  unequally  divided  that  they  consist  of 
three  times  more  land  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  the  latter,  therefore,  being  pre-eminently  oce- 
anic. From  40^  south  latitude  to  the  antarctic  pole,  the 
earth  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  water." 

An  innate  consciousness  that  the  sea  was  part  of  his  ori- 
ginal patrimony,  has  prompted  man,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
to  all  sorts  of  perilous  adventure  in  order  to  explore  and 
"  subdue  it."  Innumerable  human  lives  have  been  lost  in 
the  attempt.  But  the  victory  is  still  on  the  side  of  man  ; 
and  science  is  every  day  doing  something  to  extend  and 
secure  it.  The  "  mare  dissociabile  "  of  Horace,  the  "  impas- 
sable ocean  "  of  Pindar,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  highway 
of  nations.  The  earlier  Homeric  idea,  which  makes  the  sea 
the  great  avenue  of  mutual  intercourse  between  distant 
races,*  is  proved  to  have  been  a  juster  conception  of  its 
original  design  and  ultimate  use. 

The  magnificent  work  before  us  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  extensive  researches  and  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Lieut.  Maury  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  science,  its  great  merit  has  been  acknowledged 
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by  distinguished  men  in  both  hemispheres.  As  a  skilfnl 
application  of  science  to  its  noblest  ends,  the  preservation 
of  human  life,  and  the  promotion  of  intercourse,  and  so  of 
peace  and  brotherhood,  among  the  races  of  mankind,  it  is 
entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  Whatever  tends  to  increase 
the  speed  and  safety  of  navigation  is  not  only  a  direct  occa- 
sion of  saving  life,  but  an  ultimate  contribution  to  all  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity.  Humboldt,  while  expressing 
his  "  hearty  gratitude  and  esteem  to  the  author  of  the  beau- 
tiful charts  of  the  winds  and  currents,  prepared  with  so  much 
care  and  learning,"  adds  :  "  The  shortening  of  the  voyage 
from  the  United  States  to  the  equator  is  a  beautiful  result 
of  this  undertaking.'' 

The  extensive  and  minute  system  of  observations  of  '*  the 
workings  of  those  physical  agents  that  are  employed  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  creation  "  for  which  a  formula  is  furnished 
in  "  the  Abstract  Log,"  is  in  the  highest  degree  original  and 
striking.  The  carrying  them  out  in  the  naval  and  merchant 
service  cannot  but  result  in  most  important  discoveries. 

'*  It  is  not,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  "  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  alone 
that  seamen  are  invited  to  make  observations  and  collect  materials 
for  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts ;  other  great  interests  besides  those 
of  commerce  have  their  origin  in  the  ocean  or  the  air ;  and  without 
doubt,  these  interests  are  to  be  benefited  by  a  better  knowledge  than 
we  now  have  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  regulate  the  movements  of  the  aqueous  portions  of  our 
planet  The  agricultural  capacities  of  any  place  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  hygrometrical  as  upon  the  thermometrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  Each  kind  of  plant  requires  for  its  moet  perfect  develop- 
ment a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  winds  which  bring  it  that 
moisture  can  only  get  it  from  the  sea  or  other  evaporating  surfaces. 
It  is  often  argued  because  wine  and  olives,  or  other  staples,  are  pro- 
duced upon  a  given  parallel  of  latitude,  that  therefore  they  should 
be  produced  upon  the  same  parallel  wherever  the  same  soil  is  to  be 
found.  Whereas,  the  consideration  as  to  the  route  which  the  winds 
from  the  ocean  have  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the  situation  of  the 
supposed  parallel,  has  much  to  do  with  the  case.  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia are  between  the  same  parallels,  yet  how  different  their  agricul- 
tural resources,  the  character  and  the  flavor  of  their  fruits ;  all  owing 
not  BO  much  to  difference  of  soil  as  to  the  way  the  winds  blow,  the 
quantity  of  moisture  tliey  bring  with  them,  the  proportion  of  clouds 
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and  smishine  allotted  to  each  place.  The  syatem  of  researches  em- 
braced bj  the  WiDd  and  Current  Charts,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
concern  the  philosopher  and  the  husbandman,  as  well  as  the  mari- 
ner, the  merchant,  and  the  statesman." 

The  theories  of  Lieut.  Maury  are  far  from  being  hjpothe- 
ses  based  on  conjecture,  or  even  on  conclusions  d  priori  from 
acknowledged  laws  of  nature.  They  are  rigid  deductions 
from  facts.  The  very  logic  of  the  system  is  admirable.  The 
multitude  and  minuteness  of  the  observations  elicited  by  his 
plan  are  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  grouped  and  generalized.  Some  attempts,  however, 
he  has  made  at  hypothesis  and  "  theoretical  deduction,"  and 
as  several  voyages  made  after  his  directions  have  proved, 
with  remarkable  success. 

There  is  something  highly  interesting  in  the  idea  of  com- 
bining all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  and  merchant 
service,  pilots,  whalers,  and  all  in  fact  who  ''  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  do  business  in  the  great  waters,"  into  one 
vast  corps  or  rather  army  of  observers,  noticing  and  record- 
ing "  the  works  of  God  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep,"  and 
of  bringing  together,  classifying,  and  generalizing  these 
countless  observations  so  as  to  deduce  from  them  the  laws 
by  which  the  physical  world  is  governed,  and  to  perfect  the 
methods  of  safe  and  speedy  navigation.  Nature  has  already 
yielded  up  some  heretofore  impenetrable  secrets  under  this 
system  of  watchful  and  widely  extended  scrutiny.  The 
course  and  duration  of  regular  winds,  the  paths  and  periods 
of  destructive  storms  and  tornadoes,  have  been  explored  and 
laid  down  with  surprising  certainty  and  exactness.  "  Phi- 
losophy "  has  found  out  a  good  many  things  **  in  heaven  and 
earth  "  which  she  had  "  not  dreamed  of"  before,  and  turned 
them  to  practical  use.  And  it  is  now  no  chimerical  hope 
that  the  dangers  of  the  sea  will  yet  be  diminished,  and  the 
safety  and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  traversed  increased  by 
the  progress  of  scientific  discoveries  to  an  extent  which  can- 
not be  limited. 

The  voyage  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  to  and  from 
California  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  afforded  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  precision  and  certainty  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  Lieut.  Maury.    "  She  made,"  says  our  author,  **  the 
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extraordinary  ran  of  one  hundred  and  three  days  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  hcth  crossing  the  equator  in  the 
Pacific  and  arriving  in  port  on  the  day  specifkd.^* 

"Returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  York,  in  the 
remarkably  short  run  of  83  days,  she  passed  throogfa  a  part  of  the 
Great  South  Sea  which  has  been  seldom  traversed  by  traders.  Little 
or  nothing,  except  what  conjectures  suggested,  was  known  as  to  the 
winds  in  this  part  of  the  ocean.  The  results  of  ray  investigations 
elsewhere,  with  regard  to  winds  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere, 
had  enabled  me  to  announce  as  a  theoretical  deduction  that  the  winds 
in  the  Variables*  of  the  South  Pacific  would  probably  be  found  to 
prevail  from  the  westward  with  a  trade-wind-like  regularity.  The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  has  afforded  the  most  beautiful  illustration  as 
to  the  correctness  of  these  theoretical  deduction.  Having  crossed  the 
parallel  of  48°  S.,  she  found  herself  fairly  within  the  trade-like  west 
winds  of  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  here  commenced  a  succession  of 
the  most  extraordinary  dayb'  runs  that  have  ever  been  linked  together 
across  the  ocean.  From  March  9  to  March  31,  from  the  parallel  of 
48°  S.  in  the  Pacific,  to  35°  S.  in  the  Atlantic,  during  an  interval  of 
twenty-two  days,  ...  the  wind  is  not  recorded  but  once  with  easting 
in  it ;  it  was  steady  and  fresh  from  the  westward.  In  these  twenty- 
two  days,  the  ship  made  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
nautical  miles.  The  predicted  triumph  of  canvas  under  these  west 
winds  over  steam  elsewhere  is  already  realized ;  for  here  is  a  ship 
under  canvass,  and  with  the  winds  alone  as  a  propelling  power,  and 
with  a  crew  too,  so  short,  the  captain  informs  me,  that  she  was  but 
half  manned,  accomplishing  in  twenty-two  days  the  enormous  run  of 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  five  statute  miles  (one  fourth  the 
distance  round  the  earth),  and  making  the  daily  average  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  statute  miles  and  nine  tenths  (283.9.)  During 
eleven  of  these  days  consecutively,  her  daily  average  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  statute  miles ;  and  during  four  days,  also  conse- 
cutively, she  averaged  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
and  three-quarters  statute  miles." 

Navigators  of  all  classes  are  not  the  only  obseryers  whom 
Lieut.  Maury  desires  to  enlist  in  these  researches.  "  The 
plan,"  he  remarks,  "  by  no  means  overlooks  the  importance 
of  that  kind  of  co-operation  and  aid  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  hearty  good  will  of  men,  and  from  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  that  powerful  corps  of  meteorological  obser- 
vers •  .  .  who  labor  in  the  private  walks  of  life.    *  Man  is 
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a  meteorologist  by  nature  ;'  and  every  one  who  observes  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  noting  the 
thermometer  and  the  barometer,  is  already  an  observer 
whose  services  it  is  desirable  to  secure,  and  whose  labors  in 
the  field  meteorological  the  plan  in  contemplation  proposes 
to  make  available.  That  this  immense  corps  of  laborers, 
who  are  already  in  the  field,  should  act  in  concert  and 
*  pull  together,'  is  the  object  of  the  present  plan.  There- 
fore, the  men  of  science,  the  scientific  societies,  the  ship- 
owners and  ship-masters,  the  directors  of  corporations,  and 
the  faculties  of  universities,  and  good  men  everywhere,  are 
requested  to  lend  this  scheme  their  good-will,  their  influ- 
ence, their  aid,  and  their  co-operation." 

We  hope  the  appeal  will  be  cordially  responded  to.  The 
very  habit  of  observing  nature  is  conducive  not  only  to 
knowledge  and  thought,  but  to  health  and  cheerfulness,  to  a 
devout  and  thankful  recognition  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
to  every  pure  and  elevated  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 
What  an  ardent  meteorologist  was  David !  How  sublime, 
and  how  valuable,  too,  even  in  a  historical  and  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena  in  the 
book  of  Job  I  And  when,  to  the  careful  notice  and  record 
of  facts,  is  superadded  the  classification  and  generalization 
upon  those  facts  proposed  and  assisted  by  this  "  plan,"  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  result  of  its  general  adoption  must  be  a 
wide  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  promotion  of  indi- 
vidual improvement,  as  well  as  a  great  addition  to  the 
completeness  and  certainty  of  scientific  theories.  It  pro- 
poses to  turn  the  whole  world  into  a  university,  where 
nature  is  the  general  text-book,  and  every  thoughtful  man 
at  once  a  teacher  and  a  learner. 

The  unity  of  science,  the  intimate  and  wondrous  relations 
which  exist  between  all  parts  of  the  creation,  and  all  regions 
of  knowledge,  is  illustrated  by  this  work  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Take,  for  a  single  instance  of  this,  the  chapter 
"  on  the  Geological  Agency  of  the  Winds."  It  opens  with 
this  fine  remark  :  "  Nature  is  a  whole,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments thereof  are  intimately  connected.  If  we  attempt  to 
study  in  one  of  them,  we  find  ourselves  tracing  clues  which 
lead  us  oflf  insensibly  into  others,  and  before  we  are  aware, 
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we  discover  ourselves  exploring  the  chambers  of  some  other 
department." 

What  can  be  farther  apart,  we  naturally  enough  inquire, 
than  "  geology  "  and  **  the  winds  ?''    The  author  replies  : — 

"^  The  study  of  drift  takes  the  geologist  out  to  sea,  and  reminds 
him  that  a  knowledge  of  waves,  winds,  and  currents,  of  navigation 
and  hydrography,  are  closely  and  intimately  connected  with  his 
favorite  pursuit  ....  Thus,  in  undertaking  to  follow  the  *  wind  in 
his  circuits '  over  the  ocean,  I  have  found  myself  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  geologist  on  the  land,  and  with  him,  far  away  from  the 
sea-shore,  engaged  in  considering  some  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
inland  basins  of  the  earth — those  immense  indentations  on  its  surface 
that  have  no  sea-drainage — present  for  contemplation  and  study .'^ 

The  reader  may  not  yet  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  winds 
have  much  to  do  with  Geology.  We  must  refer  him  for 
further  proof  to  the  author^s  curious  and  instructive  chapters 
on  the  subject.  It  will  leave  him,  we  think,  quite  satisfied 
that  these  subtle  and  invisible  forces,  "  the  winds,"  through 
the  intermediate  agencies  of  evaporation,  rains,  drainage, 
Ac,  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying,  not  only  the 
surface,  but  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth,  which  are  the 
object  of  geological  inquiry. 

A  glance  at  the  "  Contents"  will  show  that  the  interest  of 
the  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  navigators  and  profes- 
sional men  of  science.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  them.  **  The 
Field  of  Research,"  "  a  Universal  System  of  Observation," 
"  the  Indian  Ocean,"  "  Currents  of  the  Sea,"  "  Circulation  of 
the  Atmosphere,"  "Red  Fogs  and  Sea-Dust,"  "Magnetism 
and  the  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,"  "  the  Rain  Winds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  "  the  Equatorial  Cloud  Ring," 
"  the  Open  Sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  "  Deep-Sea  Soundings," 
"  Letters  from  Whalemen,"  <fcc. 

The  researches  of  modern  science  have  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  Natural  Theology.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
a.spects  of  the  work  of  Lieut.  Maury  is  the  additional  proof 
and  illustration  it  affords  of  this  fact.  We  add  a  single 
lassagc  of  this  class.  Others  of  fully  equal  interest  abound 
I  every  part  of  the  work.     This  is  taken  from  a  "  Report 
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to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay"  by  "  Dr.  Btiist,  a 
learned  and  eminent  savant  of  India."* 

**  As  the  constant  exposure  of  the  equatorial  t^o&s  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun  must  necessarily  here  engender  a  vast  amount  of  heat — 
and  as  his  absence  from  the  polar  regions  must  in  like  manner  pro- 
mote an  infinite  accumulation  of  cold— *to  fit  the  entire  earth  for  a 
habitation  to  similar  races  of  beings^  a  constant  interchange  and 
eommunion,  betwixt  the  heat  of  the  one  and  the  cold  of  the  other, 
must  be  carried  on.  The  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  this  is 
effected,  surpasses  all  description.  The  air,  heated  near  the  equator 
by  the  overpowering  influences  of  the  sun,  is  expanded  and  lightened, 
It  ascends  into  upper  space,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  at  the  surface 
to  be  supplied  from  the  regions  adjoining.  Two  currents  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator  are  thus  established  at  the  surface,  while 
the  sublimated  air,  diffusing  itself  by  its  mobility,  flows  in  the  upper 
regions  of  space  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  Two  vast 
whirlpools  are  thus  established,  constantly  carrying  away  the  heat 
from  the  torrid  towards  the  icy  regions,  and  these  becoming  cold  by 
contact  with  the  ice,  carry  back  their  gelid  freight  to  refresh  the 
torrid  zone.  Did  the  earth,  as  was  long  believed,  stand  still  while 
the  sun  circled  round  it,  we  should  have  had  two  sets  of  meridional 
currents  blowing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  directly  from  north  and 
south,  towards  the  equator,  in  the  upper  regions  flowing  back  again 
to  the  place  whence  they  came.  On  the  other  hand,  trere  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  influences  just  referred  to  to  cease,  and  the  earth  to 
&il  in  impressing  its  own  motion  on  the  atmosphere,  we  should  have 
a  furious  hurricane  rushing  round  the  globe,  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  an  hour, — tornadoes  of  ten  times  the  speed  of  the  most  violent 
now  known  to  us,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  A  combination 
of  the  two  influences,  modified  by  the  friction  of  the  earth,  which 
tends  to  draw  the  air  after  it,  gives  us  the  trade  winds,  which  sweep* 
round  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  unceasingly,  at  the  speed  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  Impressed  with  the  motion, 
of  the  air,  constantly  sweeping  its  surface  in  one  direction,  and  obey- 
ing the  same  laws  of  motion,  the  great  sea  itself  would  be  excited 
into  currents  similar  to  those  of  the  air,  were  it  not  walled  in  by 
continents,   and  subjected  to  other  control.    As  it  is,  there  are- 
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constant  currents  flowing  from  the  torrid  towards  the  frigid  zone,  to 
supply  the  vast  mass  of  vapor  there  drained  off;  while  other  whirl- 
pools and  currents,  such  as  the  gigantic  gulf-«tream,  come  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  same  stupendous  drama.'* 

Thus  as  the  decyphered  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
disinterred  ruins  of  Nineveh  afford  new  attestation  to  the 
word  of  God,  physical  research  is  constantly  bringing  to 
view  the  grand  and  beautiful  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence. Science,  even  when  unconscious  of  her  high  mission, 
is  still  the  pioneer  and  minister  of  Faith. 


Abt.  IX. — The  Defence  of  Dr.  King.* 

A  PEOFOUND  sympathy  has  been  awakened  throughout 
Protestant  Christendom  by  the  position  of  our  distinguished 
countryman  Dr.  King.  An  attentive  observation  of  the 
course  which  he  has  pursued,  and  of  the  progress  of  that 
controversy  between  him  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek 
Church  (or  at  least  a  portion  of  it),  which  reached  its  crisis 
in  his  banishment  from  the  country,  will  show  that  he  has 
been  threatened  with  death  (which  he  has  narrowly  escaped), 
and  actually  punished  with  exile  for  the  assertion  of  the 
same  truths  which,  published  by  the  voice  and  pen  of  the 
Reformers,  shook  Western  Christendom  to  its  centre  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  must  in  like  manner  shake  the 
Greek  and  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  as  with  an  earthquake, 
before  the  ice  of  centuries  can  be  broken  up  and  the  free 
flow  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth  be  once  more,  as  in  Apostolic 
days,  open  to  the  Eastern  nations. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  controversy  between  Dr. 
-King  and  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  may  be  gathered  from  the 
above  mentioned  volume  published  by  him  at  Athens  in 
1845.  Its  title  at  full  length  is,  "  Apology  of  Jonas  King 
extracted  from  certain  Greek  Journals,  together  with  various 
observations  and  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Epiphanius, 

•  AnOAOriA  IQNA  KENT  ...     EN  AOHNAIi;  1846. 
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Chrysostom,  Basil,  Irenaoos,   Clemens,  and    other  lights 
{^mrrnprn)  of  the  chuFch  who  appeared  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ."    The  work  is  written  in  modern  Greek,  with 
the  exception  of  coarse  of  the  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and,  as  it  strikes  us,  shows  a  decided 
approximation  to  the  ancient  language  when  compared  with 
the  earlier  writings  of  Dr.  King.    That  such  an  approxi- 
mation is  going  on,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.    The  orators, 
poets,  and  philosophers  of  Ancient  Greece,  read  and  recited 
daily  (as  they  are)  by  the  susceptible  youth  of  that  country, 
and  gaining  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the  intellect  of 
the  race  by  the  intense  love  of  freedom  which  glows  in  every 
page,  and  which  constitutes  so  marvellous  and  powerful  a 
sympathy  between  Greece  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  was  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago,  cannot  but  tend  rapidly  to  obliterate  the 
few  and  comparatively  unimportant  features  of  diflferenoe 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  language,  and  bring  them 
to  as  complete  a  unity  as  the  state  of  modem  science  and  of 
modern  thought  and  life,  will  allow.    The  incorporation  of 
such  elements  as  the  changed  condition  of  these  would 
requixe,  would  add  to  the  strength  and  richness  of  the  lan- 
guage, instead  of  diminishing  it.    Things  are  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  this  consummation.    The  lettered  men  of  Greece 
some  time  ago  formally  deterifiined  to  restore  the  ancient 
language.    This  will  of  course  aid  and  accelerate  the  popular 
tendencies  in  that  direction.    It  is  by  no  means  a  visionary 
hope  that  the  most  copious,  flexible,  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
languages  of  the  ancient  world,  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  Christian  theology,  history,  and  exposition, 
for  four  centuries  after  Christ — that  which  may  pre-eminently 
be  called  the  language  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  destined 
within  our  own  age  to  become  a  living  language,  and  that 
too  of  a  free  and  highly  cultivated  race,  and  one  which 
from  its  position  and  the  superior  intellectual  endowments 
which  still  characterize  it,  must  exert  a  powerful  and  exten- 
sive influence  over  the  Eastern  world.    This  anticipation 
cannot  but  add  great  interest  to  the  study  and  culture  of 
that  language,  and  will  probably  ere  long  determine  the 
whole  literary  world  in  favor  of  the  modern  pronuncia- 
tion. 
A  detail  of  the  charges  against  Dr.  King  and  of  his 
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"  defence,"  as  they  are  contained  in  the  yolame  before  xa, 
would  of  course  have  very  little  interest  for  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  very  crime  of  which  he  was  aconsed,  that  of 
restkss  and  obtrusive  zeal,  in  disturbing  the  minds  of  men  with 
new  opinions^  is  the  highest  merit  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen.  The  same  public  sentiment  which  so  energeti- 
cally sustained  the  rescue  of  Eozsta  regards  with  admiratioti 
the  life  which  is  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  those  principles 
which  would  banish  tyranny  itself  from  the  earth.  The 
determined  attitude  which  our  government  has  recently 
taken  in  reference  to  the  religious  rights  of  its  citizens 
abroad,  is  but  an  embodiment  of  this  public  sentiment.  It 
has  already  led  to  the  liberation  and  redress  of  Dr.  King, 
and  will  probably  bring  about  a  most  beneficent  change  in 
the  condition  of  all  our  foreign  enterprises  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity. 

But  it  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  the  public  opinion  of 
Greece  itself  did  not  long  ago  free  Dr.  King  from  these 
vexatious  persecutions.  One  of  the  most  earnest,  devoted, 
and  successful  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Grreek  freedom  and 
Greek  progress  and  civilization — a  Philhellenist  among  the 
foremost,  he  had  the  largest  claims  on  the  national  gratitude. 
Some  who  read  these  remarks  will  remember  the  thrilling 
appeals  and  unwearied  exertions  by  which  he  sought  to  stir 
up  the  people  of  this  country  to  redress  the  wrongs  and 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  Greece  in  the  hour  of  her  peril  and 
extremity.  Of  this  he  modestly  but  feelingly  reminds  them 
in  this  "  defence,"  stating  in  connexion  the  fact  that  **  he, 
with  his  friends,  had  sent  more  than  twenty  young  Greeks 
to  America  to  receive  an  education."  He  was  especially 
active  and  successful  in  obtaining  money  and  other  supplies 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Greece,  in  the  great  scarcity 
which  afiBicted  the  country  after  the  war  of  their  revolution 
had  terminated.  His  recompense  has  been  a  series  of 
annoyances  and  wrongs  protracted  through  many  years,  and 
reaching  finally  to  his  exclusion  from  the  soil  of  the  country 
to  which  his  life  has  been  with  so  generous  an  enthusiasm 
devoted. 

Let  not  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  however,  rest  where  it 
should  not.  There  are  in  Greece  true  lovers  of  freedom, 
scholars,  enlightened    men,  brave  soldiers,  whose  blood 
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flowed  in  the  battles  for  her  independence.  But  they  have 
little  power.  Republics  pass  through  strange  phases  within 
a  few  years  of  their  origin,  aa  we  may  learn  from  another 
and  nearer  and  much  later  example  than  that  of  Greece. 
The  thiee  departments  in  which  the  real  power  in  Greece 
is  just  now  vested,  are  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  mob. 
The  first  has  manifested  great  esteem  for  Dr.  King,  but  he 
stands  in  awe  of  the  second  power,  who  control  the  third, 
and  are  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Dr.  King,  or  rather  on 
the  extinction  of  the  light  which  it  has  been  his  labor  to 
diffuse. 

What  is  the  crime  of  Dr.  King  ?  What  is  his  offence,  if 
not  against  law,  yet  against  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
which  has  exposed  him  to  this  bitter  and  long-enduring  hos- 
tility ?  He  has  printed  and  circulated  the  Scriptures,  and 
preached  the  gospel.  His  very  enemies  can  bring  against 
him  no  heavier  charge.  But,  it  seems,  that  to  publish  the 
Bible  at  Athens,  within  the  power  of  the  Greek  church,  or 
at  Rome,  within  that  of  the  Roman,  is  as  grave  an  offence 
as  it  was,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  last  French  republic,  to 
sing  ''  the  Marseillaise "  at  Paris.  Strange  churches  and 
republics,  which  are  endangered  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  original  and  creative  principle !  A  church 
assailing  with  curses, "  persecutions,"  and  "  stones,"*  the  man 
who  prints  or  reads  the  volume  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
from  which  the  truth  which  furnishes  its  light  and  life  (if  it 
has  any)  are  derived  I  A  republic  sending  an  armed  force 
to  arrest  the  chanting  of  a  strain  which  first  g-ave  birth  to 
the  sentiment  that  produced  the  revolution  which  made  it ! 
Is  it  not  quite  plain  that  both  have  sundered  themselves 
from  their  first  and  vital  principle  ?  The  church,  however, 
retains  its  name,  though  the  republic  has  some  time  ago 
taken  the  more  consistent  one  of  "  empire." 

The  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  Dr.  King  has  pur- 
sued his  benevolent  and  self-denying  labors  is  looked  upon, 
by  the  Greek  priesthood,  as  a  case  of  unparalleled  and  inex- 


*  A  private  note  from  Dr.  King;  dated  "Atheni,  AprU  4th,  1861,"  oontains 
the  (bUowiag  statemeDt : — 

"^  I  am  now  again  in  the  midst  of  a  persecution,  and  I  oannot  go  onl^  as  I 
hear  they  laDc  of  stoning  me  in  the  streets.*' 
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pHcablo  contumacy.  It  is  so  denounced  in  the  charges  cited 
in  this  book.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  description  of 
men  who  cannot  desist  from  their  endeavors  to  diffuse  the 
truth  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  Such  there  are  and  have  been, 
and  Dr.  King  is  of  them.  He  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  those  who,  in  old  time,  said,  "TFc  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  "Necessity  is 
laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 
To  men  of  that  stamp  are  owing  the  constitutional  freedom 
and  world-wide  dominion  of  Britain,  and  the  independence 
and  greatness  of  America.  To  such  men  we  owe  our  do- 
mestic life,  our  public  virtue,  our  free  energies,  displayed  in 
commerce,  art,  and  government, — we  owe,  in  fact,  everything 
that  is  valuable  in  this  life,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
precious,  the  hope  of  a  better — all,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
the  contumacy  of  our  fathers  in  insisting  on  great  truths  and 
great  principles,  and  refusing  to  cease  from  agitating  them  ; 
preferring  imprisonment,  exile  to  a  distant  continent,  and 
in  some  instances  death  itself,  to  silence  or  quiescence.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  do 
agitate — the  soul,  the  community  which  they  enter.  When 
they  were  of  old  preached  in  Ephesus,  "  the  whole  city  was 
in  an  uproar," — when  they  were  pressed  on  the  conscience 
of  a  Roman  governor  by  his  prisoner,  "  he  trembled," — at 
the  approach  of  certain  of  their  faithful  preachers,  it  was 
said,  "  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also."  But  it  is,  after  all,  an  agitation  necessary  to 
truth,  thought,  freedom,  life.  It  dissipates  the  fogs  and 
pestilential  malaria  which  brood  over  the  stagnant  soul,  and 
makes  way  for  the  clear  light  and  vital  air  of  heaven.  To 
bring  about  such  an  agitation.  Dr.  King  has  been,  and  still 
is,  laboring  in  Greece.  He  has  devoted  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  to  it ;  and  though  it  has  cost  him  many  perils  of 
life,  and,  in  one  instance,  some  years  of  exile,  he  shows  no 
symptoms  of  shrinking  courage,  or  faltering  purpose. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  by  the  latest  intelligence,  that  he 
is  now  formally  released  from  his  sentence  of  exile,  and 
once  more  fully  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  useful  labors,  for 
which  the  events  now  in  progress  can  hardly  fail  to  bring 
greatly  increased  facilities. 
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Art.  X. — Literary  and  Theological  Intelligence. 

HOLLAND. 

-An  important  work  has  been  recently  published  in  Holland,  en- 


titled, **  History  of  the  Traces  and  Influence  of  the  French  Refugees  in 
the  Netherlands,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Koenen."*  This  work  is  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Hugonots  during  a  period  which  possesses  great 
interest  for  the  historical  inquirer,  but  in  relation  to  which  few  mate- 
rials have  been  accessible  heretofore  in  this  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  numbers  of  them  fled  immediately  to  Holland  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  resided  there  for  some  time 
before  taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  England  and  America. 
We  hope  hereafter  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  interesting 
volume. 

A  very  rich  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  Hol- 
land for  independence  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Groen  Van 
Prinsteren,  in  his  collection  of  the  letters  of  William  L,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  many  other  eminent  men  of  that  time.  The  letters  are 
in  French,  and  are  illustrated  by  very  valuable  historical  notes  and 
observations  by  the  distinguished  editor,  and  explanations  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  in  connexion  with  each  letter. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  for  the  knowledge  of  Dutch 

history,  especially  considered  in  the  light  of  Gospel  and  Reformation, 
is  also  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Van  Prinsteren,  under  the  title  of  "  His- 
tory of  the  Fatherland."  A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  has  lately  been  published  at  Amsterdam. 

"  Contributions  to  Jewish  History,"  and  a  "  Harmony  of  the 

Gospels,"  both  presented  in  a  popular  way,  are  among  the  recent 
publications  of  Dr.  Isaac  Da  Costa,  whose  rare  endowments,  both  as 
a  poet  and  prose  writer,  are  consecrated  to  the  truth. 

Among  the  important  periodicals  of  Holland  are  the  follow* 

ing:— 

"New  Archives  of  Church  History,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Netherlands ;  collected  by  N.  C.  Kist  and  H.  J.  Royaards,  Profes- 
sors at  Leyden  and  Utrecht"  The  principal  articles  of  the  volume 
for  1852  are, — (1)  The  Waldenses  and  the  Netherlands,  after  the 


*  Geschiedenis  Vftii  de  Yestiging  en  den  Invloed  der  Fransche  Yluchtelin- 
gen  in  Nederland,  door  Mr.  H.  J.  Koenen.  lid  Van  den  Raad  der  Stad 
Anuterdam,  van  de  Maatschappij  der  Nederlandeche  Letterknnde  te  Ldi- 
den,  en&    Te  Leiden,  bij  S.  en  J.  Lachtmans^  1846. 
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revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  (2)  Diaiy  of  Willem  de  Groot 
during  the  trial  of  his  brother,  Hugo  de  Groot,  Johan  Van  Olden- 
barneveldt,  and  Rombont  Hoogerbeets  (with  notes).*  (3)  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Russia.  It  is  mainly  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  several  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  Russia, 
with  their  ministers,  prepared  and  left  in  manuscript  by  Jacobus  Gar- 
gon,  who  was  pastor  of  the  D.  R.  church  in  St.  Petersburg  from  1770 
to  1774.  Professor  Kisi  promises  to  continue  the  history  down  to 
the  present  day.  (4)  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Weesp. 
(5)  Wanderings  through  the  Churches  of  Veluve.  This,  with  the 
accompanying  engravings,  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  church* 
building  in  Holland  in  the  middle  sges. 

Another  is  entitled  ^  Magazine  of  Criticism  and  Exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament,''!  edited  by  J.  ab  Utrecht  Dresselhuis  and  A.  Nier* 
meyer.  It  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  discontmued  in  1852. 
Each  of  the  three  volumes  contains  about  384  pages.  The  articles 
are  strictly  confined  to  ezegetical  theology.  Many  of  them  are  eze- 
getical  essays  on  passages  of  Scripture.  Others  treat  of  questions  in 
introduction  and  criticism.  It  is  evident  that  much  use  has  been 
made  of  Gennan  sources.  Most  of  the  articles  are  written  by  the 
editors.    Scarcely  a  HoUandish  work  is  referred  to. 

The  ^  Annals  of  Scientific  Theology  "|  have  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  quarterly  review  since  1845,  at  Utrecht,  and  now  form 
twelve  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  great  ability,  and  generally  pervaded 
with  an  evangelical  spirit 

Another  review  of  a  more  popular  character  has  been  published 
since  1853,  under  the  title  of  ^  Ernst  en  Vrede.'^  It  appears  si](  times 
a  year,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  interesting  work. 

aXRMANT. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  intelligence  ftom  Germany 

within  a  year  past  is  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Evangelical  **  Eirchentag"  held  in  Berlin  from  the  21st  to  the 
24th  of  September.  It  was  an  imposing  assemblage  of  more 
than  2000  ministers,  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  under  the 
presidency  of  Yon  Bethmann  Hollweg.  Among  the  subjects  dis« 
cussed  were,  the  means  of  preventing  the  disintegration  of  Pro- 


*  This  article  has  been  translated  for  our  present  number;  see  Art  iii.,  at 
the  opening  of  which  the  title  of  the  above-mentioned  journal  in  HoUandish 
may  be  fonad. 

f  "  Kagaxyn  voor  Eritiek  en  £zegetiek  dee  Nieawen  TestamentSi''  ^o. 

i  "  Jaarboeken  van  Wetenschaplyke  Tlieologie." 
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testant  cfaurcfaea,  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  sects, 
with  the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  temperance,  home  mis- 
sions, &c  But  the  most  cheering  and  important  feature  was  the 
adoption,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  of  the  original  Augsburg 
Confession  of  1530,  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calyinists,  allowing  for  differences  upon  the  tenth  article  on  the 
Eucharist  This  measure  was  advocated  by  Stahl  for  the  Lutherans, 
by  Krummacher  for  ^e  Reformed,  by  Nitzsch  for  the  union,  by 
Holler  of  Halle,  and  by  Dr.  Merle  D^Aubign6,  who  was  present  from 
Switzerland. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Studien  und  Kritiken"  for  1864 

contains  a  valuable  article  by  Prof.  Hagenbach,  of  Basle,  in  '*  Answer 
to  the  inquiry — ^What  is  the  Principle  of  Protestantism?"  He 
declares  against  the  attempt  of  Schenkel  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
Protestantism,  as  such,  to  a  single  principle,  as  that  of  ^Redemption 
through  Faith  in  Christ"  He  makes  three  principles,  the  maiericU^ 
fiiith  in  Christ;  the  formal,  the  authority  of  scripture;  and  the 
iocial^  which  Calvin  most  fully  brought  out,  shown  in  the  forming  of 
new  and  purer  churches.  £.  Richor  contributes  an  essay  on  the 
^Trespass  Offerings  of  the  Old  Testament;"  and  Dr.  Merz,  on  the 
**  Relations  of  Home  Missions  to  the. Church." 

Niedner^s  '*  Journal  of  Historical  Theology,"  for  January, 

contains  the  beginning  of  an  historical  account  of  Semi-Pelagianism, 
by  Prof.  Wiggers ;  this  portion  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  Gregory  the  Great  (690-604)  on  the  contro- 
verted questions.  Other  articles  by  Engelbardt  and  Sack  are  of  lesa 
general  interest 

The  twelfth  and  concluding  volume  of  Ritter's  voluminous 

and  able  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  published  by  Perthes. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of   Prof.  Hoftnann's 

**  Schriftbeweis"  will  be  soon  issued.  This  work  attempts  the  con- 
struction of  theology  on  a  purely  scriptural  basis.  It  is  a  profound  and 
ingenious  treatise.  It  is  full  of  most  valuable  expositions  and. sugges- 
tions.   Christ  is  seen  to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Biblical  system. 

Jacob  Grimm's  "  History  of  the  German  Language,"  which  has 

been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  has  been  published  anew  in  2  vols. 

Tauchnitz  announces  "  Behr's  Genealogy  of  the  Royal  Houses 

now  in  Europe,  with  the  whole  series  of  Popes,"  to  be  published  in 
five  parts,  at  $7  for  each  part 

Dr.  F.  C.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  has  added  to  his  other  works 

one  on  "  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  three 
centuries,"  in  one  volume.  This  gives  the  result  of  his  prolonged 
researches  into  primitive  Christian  History.    It  is  able  and  thoroughly 
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destractive ;  it  celebrates  the  triumph  of  philosophy  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  faith.  Its  concessions  to  the  orthodox  interpretations  of  the 
contested  passages  in  Paul  and  John  against  the  Rationalistic,  are, 
however,  most  noteworthy. 

The  second  and  third  portions  of  the  concise  "  Exegetical 

Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,"  have  been  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Fritzsche  and  Grimm. 

Prof.  Guericke  of  Halle  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his 

"Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  in  a  historical  form.  Dr. 
Harless^s  '*  Christian  Ethics"  have  reached  a  fiflh  edition.  U.  H. 
Beier,  *^  Symbolism  of  the  Christian  Confessions  and  Religious 
Parties,"  vol.  i.  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  D.  A.  Dillmann, 
"  Biblia  Veteris  Testamenti  ^thiopica,"  vol.  i.  This  work  is  to  be 
comprised  in  five  volumes. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Grsecorura  Dog- 

matica"  contains  the  doctrinal  writings  of  Athanasius,  aided  by  the 
learned  and  lamented  Prof,  Thilo.  Thilo's  History  of  Doctrines  is 
said  to  be  the  mast  learned  account  of  the  progress  of  theological 
opinion  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  yet  be  published. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Fichte  has  completed  his  "  System  of  Ethics"  by 

the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  doctrine  of  social  institutions,  both  secular  and  religious. 

J.  Grimmel  on  the  "Worship  of  Stones  among  the  Patri- 
archs," a  commentary  on  Genesis  xxviii.  18, 19  ;  xxx.  14,  15. 

Hengstenberg's  "Christology  of  the  Old  Testament"  is  to 

appear  in  a  new  and  revised  edition.    The  first  volume  is  out. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Keil,  "Text-book  of  the  Historico-Critical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament." 

K.  Matther,  "Comparative  Symbolism  of  all  Christian  Con- 
fessions," a  volume  of  646  pages,  on  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
fession. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Schmidt's  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" has  been  issued,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Weigsaecker,  in  two  parts, 
comprising  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles. 

Dr.  F.  W.  C.Umbreit,  "Sin,  a  Contribution  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  theological  system  of  Zuingle  has  been  expounded,  in  a 

volume  of  216  pages,  by  Dr.  E.  Zeller. 

Abu  Bekr  Muhammed  ben  el -Hasan  Ibn  Doreid's  "  Gene- 
alogical Etymological  Handbook."  From  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Leyden.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Wiisterfeldt.     Part  I. 

Becker's  Roman  Antiquities,  continued  by  J.  Marquardt: 
the  second  division  of  the  third  volume. 
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R-  Lepsius,  "  Some  Results  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  Monu- 
ments, bearing  upon  the  History  of  the  Ptolemies."  This  work,  with 
ten  plates  in  folio,  and  52  pages  of  text,  is  published  for  five  dollars. 

Inscriptionis  Rosettanae  hieroglyphiae  decretum  sacerdotale 

accuratissime  recognovit,  cum  versione  GraedL  aliisque  ejusdem  tem po- 
ns monumentis  hieroglyph icis  contulit  atque  composuit  Dr.  M.  A. 
Uhleman.     4to.,  141  pp. 

The  XlXth  vol.  of  the  Corpus  Reform.,  edited  by  Dr.  Bind- 

seil,  is  a  continuation  of  the  works  of  Melancthon. 

Dr.  Herzog  has  published  a  volume  on  the  "  History  of  the 

Romanic  Waldenses,  their  Condition  and  Doctrines  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  their  Reformation  in  the  XVIth  Century."       * 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  collected  works  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  philosopher,  V.  Baader,  edited  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  contains 
his  "  Philosophical  Anthropology." 

J.  G.  Krabinger,  a  new  edition  of  Cyprian  on  the  "  Unity  of 

the  Church." 

Knobel  on  Genesis  is  published  in  the  "  Hand-book  to  the 

Old  Testament." 

The  fourth  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Boeckh's  "  Corpus 

Inscriptionura  Gnecarum  "  has  appeared,  edited  by  J.  Frangires. 

Dr.  B.  Grant,  of  Tubingen, — "  John  the  Baptist  in  Prison,"  a 

volume  of  236  pages,  discussing  the  contested  questions  in  the  life  of 
John. 

Elrard  on  the  "  Apocalypse  "  is  issued  as  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  begun  by  Olshausen* 

Bertheau  on  the  **  Chronicles  "  is  announced. 

J.  A.  VuUers, — "Persian  and  Latin  Lexicon,"  to  be  com- 
prised in  six  fasciculi.     The  first  is  published  at  Bonn. 

R.  Stier  defends  the  "  Apocrypha  in  the  Scriptures "  in  a 

volume  of  1 48  pages. 

Einhorn, — **  The  Principle  of  Mosaism,  and  its  Relation  to 

Heathenism  and  Rabbinical  Judaism."     Part  L 

G.  Ueltzen, — "  Constitutiones  Apostolicse  ;*'  a  revisal  of  the 

text,  with  notes  and  indices.     284  pp.     8vo. 

Prof.  D.  Hupfeld, — "  The  Sources  of  Genesis,  and  the  mode 

in  which  it  was  formed."     224  pp. 

Plato's  works  are  appearing  in  a  new  and  cheap  German 

translation,  by  a  society  of  learned  men. 

F.  M.  Perthes, — "  Life  of  John  Chrysostom,  after  the  Investi- 
gations of  Neander,  Boehringer,  and  others." 

'  Pistis  Sophia,  opus  gnosticum   Valentino  adjudicatum,   e 

codice  manuscripto  Londinensi  descriptum,  Latine  vertit  M.  Q. 
Schwartze.    Ed.  J.  H.  Petermann.    8vo.    246  pp. 
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Uhlemann,  M.  A., — Linguae  Copticse  Graromatioa  in  usum 

scholarum  academicaram  scripta  cum  chrestomathia  et  glossario. 

Prod  Dr.  J.  C.  Zeua, — Grammatica  Celtica.    E  monumentia 

Tttustis,  tara  Hibernicae  linguae  quam  Britannicae  dialect.  Cambricae, 
Coniicr[%  Armonicae,  necnon  e  Gallicae  priscae  reliquiis.  2  torn.  Leip- 
sie:  11G3  pp. 

- —  J  >r.  J.  P.  Lange,  of  Zurich,  has  published  a  "  History  of  the 
CliuroJi  in  the  Apostolic  Age ;"  the  first  part  of  a  general  history  of 
the  iliyrth.  It  is  intended  to  combat  the  positions  of  the  school  of 
Tubingijn. 

Bohringer's  "  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Witnesses ;"  a  church 

btatory  in  the  form  of  biography,  of  acknowledged  merit,  after  a  long 
ioternifttion,  is  to  be  speedily  continued,  with  biographies  of  Abelard 
and  llt.'iaise,  of  Innocent  HI.,  of  Francis  of  Assissi,  and  Elizabeth  of 
Thuriiig-ja. 

— — Bullinger's  work  on  the  "Christian  Marriage  State"  has 
been  tmnaJated  from  the  Swiss  dialect  into  German  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Christoifd. 

The  Latin  and  French  letters  of  John  Calvin,  collected  by 

Bonnet  in  various  libraries  in  Europe,  are  to  be  published  in  Paris, 
and  m  an  English  version  in  Edinburgh.  They  are  said  to  be  a  most 
valuablti  collection. 

Agenor  de  Gasparin^s  work  on  "  The  Schools  of  Doubt  and 

the  Scliool  of  Faith ;  an  Essay  on  Authority  in  matters  of  Religion," 
published  in  Switzerland,  and  prohibited  in  Paris,  is  also  to  appear  in 
an  English  version. 

' Prof;  Erdmann's  valuable  "  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  " 

is  nil w  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  third 
volume, 

ENGLAND. 

Grotius's  great  work  "  De  Jure  Belli"  at  Paris,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  3  vols,  8vo.  with  an  abridged  translation,  by  D.  W.  Whe- 
welL     71 10  translation  is  also  issued  separately. 

:>4kuntala  recognised  by  the  Ring :  a  Sanskrit  Drama,  iu  7 

mt^.  T'y  Kalidasd.  With  a  literal  English  translation  and  notes. 
By  M,  Williams,  M.A. 

— —  J,  S.  Semler*s  Free  Inquiry  concerning  the  Revelation  of  John, 
origin^illy  published  in  1769,  at  Halle,  has  been  translated  by  A.  G. 
Moller. 

- — -  Dr.  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of 
the  Ptipi^  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  in  three  volumes,  is  an- 
DQuncfed  for  speedy  publication* 
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Geo.  Finlay^s  volames  oo  the  Byzantine  Empire  gire  us  a 

more  complete  history  than  we  have  hitherto  had  in  Euglish  of 
Eastern  Rome,  with  ample  learning. 

The  controversy  between  Dr.  Jelf  and  Professor  Maurice,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Essays  of  the  latter,  is  exciting  a  wide  interest  The 
Essays  contain  only  indefinite  views  upon  almost  all  the  chief  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  denial,  on  the  part  of  Professor  Maurice,  that 
the  word  eternal,  when  used  in  respect  to  future  punishment,  has  the 
sense  of  endless  duration,  is  the  central  point  of  the  present  discussion. 

Among  the  new  announcements  we  notice,  a  second  volume 

of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  History  of  Europe:  a  new  edition  of 
Mackintosh's  History  of  England  ;  a  new  edition  of  Nugent's  Memo- 
rials of  Hampden  ;  a  new  work  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay  of  Bath,  on  the 
Female  Characters  of  Scripture ;  a  new  life  of  Southey,  by  C,  T. 
Browne  ;  J.  Aiton.  The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Down- 
fall of  Turkey  prophetically  considered  ;  a  second  edition  of  Bagster's 
Analytical  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  by  B.  Davidson ;  Colloquies  with 
Dr.  Chalmers,  by  J.  J.  Gurney :  a  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Eadie's  Bibli- 
cal Cyclopaedia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  Facsimile  of  the 
Bull  of  Innocent  EL,  April  12, 1214,  receiving  England  and  Ireland 
under  his  protection,  and  granting  them  in  fee  to  King  John,  and  his 
successors ;  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  Geography  and  Ethno- 
graphy, translated  by  L.  Schmitz*     2  vols :  8vo. 

K  I.  Shepherd's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  S.  R  Maitland,  on  the 

Genuineness  of  the  Writings  of  Cyprian,  are  now  five  in  number. 
They  are  learned  and  ingenious,  but  proceed  on  arbitrary  principles 
of  historical  interpretation.  They  remind  us  more  of  the  destructive 
criticism  of  many  Germans  than  of  the  usual  discreet  tone  of  English 
historical  investigations. 

Other  historical  works  lately  issued  or  announced  are,  Han- 
nibal's Passage  of  the  Alps,  by  Robert  Ellis;  Farini's  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  4th,  edited  by  M.  Gladstone ;  Fancourt's  History  of  Yu- 
catan ;  Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani,  in  one  vol.  from  the 
Oxford  Press ;  Michelson,  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources, 
with  Statistical  Tables :  Ranke's  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian 
Revolution,  translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr ;  H.  White,  Outlines  of  Universal 
History,  in  three  parts. 

The  "Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review"  appears  in  a 

new  series,  under  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  London. 

Mr,  Bohn  is  to  add  another  to  his  widely  known  and  valuable 

Libraries,  under  the  title  of  The  British  Classics,  He  commences 
with  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 
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Among  the  theological  works  recently  issued  we  notice :  J. 

Brown,  Theological  Tracts,  selected  and  original,  vol.  L :  The  Grand  Dis- 
covery, or  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Giifillan  ;  A.  Jukes, 
The  Characteristic  Difference  of  the  Four  Gospels  considered  as  reveal- 
ing various  Relations  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  second  edition 
of  J.  W.  Peile's  Annotation  on  the  Romans :  R.  ^  Ryland,  The 
Psalms  Restored  to  Messiah  ;  the  second  issue  of  the  uniform  edition 
of  "  Congregational  Lectures,"  in  four  volumes,  comprises  Dr.  Red- 
ford's  "  Holy  Scripture  Verified,"  Dr.  Alexander's  "  Harmony  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  the  Rev.  W.  Scott's  **  Existence  and  Agency 
of  Fallen  Spirits,"  and  Dr.  Hamilton's  ^  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments." 

M.  Weiss's  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  from 

the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  present  time,  a  work  of 
great  value  and  research,  is  translated  in  England  by  Frederick  Hard- 
man.    An  American  translation  is  also  published. 

L.  V.  Bungener,  author  of  the  popular  History  of  the  "  Council 

of  Trent,"  has  in  preparation  a  new  work,  entitled  "Julian,  or  the 
Close  of  the  Century." 

Chalybaus's  History  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Ger- 
many, from  Kant  to  the  present  time,  has  been  rendered  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Eiderskeim,  in  one  vol.  The  work  is  highly  prized 
in  Germany,  as  the  best  popular  account  of  the  German  systems.  It 
was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  a  general  audience 
in  Dresden. 

P.  Fairbaim's  Typology  of  Scripture  appears  in  a  new  and 

enlarged  edition. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 

Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  aj>.  590 ;  designed  for  general 
readers  as  well  as  for  students  in  theology.     In  1  vol.  8vo.  328  pp. 

Charles  Hard  wick,  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 

Middle  Ages ;  590  to  1520.     In  1  vol.  8vo.,  480  pp. 

A  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  in  Modern  Greek,  by 

Spiridion  Trikoupe,  is  highly  praised.  The  first  volume  only  has 
been  published. 

Two  works  on  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte  have 

recently  appeared  in  England.  One  of  them,  by  Mr.  Lewes,  the 
author  of  a  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  is  a  popular  account 
of  his  system  in  a  single  volume.  The  other,  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
in  two  vols.,  professes  to  be  an  abridgment  and  free  translation  of  the 
six  volumes  of  the  original.  Some  of  the  author's  boldest  avowals  of 
unbelief  are  omitted.  As  a  general  sketch  of  the  positive  sciences 
in  their  principles  and  relations,  it  has  value,  although  in  some 
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branches  of  natural  science  it  is  already  superseded.  The  cool  pre- 
tension, on  which  the  work  is  based,  that  the  age  of  theology  and  of 
metaphysics  is  past^  is  not  substantiated  by  even  the  semblance  of  a 
proof.  It  is  only  a  daring  infidel  assertion.  It  rests  on  the  mere 
authority  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Thomas  CoUett  Sandars,  in  one  vol. ;  this  is  the 
first  complete  translation,  we  believe,  into  English  of  this  work. 

Rev.  J.  K  Riddle,  well  known  by  his  Christian  Archaeology, 

and  other  works,  will  speedily  publish  a  **  History  of  the  Papacy  to 
the  Period  of  the  Reformation." 

Guizot's  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Common- 
wealth ;  Hungary,  Past  and  Present,  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  1849.  A  History  of  the  various  Denomi- 
nations of  the  Christian  World  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  author,  in  reply  to 
Professor  Newman ;  A  new  Memoir  of  Burke  and  his  Times ;  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of  Spain  ; 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  announcements  of  forthcoming 
works. 

History   of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  from  the 

beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  1850,  with  special  reference  to 
Transylvania :  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Craig,  D.D.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  D'Aubign6. 

Dr.  Spruner's  Historic  Geographical  Atlas  of  the  middle  and 

Modern  Ages,  a  series  of  maps  and  plans,  to  the  Abdication  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  published  in  England,  with  additions  and  expla- 
nations, illustrative  especially  of  English  History,  by  the  author  of 
"  University  Altar  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  fourth  part  of  the  "  State  of  Man  subsequent  to  the 

Promulgation  of  Christianity,  is  issued  as  the  2 2d  part  of  ^  Small 
Works  on  Great  Subjects."  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  has  published  a  '*  Popular  Account  of 

the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.  with  500  illustrations. 

Mr.  Darling's  "  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,"  a  library  manual 

of  Theological  and  General  Literature,  has  reached  the  fifteenth  Part 
It  is  an  invaluable  work  to  students  and  librarians.  It  gives  the  con- 
tents of  the  larger  collections  in  detail. 

A  commentary  of  the  Greek  T*^xt  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 

the  Ephesians.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Phraseological  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
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A  Martyrology  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  commonly  called 

Baptists,  daring  the  Era  of  the  Reformation.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  of  S.  J.  Van  Braght  Edited  for  the  Hansard  Enolljs 
Society,  by  E.  B.  Underhill.    Vol.  IL 

Being,  Analytically  Described  in  its  Chief  Respects  and  Prin- 
cipal Truths  in  the  order  of  this  Analysis,  with  a  detail  of  Man^s 
Spiritual  Nature  and  Chief  Attraction.    By  John  Richard  Pickmere. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  in  press  "Memoirs  of  the  Life, 

Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

A  new  edition  of  Dugald  Stewart^s  works  is  to  be  published, 

comprising  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  said  to  have  been  written 
down  by  Lord  Palmerston,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Professor's  house. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Normandy,  by 

Odericus  Vitalis,  is  appearing  in  England,  edited  with  notes  and 
Guizot's  Introduction,  by  Thomas  Forrester.  This  edition  is  based 
on  the  new  text  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  French 
Historical  Society. 

A  fifth  volume  of  Coleridge's  fragmentary  notes,  theological,  poli- 
tical, and  miscellaneous,  has  been  recently  issued. 

Bunsen's  work  on  Hippolytus  is  to  be  extended  to  six  volumes,  in 
the  new  edition.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume  on  Hippolytus  is  most 
valuable  in  showing  the  bearings  of  the  recovered  manuscript  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  pretensions.  Mr.  Elfe  Taylor's  account  of  Hip- 
polytus is  a  good  popular  summary  of  the  results  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussions. The  Roman  Catholic  German  Church  historian  Dollingery 
has  recently  published  a  volume  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1863  are  on  the  Atoning  Work 

of  Christ  by  Thomson,  author  of  the  "  Laws  of  Thought." 

Richard  Bingham  is  carrying  through  the  Oxford  press  a 

new  and  improved  edition  of  the  works  of  his  ancestor,  Joseph 
Bingham. 

W.  W.  Harvey  announces  as  nearly  ready  "  History  and  Theology 
of  the  Three  Creeds." 
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1.  Duca  Michadis,  Duca  Mpatii,  Hittoria  Byzantina. 
BecognoTit  Immaniiel  Bekkerns.  Bonnas.  Impensis  Ed. 
Weberi:  1884.    8yo.  pp.  688. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Raman  Empire. 
By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  London  :  1791. 

8.  The  Turkish  History,  from  the  original  of  that  nation  to 
the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  Richard  KnoUes, 
with  a  continuation  to  the  present  year,  by  Sir  Paul  By- 
cant  :  London,  1687. 

4.  Constantinople^  Anaemne  et  Modems.  Par  MM.  Lion 
Oalibert  et  C.  Pell6 :  A  Londres. 

5.  Voyage  de  la  Propontide.  Par  J.  B.  Chevalier :  Paris, 
1810. 

Amubath  II.,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  humane  of 
the  Ottoman  sovereigns,  is  reported  to  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary vision.  A  being  of  miyestic  but  terrible  aspect 
approached  the  bed  of  the  Sultan,  took  his  hand,  and  draw- 
ing from  his  thumb  a  ring  which  he  usually  wore  upon  it, 
put  it  on  his  fore-finger  ;  then  drew  it  from  the  fore-finger 
and  placed  it  on  the  middle ;  then  drew  it  from  the  middle 
and  placed  it  on  the  finger  next  to  it ;  finally  removed  it 
from  that  and  placed  it  on  his  little  finger ;  and,  having 
withdrawn  it  from  that,  instantly  vanished. 

The  monarch  awoke  in  great  agitation,  summoned  his 
diviners,  and  demanded  the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 
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Some  obseryed  that  the  ring  signified  the  Bovereign  power, 
that  the  thumb  represented  Amurath,  and  the  other  fingers 
Iris  desoendants.  Others  secretly  and  fearfally  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  thumb  denoted  the  term  of  his  life,  that 
the  ring  drawn  from  it  was  a  sign  that  the  sovereignty 
would  speedily  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  the  four  fingers 
represented  four  years,  during  which  his  successor  would 
reign.  This  fell  out  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1451. 
Amurath  died  four  days  after  his  vision.* 

Events  make  all  men  interpreters.  And  if  any  are  still 
disposed  to  trace  in  the  vision  of  Amurath  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  future,  the  history  of  subsequent  times,  and  the  scenes 
now  opening,  may  perhaps  suggest  a  construction  quite  as 
probable  as  either  of  those  proposed  by  his  diviners.  Foui 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  dream  of  Amurath.  With 
each  century  the  Turkish  Empire^  then  the  greatest  on  eartb» 
has  grown  weaker.  The  ring  of  Ottoman  sovereignty  is 
now  manifestly  on  the  little  finger.  The  days  of  that  <»ce 
magnificent  power  are  numbered. 

But  to  what  finger  is  thai  ring  next  to  be  transferred  ? 
ift  what  form  are  the  elements^  now  on  the  eve  of  dissoln- 
tipn,  to  be  roHHunbined  7  what  influence  is  so  great  a  change 
to  exert  on  the  relations  and  interests  of  the  other  European 
nations,  and  in  fact  on  the  whole  human  race  (for  questions, 
anes  national,  now  pertain  to  universal  humanity)?  what 
power,  especially,  is  to  come  into  possession  of  the  splendid 
and  central  position  now  held,  though  with  a  dying  grasp, 
by  the  Turkish  Empire,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  ? — 
these  are  questions  to  which  the  vision  of  Amurath  furnishes 
no  clue,  and  about  which  the  political  diviners  of  our  own 
time  are  as  much  puzzled  and  divided  as  were  the  dream* 
interpreters  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  four  centuries  ago. 

Yet  they  mnet  be  solved,  and  that  speedily,  by  the  eourse 
of  events.  And  the  certainty  of  this,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  on 
liiis  Western  Continent,  which  has  not  an  immediate  and 
deep  interest  in  their  scdution,  attracts  all  eyes  just  now  to 


*  Wc  trmnafer  the  DAmtive  from  tlM  oontomporuy  liutoruui,  Dneai^  Hkk 
"      "sap.  88. 
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Constantinople,  and  imparts  to  its  past  history  something 
of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  its  ftiture  fortunes. 

The  eye  may  range  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  globe  and  not 
find  another  spot  on  which  land,  sea,  and  sky  hare  shed  a 
greater  profusion  of  beanty  and  advantage  than  the  trian- 
gular promontory  which  forms  the  site  of  Constantinople. 
Its  very  physical  aspect  seems  to  bear  the  imprint  of  soYtf- 
reignty.  "  Nature  herself,"  says  Busbequius,*  "  has  seated 
it  for  sway  and  dominion.  It  is  in  Europe,  yet  it  looks 
upon  Asia,  and  has  Egypt  and  Africa  at  hand.''  ''  A  noble 
caty,"  says  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  "  of  all  others  most  fitly  seated 
for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  with  great  mqesty  oyer- 
looking  both  Europe  and  Asia."  *'  Her  incomparable  sitl^ 
ation,"  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  marks  her  for  the  metnh 
polls  of  a  great  empire." 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  circumjacent  seas  and  re^ 
gions,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  tho 
centre  of  commerce  and  of  empire  to  the  ancient  world. 
Placed  near  the  extremity  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  had  on  the 
left  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  commerce  of  the  vast  regions 
which  lay  on  its  shores.  The  Danube,  the  T^ras  (Dniester), 
the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  with  a 
multitude  of  minor  rivers,  came  froQ^,an  immense  depth  of 
country,  freighted  with  the  products  t)f  a  thousand  tribes, 
to  enrich  its  trade.  On  the  north  and  west  lay  the  main 
continent  of  Europe.  On  the  south-west  the  JSgean  sea, 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  which  yielded  the  richest 
productions  both  from  the  surface  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — from  vineyards,  mines,  and  quarries,  the  exuberance 
of  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  the  highly  gifted  race  who  inhabited  them— while  still 
further,  in  the  same  direction,  lay  the  far-famed  r^ions  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  On  the  south  stretched  out  the  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  expanse  of  Asia  Minor,  and  beyond 
the  Mediterranean,  the  granary  of  the  world,  the  inexhaustp 
ible  Egypt     The  vast  and  varied  conuneroe  of  these  and 


*  Tid«tar  iirbi  domimitiinB  ibot*  •  aston  s«dei^  Ac  Bw  Epfat,  p.  M.  Br 
VM  AmbMMdor  from  Aiatri»  to  CoMtsatbople  in  th«  l^th  omdmj,  tnd 
Us  deieriptioiit  mn  staU  TAlnable  m  well  m  enriouL 
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all  the  other  regions  which  skirted  the  Black,  .£geaii,  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  a  city  bnilt  on  that  site  might  be  said 
not  only  to  enjoy,  bat  to  command,  by  her  position  on  the  nar- 
row strait  of  the  Bosphoms ;  which,  while  it  connected  the 
two  greatest  seas  known  to  ancient  navigation,  was  itself 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  ;*  and  thus  the  city  which 
occupied  this  position  could  open  and  close  at  will  the  gates 
of  commerce  to  the  principal  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 
Yet  the  city  built  there  attained  no  great  importance  in 
yery  early  times,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  imperfect  settle- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  regions  north  of  the  Black  Sea.t 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  here  a  few  of  the  interest- 
ing associations,  both  fabulous  and  historic,  which  have 
attached  themselves  from  the  earliest  times  to  this  sin- 
gular strait,  and  which  render  it  not  less  wonderful  when 
regarded  as  a  scene  of  human  history,  than  as  a  feature  in 
physical  geography.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  and  the  other  ancient  geographers,  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  important  points  in 
the  configuration  of  earth  and  sea,  and  labored  to  convey 
an  idea  of  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  earth  by  a  multi^ 
tude  of  similes, — ^whimsical  enough,  it  is  true,  and  affording 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of 
their  geographical  knowledge.  Through  this  strait,  one  great 
sea,  the  Black  or  £uxine,  pours  itself  into  another,  the  Me- 
diterranean, by  a  channel  deep,  rapid,  and  incessant,  yet  so 
narrow  that  a  cock  may  be  heard  to  ctow,  or  a  dog  to  bark 
firom  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  separate 
continents  may  hold  a  conversation  with  each  other,  in  a 
calm  day,  without  any  violent  exertion  of  the  voice.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  strait  was  called  the  Bosphorus|  by 


*  Aoeording  to  ICCoUoeb,  the  Bosphonu  is  from  half  a  mile  to  two  milet 
in  width  (see  "  BosphomB**) ;  and  at  its  narrowest  point  not  more  than 
five  hundred  pacea 

f  The  Emperor  Hadrian  ordered  a  eireamnayigataon  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
a  snrrey  of  its  coasts.  It  was  executed  by  Arrian,  who  has  left  a  minnte 
narrative  of  this  ancient  Coast  Surrey.  Hie  reader  is  surprised  at  the  smaU 
number  of  towns  of  any  importance  on  all  save  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Snadns^  at  that  late  period  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Euzine  Sea,  tnnslalad 
-md  aocompanied  with  Disa  and  Mapa    0&  ISOOw 

t  More  property  Botporut, 
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the  ancients,  either  from  its  fabled  passage  bj  lo,  in  the 
form  of  a  heifer,  or  because  on  account  of  its  narrowness 
an  ox  might  easily  swim  across  it.  At  its  eastern  extremity 
laj  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which  appeared  to  the  terrified  im- 
agination of  the  ancient  navigators,  as  some  animated  mon- 
ster, stationed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  strait.  They 
were  supposed,  sometimes,  to  rush  suddenly  together,  crush- 
ing the  hapless  yessel  that  was  passing  in  their  rocky  em- 
brace. Hence  the  name  of  Symplegades,  by  which  they 
were  frequently  known.  With  such  wonders  did  the  rivid 
fancy  and  scanty  knowledge  of  the  world's  infancy  people 
both  land  and  ocean.  These  rocks,  once  so  conspicuous 
and  famous,  are  in  a  constant  process  of  disintegration  or 
subsidence,  and  have  now  almost  disappeared. 

As  wc  pass  through  the  channel  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, memorable  scenes  present  themselves  on  either  shore, 
while  nature  seems  to  vie  with  herself  in  the  boldness  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  varied  landscape.  Fable  rendered 
these  shores  illustrious  by  the  palace  of  Phiaeus,  frequented 
by  the  hideous  harpies,  and  by  the  sylvan  realm  of  Amycus.* 
History,  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  fable,  clothes  them 
with  the  interest  of  ther  most  important  events.  It  was 
across  the  narrowest  passage  of  this  channel  that  Darius 
constructed  his  bridge  of  boats  to  connect  his  vast  conquests 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  After  we  pass  through  this  narrow 
and  winding  channel,  which  extends  about  sixteen  miles,  it 
expands  into  the  Propontis  (so  called  because  it  was  hefort 
the  Black  Sea),  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  again  contracts  into  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont, 
now  called  the  Dardanelles,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
sixty  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  three  miles,  though 
at  its  narrowest  point  it  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.f  On  the  northern  side  of  this  passage  was  the  city 
of  Sestos,  on  its  southern  that  of  Abydos.    It  was  here  that 


*  Theocritus.  IdyU.  22. 

f  A  fact  which  the  loTera  of  Homer  may  find  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing vith  the  epithets  9\aH%  and  iifvf  applied  to  it  by  the  great  poet^  whose 
dcscriptiona  are  generally  aa  admirable  for  their  accuracy  as  their  viYid- 
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Lsander  swam  from  one  continent  to  the  other  for  the  pa»> 
fleesion  of  Hero.  Lord  Byron  repeated  the  daring  fisat, 
when,  as  he  tells  eb,  '*  the  water  was  of  an  icy  coldness," 
and  nearly  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  frolic.  Here, 
too,  Xerxes  bnilt  his  chain  of  boats,  and  transported  his 
seryile  millions  to  dye  the  seas  of  Greece  with  their  blood, 
and  to  fatten  her  fields  with  their  carnage ;  and  here,  too, 
lie  displayed  at  once  the  weakness  and  insolence  of  despot- 
ism, by  lashing  with  chains  the  presumptuous  sea  which 
baffled  his  first  attempt  by  demolishing  his  communication. 
Further  on,  towards  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  region  of 
Troas,  rendered  memorable  by  the  site  and  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  still  more  memorable  by  the  genius  of  Homer. 
At  a  little  distance,  to  the  east,  Alexander  gave  the  first 
yet  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  Persia  and  of  Asia,  by  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  The  eye  can,  in  fact,  scarcely  rest 
on  a  single  spot  in  the  noble  landscape,  which  stretches 
away  on  all  sides  from  the  channel,  that  is  not  rendered 
memorable  by  the  genius,  the  ambition,  or  the  calamities  of 
races  which  now  exist  only  in  history. 

The  strong  and  perpetual  current  which  sets  from  the 
Euxine  towards  the  Mediterranean*  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  physical  geography.  It  has  suggested 
one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  English  poetry, — where  Shak- 
qieare  in  Othello  derives  from  it  a  simile  to  describe  the 
headlong  and  unrelenting  energy  of  human  passion  and 
will : 

"  Like  to  the  Pontio  eeft 

Whose  iey  ourreDt  and  oompulaive  coone 
Ne*er  feele  retiring  ebb,  bat  holds  due  on 
Towards  the  P^opontic  and  the  Hellespont" 

Br.  Walsh,  a  recent  and  intelligent  English  traveller,  has 
remarked  a  curious  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the 
same  channel.  He  observes  that  a  flock  of  the  birds  called 
sea-swallows,  or,  by  the  sailors,  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
fly  along  with  the  current  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pro- 
pontis,  then  wheel  and  retrace  the  channel  to  the  Black  Sea, 


*  Already  recognised  in  the  'EXXv*vro(  Ay4i^^  of  Horn.  D.  iL  84fi. 
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«&d,  to  ftU  kamaii  obaervation,  ooatinne  these  evolatiooB 
without  oeashigf  as  they  have  never  been  seen  to  alight  la 
oonsequence,  they  arc  called  by  the  French  les  ames  damnks, 
and  they  are  regarded  with  a  saperstitious  veneration  by  the 
Turks,  so  that  he  was  informed  that  he  would  expose  his 
life  to  imminent  peril  by  shooting  one  of  Ihem  ;  which  he 
proposed  to  do,  to  procure  a  specimen. 

The  shores  of  these  straits  were  adorned,  in  ancient  times, 
by  several  flourishing  and  splendid  cities — ^but  the  site  on 
which  Constantinople  was  sifterwards  built,  commanded  the 
nadonbted  preference  in  point  of  beauty,  safety,  and  advan- 
tage.   The  city  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  planted  about  half 
a  century  earli^  on  the  soutb^n  side  of  the  channel,  was 
oontemptnously  styled  "  the  city  of  the  blind,"  in  consequence 
of  its  founders  having  overlooked  the  incomparable  superi- 
ority of  the  opposite  shore.    The  land  here  advances  into 
the  Propontis,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Bosphorus, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  eastern  side  of  which 
is  washed  by  a  harbor  at  once  secure  and  capacious.    This 
harbor  was,  in  very  ancient  times,  entitled  the  Golden 
Horn  (Ghrysoceras).    The  curve  which  it  described  resem- 
bled a  horn,  and  the  epithet  Qolden  was  expressive  of  the 
rich  and  varied  commerce  which  from  all  quarters  flowed 
into  its  bosom.    It  was  first  selected  and  occupied  as  the 
site  of  a  city  by  Byzas,  a  reputed  son  of  Neptune,  B.  C.  656, 
with  a  colony  from  Megara.    The  Athenians,  Milesians,  and 
Lacedemonians,  it  is  said,  all  contended  for  the  honor  of 
having  first  founded  a  city  on  this  spot.    It  preserved  the 
memory  of  Byzas,  however,  in  its  subsequent  name,  Byzan- 
tium.*   It  bore  no  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Greece,  though  it  is  sufficient  evidence,  at  once,  of 
its  importance  and  strength,  that  it  attracted  and  resisted 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    This  renowned,  and  in 
general  invincible  soldier,  laid  siege  to  Byzantium  in  per- 
son, but  was  compelled  by  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants, aided  by  their  allies  the  Athenians,  to  abandon 
his  attempt  in  disgrace.     Of  its  early  history,  it  is  enough 


•  Pliny  says  It  was  previously  called  Lygos.  Promontorium  Ghrysoceras 
in  quo  oppidum  Bysantium  libera  eonditionis,  antea  Lygos  dictum.  Hist 
Nat,  lib.  iT.  §  IS. 
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to  say,  that  it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  neighboring 
sea,  and  maintained  throughout  "  the  honors  of  a  flourishing 
and  independent  republic." 

Its  proper  importance,  however,  dates  from  the  period 
when  it  succeeded  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Roman  emperors  appear 
to  have  repeatedly  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  Rome  to  some  point  more  central  to  their  vast 
dominions ;  which,  in  their  widest  extent,  comprehended 
nearly  the  whole  civilized  portion  of  the  three  continents. 
Some  point  on  the  borders  of  the  Propontis  would  naturally 
offer  itself  as  best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  not  only  from 
the  venerable  associations  connected  with  that  region,  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Roman  race,  but  from  its  centrality  to  the 
widely  distant  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Au- 
gustas seriously  entertained  the  design  of  rebuilding  Troy, 
and,  not  improbably,  of  making  it  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  thus  of  reconstructing  the  Roman  greatness  on  its  ori- 
ginal foundations, — so,  at  least,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjec- 
ture, from  the  noble  Ode*  in  which  Horace,  both  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet  and  of  a  poet,  dissuades  him  from  the 
undertaking.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  courtly  poet 
would  have  combated  the  royal  will  in  so  earnest  and 
solemn  a  strain,  if  the  question  had  merely  been,  of  building 
a  city  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  Diocletian  actually  re- 
moved the  imperial  residence  to  Nicomedia,t  situated  on  an 
arm  of  the  Propontis,  and  adorned  it  with  a  magnificence 
which  raised  it  to  the  first  rank  of  ancient  cities. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Constantine,  generally  termed  the 
Great,  to  consummate  the  actual  and  permanent  transfer, — 
to  remove,  to  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  the 
centre  of  an  empire  which  might  then  be  termed  universal — 
and  thus,  to  change  the  political  relations  of  the  world  then 
existing,  and  to  affect,  beyond  all  computation,  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  condition  of  human  society,  in  after  times. 
The  mind,  in  fact,  is  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  greatness 
and  complication  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  event. 
The  motives  which  determined  Constantine  to  make  this 


*  Od.  iii.  t.  f  Hit  ooUeftgue,  MaximiAn,  ^xed  hia  court  at  Milan. 
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change  have  formed  a  frnitfal  subject  of  historical  coiyec- 
tare.  Two  are  Tery  obvious  :  the  importance  of  being  in  a 
situation  more  effectually  to  command  the  Eastern  provincee, 
and  the  ambition  of  founding  a  new  city  and  capital,  and 
of  immortalizing  his  own  name  in  connexion  with  it.  As 
these  are  quite  sufficient,  it  is  needless  to  perplex  ourselyes 
with  the  many  others  which  historians  have  detailed,  and 
perhaps  invented.  Gonstantine  is  reported  to  have  wavered 
between  ancient  Troy,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  as  the  site 
of  his  new  capital.  He  actually  commenced  extensive  erec- 
tions on  a  spot  near  the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  and  the  ruins 
of  his  unfinished  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  a  conspicu- 
ous object  from  the  channel  for  ages  afterwards. 

Livy  has  remarked  that  it  is  allowable  for  fable  to  mix 
prodigies  with  natural  events,  in  order  to  reflect  a  becoming 
majesty  on  the  origin  of  great  cities.  Fable  has,  at  least, 
made  free  use  of  its  privilege  on  this  occasion.  It  is  said 
that  Gonstantine  actually  made  choice  of  Ghalcedon,  and 
was  proceeding  to  the  measurement  of  the  ground,  when  an 
eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  across  the  channel 
to  Byzantium.  A  nocturnal  vision  which  appeared  to  Gon- 
stantine, as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  is  also 
reported  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  choice. 
The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city  presented  herself  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  venerable  matron,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities — but  while  standing  in  his  presence 
she  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  blooming  maid,  thus 
representing  the  renovation  of  Roman  life  and  greatness, 
which  his  own  purpose  of  transferring  the  capital  was  to 
accomplish.  The  policy  of  Gonstantine,  which  was  not  al- 
ways of  the  most  scrupulous,  very  probably  invented  these 
fictions,  which  the  credulity  of  the  age  and  the  flattery  of 
the  imperial  court  would  readily  believe  and  circulate.  The 
foundations  of  the  future  capital  of  the  world  were  laid,  and 
its  limits  described  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  which 
from  remote  antiquity  were  observed  on  such  occasions.  It 
enclosed  seven  hills,  a  remarkable  and  designed  feature  of 
resemblance  to  its  imperial  mother.  These  appear  to  rise 
above  each  other  with  amphitheatrical  regularity,  and  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur  to  those  who 
approach    Constantinople.    Its  circumference  appears  to 
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liave  been  fearteen  mitoe.  The  emperor  gave  H  Hie  mmeof 
'New  Rome — but  the  general  ooiieeiit  of  that  and  all  safase- 
qnent  times  has  perpetuated  the  memoiy  of  its  founder  in 
'tiie  name  of  Constantinople.  The  power  of  the  emperor, 
»imd  the  genias,  the  physical  force,  and  the  resonrces  of  his 
^ast  empire,  were  all  tasked  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  his 
new  and  favorite  city.  The  urgency  in  this  respect  was  the 
greater,  as  Constantino  was  already  in  the  decline  of  life, 
'  having  commenced  the  formidable  work  of  creating  a  new 
city  in  the  fifty*fifth  year  of  his  age.  Millions,  however, 
obeyed  his  nod.  The  earth  presented  inexhaustible  materi- 
als in  the  boundless  forests  which  skirted  the  Black  Sea,  and 
in  the  rich  mines  and  quarries  of  the  neighboring  islands  ; 
the  imperial  treasury  was  rich  with  the  plunder  of  the 
world  ;  and  if  despotic  power  could  not  create  genius — ^if 
it  could  not  reiinimate  those  fires  which  glow  with  a  living 
light  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  but  pale  and  expire  un- 
der the  baleful  shadow  of  despotism, — ^it  could,  at  least,  con- 
vert to  its  own  use  what  time  had  spared  of  the  immortal 
productions  of  genius.  The  still  splendid  cities  and  colo- 
nies of  ancient  Greece  now  underwent  a  heavy  contribution. 
Palaces,  temples,  and  senate-houses  were  despoiled  of  those 
inestimable  works  of  art  with  which  ages  ^  freodom  had 
"adorned  them.  Statues,  pictures,  and  columns,  on  which  the 
diisel  of  Praxiteles  and  the  pencil  of  Apelles  had  labored, 
and  which  the  treasure  of  kings*  would  not  have  purchased 
from  their  admiring  countrymen,  were  now  swept  from  their 
ancient  repositories,  and  proAiscly  employed  to  beautify  this 
new  centre  of  attraction.  So  that  Jerome  remarks,  that 
Constantinople  was  clothed  by  the  nakedness  and  beautified 
by  the  deformity  of  other  cities.  Massive  walls,  spacious 
squares,  stately  palaces  and  churches,  and  multitudes  of  pri- 
vate abodes  rose  from  the  ground 

**  As  by  the  stroke  of  the  enohaiiter's  waad.*' 
*" It  WM,'' says  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  ''built  and  beautified  by  Con- 


*  Kieomedes^  Uog  of  Bithyni*,  hsd  offered  the  people  of  Gnidoe  the  paj- 
ment  of  their  luitional  debt  (which  wm  very  heavy}  for  one  of  the  etatacs  of 
Praziteleii  but  the  offer  was  rejeeted. 
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•tant3B€  the  Greftt,  with  buildiags  m  fltotely  and  Wttptmms,  thait 
vnto  tlie  stnuifMe  beholden  it  seemed  m  dwellii^-plMe  fer  heavenly 
wights,  rather  than  for  earthiy  menJ^—The  Turkitk  Hi$torf,  dtc^ 
p.  33. 

Nor  was  it  less  rapidly  peopled  than  bailL  A  new  and 
beautiful  city,  which,  in  addition  to  the  highest  natural 
advantages  of  climate  and  commercial  facilities,  was  the 
residence  of  an  imperial  court,  and  the  especial  favorite  of 
the  emperor — ^where  property  and  privileges  were  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  easy  tenure  of  residing  within  its  limits, 
and  even  distributions  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  regularly 
made  at  the  expense  of  tributary  provinces,  would  not  be 
likely  to  want  inhabitants.  The  noble  families  of  Rome 
were  induced  to  resort  thither  by  the  present  of  palaces 
ready  built,  and  by  the  grant  of  ample  demesnes  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  for  revenue.  Constantinople,  already 
a  splendid  and  populous  city,  was,  in  a  few  years,  dedi- 
cated* with  magnificent  ceremonies,  and  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, was  able  to  contest  with  ancient  Rome  herself,  the 
preeminence  in  riches  and  population. 

To  follow  her  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  next  ten 
centuries,  even  by  the  most  rapid  and  naked  outline  of 
events,  would,  of  course,  within  our  limits,  be  impossible. 
We  shall  only  hastily  touch  a  few  of  the  principal  links  of 
connexion. 

In  the  year  364  A.  D.,  Yalentinian  divided  the  Roman 
empire  into  two  parts — the  eastern  and  western.  From 
thenceforward,  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the 
eastern,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  Greek  empire. 
It  was  also  the  centre,  and  its  patriarch  the  ecclesiastical 
ruler  of  eastern  Christendom.  It  was  the  seat  of  three 
important  Christian  councils,  the  first  of  which  condemned 
Arianism,  and  the  last  the  worship  of  images.  One  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  its  history  is  that  which  records  the 
piety,  the  eloquence,  and  the  sufferings  of  Ghrysostom.  Its 
literature  produced  nothing  which  could  compare  with  the 
vigor  and  originality  either  of  ancient  or  modern  genius. 
Tet  it  was  distinguished  by  a  long  succession  of  writers, 
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whose  erudition  sheds  almost  the  only  gleam  of  light  that 
appears  through  the  dark  and  chaotic  age  in  which  thej 
lired.  On  the  whole,  there  are  few  periods  of  human  his- 
tory which  afford  so  little  of  the  generous  satisfaction  which 
we  usually  derive  from  that  noble  study — ^few  which  exhibit 
so  few  examples  of  heroic  virtue,  or  of  great  and  striking 
qualities  of  any  kind.  The  philosophic  student  of  history 
must,  indeed,  explore  this  period,  but  it  is  rather  from  its 
relations  to  the  past  and  the  future  than  from  its  intrinsic 
interest  or  instruction.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vital  energy  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  races  (which  were  blended 
in  the  eastern  empire)  was  exhausted,  and  though  its  trans- 
plantation to  the  borders  of  the  Propontis  had  caused  it  to 
throw  out  a  temporary  luxuriance,  yet  the  speedy  decay  which 
followed,  proved  that  the  stock  was  too  old  for  renovation. 
It  seems  to  be  the  immutable  plan  of  Divine  Providence 
that  successive  races  shall  take  the  lead  in  the  grand  on- 
ward movement  of  humanity.  Rome  had  now  enjoyed  an 
ascendency  of  nearly  twenty  centuries.  But  that  ancient 
virtue  and  vigor  which  so  rapidly  conquered  and  so  long 
governed  the  world  were  extinct,  and  the  sceptre  was  about 
to  fall  from  her  feeble  and  expiring  grasp.  A  new  order 
of  things  was  about  to  arise,  and,  to  make  way  for  it,  the 
bid  must  pass  away.  The  progress  of  Constantinople, 
especially  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
downward — ^rapidly  and  uniformly  downward.  Her  citi- 
zens were  weak,  turbulent,  luxurious,  licentious.  Her 
religion  degenerated  into  a  strange  mixture  of  childish 
superstition  and  fierce  fanaticism.  Her  literature  dwindled 
away  into  a  cold  and  puerile  imitation,  and  the  unfruitful 
toil  of  servile  compilation.  Her  dominions  rapidly  receded 
from  the  ample  outline  of  the  ancient  empire,  being  impaired 
on  the  one  side  by  the  teeming  myriads  of  the  northern 
forests,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fierce  and  tempestuous 
storm  of  Saracenic  and  Turkish  invasion.  Province  after 
province  passed  away  from  her  sway — city  after  city  ab- 
jured a  dominion  which  could  no  longer  protect  them—till 
at  last  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  empire,  once  of  such 
vast  extent,  became  contracted  to  the  limits  of  Constanti- 
nople— ^and  the  city,  though  still  opulent,  populous,  and 
splendid,  was  only  in  a  sUoation  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
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her  barbarian  neighbors,  without  having  the  courage  or  the 
force  to  repel  their  attacks. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  founders  of  great  cities 
seem  to  realize  the  wish  of  the  ancient  tyrant,  that  mankind 
had  but  one  neck,  so  as  to  abridge  and  expedite  the 
destruction  of  life*  It  is  at  least  true,  that  great  cities  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  great  calamities.  Earthquake,  pesti* 
fence,  famine,  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  tyrants,  every 
form  of  physical  and  political  evil,  falls  with  peculiar 
weight  on  the  dense  masses  which  are  crowded  within  their 
narrow  limits.  And  to  conclude  the  train  of  calamities, 
fheir  history  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  terminated  in  the  dire 
and  complicated  catastrophe  of  siege,  and  storm,  and  mas- 
sacre. Such  was  the  closing  act  in  the  history  of  Babylon, 
Tyre,  and  Jerusalem.  Such  was  the  repeated  fate  of  Borne ; 
and  these  calamities,  in  their  most  aggravated  and  awful 
form,  attended  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

During  the  centuries  which  marked  her  decline,  she  had 
been  twice  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  once  by  the  Russians, 
once  in  a  previous  instance  by  the  Turks,  and  once  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Crusaders.  On  the  most  for* 
midable  of  these  occasions,  when  the  city  was  assailed  at 
once  by  a  vast  army  and  fleet  of  the  Saracens,  her  preserva- 
tion had  been  owing  to  the  Greek  fire,*  a  rapid  and  terri- 
ble olement  of  destruction,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
anticipation,  in  the  seventh  century,  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  in  the  fourteenth.  This  important  secret  is  said 
to  hare  been  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  Callinicus,  a 
Syrian.  Its  materials  are  not  certainly  known  to  us  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  compounded  of  naphtha^  sulphur, 
and  pitch.  "  It  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explo- 
sion, with  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose 
in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  burned  with  equal  vehemence 
in  descent  or  lateral  progress.  Instead  of  being  extin* 
guished,  it  was  nourished  and  quickened  by  the  application 
of  water,  and  sand  or  vinegar  could  alone  check  its  fury. 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  liquid  or  mariHme  fire,  and 
might  be  used  with  equal  eflfect  by  sea  or  land,  in  battles  or 
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sieges.  It  wse  either  poured  from  the  rsvpttrte  in  largo 
boilerSy  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  oe 
darted  in  arrows  or  javelins,  twisted  ronnd  with  flax  or 
low,  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil*  Some- 
times it  was  deposited  in  fire^ips,  which  were  so  placed  as 
to  be  propelled  by  the  winds  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  from  vessels  manned  with  crews,  it  was  blown 
through  long  tabes  of  copper,  which  were  planted  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  months  of 
savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid 
and  consuming  fire.  The  tremendons  efficacy  of  this  in- 
flammable compound  is  attested  by  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Saracen  fleet,  which  had  sailed  in  a  dense  mass  through 
the  Bosphorus,  and,  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  this 
compound,  was  wholly  unprepared  either  to  encounter  or 
escape  from  it. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mahomet  II.,  one  of  the  ablest 
ind  most  accomplished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  perfidious  and  ferocious  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  to 
achieve  an  object  for  which  Bussian,  Mogul,  Saracenic,  and 
Turkish  ambition  had  hitherto  signed  and  toiled  in  vain. 
Mahomet  II.  soeceeded  his  &ther,  Amurath  II.,  in  the  poo- 
session  of  an  army,  and  a  military  reputation  which  had 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  <^  Burope,  but  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  magnanimity  and  humanity  which  tempered  the 
ambition  of  his  father.*  Historians  report  that,  from  the 
very  hour  of  his  accession,  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
was  the  grand  object  of  his  life.  While  he  concealed  his 
dcMgn  under  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  to  the  emperor,  of  pacific  and  friendly 
intentions,  he  was  silently  tasking  the  whole  energy  of  his 
empire  in  preparations — assembling  armies,  building  fleets, 
and  teaching  his  soldiers  the  use  of  the  recent  inventions  of 
gunpowder  and  ordnance,  by  means  of  Bnropean  artisans 
and  engineers,  who  then,  as  now,  were  willing  to  sell  their 
science  and  talents  to  the  service  of  barbarian  ambition  and 
cruelty*  At  length,  his  designs  were  made  manifest  by  the 
erection  of  a  strong  fortress  on  the  diore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
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widiin  ive  miles  of  Contteiifeiiiople,  tbovgli  he  etiU  Boteniilj 
protested  that  his  only  purpoee  was  defence,  and  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  distnrb  the  peaee  of  the  capital.  The 
reigning  emperor,  at  this  time,  was  Constantine  PalaDolo- 
gas,  a  prince  whose  heroic  and  devoted  valor  in  the  defence 
of  his  coantry  shed  a  degree  of  Instre  on  the  degenerate 
and  feeble  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He  did  all  that  a 
brave  man  and  a  hamane  sovereign  might  do,  to  avert  the 
impending  storm.  He  avoided  every  occasion  of  i:iiptQre» 
and  attempted,  by  every  means  which  religion  and  honor 
conld  sanction,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  his  purpose.  Bst 
he  soon  found  that  purpose  to  be  inexorable,  and  that  if  the 
Sultan  could  not^nd,  he  would  be  at  no  loss  to  make  a  pre- 
text for  a  hostile  movement  against  the  eity.  He  invoked 
the  powers  of  Christian  Europe  to  his  aid  in  a  conflict  ta 
which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  scarcely  more  than 
equal.  The  preservation  of  Oonstantinople  was  an  afbir 
which  concerned  the  common  safety  of  Ohristendom.  But 
whether  from  jealousy,  indiflference,  despair  of  coping  sue- 
cessfully  with  the  power  of  the  sultan,  or  the  violenee 
of  their  mutual  dissensions,  they  were  deaf  to  his  eo^ 
treaties.  Constantine,  therefore,  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  his  own  resources,  to  revive  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  people,  to  repair  the  defences  of  the  city,  and,  in  the 
worst  event,  to  find  a  grave  under  the  ruins  of  his  country. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1452,*  while  Mahomet 
was  sleeplessly  occupied  with  his  plans  and  preparations 
gainst  Constantinople,  a  cannon-founder  of  eminent  skill 
wididrew  from  the  city  and  presented  himself  at  the  Turk- 
ish court.  The  cause  of  his  desertion  was  the  scanty  and 
ill-paid  allowance  which  he  received  from  the  impoverished 
Emperor.  Mahomet  demanded  whether  he  oould  cast  a^ 
piece  of  ordnance  which  would  make  a  breach  in  the  walla 
of  Constantinople.  "  If  those  walls,"  replied  the  artisan^ 
"  were  as  thick  and  solid  as  those  of  aneient  Babylon,  I  can 
cast  a  cannon  which  will  shatter  them."  The  Sultan  imme- 
diately placed  materials  and  workmen  without  stint  at  hia 
command,  and  stimulated  his  efforts  by  promises  of  great 
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reward.  In  three  months, "  a  monstrous  and  fearfal  prodigy/' 
as  the  historian  terms  it,  "was  cast  and  finished." 

Mahomet  was  impatient  to  make  proof  of  this  new  and 
terrible  ally.  He  came  to  Adrianople  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary for  that  purpose.  The  great  square  at  Adrianople,  in 
front  of  his  new  palace,  was  appointed  for  the  first  trial. 
''And  the  powder  being  well  packed  within,  and  the  stone 
properly  deposited,  the  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  dis- 
charge." The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  admonished  by 
proclamation,  that  on  the  following  morning  "  a  roar  and 
crash  like  thunder  must  be  expected,"  lest,  by  the  unlooked 
for  explosion,  "  men  should  be  struck  dumb  for  life,  and  wo- 
men prematurely  delivered." 

The  whole  process  is  described  by  the  Greek  historian 
with  a  wondering  minuteness,  which  bespeaks  the  novelty 
of  the  phenomenon.  "  In  the  morning,"  he  continues,  "  fire 
was  applied  to  the  powder,  and  the  air  within  being  heated, 
the  mass  of  rock  was  thrown  out  with  a  heavy  noise  and 
shock,  filling  the  air  with  smoke  and  vapor."  The  sound 
was  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  furlongs ;  the  ball 
was  driven  above  a  mile,  and  buried  itself  a  fatliom  d^p  in 
the  ground. 

In  Constantinople,  meanwhile,  all  was  consternation  and 
confusion.  The  Pope  had  been  solicited  for  aid,  but,  before 
granting  it,  he  sent  Cardinal  Isidore  to  negotiate  a  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  The  Emperor 
and  nobles  consented  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  legate, 
and  a  mass,  common  to  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  But  the  submis- 
sion of  the  unhappy  Emperor  and  his  court  proved  as  un- 
availing as  it  was  manifestly  insincere.  "The  Cardinal, 
himself  a  Greek,  saw  through  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Greeks,  and  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  procure  them 
succors.  The  Pope  afterwards  found  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  not  sending  the  promised  assistance,  and  the  sequel," 
adds  the  devout  historian,  "  was  attributed  to  the  will  of 
God,  who  disposes  all  for  the  best." 

Ducas  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  depravity,  ferocity, 
and  hy(K>cri8y  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  at  this 
time.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  citi- 
zen and  a  native,  but  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country,  and 
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caDDot,    therefore,  be   Buspected   of  being   overcharged:  ^ 
"They  were,"  he  says, "  the  dregs  of  the  Greek  race ;"  "  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  despised ;  they  looked  down  with  co«-. 
tempt  on  the  rest  of  mankind."    While  the  terrific  storm  of 
Turkish  invasion  was  gathering,  and  had  actually  advanced 
within  sight  of  the  city,  "  the  common  people  went  to  the . 
taverns,  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  implored 
her  protection  of  the  city,  and  besought  her  to  deliver  it. 
from  Mahomet,  as  she  had  heretofore  delivered  it  from. 
Ghosroes  and  the  Ghagan."     *'  O  Ghrist,  our  King  1  how 
great  thy  forbearance,"  is  the  exclamation  of  the  histo- 
rian, over  the  mingled  bigotry  and  impiety  of  the  inhabit-  • 
ants. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  great  cannon  was  conveyed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Gonstantinople.  Sixty  oxen  attached 
to  thirty  wagons  were  necessary  to  eflfect  the  transportation. . 
Two  hundred  men  marched  on  each  side  to  preserve  its 
balance.  Fifty  artisans,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  work- 
men, went  before  to  level  the  roads  and  repair  the  bridges. 
The  months  of  February  and  March  were  consumed  while 
the  huge  engine  of  destruction  was  advancing  to  within  five 
miles  of  Gonstantinople. 

Mahomet  having  assembled  an  army  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  with  three  hundred  vessels,  in- 
vested the  city  in  form  on  the  6th  of  April,  1453.  To 
this  immense  and  overwhelming  force,  which  might  be  re- 
cruited and  augmented  at  any  moment,  and  to  almost  any 
extent,  from  his  vast  empire,  he  added  all  the  military 
appliances  which  the  age  furnished,  and  the  whole  was  di- 
rected and  animated  by  an  energy  wrought  up  to  a  super- 
human pitch  by  the  united  forces  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
fanaticism.  Never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  force  assembled  for 
the  destruction  of  a  single  city.  The  besieged  had  only  a 
force  of  eight  thousand  men,  including  auxiliaries,  to  op- 
pose to  it.  With  these  fearful  odds,  with  the  walls  of  the 
city  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  imperial 
treasury  exhausted,  the  siege  of  Gonstantinople  began. 

Before  Mahomet  proceeded  to  hostile  operations,  he  sum- 
moned the  Emperor  in  the  following  terms :  "  Be  assured 
that  all  warlike  preparations  are  now  completed,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  do  what  I  have  long  ago  intended.    The  issue 
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of  onr  endeayors  we  leave  to  Ood.  What  will  joa  do? 
Will  you  leave  the  city  with  your  nobles  and  their,  fortunes, 
the  common  people  receiving  no  harm  either  from  yonr 
soldiers  or  mine?  Or  will  yon  resist  and  lose  yoor  lives 
and  yonr  all,  whilst  the  common  people  will  be  sold  into 
slavery,  and  scattered  through  all  the  earth  ?" 

The  Emperor  replied,  "  If  you  are  willing  to  live  in  peace 
with  ns,  as  yonr  ancestors  lived  with  oars,  we  shall  render 
humble  thanks  to  God.  Yonr  forefathers  looked  upon  Con- 
stantinople as  their  home,  and  often  found  within  its  walls 
an  asylum  from  their  enemies.  You  have  most  unjustly 
despoiled  us  of  many  lands  and  fortresses.  Enjoy  them  un« 
disturbed.  Exact  what  tribute  you  will  and  retire  in  peace* 
But  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  you  is  not  mine  to  do,  nor  of 
those  who  dwell  within  it.  Our  common  determination  is 
to  die  in  its  defence.*' 

It  almost  surpasses  belief,  that,  with  so  vast  an  inequality 
between  the  forces  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  the 
defence  of  Constantinople  should  have  been  protracted 
through  nearly  two  months.*  At  length,  however,  the 
failure  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  ammunition,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  slender  garrison,  the  mutinies  of  the  ill-paid 
soldiers,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  auxiliaries,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  fall  of  the  city  could  no  longer  be  averted. 

Mahomet  disposed  his  forces  for  a  general  assault  on  the 
26th  of  May.  To  infuse  into  every  soldier  in  his  camp  the 
same  impatience  for  the  capture  of  the  city  which  burned 
in  his  own  breast,  he  proclaimed  throughout  the  army,  that 
be  reserved  only  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  city  to  him- 
self ;  the  captives,  furniture,  and  money  he  gave  up  to  the 
soldiers,  and  promised  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  province 
of  his  empire  to  the  soldier  who  should  first  ascend  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

At  night  he  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  throughout  his  army 
and  fleet.  ^*  An  infinite  number  of  lights,''  says  the  historian, 
'*  over  land  and  sea,  vessels  and  houses,  Constantinople  and 
Galata,  shone  with  a  greater  splendor  than  the  sun,  while, 
from  the  countless  host  of  the  Turks  ascended  that  abomina* 


*  ¥lfty-three  days  is  the  precise  period  which  Oibbon  aaiigDs  to  it — ^Hiiit. 
■>  Decline^  d^   Vol  ziL,  p.  iSl.    Ch*p.  68. 
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ble  cry,  which  is  the  signal  of  their  impiety.  The  surface 
of  the  waters  flashed,  as  if  covered  with  lightniDgs :  and 
would  to  Ood  that  they  had  been  lightnings  indeed,  not  ta 
illumine,  but  to  burn  and  consume  I  The  Romans,  seeing 
the  vast  illumination,  ran  to  the  walls,  where,  hearing  the 
frantic  shouts  which  rose  from  the  Turkish  camp,  they  ex- 
pected an  immediate  assault,  and  with  contrite  hearts 
exclaimed, '  Spare  us,  0  Lord,  the  judgments  with  which 
Thou  hast  justly  threatened  us,  and  deliver  us  from  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  1'  " 

The  Emperor  made  the  best  preparations  for  defence 
which  the  extremity  of  his  circumstances  permitted.  lie 
gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  John  Justiniani,  a  noble 
Genoese,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  city  with 
two  ships  loaded  with  excellent  machines  of  war,  and  two 
thousand  youths,  *'  who  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  longed 
\  to  signalize  their  valor  in  the  midst  of  dangers."  "  This 
John,"  adds  the  historian,  "  had  an  admirable  skill  in  mar- 
shalling armies  and  giving  battle." 

Justiniani  labored  all  night  at  those  defences  of  the  city 
which,  on  the  morrow,  were  to  sustain  so  terrible  an  onset. 
He  ordered  limbs  and  branches  of  trees  to  be  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  with  which  he  constructed  fascines  for 
the  protection  of  the  soldiers,  and  dug  a  ditch  inside  the 
walls  where  they  were  most  decayed. 

A  sortie  being  meditated  against  the  Turks,  certain  old 
men  informed  the  Emperor  that  there  was  in  the  palace  a 
subterranean  gate,  which  for  a  long  time  bad  been  securely 
closed,  and  which  would  afford  a  safer  and  more  advanta- 
geous egress  than  the  breach  in  the  wall.  This  was  regard- 
ed at  the  moment  as  a  happy  discovery  ;  but  it  proved  the 
disclosure  of  a  fatal  secret.  The  Emperor  ordered  the 
gate  to  be  opened,  and  a  sortie  upon  the  Turks  was  executed 
with  considerable  success.  The  name  of  that  secret  gate 
was  Cercoporta.    < 

On  the  evening  before  the  general  assault,  the  Emperor 
summoned  his  nobles,  and  the  leaders  of  the  allies  to  the 
palace.  He  there  addressed  to  them  a  speech,  which  has 
been  called  'Uhe  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  promised,  he  conjured,  he  vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the 
hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his  own  mind.    All  waa^ 
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comfortless  and  gloomy ;  but  the  example  of  their  prince, 
and  the  confinement  of  a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors 
with  the  courage  of  despair.  They  wept,  they  embraced  ; 
regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  they  devoted  their 
lives  ;  and  each  commander,  departing  to  his  station,  main- 
tained all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the  ram- 
part. The  Emperor  and  some  faithful  companions  entered 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  mosque,  and  devoutly  received,  with  tears 
and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion.  He 
reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  resounded  with 
cries  and  lamentations ;  solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom 
he  might  have  injured  ;  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit 
the  guards,  and  explore  the  motions  df  the  enemy.  The 
distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Giesars.'^* 

The  final  assault  began  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  Day,. 
May  27th,  the  Sunday  of  All  Saints.  "  The  tyrant,"  says 
the  historian,t  "  gave  the  Romans  no  rest  during  the  night.  - 
The  battle  continued  to  rage  after  sunrise,  though  with 
diminished  fury,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Mahomet  then  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  and  ranged 
them  from  the  Palace  to  the  Golden  Gate.  His  eighty  ves- 
'  sels,  on  the  side  of  the  harbor,  pressed  the  attack  from  the 
Wooden  Gate  to  the  Square  («-A«rf«).  He  had  in  his  vessels- 
a*  quantity  of  ladders  equal  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  and 
many  other  machines.  When  the  sun  went  down  the  trum-  < 
pet  sounded.  The  Sultan  himself  fought  on  horseback  at 
the  breach.  With  an  iron  rod  in  his  hand  he  urged  his  sol- 
diers onward,  now  with  caresses  and  promises,  and  again 
with  threats  of  certain  and  terrible  death  to  those  who 
should  flinch  from  the  contest.  Ten  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  strongest  of  his  domestic  guards  fought  like  lions 
ai*ound  him.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  best 
cavalry  were  behind,  and  fifty  thousand  more  occupied  the 
ground  between  the  position  of  the  prince  and  the  heights 
of  the  palace.  A  countless  host  beside  were  in  the  vessels 
and  on  the  bridge." 


Mbbon,  YoL  xiL,  p.  225,  6.  f  Dacae,  cap.  39. 
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The  besi^ed  fought  with  the  reckless  valor  of  men  who 
had  resigned  ail  hope  of  life,  and  to  whom  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  was  far  more  desirable  than  the  mas- 
sacre or  captivity  which  was  now  its  only  alternative.  The 
TnrlLs,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  approached  the  walls 
and  attempted  to  put  up  their  ladders ;  but  the  immense 
quantity  of  stones  rolled  down  upon  them  from  above  ren* 
dered  their  efforts  unavailing.  Again  and  again  the  wave 
of  attack  rolled  fiercely  up  against  the  walls,  but  was  again 
and  again  repelled  with  frightful  carnage  of  the  assailants. 
"The  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated. 
Not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet  of  the  Christians  was  idly  wasted 
on  the  accumulated  throng.  After  a  conflict  of  two  hours 
the  Greeks  still  maintained  and  improved  their  advantage  ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  was  heard  encouraging  his 
soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
country."* 

But  God  had  ordainedf  that  Constantinople  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  therefore  he  took  away 
from  the  Romans  that  matchless  captain,  that  gigantic  war- 
rior, John  Justiniani.  Before  day-light,  he  was  struck  in 
the  hand  by  a  musket  ball,  which  pierced  his  gauntlet,  tem- 
pered though  it  was,  like  the  armor  of  Achilles.  Unable 
to  bear  the  pain,  he  said  to  the  Emperor,  "  stand  firm,  while 
I  go  to  the  ship  and  get  my  wound  dressed.  I  will  return 
forthwith."  Then  was  fulfilled  the  word  of  God  by  Jere- 
miah, '•  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  behold,  I  will 
turn  back  the  weapons  of  war  that  are  in  your  hands, 
wherewith  ye  fight  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  against 
the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  without  the  walls,  and  I 
will  assemble  them  in  the  midst  of  this  city.  And  I  myself 
will  fight  against  you  with  an  outstretched  hand,  and  with 
a  strong  arm,  even  in  anger  and  in  fury,  and  in  great  wrath. 
And  I  will  smite  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  And  after^ 
wards  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  the  people,  and  such  as  are  left  in  this  city  from 
the  pestilence,  from  the  sword,  and  from  the  famine,  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the 


*  GibboD,  vol.  zil,  p.  287.  f  ^^  ^^^  resume  Dacas,  cap.  89. 
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hands  o{  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
seek  their  life ;  and  he  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  ;  he  shall  not  spare  them,  neither  have  pity,  nor 
have  mercy."* 

The  Emperor  and  his  attendants,  though  depressed  by 
the  wound  and  departure  of  Justiniani,  still  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Turks  at  bay.  But  while  they  were  thus  con- 
tending in  the  breach,  the  Turks  secretly  gained  access  to 
the  city  by  the  very  entrance  which  had  been  recently 
opened  to  allow  of  a  sortie  against  them.  Some  of  the 
Janissaries,  perceiving  that  the  subterranean  gate  had  been 
left  open,  entered  by  it,  ascended  the  wall,  and  attacked  in 
*  the  rear  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  defence.  '*  Then 
was  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror."t  Those  brave  men, 
who  were  only  intent  on  preventing  the  enemy  from  scaling 
the  walls,  suddenly  finding  themselves  attacked  from  he- 
hind,  had  no  alternative  but  to  perish  by  the  scimitar  of  the 
Turks,  or  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  leap  down  into  the  midst 
of  their  enemies  in  front.  After  that,  the  Turks  put  their 
ladders  to  the  walls  and  went  over  them  ^  like  eagles  on  the 
wing."  The  Emperor  and  those  around  him  knew  nothing 
of  this  irruption,  partly  because  of  their  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  Turks  gained  admittance;  partly  because 
they  were  fully  occupied  by  the  fierce  assaults  of  their  £eu: 
outnumbering  enemies.  At  length  they  perceived  that  they 
were  attscked  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  presently  that 
these  were  occupied  by  Turks.  The  Roman  troops  then 
rushed  tumultuously  towards  the  gate  of  the  inner  wall. 
The  Turks  pursued  them  with  loud  shouts,  out  down  their 
rear,  and  entered  the  city  along  with  them. 

It  was  then  that  the  Emperor  in  despair  exclaimed  :  "  Is 
there  no  Christian  here  who  will  strike  off  my  head?" 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  a  Turk  smote  him 
on  the  face,  and  at  the  same  instant  another  blow  from  be- 
hind despatched  him,  both  assailants  being  ignorant  of  the 
rank  of  their  victim.  His  body  was  afterwards  discovered 
by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  bis  shoes. 

The  Turks  entered  the  city  an  hour  after  midnight,  on 


*  Jer.  zzi,  i  and  leq.  f  Ma^  ^fte«  Unow.    Doe. 
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the  29th  of  May,  1458.  So  complete  was  the  rout  and  panic 
of  the  Christians,  that  in  the  actual  entrance  they  lost  only 
three  men.  They  pot  two  thousand  to  the  sword,  killing 
alike  those  who  foaght  and  fled.  This  they  did  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  were  fifty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  city.  Had 
they  known  that  the  ddfending  force  neyer  numbered  over 
eight  thousand,  and  had  been  greatly  diminished  during  the 
siege  and  storm,  their  cruelty  would  have  been  effectually 
checked  by  their  avarice.  '*  Such,''  says  Ducas,  "  is  their 
love  of  money,  that  if  the  murderer  of  their  father  should 
fall  into  their  hands,  they  would  release  him  for  a  price. 
Since  the  war  many  have  said  to  me, '  the  brave  resistance 
which  we  met  on  first  entering  the  city,  prompted  us  to  kill, 
but  if  we  had  known  there  were  so  few  men  in  the  city,  we 
would  have  sold  them  all  like  sheep.'" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  breach  in  the  inner 
wall  had  been  carried  by  the  Turks,  the  gate  Phenar  had 
been  forced  on  the  side  of  the  harbor.  A  stream  of  invad- 
ers poured  in  from  each  of  these  opposite  quarters,  and  their 
confluence  soon  filled  the  city.  But  as  the  Turks  hoped  to 
reap  the  largest  profit  firom  the  sale  of  the  captives,  the 
work  of  carnage  ceased  as  soon  as  the  first  fury  of  the 
assault  had  subsided,  and  the  real  weakness  of  the  city  was 
known. 

The  helpless  inhabitants  flocked  from  every  part  of  the 
dty  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  "  In  the  space  of  an 
hour  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and 
religious  virgins."  The  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside, 
and  the  trembling  multitude  awaited  a  miraculous  deliver- 
ance. It  had  been  foretold  by  certain  impostors,*  that  the 
Turks  would  one  day  enter  Constantinople,  and  pursue  the 
Bomans  as  far  as  the  column  of  Constantine,  in  front  of  St 
Sophia,  but  that  at  that  moment  an  angel  would  descend 
from  heaven  and  deliver  a  sword  to  a  young  man  then 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  with  the  words,  "  Take  this, 
and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."    That  the  Bomans, 
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under  this  leader,  would  drive  the  Turks  from  the  city,  and 
from  Europe,  and  pursue  them  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Persia. 

But  the  crash  of  the  church  doors,  under  the  blows  of  in- 
numerable Turkish  axes,  and  the  entrance  of  a  host  of  their 
invaders,  soon  dispelled  their  superstitious  hope.  '*  Then 
they  perceived,  indeed,  that  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  Ood 
was  at  their  lips.  Who  could  draw  a  faithful  image  of  the 
woes  of  that  day?  Who  describe  the  cries  of  children,  the 
tears  of  mothers,  the  sighs  of  fathers  ?  These  pitiless  min- 
isters of  the  divine  vengeance  tied  their  victims  together 
with  ropes,  and  drove  them  along  like  flocks  of  sheep  ;  the 
captives  weeping,  while  there  was  none  to  pity  their  dis- 
tress." The  lash  and  the  scimitar  were  used  to  quicken  their 
speed.  Those  whom  age  or  infirmity  rendered  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  march,  were  butchered  on  the  spot ;  and 
children  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and 
dashed  on  the  streets.  Above  sixty  thousand  of  these  de- 
voted people  were  sold  into  captivity,  and  dispersed  in 
remote  servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

The  magnificent  church  was  swept  of  its  ornaments  and 
furniture  by  the  rapacious  soldiery.  "  Then,''  says  Ducas, 
''  was  fulfilled  in  the  New  Zion  what  the  Lord,  by  the  pro- 
phet Amos,  had  predicted  of  the  old.  '  In  the  day  that  I 
shall  visit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  upon  him,  I  will  also 
visit  the  altars  of  Bethel :  and  the  horns  of  the  altar  shall 
be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  I  hate,  I  despise  your 
feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies. 
The  end  is  come  upon  my  people  of  Israel.  I  will  not  again 
pass  by  them  any  more.  And  the  songs  of  the  temple  shall 
be  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God  :  there  shall  be 
many  dead  bodies  in  every  place  ;  they  shall  cast  them  forth 
with  silence.' " 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
fixed  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  time — one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  human  society — the  ending  of  the  ancient  and  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  world  and  modern  history. 

To  trace  its  relations  and  consequences  is  a  subject  far  too 
extensive  for  our  limits.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  rapid  glances  at  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant concomitants  and  results. 
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The  examples  by  which  history  teaches  us  are  generally 
calamines.  But  it  is  consoling  to  the  benevolent  mind  to 
observe  that  these  very  calamities  become  the  germs  of 
human  improvement  and  happiness — that  these  moral  nights 
of  the  world's  gloom  and  desolation  become  not  only  the 
precursors  to,  but  the  preparatives  for,  the  brightness  and 
joy  of  the  morning. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  produced  the  salutary  effect 
which  any  peculiarly  awful  event  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is  calculated  to  produce.  It  produced  attention,  reflection, 
seriousness.  It  smote  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  whole 
Christian  and  civilized  world.  It  checked  the  bold  and 
fierce  turbulence  of  the  times.  It  was  an  impressive  lesson 
on  the  precariousness  of  human  power  and  splendor — even 
of  the  power  of  disciplined  and  veteran  arms,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  refined  arts  and  polished  manners.  Constantinople, 
the  eastern  bulwark  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom — the 
wonder  and  glory  of  the  Christian  world — the  great  treasure- 
house  of  ancient  literature — the  nucleus  of  modern  science 
and  the  central  mart  of  modern  commerce  and  wealth — in 
one  disastrous  hour  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  barbarous 
invasion,  and  those  waves  settling  themselves  over  its  for- 
mer site  as  tranquilly  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Men  of  an- 
other race,  another  language,  and  another  faith  walking  ita 
streets,  crowding  its  wharves  and  markets,  inhabiting  its 
palaces,  and  worshipping  in  its  temples.  A  transformation 
so  sudden,  so  violent,  and  so  complete, filled  men  with  wonder 
and  fear,  while  the  concentration  by  this  catastrophe  of  the 
vast  Ottoman  power  on  the  very  verge  of  Europe  seemed  like 
the  mustering  of  the  clouds  for  a  tempest  which  was  to 
sweep  over  Christendom  and  to  blot  civilization  from  the 
world.  History  had  seldom  read  to  the  awe-struck  nations 
30  loud  and  solemn  a  lesson.  Nor  was  it  given  in  vain. 
The  western  nations  seemed  paralysed  in  their  preparations 
for  resistance,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
their  weakness.  Men  looked  upwards  and  implored  the 
Power  which  rules  the  nations  to  hold  in  check  those  fierce 
and  tempestuous  elements  which  mocked  at  human  strength. 
Nor  was  the  prayer,  uttered  amidst  the  agony  of  the  nations, 
unheard.  The  same  voice  which  held  Hannibal  spell-bound 
at  Cannie  and  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  and  which  more  than 
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once  interposed  to  save  the  germ  of  liberty  amidst  the  tem- 
pests of  our  own  revolution,  now  seemed  to  say  to  the  fierce 
and  exulting  Turk,  at  the  very  moment  when  be  had  dashed 
down  the  Eastern  barrier  of  Europe,  and  was  surveying  its 
.whole  extent  as  a  sure  and  easy  prey, — ''  hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther  1"  Scanderbeg,  with  his  handful  of 
mountaineers,  is  now  able  to  hold  at  bay  that  power  before 
which  the  princely  valor  of  Palasologus,  and  the  disciplined 
troops  of  Justiniani,  and  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  were 
as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.  The  hour  of  Constantino- 
ple had  come,  and  it  fell.  But  it  was  not  decreed  that  the 
night  of  a  second  barbarism  should  overspread  Europe, 
whose  sky  was  already  lighted  up  with  the  dawn  of  the 
coming  reformation  ;  and  therefore  Turkish  power  and  am- 
bition were  checked  and  baffled  in  their  mid  career,  and 
that  too  by  instruments,  the  weakness  of  which  proclaimed 
the  Divine  purpose  and  interposition.  It  is,  at  once,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  sublime  lessons  of  history,  and  in 
this  event,  the  most  heedless  cannot  but  be  struck  with  it — 
that  ''  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men"— and 
that,  having  caused  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  He 
restrained  the  remainder  of  that  wrath  I 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  such  were  the  impressions 
made  by  this  event  on  the  nations  of  Europe — ^impressions 
strong,  deep  and  abiding — and  that  the  distress  and  panic 
inflicted  by  the  downfall  of  Constantinople  were  accompanied 
by  a  moral  influence  which  combined  with  other  causes  to 
break  up  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  milder  and  happier  era  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  served  to  unite  the  nations  of 
the  western  and  Christian  world — and  this  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  salutary  influences  indirectly  resulting  from  that 
great  calamity.  It  evidently  created  a  sympathy  and  an 
identity  hitherto  unknown  among  that  heterogeneous  mass  of 
uncommingled  races.  Having  no  bond  but  a  common  faith, 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  mutually  estranged  by  igno- 
rance of  each  other's  languages  and  internal  polity,  and 
even  alienated  and  armed  against  each  other  by  implacable 
*^ousies  and  frequent  wars.  Bat  the  shock  of  that  terrible 
strophe  which  fell  upon  the  finest  city  of  Europe  and 
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threatened  its  general  rain,  terminated,  for  a  time,  their  mu- 
tual dissensions,  by  the  dread  which  it  inspired  of  a  common 
enemy — an  enemy  whose  unique  ahd  concentrated  strength 
had  made  him  tiie  lord  of  Asia  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 
The  fear  of  a  common  danger,  and  sorrow  for  a  common 
calamity,  naturally  produced  a  feeling  of  consanguinity  and 
brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  led  them  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  each  other,  drew  them  into  a 
closer  intercourse— and  in  a  word  produced  that  unity 
which,  though  interrupted  afterwards  by  frequent  and  bloody 
wars,  yet  formed  the  basis  of  that  structure  of  'balanced 
power  which  constitutes  the  grand  peculiarity  of  modem 
society  and  modem  history. 

But  its  most  important  benefit  is  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
The  seeds  of  knowledge  which  for  ages  had  been  garnered 
up  in  Constantinople,  were  now  scattered  broad-cast  over 
Europe,  and  sprang  up  in  a  speedy  and  glorious  haryest. 
The  leamed  refugees  and  exiles  from  that  devoted  city  be- 
came the  tutors  of  Europe,  and  the  great  instrament  of  the 
revival  of  ancient  leaming ;  while  the  spirit  of  Ohristia- 
nify,  released  from  its  long  association  with  the  enervated, 
licentious,  and  servile  races  of  the  East,  and  from  the  cum- 
brous and  uncongenial  forms  with  which  the  remnants  of 
Pagan  superstition  and  ignorance  had  overloaded  it,  assumed 
a  purer,  more  vigorous,  and  more  spiritual  form,  engrafted 
on  the  rude  but  masculine  rac^s  of  the  North  and  West. 
It  was  as  the  boiling  over  of  a  moral  volcano,  whose  ezun- 
dations  flowed  out  far  and  wide,  covering  the  western  world 
with  a  new  soil,  the  richness  of  which  appeared  in  the  luxu- 
riant and  manifold  fruits  of  modern  civilization. 

History  is  full  of  striking  contrasts.  But  none  of  them 
is  more  wonderful  than  that  which  has  been  brought  about 
in  the  condition  of  the  world  by  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies. About  seventy-five  years  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, Luther  penned  his  memorable  "Preoatio  contra 
Turcam  -"  wherein  he  implores  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  against "  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Turk,"*  as 


*  Confers  DiAbolnm,  Papftin  et  Turcam.    This  pfhjtr  may  b«  found  in 
tbt  WitUmb«rg  edition  of  his  worki.    Tom.  yii,  p.  15S. 
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the  three  great  adversaries  of  GhristilBtnity  and  the  human 
race.  The  two  last  of  these  potentates  have  been  considera- 
bly debilitated  in  the  time  which  has  intervened.  A  bull 
from  the  Vatican  no  longer  overturns  thrones.  A  hatti 
scheriff  from  the  Sublime  Porte  no  longer  throws  Europe 
into  a  panic.  Even  the  powerful  despotisms  which  succeeded 
them  are  old  and  tottering.  The  vigor  of  barbarism  has 
everywhere  declined  ;  the  strength  of  civilization  lias  ad- 
vanced. False  Christianity,  though  upheld  by  despotic  mo- 
narchs  and  cori*upt  cabinets,  has  everywhere  given  way,  and 
that  which  is  pure,  vital,  and  spiritual,  is  pressing  on  its 
retiring  steps.  The  change  is  at  all  points  in  favor  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  humanity. 

Constantinople  has  not  yet  lost  her  importance.  "  The 
genius  of  the  place,"  says  Gibbon,  "will  ever  triumph  ver 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune."  What  part  is  she  next 
to  act?  To  the  eye  which  can  appreciate  the  power  of 
moral  instrumentalities  she  appears  even  now  the  scene  of 
a  movement,  the  importance  and  the  results  of  which  cannot 
be  overcalculated.  When  Rome  admitted  the  obscure  pri- 
soner who  had  "  appealed"  from  Felix  "  to  C»sar,"  she  re- 
ceived into  her  bosom  the  element  of  a  revolution  incom- 
parably greater  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  her  Brutus. 
When  Constantinople  about  twenty  years  ago  received  the 
band  of  American  laborers,  who  went  thither  to  plant  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  free  ideas  of  the  western  re- 
public, the  fulcrum  was  silently  set  up  and  the  lever  adjusted, 
which  is  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  eastern  despotism 
and  superstition.  Seminaries,  printing-presses,  and  Christian 
schools,  these  are  the  artillery  which  American  hands  are 
now  plying  at  this  new  siege  of  Constantinople — an  artil- 
lery more  pacific  but  infinitely  more  effectual  than  the  great 
cannon  of  Mahomet. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  was  the  very  event  which  secured  it  as 
an  open  field  of  Christian  effort  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  as  the  great  base  of  operations  for  the  social  and  moral 
regeneration  of  Asia.  In  the  possession  of  a  nominally 
Christian  despotism,  it  would  have  been  closed  impenetrably 
against  all  such  efforts  and  influences.  Were  the  Greek 
Empire  and  the  Greek  Church  in  full  and  combined  strength 
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at  this  day,  as  they  were  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centary,  printing-presses,  schools,  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  free  discussion  on  all  subjects,  would  be  as  much 
out  of  the  question  at  Constantinople  as  they  now  are  at 
Vienna,  Madrid,  Naples,  or  St.  Petersburg.  The  Gteek 
Patriarch  has  actually  done  all  that  he  could  or  dared  do 
in  opposition  to  the  reformation,  and  nothing  but  the  check 
of  the  Ottoman  government  has  prevented  him  from  perse- 
cuting even  to  death  those  who  have  forsaken  that  corrupt 
church,  or  protested  against  its  errors.  No  power  hates, 
resists,  and  persecutes  the  Gospel  like  a  false  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  no  city  in  the  world  is  the  Bible  so  scarce  as 
at  Rome.  Nowhere  is  every  bud  of  religious  life  nipped 
with  so  prompt  and  merciless  a  hand.  The  strange  and 
incredible  violence  with  which  Dr.  King  has  been  perse- 
cuted at  Athens,  though  an  acknowledged  benefactor  of  the 
Greek  race,  contrasted  with  the  almost  perfect  liberty  en- 
joyed by  our  countrymen  at  the  centre  of  Ottoman  power 
and  superstition,  presents  this  fact  in  the  strongest  light. 
It  would  not  be  so,  of  course,  if  the  Turkish  empire  were 
suu'u  as  it  was  four  centuries  ago.  Turkey  tolerates  not  be- 
cause she  is  humane  or  friendly  to  truth,  but  because  she  is 
weak.  The  complicated  exigencies  of  her  position  com- 
pel her  to  consult  all  the  Christian  powers,  and  the  joint 
product  of  her  concessions  is  that  indiscriminate  toleration 
which  makes  Constantinople  more  open  to  all  kinds  of  free 
and  Christian  agencies  than  any  other  city  of  continental 
Europe  or  of  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  world  could  not,  perhaps, 
have  offered  a  more  central  and  commanding  position  for 
such  operations.  There,  almost  all  the  languages  of  Asia 
may  be  learned,  and  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Asia  reached  ; 
thence  the  Eastern  churches  may  be  vivified  ;  there  termi- 
nate the  great  avenues  of  Asiatic  trade  and  travel.  Its 
importance  will  immeasurably  increase  too,  as  the  vast  and 
fertile  regions  lying  on  the  shores  and  penetrated  by  the 
rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  are  peopled  and  civilized,  and  their 
energies  and  resources  freed  from  the  incubus  of  Turkish 
and  Russian  tyranny.  Constantinople  is  yet  to  act  a  more 
important  part  in  history  than  it  has  ever  yet  acted.  Won- 
derful it  is,  indeed,  that  its  apparent  loss  to  Christendom  in 
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the  fifteenth  century,  ehould  have  secured  its  possession 
in  the  nineteenth,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  needed, 
and  when  its  occupation  can  be  made  the  most  effective. 

"  When  I  was  very  young,"  says  Ducas,  "  I  heard  wise 
and  venerable  men  say  that  the  end  of  the  power  of  the  Ot- 
tomans would  come  at  the  same  time  with  the  downfall  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Palaeologi.  We,  therefore,  who  have 
lived  to  witness  this  last  calamity  of  time,  and  have  seen 
this  dire  and  unutterable  disaster  falling  upon  our  race,  with 
fervent  prayers  to  God,  who  chasteneth  and  healeth  again, 
wait  for  our  redemption. 

Four  weary  centuries  have  passed  away ;  and,  however 
superstitious  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  historian's 
hope,  it  seems  now  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  more  sublime 
fulfilment  than  he,  perhaps,  in  the  bosom  of  a  corrupt 
church,  a  falling  state,  and  a  dark  age,  was  capable  of  an- 
ticipating. 


Art.  II.— Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Pboobess  of  Neoloot 
IN  the  Netherlands. 

Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  ofJfeology  in  the  Jfetherlands. 
Translated  from  the  "  Nederlandsche  Stemmen  over  Gods- 
dient,  Staat,  Geschied  en  Letterkunde."* 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  is  more  instructive 
than  that  of  her  declensions.  The  disguises  and  artifices  by 
which  error  insinuates  itself,  the  first  steps  of  deviation 
from  the  truth,  the  rapid  decline  of  piety  which  accompa- 
nies the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  political  and 
social  calaraities  which  surely  follow,  these  are  the  solemn 
but  needful  admonitions  suggested  by  the  melancholy  record. 

The  historical  sketch  which  follows  is  a  translation  (some- 


*  NetherUnd  Voicei  of  Religion,  SUt«,  History,  and  literature. 
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what  condensedy  from  an  article  bearing  the  same  title, 
which  appeared  in  1886  in  the  valuable  periodical  above 
mentioned.  The  *' Nederlansche  Stemmen"  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Da  Costa,  and  Messrs.  De Clerk  and  Eoenen,  all  laymen 
and  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments,  and  their 
firm  adherence  to  and  defence  of  scriptural  and  vital  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  Journal  was 
discontinued  about  1840,  as  it  combined  much  ability  with 
the  clear  elucidation  and  vindication  of  evangelical  truth. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  seventeenth,  and  the  earlier 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Church  of  Holland  was 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  her  theology.  Her  universi- 
ties were  then  resorted  to  from  different  parts  of  the  Re- 
formed churches,  and  their  influence  was  most  salutary  upon 
the  interests  of  evangelical  truth.  It  is  also  well  knoni^n 
that  a  divergence  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  to 
an  extent  greater  or  less  has  marked  her  later  history,  and 
now  characterizes  the  large  majority  of  her  ministry.  It 
has  also  gained  a  controlling  influence  in  her  universities. 
Of  these,  Oroningen  has  taken  the  lead,  and  advanced  the 
furthest  in  corrupting  and  opposing  the  doctrines  asserted 
in  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  church.  Utrecht  has  hitherto 
deviated  the  least,  and  preserved  more  of  evangelical  senti- 
ment, and  its  appropriate  spirit.  We  may  in  a  future  ar- 
ticle give  a  sketch  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  in 
her  earlier  day,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  view  of  her 
present  condition  as  affected  by  the  change  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  1816  combined  with  the  operation  of  influ- 
ences already  at  work  before  that  period.  We  have  the 
promise  of  contributions  bearing  on  this  subject  from  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  of  Holland. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  neology  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  in  a  general  sense,  comprising  the  different 
shades  of  the  system.  The  grosser  forms  of  German  neo- 
logy, rationalism  and  transcendentalism,  have  not  gained 
much  currency  in  Holland,  but  there  have  been  found  affini- 
ties and  tendencies  to  it  more  and  more  developed,  fostered 
by  the  vicinity  of  Holland  to  Germany,  and  the  continued 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Amid  all  this,  how- 
ever, there  are  encouraging  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  ancient 
faith  and  piety. 
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SKETCH,  AC. 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  remonstrants  from  the 
reformed  church,  doctrines  of  a  neolo^ical  spirit  and  ten- 
dency appeared  among  their  ministers.  Episcopius  denied 
the  transmission  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  explained 
away  the  recognised  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches  with 
respect  to  the  atonement.  Grotius  limited  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures  to  what  he  termed  the  substantial, 
or  what  concerned  the  matter  of  doctrine,  in  his  work 
Vpium  pro  pace  eccksuB,  Some  taught  that  the  natural  pow- 
ers of  men  were  sufficient  for  conversion,  thus  running  into 
pelagianism.  Many  asserted  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  justification  took  place  without  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ.  Their  speculations  dis- 
closed a  tendency  more  and  more  decided  towards  Socinian- . 
ism,  and  thus  the  clearest  proof  was  furnished  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measures  employed  in  calling  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  order  to  vindicate  and  preserve  the  doctrines  of 
grace. 

As  soundness  of  doctrine  was  not  a  little  corrupted  by 
Erasmus,  and  those  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  by  intro- 
ducinfi^  the  human  wisdom  of  heathen  writers,  so  also  an 
equally  dangerous  enemy  to  sound  doctrine  was  found  in 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  did  not  indeed  make  it  his 
aim  to  spread  Socinianism,  but  his  tenets  were  altogether  of 
a  rationalistic  character  and  tendency.  He  taught  that  all 
truth  must  be  tested  by  certain  self-evident  axioms,  or  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  that  everything  else  must  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  These  unhallowed  opi- 
nions soon  found  an  avenue  by  means  of  followers  of  Cocceius, 
and  produced  corrupt  fruit.  That  excellent  man  would  by 
no  means  have  given  his  sanction  to  these.  The  principles 
of  Gocceius  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Descartes. 
The  latter  acknowledged  no  other  guide  than  human  reason 
disciplined  and  cultivated  by  philosophy.  Gocceius  ever 
referred  to  divine  revelation  as  the  foundation  and  source 
of  true  knowledge  and  wisdom.  But  the  Cartesians  con- 
cealed themselves  among  the  followers  of  .Cocceius,  sup- 
posing they  would  thus  find  better  means  and  opportunities 
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to  advance  their  errors.  The  Socinian  theory  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  human  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  truths  of 
divine  revelation  was  boldly  and  clearly  advanced  in  a  work 
of  L.  Meier,  a  physician  at  Amsterdam,  printed  in  1666,  en- 
titled "  PhUosophia  Sacra  Scriptura  interpres"  This  work, 
however,  did  not  produce  much  effect.  Far  more  dangerous 
was  the  work  of  the  worldly  minded  and  erroneous  preacher 
Wolzogen,  of  Utrecht,  apparently  written  in  opposition  to 
Meier,  but  embodying  the  same  elementary  rationalistic 
principles.  The  reformers,  in  accordance  with  their  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  fountain  and 
source  of  Christian  truth,  exhibited  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  the  foundation  of  all  theological  knowledge.  They  laid 
down  the  position  that  the  Scriptures  explain  themselves,  and 
that  in  this  consists  the  principle  of  correct  scriptural  inter- 
pretation. The  divines  assembled  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  we  must  interpret  the  Bible 
according  to  the  "  analogy  of  faiths  This  is  indeed  a  rule 
which  may  at  times  be  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted, 
but  in  its  true  and  proper  sense  is  the  spring  of  all  true 
theology.  Wolzogen,  on  the  other  hand.'contended  that  it 
was  absurd  to  employ  the  scriptures  as  the  means  of  their 
own  interpretation  ;  that  they  were  to  be  explained,  like  the 
productions  of  Xenophon,  Livy,  and  other  ancients,  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  original  languages  ;  and  that  no 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason.  The  excellent 
and  pious  Gysbert  Voetius,  laying  deeply  to  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  strongly  opposed  such  Cocceianism,  and 
particularly  the  Cartesian  principles  from  which  it  mainly 
proceeded,  and  laid  open  the  Socinian  and  infidel  tenden- 
cies involved  in  the  system.  Among  the  so-named  Carte- 
sians sheltering  themselves  under  the  name  of  Cocceius  was 
the  celebrated  H.  A.  Boell,  who  may  perhaps  be  termed  the 
Father  of  the  Rationalists  of  Holland.  He  carried  out  the 
sentiments  of  Wolzogen  on  reason  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  and  so  interpreted  them  that  he  attacked,  among 
others,  the  important  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  intimately  connected  with  the  true  profession  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by 
Balthazar  Bekker,  who  on  the  same  principles  was  led  into 
Vol,  L— No.  IL  18 
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the  traces  of  the  Saddncees,  and  denied  the  existence,  or  at 
least  the  operation  of  angels  and  devils.  Among  others,  the 
learned  and  distinguished  VUringa  combated  the  errors  of 
Boell  and  Bekker,  and  vindicated  the  acknowledged  tenets 
of  the  reformed  system.  Their  sentiments  were  ecclesias- 
tically condemned,  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  sub- 
sequently required  openly  and  decidedly  to  reject  them  by 
subscribing  four  articles  proposed  in  an  interrogatory  form, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  as  follows :  1.  Are  we  bound,  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  our  faith,  to  em- 
brace nothing  but  what  we  may  by  our  natural  powers  and 
understanding  be  able  to  comprehend?  2.  Gould  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  interpreted  according  to  such  a  rule 
without  an  endless  perversion  of  the  word  of  God,  and  apos- 
tasy from  our  most  holy  faith  7 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  unbelief 
was  indeed  active,  and  to  some  extent  aggressive,  but  its 
influence  was  exerted  without  the  church.  Within  the 
church  it  uniformly  met  an  effectual  opposition,  so  that  it 
gained  no  avenue  for  invasion.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
we  shall  find  this  opposition  to  it  in  the  church  gradually 
losing  in  power  and  boldness,  till  at  last  Neology  found  its 
way  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

As  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  exerted  an  injurious  in- 
fluence on  theology,  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  Wolf  during  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Wolf  did  not,  indeed,  cherish  a  purpose  to  under- 
mine revealed  religion.  The  contrary,  at  least,  is  altogether 
probable.  But  this  philosopher,  who  combined  into  one  sys- 
tem the  materials  collected  by  Leibnitz,  and  sought  to  esta- 
blish them  by  a  mathematical  demonstration,  introduced  the 
same  method  into  the  science  of  theology,  and  labored  to 
demonstrate  the  doctrines  of  our  faith  by  a  scientific  method. 
In  this  way  they  ceased  to  be  truths  apprehended  by  faith  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  of  which  we  become  par- 
takers by  spiritual  illumination,  was  reduced  to  a  simple 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  doctrine, 
moreover,  of  the  highest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  creatures,  which  Wolf  had  derived  from  his  prede- 
cessor, Leibnitz,  led  men  gradually  not  to  contemplate  all 
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«8  ending  in  God,  who  has  wrought  all  things  by  his  own 
will,  and  for  the  revelation  of  his  own  glory,  bat  as  ending 
in  themselves  in  their  own  final  happiness  and  advantage. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  influence  of  the  English  deists 
and  naturalists.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  free  thinking  was  prevalent  in  England, 
and  unbelief  in  the  blessed  truths  of  revelation  became 
extended.  But  it  has  not,  at  the  same  time,  beeu  sufficiently 
regarded,  that  the  writings  of  such  as  Locke,  and  others, 
who,  in  general,  vindicated  the  Scriptures  and  Christianity, 
but  left  out  of  view,  if  not  denied,  their  peculiar  doctrines, 
exerted  an  injurious  influence.  Finally,  the  evil  effect  of 
the  i^rench  infidel  philosophers  was  incalculably  great.  The 
French  refugees  had  given  peculiar  prevalence  in  our  coun- 
^  to  the  language  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.,  which 
already,  by  diplomacy,  had  become  greatly  extended  in 
Europe.  In  consequence,  the  French  literature  gave  a  tone 
to  that  of  the  Netherlands.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  French  infidelity  should  assail  with  mighty  force  the 
faith  of  our  fathers?  For  a  length  of  time  strenuous  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  this  influence  from  abroad,  even  by  the 
public  authorities.  For  example,  in  the  year  1765,  the 
printing  and  publication  of  a  work  of  Voltaire's  was  for- 
bidden, and  after  that  time,  also,  we  find  the  public  authori- 
ties endeavoring  to  arrest  publications  of  this  nature.  But 
it  was  not  one  or  all  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  only  which 
undermined  the  Mth  of  our  people.  The  whole  of  the 
French  literature,  which  bowed  under  the  iron  sceptre  of 
the  Encyclopedists,  breathed  the  spirit  of  infidelity. 

Such  was  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  fatherland  when 
the  rationalism  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  Germany 
sought  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  Netherlands.  The  Pro- 
testant churches  dissenting  from  the  established  Reformed 
churches,  were  first  tainted  with  this  leaven.  The  Anabap- 
tists, or  Mennonists,  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  fraternized 
in  their  views  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  Socinian  and  Ra- 
tionalistic views  unfolded  in  the  writings  of  their  Professor 
Hesselink  soon  gained  currency.  The  Lutherans  among  us 
were  not  less  affected  with  the  leaven  of  infidelity.  The 
circumstance  that  at  this  time  they  mostly  received  their 
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ministers  from  the  German  nniyersities  powerfnlly  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  This  gave  rise  to  a  separation  from 
the  midst  of  them  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Restored  Lu- 
theran Congregation.  In  1791,  they  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Reasons  which  have  influenced  a  large  number  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
same,"  ably  written,  and  from  which,  if  space  allowed,  valu- 
able extracts  might  be  made. 

Thus  our  Dutch  Reformed  Church  stood,  about  1776,  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  storm  on  every  side.  Allied  to  the 
state,  she  was  subjected  to  the  revolutionary  political  influ- 
ences w  hich  then  began  to  prevail,  while  the  dangers  which 
we  have  described  pressed  upon  her  from  without 

Burmannus,  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  published  a  review 
of  the  '*  History  of  the  Fatherland,"  in  which,  with  great  bit- 
terness, the  Synod  of  Dort  was  specially  assailed ;  and  no 
wonder,  as  they  well  knew  that  this  synod  had  been  the  most 
effectual  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  Socinianism.  The 
two  female  popular  novel  writers,  £.  Wolff  and  A.  Deken, 
attacked  the  Reformed  Church  with  the  same  weapons  with 
which  Voltaire,  a  century  before,  assailed  the  papacy. 
Their  wit  was  of  a  like  character  with  his,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  sought  to  bring  Protestant  ministers  into 
contempt,  was  little  different  from  that  in  which  the  French 
author  had  scoffed  at  the  priests.  The  '' Yaderlandshe 
Letter  Oeffenungen,"  a  Remonstrant  periodical,  engaged  in 
the  same  work,  sometimes  with  little  skill,  and  again  with 
great  learning  and  ability.  Under  its  auspices  soon  ap- 
peared a  host  of  anonymous  writers,  with  their  unprejudiced 
investigations,  free  thought,  and  the  like  specious  appear- 
ances, while  all  united  in  assailing  the  Reformed  Church 
and  sound  doctrine.  The  "  Letter  Oeffenungen  "  were  in 
this  country  what  the  "Algemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek," 
by  Nicolai,  was  in  Germany.  Everything  which  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  our  Reformed  Faith  found  favor  and  pro- 
tection in  its  pages. 

At  last  the  Reformed  Church  was  not  merely  threatened 
and  attacked  from  without,  but  neology,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  made  its  way,  and  soon  began  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  within  her  communion.  For  some  time  the  influ- 
ence of  Ernesti  and  Michaelis  had  become  visible  in  the 
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universities.  The  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  other 
Oriental  languages,  though  useful  and  valuable  considered 
in  itself,  and  rightly  directed,  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
After  the  example  of  Michaelis,  the  Hebrew  antiquities  were 
explained  by  or  represented  as  springing  from  the  antiqui- 
ties of  pagan  nations ;  and,  following  the  views  of  Ernesti, 
the  New  Testament  was  placed  too  much  on  a  level  with 
heathen  writers.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was 
thus  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  by  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  what  is  human  in  the  language  and  style  of  the 
writer,  that  which  is  divine,  as  derived  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  either  placed  in  the  background, 
or  lost  sight  of.  The  opinions,  rites,  morals,  and  customs 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  were  placed  in  such  close 
connexion  with  the  divine  revelation,  were  explained  by  the 
opinions,  peculiarities,  and  manners  of  barbarous  nations, 
destitute  of  revelation.  The  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, upon  which  that  of  the  New  is  founded,  and  with 
which  it  must  stand  or  fall,  was  represented  as  little  more 
than  a  continual  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  a  rude 
and  uncultivated  people,  which  for  the  most  part  they  had 
derived  from  their  heathen  neighbors.  Of  those  speculations 
which  made  their  way  into  the  theological  world  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  deep  learning,  but  which  practically 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  infidelity,  the  foundation  was 
laid  at  this  period.  The  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  so  uniformly  acknowledged  in  the  church,  were 
either  set  aside,  or  it  was  said  the  proof  must  be  wholly 
confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  A  Pelagian  leaven  began 
to  obscure  and  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  either  denied,  or  enfeebled  by  new  explana- 
tions. Justification  by  faith  was  represented  as  injurious 
to  morality.  Begeneration  was  represented  as  a  gradual 
moral  reformation. 

The  way  to  this  state  of  things  was  gradually  prepared, 
and  these  pernicious  errors  very  cautiously  introduced,  and 
at  times  awaked  decided  resistance.  The  first  who  openly 
cast  off  the  mask  was  the  well  known  Paulus  Van  Hemeri, 
who  revived  the  opinions  of  Socinus  and  Boell,  the  ration- 
alistic theory  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.     Being 
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well  convinced  that  this  sentiment  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
he,  with  a  measure  of  uprightness,  relinquished  his  connex- 
ion with  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  challenged  his 
teacher.  Professor  Bonnet,  to  a  public  disputation.  The 
Professor  waited  so  long  with  his  answer,  was  so  exceeding- 
ly cautious  in  his  reply,  so  gently  treated  the  errors  of  his 
pupil,  and  so  confined  himself  to  a  certain  order  of  argu- 
ment, that  he  almost  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
retreating  from  the  contest.  Had  H.  Bonnet  thought  less 
of  prevailing  over  his  opponent  by  refined  argument,  and 
borne  home  from  the  eternal  truths  of  God's  word  a  warm- 
hearted testimony  of  the  doctrines  they  proclaim,  doubtless 
the  effect  would  have  been  happier  and  stronger. 

About  this  time  an  institution,  which  doubtless  arose  from 
the  best  intentions,  began  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  state  of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Peter 
Tyler  Yanderhulst  left  by  his  last  will  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  two  learned  societies,  the  one 
of  a  theological,  the  other  of  a  literary  character.  The  first 
(according  to  the  scheme  proposed)  must  follow  reason  and 
the  Bible,  that  is,  the  Bible  interpreted  as  suggested  by 
Roell  and  Van  Hemert,  and  rejecting  all  human  authority 
in  religious  matters.  Here  the  theological  innovators  found 
not  only  a  favorable  opportunity  of  advancing  their  Pela- 
gian and  Socinian  sentiments,  but  were  encouraged  to  it  by 
the  proposed  remuneration,  and  the  known  views  of  the 
founder.  Ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
engaged  in  the  contest  for  this  prize,  and  when  one  had 
made  common  cause  with  those  who  avowed  Neological  sen- 
timents, the  distinction  of  the  prize  assigned  to  him  was 
regarded  before  all  the  complaints  of  the  churches.  Others 
were  restrained  from  avowing  such  sentiments,  waiting  for 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  times,  who,  after  1816,  confessed 
that  they  had  for  many  years  cherished  Remonstrant,  Ariaui 
or  Socinian  views,  but  did  not  as  yet  think  it  safe  publicly 
to  avow  them. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  free  thinking  began  to  increase,  not 
only  in  our  country,  but  also  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
It  gradually  appeared  that  many  of  the  anonymous  writings 
which  perverted  and  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
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and  the  most  precious  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  were 
from  members,  and  several  of  them  from  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Many,  who  were  enemies  of  the  esta- 
blished political  constitution  (the  Stadtholderate),  directed 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  recognised  in  the  same 
constitution  their  mockery  and  reproaches.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  supporting  and  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  our 
faith  against  the  Neology  now  flowing  in,  began  to  be  felt. 
Hieronymus  Van  Alphen  illustrated  and  vindicated  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith  against  Eberhard. 
De  Haas  maintained  ably  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
atonement,  and  justification  by  faith,  in  lectures  on  Bomans 
vi.-iz.  Klinkenberg  published  a  periodical,  "  Paper  for  the 
Reformed^^^  in  opposition  to  a  Neological  periodical,  named 
"  The  Jfew  Reformer  J^  There  was  formed  at  Rotterdam,  in 
1791,  among  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  defending  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  new  Reformers, 
as  the  Neologists  were  then  termed.  A  course  of  sermons 
was  instituted,  the  first  of  which  was  preached  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Scharp.  The  fruit  of  this  was  a  publication,  entitled, 
".^  Theological  and  Historical  Treatise  on  the  JSentim^nts^ 
Principles,  and  Influence  on  the  Eternal  Concerns  of  Men,  as 
well  as  the  Interests  of  the  Civil  Community,  of  the  so-named 
Modem  Illumination^'     Rott.  1798. 

Some  years  before  there  was  organized  at  the  Hague, 
'*  A  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,''  in 
which  several  learned  divines  were  associated.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  vindicate  the  important  mysteries  of  faith,  the 
atonement,  salvation  by  grace,  &c.,  as  held  by  Christians  in 
the  harmony  of  their  confessions,  and  symbolical  books,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  in  view  the  more  peculiar  doctrines 
by  which  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  distinguished  and 
characterized.  Their  object  was  an  excellent  one,  though, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  the  society  did  not  remain  faithful  to 
their  expressly  declared  design.  The  great  change  in  sen- 
timent, which  already  everywhere  began  to  manifest  itself, 
was  discovered  in  the  cautious  manner  in  which  Kist,  the 
minister  at  Dort,  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  concerning  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
in  answer  to  the  civilian  Floh.    Yet  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
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excellent  Eist  to  maintain  the  evangelical  doctrines.  In 
1803,  in  his  office  of  VisUaiar  Librorum,  he  refused  ecclesi- 
astical approbation  to  a  work  written  by  his  colleagne, 
Bosveld,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
on  account  of  statements  and  allusions  to  important  sub- 
jects, especially  the  true  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Bosreld 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  confusion 
which  had  been  created  in  the  church  under  the  French 
revolutionary  influence,  to  publish  his  work  without  eccle- 
siastical approbation.  The  shrewd  genius  of  Bosveld  led 
him  to  advance  his  errors  with  great  caution,  and  artfully 
to  accommodate  his  interpretations  so  as  not  so  readily  to 
arrest  attention  as  if  he  had  more  directly  stated  them. 
His  sentiments  were  brought  out  fully,  and  without  disguise, 
in  a  work  from  his  pen,  published  after  his  death.  The  in- 
fluence which  his  writings  exerted  upon  the  younger  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  will  appear  from  the  high  praise  bestowed 
upon  them  in  later  years  by  Professor  Spey,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Church  in  the  Fifteejith  Century"  and  others.  After 
this,  complaints  were  not  readil/  made  against  an  unsound 
minister,  much  less  a  member  of  the  Church,  for  any  pub- 
lished writings  of  an  unsound  character,  and  when  measures 
were  employed,  they  were  frequently  frustrated. 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
spread  of  Neology,  was  the  removal,  in  the  year  1795,  of 
the  faithful  and  orthodox  pastors  who  united  affectionate 
regard  to  the  Stadtholderate  with  attachment  to  the  ortho* 
dox  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  many,  that  by  reason  of  the  oath  imposed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  fifteen  ministers  at  Am- 
sterdam relinquished  their  office  ;  also  three  at  Haerlem,  and 
several  at  Rotterdam.  At  the  same  time  a  change  of  theo- 
logical sentiment  began  to  appear  in  the  schools  where 
youth  received  instruction  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The 
academies  and  universities  which  had  before  been  under  the 
Christian  and  orthodox  supervision  of  the  state,  were  now 
unrighteously  subject  to  the  authorities  of  the  new  revolu- 
tionary republic,  when  the  Church  possessed  no  security  for 
the  sentiments  of  a  theological  faculty,  nominated,  together 
with  the  trustees,  by  a  government  which  declared  that  as 
such  they  had  no  religion,  and  chose  their  Professors  from 
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political  views.  An  example  of  the  conseqaenoes  to  which 
Bach  a  state  of  things  led,  was  furnished  by  Professor  Be- 
genbagen,  of  Friesland.  In  1801  he  obtained  from  the 
"Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion"  a  prisse 
for  writing  an  essay  "  On  the  Changes  of  SerUiment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Most  Essential  and  Important  Truths  of  Chris- 
tianity"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  tmths  of  Christianity, 
or  the  forms  in  which  they  were  presented,  varied,  bnt  that 
the  truths  remained  the  same.  In  a  subsequent  work  pub- 
lished by  him,  he  denied  or  opposed  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  original 
sin,  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  above  all  the 
atonement ;  and  yet  he  retained  the  office  of  a  theological 
Professor  ;  and  was  still  occupied  in  preparing  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  The  same  Professor,  several  years  after- 
wards, spread  before  the  public  a  work  entitled,  "  On  Sn 
and  Redemptions^  in  which  he  carried  out  still  further  his 
Neological  sentiments.  Yet  the  Synod  of  Friesland,  when 
a  regular  request  was  made  to  them  to  take  measures  in  the 
case,  refused  to  adopt  any  act  against  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  work. 

There  is  another  subject  in  relation  to  which  the  new  sen^ 
timents  thus  introduced  exerted  a  great  influence,  viz.  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  particular 
Protestant  organization.  The  Beformers,  and  the  first 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  taught  and  declared  that  "  the 
true  Church  does  not  consist  in  the  communion  of  external 
and  human  institutions,  but  principally  in  the  communion  of 
faith,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  its  members ;  and 
that  the  outward  signs  by  which  the  true  Church  is  to  be 
distinguished,  consist  in  the  pure  preaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  the  faithful  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  the  scriptural  exercise  of  church  discipline."  The 
churches  of  the  Reformation  were,  in  this  sense,  not  new 
^  Church  Associations"  (Kerk  Oenootschappen),  but  purified 
Christian  churches,  whose  establishment  can  be  dated  from 
the  apostolic  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and 
the  organization  of  the  first  Christian  comlmunion  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  In  this  view  the  Christian  Church  com- 
munities are  not  human,  but  divine  institutions,  seminaries 
where  the  spirit  of  Ood  trains  its  pupils,  and  whose  pastors 
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are  miiuBters  of  the  divine  word,  and  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  under  the  growing  influence  just  adverted  to, 
Protestant  church  communions  were  represented  as  institu- 
tions founded  and  erected  by  men,  as  human  institutions. 
The  origin  of  this  Neological  sentiment  is  to  be  traced,  so 
fiur  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  to  the  many  associa- 
tions, societies,  and  clubs  of  a  literary  and  political  nature, 
and  those  also  of  a  religious  character,  which  have  been 
formed  in  different  countries,  and  with  which  men  were  led 
to  compare  the  Reformed  churches.  In  order  that  the 
change  denoted  by  that  name  might  be  rendered  less  visible 
and  marked,  the  expressions,  church  and  church  associafiam 
(Eerk  and  Kerk  Genootshap),  were  used  as  implying  the 
same  thing.  So  long  as  the  institution  and  order  of  the 
church,  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
continued,  this  alteration  of  view  was  less  discernible.  But 
after  the  new  church  organization  in  1816,  the  synod  of  our 
church  openly  adopted  the  opinion  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Reformers,  viz.  that  the  Reformed  Church  does  not  consist 
in  a  communion  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  its  members  ;  but  is  a  human  company,  or  associa- 
tion, which  is  recognised  by,  and  consists  in  a  oneness  of 
direction,  a  common  subjection  to  the  same  church  ordi- 
nances, an&  a  uniform  organization."  These  sentiments 
were  openly  expressed  in  a  prize  essay,  "  On  the  Christian 
Church  on  Earth,^^  awarded  by  Tyler's  Theological  Society, 
and  by  Douker  Curtius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
modem  divines  of  Holland. 

After  the  new  organization, in  1816,  the  formula  required 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  entering  the  ministry,  renouncing 
the  sentiments  of  Roell  and  Bekker  (before  referred  to), 
was  relinquished.  At  the  same  time,  the  supervision  and 
eensorship  of  theological  writings,  to  which  heretofore  every 
minister  and  member  of  the  church  was  subjected,  was  en- 
tirely abrogated.  It  had,  however,  previously  been  openly 
despised  by  Bosveld,  and  after  him,  through  fear  and  indif- 
ference on  one  side,  and  curiosity  on  the  other,  was  gene- 
rally neglected  and  disr^arded.  There  was  only  reserved 
tha  ecclesiastical  right  of  the  approbation  of  books  for 
religious  education,  and  the  recommendation  of  them  to 
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general  use.  This  reserved  right  was,  however,  seldom 
exercised. 

The  progress  of  these  Neological  views  is  well  expressed 
in  the  words  of  aii  excellent  living  minister  of  onr  Reformed 
Church  (Le  Boy) :  "Is  it  not  the  fact  that  since  the  changes 
stated,  the  most  important  doctrines,  not  only  of  onr  Be- 
fi>f med  Ghnrch,  bat  also  of  the  Protestant  and  Christian 
faith,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  of  the  Atonement^  have  been  openly  assailed 
by  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  defenders  of  these  doctrines  were  called 
by  reproachful  names,  while  the  church  authorities  took  no 
notice  of  sueh  offences  ?  Have  not  the  periodicals,  occupied 
by  articles  from  ministers  of  the  professed  church,  profess- 
ing to  be  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  unprejudiced  and  un- 
sectarian  investigation,  been  openly  at  variance  with  ow 
Reformed  confession,  yea,  opposed  to  some  of  its  most  pre- 
dons  doctrines  ?  Were  not  they  who  objected  to  a  vague 
and  unlimited  liberality,  termed  bigots,  and  unenlightened? 
Was  there  not  a  readiness,  wherever  there  appeared  a  warm 
and  affectionate  regard  to  true  experimental  communion 
with  Ood,  however  divested  of  anything  narrow,  to  deter 
therefrom  by  the  fear  of  mysticism,  and  to  confine  all  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  the  heart,  simply  to  the  natural 
effect  of  truth,  or  moral  suasion,  and  thus  to  deny  the  posi- 
tive influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

We  need  not  seek  long  nor  far  for  examples  to  sustain 
these  complaints.  There  will  be  readily  brought  to  remem- 
brance the  work  of  P.  W.  Brouwer  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  that  of  Magnet  against  the  doo* 
trine  of  Atonement,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
publication  of  Professor  Hopstede  DeOroot,  and  two  of  his 
colleagues,  of  the  university  of  Groningen,  also  fully  corror 
borates  what  is  stated  above.  By  means  of  change  of  senti- 
ments in  leading  ministers,  who  were  before  more  orthodox, 
the  same  influence  also  gained  sway  in  several  institutions 
which  had  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing 
these  errors.  As  an  instance,  may  be.  noticed  the  "  Society 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.!'  This  society, 
indeed,  in  times  past,  afforded  many  valuable  contributions 
for  the  vindication  of  the  Bible  against  the  grosser  attacks 
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of  German  infidelity ;  yet  the  great  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  leading  ministers  could  not  but  be  visible  in  this 
institution,  and  that  which  was  viewed  as  antiquated,  and 
no  longer  held  tenable,  was  avoided.  Its  prizes  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  awarded  to  highly  exceptionable 
treatises. 

Another  means  which  contributed  to  the  diffusion  aAd 
establishment  of  Neological  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  appearance  of  a  periodical,  entitled  at  first,  *'  Libra- 
ry of  Thetdogical  Literature^'  (Bibliotheek  Van  Theologische 
Letterkunde),  which  name  was  afterwards  altered  to  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Theological  Sciences"  (By- 
dragen  tot  de  beoeffening  der  GodgeleerderWetenschappen), 
and  lastly,  since  1827,  changed  into  *'  Contributions  to  The- 
ology" (Bydragen  tot  de  Oodgeleerdheid).  This  periodical 
was  commenced  by  individuals  of  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, but  afterwards  was  conducted  and  patronized  by 
Reformed  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  high  repu- 
tiition  in  the  church.  With  an  appearance  of  candor,  and 
with  unquestionable  talents  and  learning,  the  periodical, 
under  the  well  sounding  name  of  Bible  Theology^  advanced 
doctrines  of  the  boldest  Neological  tendency,  accompanied 
with  undisguised  attacks  upon  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  our  faith.  In  1824  the  editors  inserted  an  essay  of  the 
above-mentioned  P.  W.  Brouwer  (who  afterwards  openly 
avowed  Arianism),  in  which  the  demoniacal  possessions 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  were  represented  as  simply  a 
superstitious  sentiment  of  the  Jews.  The  work,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  was  in  1826  freely  and  unequivo- 
cally commended  in  its  pages.  It  went  still  further,  after 
some  time,  when  two  treatises  on  original  sin,  wholly  Pela- 
gian and  Socinian,  were  introduced  into  it,  and  when  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  the  strongly  rationalistic  German 
writers,  the  opponents  of  whom  are  termed  by  them  mystics 
and  pietists  (but  who  are  the  truly  pious),  were  introduced 
with  commendation. 

This  charge  of  mysticism  and  pietism  deters  many  from 

spiritual  religion.     The  odious  charge  of  heresy-hunting 

makes  many  fear  to  defend  the  truth.    The  most  part  are 

wanting  in  courage  to  stem  the  general  current.  There  is  not 

'n  the  midst  of  our  land  the  necessity  of  a  powerful 
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reaction  against  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  May  our  churches  awake  to  the  con- 
yiction  that  a  vigoroos  and  zealous  faith  can  alone  rightly 
defend  the  truth  against  the  spirit  of  error,  whether  in  its 
insidious  or  open  assaults ;  and  may  they  realize  the  im- 
portance of  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "  He  that  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth 
abroad/" 


AfiT.  III. — Hints  on  the  Health  of  Students  and  Se- 
dentary Men. 

It  has  been  often  and  justly  represented  as  a  great  defect 
in  modern  systems  of  education,  that  while  they  profess  to 
bestow  a  careful  and  exquisite  culture  upon  the  mind,  they 
leave  the  body,  on  whose  sound  condition  so  much  of  its 
vigor  and  clearness,  and  almost  all  its  efficiency  depends, 
totally  neglected.  It  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  direct  contrast  which  our  system  presents,  in  this 
particular  point,  to  that  of  the  ancients.  They  regarded 
the  exercises  which  tended  to  give  vigor  and  manly  grace 
to  the  body  as  scarcely  less  important  than  those  which 
were  calculated  to  improve  the  force  and  acuteness  of  the 
mind ;  and  therefore  considered  the  palaestra  as  essential 
to  the  complete  education  of  their  youth,  as  the  lyceum  or 
academy.  It  has  been  lately  suggested  that  the  ancients, 
having  made  but  little  comparative  progress  in  the  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  medicine,  were  compelled,  by  their  igno- 
rance of  the  interior  structure  of  the  body,  to  pay  the  more 
attention  to  its  exterior,  and  to  resort  to  ablution  and  exer- 
cise in  order  to  prevent  the  diseases  which  they  had  not  the 
skill  to  cure.  If  this  be  a  just  view  of  the  case,  who  would 
not  exclaim  with  the  poet— 

" Ho8  utinam  inter 

HeroAS  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisBetl" 

Common  sense  and  universal  experience  must  approve  that 
to  be  the  only  wise  and  rational  method  of  education,  which 
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gives  simaltaneotiB  and  symmetrical  training  to  tiie  mind 
and  the  body,  closely  united,  as  they  are,  in  this  strangely 
complicated  existence  of  ours,  and  sharing  each  other's  vigor 
and  debility  by  such  intimate  and  delicate  sympathies.  If 
any  proof  were  needed  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  oppo- 
site system,  it  might  be  found  in  the  daily  and  rapid  deser- 
tion of  the  ranks  of  professional  life,  either  by  the  victims 
of  an  early  grave,  or  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  chosen  career,  with  all  their  high  and  generous 
hopes  of  usefulness  in  it,  from  mere  physical  inability  to 
endure  its  labors.  So  frequent  has  this  become,  that  it  be- 
gins now  to  be  gravely  inquired,  whether  it  is  not  the  una- 
voidable result  of  some  peculiarity  in  our  climate,  or  style 
of  professional  labor.  It  cannot  well  be  the  former,  for 
dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  and  all  the  "  pallida  cohors"  of  new 
named,  if  not  new  created  diseases,  which  carry  off  or  dis- 
able our  literary  and  professional  men,  were  unknown  to 
our  fathers.  The  evil  may  be,  to  some  extent,  aggravated 
by  the  latter  cause,  but  we  believe  that  its  origin  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  traced  to  the  years  which  are  professedly 
allotted  to  education.  During  these  years,  the  whole  man, 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  is  in  a  forming  state ;  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  therefore,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Creator,  evidently  demand  a  system  calculated  to  develope 
and  invigorate  both  together.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  mind  is  tasked  to  continual  effort,  and  excited  by  every 
stimulus  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  while  the 
body  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  and  is,  in  fact,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  inducements  to  exercise,  abandoned  to  almost 
complete  inertness,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  aggra- 
vated by  bad  fare,  and  the  general  habits  incident  to  a 
cloistered  state.  The  natural  and  healthful  balance  of  the 
system  is  thus  destroyed,  and  is  never  regained.  Thence- 
forward, instead  of  a  sound  mind,  acting  through  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  agencies  of  a  sound  body,  we  have  a  weak  and 
crazy  body,  oppressing  and  irritating  a  morbid  and  dispro- 
portionately developed  mind. 

Our  object  here  is  not  so  ambitious  as  to  attempt  a  reform 
in  the  system,  but  simply  to  induce  every  student  to  apply 
such  a  corrective  in  his  own  case,  as  common  sense  and 
experience  may  suggest. 
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SafficvefU  exercise  in  the  open  air  is,  of  course,  the  first 
of  all  reqnisites  to  good  health,  whether  it  is  taken  by 
walking,  riding,  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  the  healthfid 
sports  of  youth.  Light  and  fresh  air  are  the  nniversal 
"  pabulom  of  life  and  mind."  The  plant,  withdrawn  from 
these,  though  watered  and  tended  with  incessant  care,  is 
soon  deprived  of  its  healthy  and  brilliant  hues  ;  the  animal 
droops  and  pines,  and  loses  its  natural  spirit  and  fire  ;  and 
while  all  that  resembles  these  inferior  natures  in  man  suffers 
deeply  from  the  privation,  the  mind  cannot  but  partake  of 
the  injury  and  depression.  No  system  of  artificial  diet  or 
exercise  will  enable  students  to  dispense  with  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  which  not  only  expands  the  lungs,  purifies  the 
blood,  and  braces  up  the  nervous  system,  but  exhilarates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  diffuses  a  sweet  and  cheerful  serenity 
through  the  mind.  Let  two  or  three  hours  of  every  day, 
therefore,  be  devoted  to  this,  nor  look  upon  it  as  lost  time. 
If  health  and  enjoyment  were  the  only  benefits  to  be  de* 
rived  from  it,  it  would  be  time  well  spent,  and  richly  repaid. 
But  it  may  almost  always  be  connected  with  some  useful  or 
benevolent  pursuit,  quite  as  proximate  to  the  great  ends  of 
life  as  the  solitary  labors  of  the  study ;  and  to  a  thoughtful 
mind,  a  ramble  through  field  and  forest,  especially  with 
some  knowledge  of  plants,  trees,  and  minerals,  or  even  a 
walk  through  the  crowded  street,  will  by  no  means  be  lost 
time,  even  on  the  score  of  intellectual  improvement."* 

^  simpk  and  temperate  diet  is  another  indispensable  con- 
dition of  bodily  health  and  vigor,  and  clearness  of  mind. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  same  degree  of 
indulgence  which  might  be  taken  with  impunity  by  those 
who  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  in  active 
exercise,  would  be  iigurious  to  persons  of  studious  and  se- 
dentary habits.  Moderation  is,  however,  the  only  rule  which 
the  student,  in  ordinary  health,  needs  in  this  respect,  with 


*  In  the  charming  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Lord 
Camelford,  then  at  the  University  of  Cambridge^  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing advice :  "  I  hope  yon  will  compound  with  the  mu8e^  so  as  to  dedicate 
some  hours,  not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  exercise.  The  earlier  you  rise^ 
the  better  your  nerves  will  bear  study.  .  Forget  not  to  walk  an  hour 
briskly  every  morning  and  evening,  to  fortify  the  nerves." 
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a  consaltation  of  his  own  experience  as  to  the  food  which 
saits  him  best,*  for  over-scrupulons  nicety  as  to  the  quality 
of  his  food  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pemicioas  extreme  to  which 
he  can  go.  The  books  on  dietetics,  with  which  the  press 
has  teemed  of  late,  will  be  a  very  unprofitable  kind  of  learn- 
ing to  him.  No  age  has,  perhaps,  been  so  prolific  of  new 
theories  on  this  subject  since  Pythagoras  harangued  the 
people  of  Crotona  on  the  impiety  of  eating  animal  food. 

**Unde  &me«  homini  Tetitonim  tanta  dboramt 
Andetii  veaci,  genus  O  mortaler  f 

It  is  much  better  to  follow  nature,  and  to  be  neither  too 
nice  nor  too  scrupulous  to  eat  what  is  eaten  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  to  be  always  temperate,  occasionally  abstemious, 
and,  hardening  the  body  by  vigorous  exercise,  and  as  much 
of  the  vita  sub  dioBB  will  consist  with  studious  pursuits,  to 
leave  the  digestive  process  in  that  secrecy  and  darkness  in 
which  nature  has  wisely  shrouded  it. 

Sound  and  tranquil  sleep  is  also  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  student,  both  on  the  score  of  health  and  of  men- 
tal clearness  and  activity.  This  should  be  invited  by  exer- 
cise and  temperance,  by  well  aired  rooms,  early  hours,  and 
soothing,  cheerful  thoughts  on  retiring  to  bed.  The  student 
is,  of  all  men,  most  liable  to  be  oppressed  with  nervous  hor- 
rors at  night, "  scared  with  dreams,  and  terrified  with  visions." 
To  him,  the  »v|  tptfitfvi  of  the  Greek  poet,  presents  a  much 
more  intelligible  and  familiar  idea  than  the  "  alma  nox"  of 
the  Roman.  His  troubled  nights  are  often  owing  to  too 
much  food,  too  little  exercise,  and  studies  prolonged  beyond 
the  hour  when  nature  demands  repose,  and  after  which 
drowsiness  is  often  succeeded  by  a  morbid  and  irritable 
wakefulness.  These  extremes  should,  therefore,  be  firmly 
and  watchfully  avoided,  for  no  wise  man  will  purchase 
knowledge,  or  any  other  sublunary  good,  at  the  expense  of 
health. 


*  **0f  their  diett"  that  of  ttudenti^  "there  cannot  be  much  to  say,  save 
only  that  it  be  plain,  healthful,  and  moderate.**— ift/tofi'<  TradaU  of  Edne^ 
Nofs  addreued  to  Matter  HarHib, 

t  Ovid,  Met,  Ub.  xr.  188, 9. 
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It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea,  that  literary  porsuits  are  of 
necessity  injnrions  to  health,  or  adverse  to  long  life.  On 
^be  contrary,  no  class  of  men  enjoy  better  health,  or  attain 
logger  life  than  those  who  pass  their  days  in  the  midst  of 
intellectual  labor  and  excitement,  provided  they  pay  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  their  physical  well-being.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cheerful  and  vigorous  occupation  of  the  mind  must 
be  highly  salutary  in  its  effect  on  the  brain  and  digestive 
organs,  and  therefore  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
system.  The  student,  it  is  true,  who,  during  more  than  half 
Uie  night,  irritates  his  eyes  by  artificial  light,  and  pollutes 
his  lungs  by  the  unwholesome  steam  of  oil  and  tallow  (nor 
will  the  soft  and  brilliant  light  of  gas,  a  great  alleviation 
though  it  is  to  student-life,  enable  us  with  impunity  to  turn 
night  into  day),  must  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  such  a 
violation  of  nature  and  common  sense.  But  so  would  the 
ploughman,  who  should  work  at  night  and  sleep  in  the  day- 
time. He,  too,  would  ere  long  be  "  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale 
cast,"  which  is  generally  but  falsely  ascribed  to  "  thought," 
and  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  high  state  of  mental  culture 
and  refinement.  "  Thought''  is  healthy,  and  will  take  the 
roses  from  no  man's  cheek,  or  the  brightness  from  his  eye ; 
but  late  hours,  oppressive  diet,  and  insufficient  exercise, 
would  produce  pallor  and  debility  under  any  circumstances. 

These  may  seem  very  obvious  and  homely  suggestions. 
So  they  are.  They  are  trite,  too  ;  and  it  is  precisely  their 
truth  and  importance  which  makes  them  so.  It  was  jocosely 
said  by  a  New  England  preacher,  who  had  repeated  an  old 
sermon  till  the  nap  was  somewhat  worn  off,  and  the  fact 
was  hinted  to  him  by  his  parishioners,  that  "  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  preach  it  till  the  people  practised  it"  When 
students  have  fairly  tried  the  efficacy  of  fresh  air,  manly 
exercise,  early  hours,  and  wholesome,  temperate  diet,  they 
will,  we  think,  need  no  further  "  hints"  on  the  care  of  their 
health. 
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The  intellectual  development  of  a  nation  is  even  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  than  its  advance  in  material 
prosperity.  In  both  cases,  the  causes  which  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  activity  of  the  people  are  often  so  impercep- 
tible in  themselves,  or  have  been  so  irrecoverably  lost  sight 
of  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hundred  years,  as  to  elude  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  Not  unfrequently  after  centuries  of 
inaction,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  life,  had  it  not  been  succeeded  by  a  more  vivacious 
period,  the  popular  energies  have,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  sprung  into  new  activity.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  that  nation,  whose  very  name  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  all  that  is  brightest  and  most  illustrious  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. Its  political  course,  indeed,  brilliant  and  cxtraor* 
dinary  as  it  was,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  were  the  limits  of  its  ascendency  ;  after 
which  it  receded  to  the  rank  which  its  contracted  territory 
fissigned  to  it,  in  the  vast  Roman  empire.  But  for  centuries 
after  its  political  importance  and  even  its  independence  had 
been  lost,  Greece  yet  held  the  first  place  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art.  Even  this  poor  consolation,  however,  was 
hot  left  to  it.  The  wave  of  barbarism  rolled  over  it,  and 
obliterated  those  marks  of  its  ancient  greatness  which  had 
been  spared  by  civil  subjugation  and  oppression.  At  length 
the  Greeks  reached  that  point  of  debasement,  to  which  we 
iind  them  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest. 
Every  spark  of  patriotism  was  extinguished ;  so  that  the 
people  passed,  without  seeming  to  care  for  the  change,  from 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  to  that  of  the  Turks. 
Schools  of  learning  were  almost  unknown.  Their  decline 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  upon  whose 
otherwise  brilliant  reign  rests  the  reproach  of  having  stopped 
the  payment  of  the  sums  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  teachers,  in  the  various  cities  of  his 
empire.  The  means  thus  obtained  were  partly  spent,  we 
are  told,  in  the  erection  of  a  new  and  splendid  cathedral  at 
Constantinople,  to  replace  one  which  had  been  burned  down.* 

*  Zoiumi^  ill  ft2. 
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The  first  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  learning  in  Greece 
began  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  last  centarj.  The  very 
state  of  subjection  in  which  the  nation  lay,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  new  impulse,  which  both  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  and  its  learning  now  received.  The  Greeks  were 
cut  off  from  all  hope  of  enriching  themselves  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  by  the  continual  presence  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Turks  ;  who,  living  among  the  people,  were 
ready  at  any  time  to  seize  upon  the  avails  of  their  industry. 
The  fruits  of  years  of  hard  labor  were  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered in  a  moment ;  and,  more  than  that,  they  were  sure  to 
involve  the  possessor  in  personal  danger.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  of  the  islands  possessed  far 
greater  advantages.  The  navy  of  their  masters  was  manned 
almost  exclusively  by  them.  They  enjoyed  the  right  of  car- 
rying on  commerce  under  the  flags  of  several  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe ;  and  they  thus  began  to  taste  of 
various  immunities,  and  of  partial  independence.  They 
planted  themselves  in  foreign  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  their  trade  to  greater  advantage  ;  and  many  of 
the  commercial  houses  which  originated  thus  became 
wealthy.  Meanwhile,  though  far  from  his  native  home,  the 
Greek  merchant  preserved  all  his  affection  for  his  country, 
and  the  hope  of  some  day  returning  thither  and  spending 
his  old  age  in  comfort,  with  the  wealth  he  had  acquired 
abroad.  It  was  impossible  that  such  constant  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  should  be 
without  profit  to  a  people,  who,  whatever  defects  they  pos- 
sess, certainly  have  an  extraordinary  love  for  improvement. 

Schools  now  began  to  be  established  in  different  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  a  high  school  was  to  be  found 
at  Jannina  in  Albania. 

The  chief  teachers  of  these  academies  of  learning  were 
drawn  from  Mount  Athos,  or  the  "  Hagion  Ores"  of  the  na- 
tives, where  some  learning  began  to  spread  among  the 
thousands  of  rich  and  idle  monks,  who  swarmed  in  the 
many  monasteries.  From  such  schools,  as  it  may  well  be 
imagined  these  were,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  arise  men  much  distinguished  for  mental  culture. 
Accordingly,  we  find  among  the  authors  who  flourished  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  few  or  none,  if  we  except 
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Meletins,  the  Geographer,  who  eiyoyed  a  European  repsta- 
tion.  Their  scanty  literature  was  almost  exclnsiyely  con- 
fined, as  Lord  Byron  truly  observed,  to  works  of  a  rdi- 
gions  character.  His  remarks  on  the  causes  of  this  fact 
are  just  and  forcible :  '' '  Ay,'  but  say  the  generous  advocates 
of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it ; '  ay,  but 
these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  religious  tracts,  and  consequently 
good  for  nothing.'  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write 
about  ?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  particularly 
an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government  of  his  own 
country  ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government 
except  his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  philo- 
sophical, scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral  subject — sneering  at 
the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics, 
and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction  ;  if  he 
doubts  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned ;  therefore  his 
countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern  pUlosophy  ;  and 
as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  1  there  are  no  such  things. 
What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for  scribbling  ?  Re- 
ligion and  holy  biography  ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  that 
those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look  to  the  next. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  catalogue  now  before  me,  of 
fifty-five  Greek  writers,  many  of  whom  were  lately  living, 
not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on  anything  but 
religion."* 

The  popular  literature  of  the  times,  if  that  term  may  be 
so  applied,  comprised  little  more  than  the  poetical  legends 
of  the  saints,  and  a  few  paraphrases  of  Bible  stories.  Some 
of  these  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  merit;  and  the 
quaintness  of  the  style  adds  force  to  the  narrative.  We 
have  seen  a  thick  volume  of  such  poems,  containing  some- 
times as  many  as  twelve  hundred  lines,  called  the  **  Cathrep- 
tes  Gynaicon,"  or  Mirror  for  Women.  Though  in  extensive 
circulation  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  authorship  of  most  of  them  dates  further  back. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  popular  klephtic 
or  banditti  songs,  as  well  a£  a  few  heroic  liymns,  such  as 
^hat  of  Bigas,  which  were  rarely  committed  to  writing. 

Lord  Byron's  Bemar^t  on  the  Koi»tic  or  Modem  Greek  LangiiAge. 
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Commencing  our  retrospect  with  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centnrj,  our  attention  is  natnrallj  drawn  first  to 
Goray,  at  once  the  father  of  modern  Greek  literature,  and 
the  most  distingnished  writer  it  can  jet  boast  of. 

Adamantins  Goray  or  Coraes  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  on  the 
2Tth  of  April,  1748.  His  father,  John  Coray,  was,  how- 
erer,  a  native  of  Scio,  and  his  son,  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Orientals,  always  considered  that  island  as 
his  fatherland.  The  history  of  his  early  days  has  been  pre- 
serred  to  us  in  an  autobiography,  in  which,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  he  has  attempted  to  note  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  his  life.  Like  Franklin,  he  records  its 
mistakes  and  failures,  as  well  as  its  successes.  He  com- 
mences with  the  declaration  that  "  whoever  would  write  his 
own  memoirs,  must  note  both  the  achievements  and  fail- 
ings of  his  life,  with  such  accuracy,  as  neither  to  magnify 
the  former,  nor  underrate  the  latter.  A  thing,"  he  adds, 
"  most  difficult  of  accomplishment,  on  account  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  which  is  implanted  in  each  one  of  us." 
His  father  was  a  man  of  little  education,  but  of  great  natural 
acuteness.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  most  learned 
Greek  philologian  of  his  time,  and  had  himself  educated 
his  four  daughters,  who  were  almost  the  only  young  ladies 
in  the  large  city  of  Smyrna  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write. 

Adamantius  was  early  sent  to  a  school  recently  established 
by  a  Sciote,  which  he  informs  us  resembled  all  the  other 
schools  in  Greece  at  that  time, — that  is,  the  master  gave 
very  little  instruction,  accompanied  with  over  much  chastise- 
ment. So  severe,  indeed,  was  the  latter,  that  his  younger 
brother  Andrew  forsook  his  studies  in  disgust,  contrary  to 
his  parents'  advice.  Besides  the  love  of  study  and  emula- 
tion, there  was  another  cause  which  induced  Adamantius  to 
persevere.  It  was  the  provision  contained  in  his  grand- 
father's will,  that  his  library  should  be  adjudged  to  that  one 
of  his  grandsons  who  should  first  leave  the  school  possessed 
of  as  much  education  as  the  teacher  himself.  This  prize 
was  the  occasion  of  considerable  rivalry  between  the  gi*and- 
children  ;  but  Adamantius  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  number  of  books  it  contained  was  small,  but  sufficient  to 
convince  the  young  student  of  the  utter  insignificance  of  the 
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tides  of  ''  Most  learned,"  and  ''  Most  wise  and  learned," 
which  at  that  time  were  lavished  upon  all  without  exception, 
who  knew  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  the  conjugations  of 
verbs.  The  limited  extent  of  his  own  acquirements,  com- 
bined with  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  making  progress  in 
study  in  the  illiterate  city  of  Smyrna,  instead  of  discour- 
aging him,  only  roused  him  to  more  earnest  efforts.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  masters  to  instruct  him  in 
Italian  and  French  ;  which  he  wished  to  acquire,  less  for 
any  direct  advantage  which  he  expected  to  reap  from  them, 
than  for  the  assistance  they  would  furnish  him  in  the  study 
of  Latin.  His  teachers,  he  tells  us,  were  superior  in  nothing 
to  his  former  master,  except  that  they  imparted  instruction 
without  beating.  But  it  was  to  his  acquaintance  with  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  that  Goray  afterwards  used  to  attri- 
bute, not  only  the  progress  he  made  in  literature,  but  the 
moral  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  excellent 
character.  Bernard  Eeun,  the  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  Con- 
sul at  Smyrna,  took  an  interest  in  the  young  man,  and  in- 
structed him  in  Latin  and  other  languages.  His  name  was 
never  afterwards  mentioned  but  with  love  by  his  scholar. 
Two  years  were  subsequently  spent  by  Coray  in  Holland, 
as  an  agent  of  the  commercial  house  with  which  his  father 
was  connected. 

It  was  not  until  1782,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  that  Coray  succeeded  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion a  long  cherished  plan  of  going  to  Montpellier  in  France 
to  study  medi  cine, — a  profession  which  was  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  succeed  among  the  Turks,  who  were  compelled  to 
be  respectful  at  least,  to  their  physicians.  For  six  years 
he  remained  at  Montpellier,  engaged  principally  in  his 
studies  ;  and  in  1787  he  commenced  his  literary  career,  by 
the  translation  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Russian  monk  Plato 
into  the  modern  Greek,  and  of  several  medical  treatises  into 
the  French  language. 

A  year  later  Coray  removed  to  Paris,  which  thenceforth 
became  his  permanent  home;  where  almost  all  his  works 
were  published,  and  where  he  imagined  that  he  could  write 
with  more  freedom  than  in  his  native  land,  oppressed  as  it 
then  was  by  barbarians,  whose  very  sight  was  intolerable  to 
him.    It  was  at  Paris,  that  Coray  first  acquired  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  being  one  of  the  most  excellent  Greek  scholars  of  En- 
rope.  The  First  Consul  Napoleon  desired  that  a  translation 
of  Strabo's  Geography  shonld  be  made  into  French,  with  co- 
pious annotations.  This  work  was  intrusted  to  Goraj,  in  con- 
nexion with  two  Frenchmen.  The  first  volume  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  with  such  favor  was 
it  received,  that  besides  the  annual  appropriation  made  to 
each  of  the  authors  during  the  continuance  of  their  labors, 
a  pension  of  2000  francs  was  conferred  upon  them  for  life. 
At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  made  each  of  them  a  present 
of  a  copy  of  the  splendid  and  costly  work  on  the  Egyptian 
expedition  published  under  his  auspices.  This  translation, 
together  with  that  of  Hippocrates,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly made,  established  the  Greek's  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

But  Coray  desired  no  such  empty  and  unprofitable  dis- 
tinction as  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  mere  accumulation 
of  knowledge.  He  longed  to  diffuse  its  beneficial  influence, 
especially  among  his  own  countrymen.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  to  determine  how  their  interests  could  be  best  pro- 
moted. The  disastrous  issue  of  the  successive  attempts  at 
liberating  Greece,  and  more  especially  the  bloody  scenes 
which  had  occurred  but  a  few  years  before,  after  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  the  Morea,  must  have  convinced  him  of  the 
impracticability,  even  if  he  had  not  been  already  persuaded 
of  the  inexpediency  of  endeavors  to  render  his  native  land 
independent.  He  deplored  the  state  of  ignorance  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  still 
more  than  its  weakness  and  political  subjection.  The  fetters 
of  the  tyrant  might  by  some  lucky  conjunction  be  broken  ; 
but  the  chains  of  ignorance,  which  centuries  had  riveted, 
could  not  be  so  easily  cast  off. 

The  first  enterprise  of  Coray  was  to  furnish  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  desirous  of  learning  (and  he  knew 
that  there  were  many  included  in  this  class),  with  the  meana 
of  instructing  themselves.  He  commenced,  therefore,  in 
1805,  what  he  had  long  contemplated, — the  publication  of 
the  principal  Greek  authors,  with  copious  notes.  The  utility 
of  such  a  series  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  consider 
the  rarity  of  books  in  Greece,  and  the  still  greater  scarcity 
of  dictionaries,  works  on  classical  antiquities,  and  annotated 
editions.     Few  presses  were  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
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All  the  religions  works  were  printed  at  Venice  or  Vienna, 
as  many  of  them  are  to  the  present  day.  The  zeal  of  Go- 
ray  would,  however,  probably  have  fallen  short  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object,  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality 
of  the  brothers  Zosimades,  rich  Greek  merchants  living  in 
northern  Europe,  who  furnished  him  with  the  requisite  funds 
for  the  publication  of  his  works,  until  the  malevolent  in- 
trigues of  the  superstitious  party  induced  them  to  withdraw 
their  assistance. 

The  following  works  succeeded  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals. An  edition  of  Isocrates  first  appeared,  which  raised 
yet  higher  the  reputation  of  Coray  as  a  critic.  Then  fol- 
lowed Plutarch's  Lives,  Strabo's  Geography,  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle,  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,  Plato's  Gorgias,  and  Lycurgus's  speech  against 
Leochares.  Then  came  the  Strategies  of  Polyaenns  and  of 
Onesander,  ^sop,  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Plutarch's  Politics,  Epictetus,  Arrian,  and  several  others, 
making  in  all  thirty-nine  volumes.  In  some  respects,  the 
plan  of  these  editions  is  quite  peculiar.  Each  volume  is 
preceded  by  a  preface  or  prokgamena,  forming  what  is  now, 
at  least,  considered  a  most  invaluable  portion  of  the  work. 
The  prolegomena  are  partly  introductory  to  the  study  of  the 
author ;  and  yet  are  made  at  the  same  time  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  such  thoughts  as,  in  the  present  state  of  the  nation, 
the  editor  thought  most  likely  to  prove  salutary.  Often, 
indeed,  their  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  text  is  very 
slight ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  prolegomena  must  be  viewed 
rather  in  the  light  of  distinct  tracts.  Many  of  the  more 
important  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form. 

Among  the  most  attractive  of  these  prolegomena,  are  the 
series  prefixed  to  the  first  four  books  of  the  Iliad.  They 
are  devoted  to  the  imaginary  history  of  an  illiterate  parish 
priest,  a  character,  of  which,  unfortunately,  too  many  speci- 
mens are  still  to  be  found  in  Greece.  He  is  represented  as 
officiating  in  his  native  village  of  Bolissos,  in  the  island  of 
Scio,  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  This  priest  was  surnamed  Papa  Trechas,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  run  over  the 
hurch  service, — ^a  feat  on  which  he  prided  himself  exceed- 
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ingly.  He  used  to  boast  of  his  sixty-four  jonnieys,  and 
hence  esteemed  himself  another  Ulysses,  from  whom  he  dif • 
fered  only  in  this  respect,  that  he  made  them  to  the  sixty-' 
four  hamlets  of  the  island,  instead  of  the  distant  seas  and 
regions  visited  by  the  Homeric  wanderer.  The  opportunity 
is  a  good  one  for  the  exhibition  of  those  errors  in  society, 
which  render  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  Church  in  gene* 
ral,  at  once  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  vicious  por* 
tion  of  the  community.  For  Papa  Trechas  had,  in  his  youth, 
been  so  wild  and  unruly,  that  a  council  of  his  relatives  had 
been  called  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Ya^ 
rious  trades  were  proposed,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  lad 
would  not  learn  any  of  them.  At  length,  the  wisest  of  th^ 
whole  said,  *'  You  see  before  you  an  ignorant,  lazy,  thriftless, 
and  most  vicious  youth,  and  do  you  counsel  to  bind  him  out 
to  some  mechanic,  as  though  he  were  capable  of  learning 
any  trade  ?  What  else  can  you  do  with  him  than  make  him 
a  priest  ?"  The  proposition  was  adopted  by  acclamation, 
everybody  wondering  that  the  idea  had  never  struck  himself 
before.  And  so  the  boy  was  set  apart  for  the  priesthood* 
But  Papa  Trechas  is  a  character  in  many  respects  far  su- 
perior to  his  fellows.  Under  his  rough  exterior  there  is 
hidden  a  good  heart ;  and  his  intellect  needs  only  the  first 
taste,  in  order  to  thirst  for  learning.  The  awakening  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  regrets  experienced  in  looking  back  on 
so  many  years  of  his  life  worse  than  wasted,  are  portrayed 
in  a  forcible  manner.  In  short.  Papa  Trechas  is  a  fair  ex* 
ample  both  of  what  the  priesthood  are,  and  what  they  may 
become.  His  history  exhibits,  also,  the  influence  they  will 
exert,  when  religion  and  education  have  fitted  them  for  their 
sacred  work. 

We  have  selected  this  example  of  the  Prolegomena  of 
Coray,  as  illustrating  the  method  which  he  took  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  Greeks,  on  subjects  which  he  thought 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  their  advancement.  In  his  re- 
ligions opinions,  Coray  was  far  superior  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  Philosophy  had  not  dis* 
turbed  his  religious  convictions  ;  but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthened  them.  When  the  tares  of  a  heathenish  super- 
stition had  been  eradicated,  the  pure  grain  was  left  to  strike 
its  roots  unobstructed  in  a  soil  well  adapted  for  its  growth. 
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In  his  works  the  subject  of  religion  is  nowhere  avoided,  bat 
ever  treated  in  an  honest  and  manly  way.  After  reading 
his  writings,  no  one  can  doubt  that  on  almost  if  not  every 
important  doctrine,  his  belief  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  It  was  with  the  object  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  Qreeks  to  the  fact  that  their  superstitious  ob- 
servances were  not  an  integral  part  of  their  religion,  but  a 
perversion  which  had  crept  in,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  in 
1820  he  published  a  translation  of  the  remarkable  "  Advice 
of  Three  Bishops  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third."*  "  The  pub- 
lication of  such  a  work,''  he  informs  us,  **had  for  its  object 
the  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  justification,  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  It  was  impossible  that  long  servitude, 
while  it  deprived  the  race  of  education,  should  not  corrupt 
the  clergy,  and  confuse  our  religious  belief.  Whatever,  and 
however  numerous,  may  have  been  the  sins  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  frightful 
abuses  of  the  Papal  Court ;  they  are  but  drops  in  compari- 
son with  the  ocean.  •  •  *  For  any  one  to  condemn  all 
the  Eastern  priesthood,  on  account  of  the  luxury  of  a  few 
Sardanapalus-like  bishops  at  Constantinople,  is  as  if  one 
should  liken  all  the  laity  to  the  Fanariotes  of  Constantino- 
ple."t  This  little  work,  contlaining  so  many  thrusts  against 
the  Eastern  Church,  under  cover  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
West,  was,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  very  obnoxious  to  the 
hierarchy.  Even  the  well  known  fact  that  Coray  was  the 
author  of  the  notes  (though  it  was  issued  anonymously), 
would  scarcely  have  saved  it  from  the  fulminations  of  the 
'*  Holy  Synod,"  had  not  his  friends  managed  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  it,  until  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  its  circu- 
lation. 


*  This  singular  production,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  counsel  written,  in 
1668,  by  the  three  bishops  of  Brescia,  Capri,  and  Thessalonica,  to  the  pope, 
was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  diligence  of  the  scholar  Uorente,  and  first 
published  in  his  M&numens  hittoriqwM  ewicemant  let  deux  pragmatiquet- 
§anetion9  de  France,  etc  1818.  Uorente  having  been  chief  Secretary  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  having  had  tlie  principal  documents  in  his  hands, 
had  an  admirable  opportunity  of  discovering  the  iniquities  of  the  system 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

•  Bl«f 'A.  K«f«J^ocA.81-2. 
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How  devoted  a  well-wisher  of  his  country's  prosperity 
Goray  was,  we  have  already  seen.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  one  was  more  grieved  than  he  to  hear  the  tidings 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution.  During  its 
continuance,  he  places  the  following  words  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  persons  of  a  dialogue  :  "  They  (the  instigators 
of  the  revolution)  are  scarcely  deserving  of  forgiveness ; 
since,  with  the  blood  of  many  myriads  of  men,  with  the  dis- 
grace of  unnumbered  women,  with  the  conversion  to  Islam 
of  multitudes  of  young  men  and  maidens,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  whole  cities, — they  have  purchased  freedom  (or 
rather  an  image  of  freedom),  which,  after  twenty,  or,  at  most, 
thirty  years,  would  have  been  surely  and  absolutely  obtained, 
with  incomparably  fewer  evils."*  About  the  same  time  he 
thus  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  Eontostavlos  has  brought  me  a  sacred  relic,  a  dry  twig 
of  a  plant  from  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  American  hap- 
piness, Washington.  If  our  political  revolution  had  been 
delayed  but  twenty  years  more,  there  would  certainly  have 
arisen  among  us  also,  if  not  some  Washington,  at  least  some 
diminutive  Washington.  But  now,  my  friend,  from  the  par- 
ticulars they  write  me  from  Greece,  our  government  is  in  a 
deplorable  state.  Ambition,  covetousness,  strife  for  power, 
complete  infatuation,  in  a  word,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
heads  of  some  few,  who  would  long  since  have  ruined  their 
country,  had  it  not  possessed  Marathonian  warriors,  and  an 
enemy  to  fight  against  still  more  stupid  than  themselves."! 

Goray  lived  to  see  his  country  freed  from  the  domination 
of  the  Turks.  He  died  at  Paris  in  April,  1833,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five  years. 

Neophytus  Doukas  (or  as  the  name  may  be  anglicised, 
Ducas)  was,  perhaps,  next  to  Goray,  the  best  philologian 
among  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  younger  man  than  the  latter, 
whom  he  survived  about  twelve  years.  Their  minds  were 
strikingly  dissimilar.  Both  were  enthusiastically  bent  on 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  their  unfortunate  father- 
land ;  but  they  reasoned  differently  in  respect  to  the  means 


*  TlfoUyS^a  tit  rAf  Ewikt,  Aiarptfiii^  L  21. 
t  'LwtmXmi  'A.  Kopaii.    L  92  (April  29, 1827> 
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b  J  which  this  end  was  to  be  obtained.  Doukas,  being  a 
member  of  the  clergj,  had  prejudices,  which  even  liberal 
culture  could  not  entirely  eradicate.  He  could  perceive 
that  the  people  had  fallen  much  below  their  ancestors  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  well-being  of  a  nation  ;  but  he  did  not 
trace  this  as  clearly  as  Coray  did  to  the  perversion  of  the 
Church  from  its  original  character  and  mission.  At  the 
same  time  Doukas  was  a  blind  admirer  of  antiquity. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  did  the  two  scholars  differ  more 
widely,  than  in  the  views  which  they  adopted  as  to  the  di- 
rection which  the  modern  language  should  take.  The  sin- 
gular position  which  the  Greek  tongue  occupied  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  and  occupies  still,  is  this.  In  the  midst  of  all  its 
corruptions,  it  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
with  so  much  resemblance  to  its  original,  that  one  might 
hesitate  whether  to  consider  it  as  a  modem  language,  or  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Greek.  An  immense  number  of  words 
had  been  preserved  almost  unchanged.  The  conjugation  of 
verbs  and  the  declensions  of  nouns  were  identical,  except  in 
those  forms  which  had  been  simplified  or  omitted,  or  where 
the  anxiliary  verb  had  been  introduced,  after  the  manner  of 
the  western  tongue.  The  pronunciation,  too,  whatever 
doubts  were  to  be  entertained  as  to  its  conformity  with  the 
ancients,  had  adhered  with  singular  fidelity  to  the  system  of 
accentuation ; — an  adherence  quite  peculiar  in  such  forms 
as  the  passive  aorists,  for  example.  But,  to  this  original  ele- 
ment of  the  language,  which  was  by  far  the  predominating 
(me,  there  had  been  added  a  host  of  foreign  words,  particu- 
larly Latin,  Italian,  and  Turkish,  with  a  smaller  admixture 
from  the  Albanian  and  other  dialects.  Some  insist  that  these 
words  having  existed  for  centuries  in  the  language,  have  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
jected. These  persons  warn  the  innovators,  lest,  by  casting 
off  these  terms  of  foreign  origin,  they  impoverish  their 
mother  tongue ;  while  they  fail  to  supply  their  place  with 
others  equally  expressive,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
analogy.  Besides,  they  urge,  and  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  that  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  centuries  which 
^ —  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  let- 
Greece,  new  ideas  have  been  introduced,  and  circum- 
have  so  changedv  as  to  require  similar  alterations  in 
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the  language  of  the  people.  It  would  be,  of  course,  a  use- 
less task  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  lexicon  to  find  the 
proper  hellenic  word  for  a  railroad,  a  steamer,  or  a  daguer- 
reotype. 

Doukas  insisted  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  struck  out  OYery  word  of  foreign  origin,  or  irre- 
ducible to  a  pure  root.  A  more  serious  fault  was  to  attempt 
the  re-introduction  simultaneously  of  a  quanity  of  tenses, 
cases,  and,  what  was  worse,  constructions  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  consequences  of  such  a  course  are  seen  in 
the  treatment  which  his  works  have  received.  Written  in 
a  style  which  is  itself  entirely  ancient,  the  paraphrases  ac- 
companying his  editions  of  the  various  classical  writers  are 
themselves  as  obscure  as  the  original;  and  the  modern 
Greek  student  who  refers  to  them  to  elucidate  some  particu- 
lar passage,  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  interpretiog  them, 
that  he  at  length  prefers  contenting  himself  with  the  mean- 
ing he  can  extract  from  the  author.  His  notes  are  valued 
but  not  read.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  Doukas  was  a 
scholar  of  merit,  and  of  great  learning  in  his  particular  de- 
partment. His  industry  and  capacity  appear  more  surpris- 
ing when  the  fact  is  recollected  tiiat  he  wrote  without  assist- 
ance from  any  European  editions :  for  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  Latin  or  any  of  the  modem 
languages  besides  his  own.* 

The  views  of  the  clear-sighted  Coray,  in  respect  to  the 
direction  which  the  development  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  should  take,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Dou- 
kas. With  an  ear  as  quick  to  the  beauties  of  the  classics, 
he  united  a  better  discernment  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  restoring  the  common  language  to  its  original 
purity. 


*  The  works  of  Doukas  with  which  we  are  acquainted  consist  (beeides 
some  volanies  devoted  to  rhetoric,  logic,  physics,  and  general  literature) 
of  annotated  editions  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Homer,  ^schylus,  Theocritus, 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Aristophanes  These  editions,  making  in  all  twentj- 
four  volumes,  lie  before  us.  They  were  published  partly  at  Athens,  and  the 
earlier  ones  at  i£gina ;  where  Doukas  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  Of  these  various  works  we  are  told  that  about  15,000  copies  were 
printed  ;  a  great  part  of  which  were  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  public 
schools  and  to  poor  students. 
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"  Bat  as  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  says  the  despiser  of 
the  common  language,  we  ought  to  reviye  our  ancestral 
tongue.  That  would  be  very  well,  assuredly,  if  we  lived  in 
those  times  when  the  dead  were  raised,  and  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  imparted  without  labor.  But  miracles  do  not  occur 
every  day."* 

The  obstacles  which  prevent  a  modem  writer  froin  ever 
attaining  a  perfectly  pure  and  easy  style,  if  he  attempts  to 
write  like  the  ancients,  seemed  to  Coray  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  insurmountable.  And  even  if  this  difficulty  were 
overcome,  a  still  greater  discouragement  presents  itself, 
which  we  shall  introduce  in  the  critic's  own  words  : — 

"  Whoever  writes  in  ancient  Greek,  after  a  few  years 
(and  frequently  after  a  few  days),  will  be  forgotten,  together 
with  his  works.  And  why  should  he  be  remembered  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes  ?  But  these,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  will  be  more  clearly  and  perfectly  treated  of 
by  our  descendants.  On  account  of  his  classical  phraseo- 
logy 7  And  who  is  so  foolish,  or  has  such  an  abundance  of 
time,  as  to  leave  the  Homers,  the  Platos,  the  Xenophons,  the 
Demosthenes,  and  so  many  other  wonderful  Greek  writers, 
in  order  to  read  this  new  Hellenist  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
whoever  practises  himself  in  the  common  language,  if  his 
industry  is  accompanied  with  judgment,  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  attain  the  rank,  I  do  not  say  of  a  classic  writer,  but  of 
those  authors  whom  the  coming  generations  will  examine,  in 
order  to  learn  from  them  the  present  condition  of  the  lan- 

guage."t 

His  description  of  an  author  who  is  too  strict  an  imitator 
of  the  ancients  is  well  drawn  : 

"  Surrounded  by  lexicographers,  by  Atticists,  by  gramma- 
rians of  every  kind,  he  writes,  erases,  re-writes,  and  again 
erases  ;  he  is  in  doubt  at  every  phrase,  is  perplexed  at  every 
period.  Now  he  takes  counsel  of  one  friend  ;  now  of 
another.  At  one  time  he  throws  away  altogether  the  happy 
conceptions  of  his  mind,  because  he  knows  not  how  to  give 
them  birth  in  an  Atiic  shape  ;  and  at  another  he  lops  them, 
in  order  to  make  them  correspond  in  length  with  some  an- 


\cylyiCM  KofMf,  p.  48.  f  Kofd|  IIp»X<)4^a«,  p.  4S. 
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cient  phrase,  the  recalling  of  which  he  considers  a  most  for- 
tunate idea."* 

But  though  he  thus  ridicules  the  idea  of  writing  in  "  a 
language  which  the  writer  forms  in  the  first  place  from  his 
lexicon,  and  so  gleans  from  the  words  and  phrases  of  at 
least  fifteen  centuries,  that  is  to  say,  from  fifteen  languages," 
€oray  did  not  by  any  means  advocate  an  adherence  to  all 
the  imperfections  and  corruptions  of  the  language  as  it  is 
now  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  time  for 
better  things  had  arrived. 

"  What  I  term  a  reformation  of  the  language,  includes  not 
only  the  altering  of  different  barbarously-formed  words  and 
constructions,  but  also  the  preservation  of  many  others, 
which  those  who  have  not  examined  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage with  attention,  are  desirous  of  banishing  from  it  as 
barbarous.  Such  a  reformation  was  impossible  in  the  time 
of  Eustathius.  The  time  of  the  fall  is  not  the  suitable  time 
for  the  rebuilding.  The  householder  weeps  when  he  beholds 
from  afar  the  ruin  of  his  dwelling  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tot- 
tering walls  have  fallen,  and  the  dust  has  blown  away,  he 
approaches  and  collects  as  many  materials  as  he  can  from 
the  ruins,  in  order  to  build  a  new  house.  This  time,  so  long 
wished  for,  for  the  rebuilding  has  at  length  come.  *  •  • 
However  much  the  language  has  been  corrupted,  it  still  re- 
tains many  Greek  words  and  meanings  of  words,  which  one 
would  seek  for  in  vain  in  the  dictionaries  ;  many  derivatives, 
of  which  only  the  primitives  are  found  in  the  classics.  In 
a  word,  it  preserves  many  relics  of  the  ancient  language, — 
venerable  relics,  the  neglect  of  which  has  produced  so  many 
foolish  grammatical'  rules,  so  many  ridiculous  etymologies, 
so  many  miserable  interpretations  of  classical  authors,  so 
many  ignorant  teachers,  and  what  is  still  worse,  has  ren- 
dered the  study  of  the  Greek  language  so  irksome."t 

Such  were  the  two  schools  which  arose  ;  the  one,  headed 
by  Doukas,  and  more  recently  by  QSconomus,  desirous  not 
only  of  restoring  the  language  at  once  to  its  pristine  purity, 
by  the  re-introduction  of  obsolete  words,  but  also  of  em- 
ploying the  involved  construction  of  sentences,  which  it  is 


<  K«fa4  ilpoXcjfVtii^  p.  45.  i  Id.  p.  86»  et  seq. 
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quite  impossible  for  a  modern  ear  to  follow ;  the  other 
school  proposing  to  retain  what  is  valaable  in  the  modern 
language,  yet  gradually  to  restore  it  to  the  nearest  practi- 
cable resemblance  to  its  ancient  form.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Coray  sometimes  erred  in  unnecessarily  complying  with 
popular  errors,  a  defect  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  rapid 
progress  which  the  process  of  purification  has  since  made* 
Modem  authors,  especially  those  of  the  greatest  reputation, 
have  generally  adhered  to  the  school  of  Coray. 

In  Qreece  the  reverse  has  happened  of  what  usually  takes 
place  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  towards  a  higher  culture 
and  civilization.  While  prose  literature  has  prospered,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  science,  poetry,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  received  little  attention.  There  have  not  been 
wanting,  it  is  true,  persons  who  have  written  poems ;  but 
thus  far,  at  least,  modern  Greece  has  produced  no  Homer 
or  Hesiod. 

Panagiotes  Soutsos  is  by  many  considered  the  best  con- 
temporary poet.  The  first  volume  of  his  "  Apanta,  or  Com- 
plete Works,"  which  is  all  that  has  yet  been  published  (aa 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends),  contains  three  tragedies,  en- 
titled Blachabas,  the  Traveller,  and  the  Messiah.  The  first 
treats  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Qreek  race,  the  second  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  romance,  "  melancholy  love  being 
its  chief  subject."  The  character  of  the  third  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title.  The  style  of  these  three  poems  ia 
purely  Hellenic,  though  the  author  has  avoided  the  blunder 
of  attempting  to  introduce  the  ancient  syntax.  The  great- 
est fault  we  have  to  find  with  Soutsos,  is  the  inordinate 
vanity  which  disfigures  his  preface.  In  speaking  of  the 
various  metres  which  are  used  in  modem  Oreek,  he  employs 
quotations  from  his  own  poems  as  examples  ;  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  specimens. 
But  we  can  less  easily  pardon  his  egregious  self  conceit, 
when  he  not  only  compares  a  number  of  lines  from  his  tra- 
gedy of  the  '*  Messiah,"  to  some  of  the  most  famous  pas- 
sages in  Homer,  and  to  one  of  Tasso  (which  he  himself  tells 
us  is  yet  the  boast  of  Italy),  but  even  presumes  to  speak  of 
them  as  "  equally  beautiful."* 

•Tiff  aiiriit  Ipmimni  Iwn  are  his  wordi:— nptfA»yof  9U  r^  '  Arcyrj  II  Ssimv, 
19. 
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The  poems  of  Alexander  Sontsos,  brother  of  the  author 
^e  have  just  mentioned,  are  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 
Of  his  works  which  lie  before  us,  one,  entitled  the  "  Peri- 
planomenos,  or  Wanderer,"  is  a  poem  in  three  parts,  and 
contains  reminiscences  of  a  journey  in  western  Europe. 
Another,  "  Greece  in  conflict  with  the  Turks,"*  as  its  title 
implies,  is  descriptive  of  various  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution.  A  third  small  collection  of  poems, ''  The 
Panorama  of  Greece,"  was  published  in  1888,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  mirror  of  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  mal-administration  of  the  government 
during  the  Capodistrian  period,  as  well  as  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  society  at  that  time.  The  fourth  is  a  political 
poem  on  the  Revolution  of  September,  1848,  by  which 
the  Athenians  forced  king  Otho  to  grant  them  the  so  long- 
promised  constitution.  From  the  subjects  of  these  poems, 
the  character  of  the  composition  in  which  the  author  de- 
lights, may  easily  be  inferred.  His  style  accommodates 
itself  to  the  subject.  Making  occasional  use  of  language 
that  is  strictly  Hellenic,  the  poet,  notwithstanding,  never 
sacrifices  perspicuity  to  ornament,  and  willingly  descends 
to  the  language  of  the  market,  for  the  sake  of  being  spright- 
ly and  entertaining.  His  poems,  being  eminently  satirical, 
are  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes ;  and  his  songs  are  well 
calculated  to  be  popular.  Alexander  Soutsos  is  at  present 
as  violently  opposed  to  the  government  and  ministry  of 
Otho,  as  formerly  to  that  of  Capo  d'Istria.  The  political 
tendencies  of  his  various  writings  have  rendered  them  ex* 
tremely  offensive  to  the  government,  and  have  on  several 
occasions  givep  him  no  little  trouble.  A  year  or  two  since, 
the  police  of  Athens,  having  learned  by  some  espionage 
that  a  political  work  of  his  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
seized  both  the  printed  sheets  and  the  manuscript.  This,  i 
of  course,  was  done  in  utter  defiance  of  that  article  of  the 
constitution  which  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  for 
even  had  the  author  been  amenable  to  a  charge  of  libel  or 
treason,  on  the  publication  of  his  poem,  yet  the  laws  of 
Greece  provide  no  punishment  for  the  writer  until  that  mo- 
ment, nor  do  they  sanction  the  confiscation  of  his  work. 

ToL.  I.— No.  11.  16 
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.  There  are  few  Oreek  poets  who  possess  as  great  a  repu- 
tation as  A.  Bangabes,  who  is  also  well  known  as  an  ele- 
gant prose  writer,  and  as  professor  of  archieology  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Athens.  We  have  read  with  considerable 
interest  a  dramatic  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Phrosyne/'  which 
xefers  to  incidents  in  the  history  of  Ali  Pacha,  of  Epirns, 
at  first  the  determined  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
which  he  was  afterwards,  though  unwillingly,  instrumental 
in  advancing.  This  production  is,  it  is  true,  irregular  in 
its  composition,  an4  is  extended  to  the  immoderate  length 
of  four  or  five  thousand  lines,  occupying  more  than  a  half 
of  a  good  sized  volume.  But  the  '*  Phrosyne"  is  generally 
lively  and  interesting, — the  more  so  because  the  author 
chose  a  subject  which  acquires  a  romantic  charm,  from  its 
association  with  the  recovery  of  Oreek  freedom,  while  it  is 
recent  enough  to  be  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. How  far  the  loving  character  attributed  to  Mouo- 
tares,  the  Pacha's  son,  is  reconcilable  with  his  subsequent 
bloody  career,  is  open  to  some  question.  The  poetical 
works  of  Bangabes  have  been  collected  in  a  couple  of 
Yolnmes,  published  at  Athens,  in  the  years  1837  and 
1840. 

We  have  not  space  to  say  much  of  Salomes,  whose  poems 
have  been  highly  commended,  or  of  some  of  the  younger 
poets,  such  as  Coumanoudes,  who  have  come  more  recently 
before  the  public.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning 
the  name  of  Athanasius  Ghristopoulos,  a  more  ancient  author. 
This  writer  may,  indeed,  be  styled  with  truth  a  new  Anacreon. 
We  scarcely  know,  however,  whether  his  productions  should 
be  classed  with  the  literature  of  modern  Greece ;  for  they 
are  found  rather  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  in  collec- 
tions of  popular  songs,  than  in  books.  Confining  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  lyrical  composition,  he  excelled  im- 
measurably all  his  competitors.  There  is  no  pompous  affec- 
tation of  learning  in  his  poems,  but,  written  in  language 
which  all  understand,  and  yet  is  displeasing  to  none,  they 
Qxhibit  a  charming  freshness  and  simplicity.  "  His  verses," 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his  fellow-poets, ''  inspired  in 
the  midst  of  flowery  meads,  and  written  by  soft  murmuring 
rivulets,  have  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  and  the  myrtle,  and 
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glSda  naturally  as  staraaoifi  of  water /'^  0br|8topoal06  hsM 
avoided  the  mistake,  into  which  a  poet  ia  hie  circamBtanoes 
would  be  <mo8t  likely  to  fSiU, — ^we  mean  a  servile  imitation 
of  the  anciento,  and  a  oonsequent  degree  of  constraint.  In 
this  respect  we  know  no  other  modern  poet  who  can  com- 
pare with  him.  His  beautiful  address  to  the  sun  is  as  pleas^ 
ing  to  us  for  its  naivete,  as  almost  any  of  the  odes  of  Ana- 
creon,  to  some  of  which  it  is  similar.  This  powi,  and  an 
ode  to  a  nightingale,  remind  one  of  the  song  beginning 
with  the  words,  "  Oh,  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south,'' 
etc.,  in  Tennyson's  Princess. 

Bat  we  must  leave  the  poets,  to  pay  some  attention  to  a 
flaw  of  the  principal  contemporary  prose  writers.  We  give 
the  first  place  among  these,  in  virtue  of  seniority,  and  a  long 
sustained  reputation,  to  Neophytus  Bambas,  the  venerable 
Professor  of  Bhetoric  in  the  University  of  Athens.  He  is 
ainan  of  small  stature,  of  some  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
a  benevolent  face,  and  exceedingly  agreeable  manners.  A 
monk  by  profession,  he  has  few  of  those  prejudices  which 
disgrace  that  class  in  Greece ;  and  receives  with  cordiality 
every  foreigner  who  is  recommended  to  him  as  a  friend  to 
truth  or  to  letters.  His  extensive  learning,  acquired  partly 
in  his  native  island  of  Scio,  but  perfected  at  Paris,  together 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
suitable  person  for  undertaking  the  version  of  the  Bible  in 
modem  Greek  ;  and  this  task  was  confided  to  him  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  translation,  which 
he  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  two  fellow-laborers, 
is  acknowledged  to  possess  great  merit,  and  has  been  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  country.  Adhering,  as  it  does, 
with  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  original,  it  varies  in  many 
places  from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, — a  circumstance 
which  the  clergy  have  not  failed,  in  many  cases,  to  use  as  a 
handle  for  hindering  the  people  from  reading  it.  The  style 
of  the  translation  is  very  creditable,  but  the  translators 
have  not  hesitated,  where  circumstances  require  it,  to  sacri- 


*  Ales.  8onUo%  in  his  poetical  ^EwtwroXk  spds  t6w  fimaiUa  *£2abwa»  I  29  et  Mq. 
He  informs  us  that  Christoponloe  was  a  Fanariote^  a  native  of  GoDetantioo- 
pie;  and  cooMqueatly  brought  up  in  the  mi<Ut  of  Byzantine  loxorj  and 
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Aoe  elegance  to  perspicaitj.  Such,  however,  have  been  die 
gigantic  strides  with  which  the  langoage  has  adyanced, 
during  even  the  short  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  a 
new  translation  has  become  necessary.  Considerable  alter- 
ations have  in  fact  been  made  in  the  recent  editions.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  books  of  a  popular  kind.* 

Among  the  Oreeks  Bambas  is  better  known  as  a  professor 
of  distinguished  talents,  and  as  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  Elements  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Rhetoric,  and 
of  several  Greek  grammars.  One  of  these  contains  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  ancient  and  modem  forms,  and  seems 
to  be  written  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner.  It  would  be 
rery  useful  to  any  scholar  who  wishes  to  study  the  similari- 
ties and  diflferences  in  the  two  languages.  One  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Bambas  is  his  volume  of  notes  on  seve- 
ral of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which  are  of  an  exe- 
getical  and  historical  nature,  and  are  unaccompanied  by  the 
text  of  the  orator. 

.  It  is,  however,  to  be  r^retted  that  the  learned  Professor 
has  of  late  years  attached  himself  more  and  more  to  the 
Russian  or  Napa^n  party,  which  is  hostile  to  the  reformar 
tion  of  the  church,  and  opposed  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, whilst  it  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  ad-  ^ 
vancement  of  the  national  ambition.  The  weight  of  Bam- 
bas will  thus  be  lost  to  the  cause  which  at  present  needs  the 
advocacy  of  every  patriotic  scholar.  In  the  recent  excite- 
ment at  Athens,  among  the  students  of  the  University,  we 
understand  that  his  pen  was  employed  in  inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  the  invasion  of  Turkish  territory. 


•  To  insUno«  but  on«  out  of  many  changM.  Of  all  th«  yariatioiis  of  di« 
modern  dialect  from  the  ancient,  probably  the  moet  lingular  it  the  entire  diraoe 
of.  the  infinitive  mood,  except  in  tenses  formed  by  meant  of  the  auxiliary  yerbw 
The  anomaly  arose  from  the  introduction  of  the  tstjunotiTe  mood  preceded 
bj  a  ooqjnnction,  in  placet  where  the  ute  of  the  inflnitiTe  wat  more  proper. 
Tliit  inaocuracy  spread,  until  at  present  the  phrase,  9i\m  fiw  IX6«^  hat  attained 
the  signification  of  /tcwiA  to  €ome,  while  9l\ta  ixetT»  denotes  timple  futurity. 
80  alto  the  ute  of  the  infinitiTe  at  a  subttantiye  with  the  article,  aa  r4  iymf 
riwttw  iwSptM—t,  thai  mm  $koM  nn,  it  replaced  by  that  of  the  tubjunetiTe 
and  eonjttnotion,  at  n  r»a  ik/f«fr<»w#»  e{  IwB^wnt,  In  most  eaiet  of  thit  kui^ 
the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  in  modem  Greek  hat  rettored  the  ancient  Ioiidi^ 
idiich  wt  ateuredly  weU  undentood  by  Athenian  readers,  but  are  Urn  int^ 
Ugjyble  to  the  inhabit— It  of  the  proTineet^ 
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Prof.  Aaopins,  who  holds  the  chair  of  the  Greek  language 
in  tiie  nniverstty,  ie  at  present  considered  the  best  philolo* 
gian  at  Athens.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on 
Syntax,  and  on  Classical  Antiquities.  In  the  thoronghness 
and  variety  of  his  acquirements,  he  resembles  the  lamented 
Goray;  and  has  been  instrumental  in  counteracting,  to 
some  d^ree,  the  loose  principles  of  morality,  which  some 
professors,  as  well  as  the  priesthood,  have  been  engaged  in 
propagating. 

Among  scholars,  A.  Badinos,  now  occupying,  we  believe, 
a  professorship  in  the  gymnasium  of  Patras,  is  much  es- 
teemed for  his  version  of  Herodotus,  which  stands  high  in 
public  estimation,  both  for  its  accuracy  and  the  correctness 
of  the  style.  The  explanatory  notes,  also,  are  valuable  for 
their  clearness  and  ability. 

To  the  department  of  antiquities,  the  investigation  of  the 
numerous  ruins  with  which  the  country  is  studded,  and  the 
determining  of  ancient  sites,  the  Greek  mind  has  not  yet  ap- 
plied itself  with  vigor  and  success.  Up  to  the  present  mo* 
ment,  the  best-informed  archaeologists  and  topographers  have 
been  foreigners ;  among  whom  Col.  Leake,  the  Englishman, 
stands  pre-eminent  Few  can  be  found  in  the  country  who 
have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  study,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  attain- 
ing  distinction.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  pretends 
to  be  most  studiously  careful  of  the  remaining  ruins,  and 
has  enacted  severe  penal  laws  against  the  exportation  of 
ancient  works  of  art,  while  the  people  manifest  a  patriotic 
indignation  against  Lord  Elgin,  ihe  spoiler  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  Something  has  also  been  done  in  the 
study  of  antiquities.  Mr.  Pittakes*  (who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  subject)  has  published  all  the  inscriptions  to  be 
found  about  the  capital,  together  with  much  antiquarian  in- 
formation, in  a  book  entitled  ''  L'Ancienne  Ath6nes."  An 
Archaeological  Society  has  been  established,  having  the 
same  objects  in  view,  and  by  its  publications  has  contributed 
to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  world.  Its 
more  recent  discoveries  are  more  than  usually  interesting. 


•  3fr.  FSttdEM  DuurtMd  a  orter  of  Um  fiunow  "UM  of  Atheni.'' 
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A  certain  plot  of  ground,  along  the  b«8e  of  the  ndrtilem 
side  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  was  found  fo  contain  some 
inscriptions,  from  the  tenor  of  which  it  was  suspteted  that 
the  Senate-house,  on  whose  walls  the  tables  of  laws  were 
suspended,  was  situated  there.  Means  were  found  by  the 
society  to  purchase  the  ground,  and  to  prosecute  the  ezca^ 
▼ations.  The  result  has  been  the  discoyerj  of  seraral  in- 
teresting inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  entire  is  a  oopy  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  made  in  the  year  387  B.  C,  between 
the  Athenians  and  sereral  of  the  islandsi  against  9parta. 
It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  historical  aecuraey  of 
Diodorus,  who  mentions  the  circumstance  and  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.^  Similar  investigations  would  undoubtedly 
disclose  even  more  important  historical  materials,  if  prose* 
cuted  with  the  requisite  energy. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  history  than  to  archsso- 
logy.  Historical  taste  and  accuracy,  howeter,  are  of  slow 
growth  in  themselves,  and  require  the  possession  of  large 
and  costly  libraries.  The  distinguished  historians  of  our 
own  continent  have  been  obliged  to  resort,  for  some^  of  their 
most  valuable  materials,  to  the  public  libraries  and  archives 
of  England,  Spain,  and  Holland.  It  is  not  remarkable  then, 
that  Greek  writers,  who  have  had  few  opportunities,  until 
within  ten  years,  of  consulting  even  the  most  indispensable 
works,  have  not  done  much  in  historical  literature.  They 
have,  in  fact,  confined  themselves  to  either  translating  ov 
compiling  from  the  histories  of  their  own  ancestors,  written 
by  Goldsmith  and  Grote.f  To  modern  history,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  their  own  revolutionary  struggle,  they  have 
made  more  considerable  contributions  ;  but  these  have  taken 
the  form  of  personal  narratives,  or  of  contemporaiy  chro- 
nicles, rather  than  of  dignified  history.  They  are  not  the 
less  important,  however,  on  this  account.  By  their  means, 
whoever  shall  attempt  to  write  a  connected  history  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  will  be  furnished  with  ample  materials. 
That  event  is  yet  too  recent  to  be  viewed  with  impartiality 
by  a  native,  still  less  by  one  who  wae  himself  an  actor  in  ite 


•  Diod.  XV.  27. 

f  Goldsmith^B  history  is  the  ordinary  text-book  in  aU  the  eommon  schoolt 
of  the  kingdooL 
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scenes.  Eren  a  foreigner  would  need  the  greatest  discrimi- 
nation to  discern  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  to  decide  how 
far  the  Greek  nation  has  disappointed  ^ny  just  expectations 
of  progress  in  civilization  and  intelligence. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Bevolation/'  by  Germanos,  arch- 
bishop of  Patras,  are  among  the  most  authentic  of  the  his- 
torical sketches  which  have  yet  appeared,  but  embrace  mere- 
ly the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  This  prelate  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  who  met  at  the  monastery  of  Hagia  Laura, 
near  Calavryta,  and  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  a  fact  which  invests  his  account  of  the  earlier 
events  with  considerable  interest.  He  died  in  1825,  on  his 
return  from  the  West,  whither  he  had  been  sent  on  a  politi- 
cal mission.  But  it  was  not  until  1887,  that  the  work  of 
Germanos  was  published,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Kastorches,  who  assures  us  that  it  is  given  to  the  public 
precisely  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author.  Of  the 
same  class  is  the  work  commenced  by  Speliades,  of  which 
one  large  volume  was  published  two  years  ago.*  A  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  the  "  Heteria"  of 
conspirators,  to  whose  efforts  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
was  in  part  attributable.  Mr.  Tricoupes,  the  Greek  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  has  recently  published  the  first 
volume  or  two  of  a  work  which  will  probably  afford  to 
foreign  readers  the  most  reliable  account  of  the  war.  But 
we  can  only  speak  of  its  merits  from  the  general  commend- 
ation with  which  it  has  been  received.f 

There  is  another  period,  to  which  it  seems  remarkable 
that  their  learned  men  have  not  paid  more  attention.  The 
age  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Cimon,  was  certainly 


*  We  Mw  this  book  for  the  first  time  at  the  village  of  Solos,  in  one  of ' 
the  most  retired  niTinee*  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  is  washed  by  the  far* 
famed  *'  deadly  Styx.^  A  hospitable  officer  eompelled  us  to  take  np  our 
quarters  for  the  night  at  his  house,  and  a  nephew  of  hi%  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  about  the  thrilling  events  which  occurred  in  the  neighborhood, 
brought  out  this  book,  and  pointed  with  evident  pride  to  a  passage  where 
his  fiither  was  mentioned  as  having  slain  not  less  than  eleven  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

f  All  the  constitutions  and  other  official  papers  of  (>reeee^  from  1821  to 
1S82,  have  been  ooUected  in  a  fe^  volumes  by  A.  Z.  Mamoukas,  and  form  ^ 
the  doeomentary  history  of  the  Revolution. 
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the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Greek  history.    Bat  it  has  long 
occupied  the  attention,  and  engrossed  the  study,  of  distin- 
gnished  men  thronghont  Europe,  and  nothing  but  merit  of 
the  highest  order  can  hope  to  win  laurels  among  so  many 
competitors.    Meanwhile,  the  history  of  mediseval  Greece, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  Greece  from  the  time  of  its 
subjugation  by  the  Romans,  has  until  the  present  time  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  even  the  merest  epitome.    And  this 
neglect  has,  unfortunately,  been  intentional,  arising  from 
the  prejudice  entertained  against  the  middle  ages.     The 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  descended,  not  from  Hellenus  and  Gecrops, 
but  from  a  horde  of  Sclavonian  settlers,  who,  it  is  said,  took 
possession  of  their  country  during  its  ages  of  barbarism, 
just  as  the  Albanians  (a  branch  of  the  same  stock)  seized 
upon  whole  villages,  both  in  northern  Greece  and  the  Korea, 
within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.    They  repel  the 
charge,  and  regard  its  supporters  with  mingled  indignation 
and  contempt.    The  first  place  in  their  resentment  is  un- 
doubtedly held  by  the  German  professor,  Fallmerayer,  who, 
not  without  a  display  of  learning  and  ability,  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  modern  Greeks  were  descended  from  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarians,  and  that  the  ancient  race  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    Such  a 
startling  theory,  carrying  with  it  so  slight  an  air  of  probar 
bility,  called  forth  numerous  "  refutations"  and  "  answers" 
from  the  Athenian  press.    Of  course,  no  definite  conclusion 
has  been  reached,  by  the  admission  of  both  parties ;  but, 
while  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  an  admixture  of  a 
Slavonic  element  has  been  introduced  by  successive  coloni- 
zations and  wars,  it  is  yet  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  is  not  of  Hellenic  origin.    Ex- 
cepting the  investigation  which  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  elicited,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  interest- 
ing portion  of  their  history  by  native  writers.    It  has  been 
abandoned  almost  exclusively  to  the  distinguished  historians, 
Buchon  and  Finlay.* 


*  M.  Bachon,  beiidM  re-publiahing  th«  ehroniole  of  the  ¥V«nk  oonqiiMt 
of  the  Morea,  U  the  author  of  the  "Nonyellee  Reeherohei  ear  1*  PrineijMMit^ 
FhuifaiM  de  Mor^e,"  and  other  writings  on  the  tame  lubjeet    Mr.  Finlajr'B 
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But  whilst  broad  and  inviting  fields  of  inyestigation  have 
been  neglected,  the  Greeks  have  not  been  altogether  nn* 
mindfnl  of  the  glorj  to  be  acquired  in  those  studies  which 
have  lately  become  popular  in  Western  Europe.  We  refer 
to  the  examination  of  the  treasures  of  literature,  so  long 
locked  up  in  the  Eastern  languages.  A  young  Athenian, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements, 
resolved,  in  the  year  1786,  to  leave  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople for  Calcutta,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  go,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  children  of  some  Greek  merchants  re- 
siding there.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  were  not  lost 
upon  the  studious  youth ;  and  besides  the  English,  he  like- 
wise acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian, 
and  Hindustanee.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more.  Do* 
metrius  Galanos,  for  that  was  his  name,  had  obtained,  by 
his  assiduous  labors,  such  a  competency,  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Having  deposited  his  small  fortune  in  the  hands 
of  some  trustworthy  merchants,  he  set  off  for  the  holy  city  of 
Benares.  There  he  clothed  himself  like  a  Brahmin,  as  his  bio- 
grapher assures  us,  "  and  following  their  customs,  and  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  holy  and  learned  of  their  wise  men, 
in  the  space  of  about  forty  years  he  not  only  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  philology,  but  also  was  ini" 
tiated  by  the  most  approved  teachers  into  their  highest  the- 
ology. He  made  such  attainments  in  their  virtue  and  wia* 
dom,  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  English  colonists,  and  the 
other  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  the  most  pious  Brahmins  and 
Indians  generally,  as  a  most  holy  and  learned  man."  Who* 
ther  by  this  language  our  biographer  intends  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  Demetrius,  during  his  sojourn  among  the  Brah- 
mins, abandoned  his  Christianity,  and  feigned  adherence  to 
their  creed,  does  not  appear.  At  all  events,  during  the  time 
he  spent  at  Benares,  he  devoted  himself  in  part  to  translat- 
ing some  Brahminical  works.  At  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  that  place  in  1838,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  he  left 
nearly  half  his  estate,  or  about  $6,000,  to  the  principal 


weU  known  "Greece  under  the  Romania''  "MeduDTftl  Greece^"  ete^  ere  in- 
tended to  form  n  eontinnoos  history  of  the  eonntry,  from  the  &I1  of  Goimth 
to  the  end  of  the  Uat  independent  duehy  in  Greeoei 
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aoodemj  of  learning  at  Athens  ;*  and  also  bequeathed  to  it 
all  his  manasoripts.  The  ftinds  were  employed  in  erecting 
the  bnilding  of  the  University  of  Athens,  where  his  mana- 
scripts  are  prtoerved,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been 
published  under  the  editorial  superyision  of  Mr.  Typaldos, 
the  librarian,  in  six  octavo  volumes.  They  consist  of  trans- 
lations of  various  poems,  and  collections  of  wise  and«moraI 
sayings,  some  of  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  learned 
Buropeans,  were  previously  unknown  in  Europe,  and  were 
published  for  the  first  time  through  the  Greek  version. 
The  accuracy  of  these  translations  is,  we  believe,  undoubt- 
ed ;  and  if,  indeed,  the  originals  are  new  to  the  literary 
world,  tiie  accomplishment  of  this  work  is  an  achievement 
highly  creditable  to  the  philology  of  young  Greece.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  but  domestic  sub- 
jects should  generally  possess  much  interest  for  the  Greeks, 
who  can  find  in  the  investigation  of  their  own  annals,  and 
those  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art  in  their  own  country,  a  more  appropriate  work  for 
the  present. 

The  discussions  arising  from  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
Greece,  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  work 
by  Pharmakides,  which  possesses  more  than  ordinary  inter^ 
eal«  The  church  at  Constantinople  had,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  held  undoubted  supremacy  over  the  whole 
orthodox  community  of  the  East.  The  Patriarch  was  the 
hMd  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Sultans  had  found  it  con- 
tmiient  to  make  these  officials  ready  tools  for  working  out 
their  ambitious  aims,  and  an  unmanageable  prelate  was  de- 
graded or  beheaded,  at  the  nod  of  the  Turk.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  the  Patriarch  then  in  office  was  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  of  collusion  with  the  patriots  ;  his  life 
was  at  once  forfeited,  and  his  body,  after  having  received 


*  Mad.  U  Comt«aBe  de  Oaspftrin,  in  her  Vcyage  au  LewnU,  i.  p.  208,  speakB 
dt  Omlanot  as  a  priett^  and  as  haying  died  at  Athens.  Whereas  his  hiogra- 
pher,  Mr.  T^paldos^  expressly  tells  us  that  his  uncle,  then  member  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Constantinople,  having  proposed  that  he  should  ent^r  the 
pfiealhood,  he  refused  on  aeoount  of  his  seal  for  letters  (p.  14).  Galanoe  died 
at  Beaaroi^  where  there  is  a  mmiument^  with  §m  English  inscription,  standing 
OTer  his  grare  (p.  80> 
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erery  possible  indignity,  was  cast  into  the  sea.  A  snooes- 
sor  was  appointed  of  a  more  pliant  character.  By  his  an* 
thority  the  rerolntionists  were  pronounced  rebels  against 
God  as  well  as  the  Snltan ;  they  were  declared  excommnni* 
eated,  unless  they  should  return  to  subjection  to  their  law* 
fhl  sovereign  ;  they  were  warned  that  by  their  contumacy 
they  would  bring  down  upon  themselyes  sore  judgments 
from  heaven.  This  paternal  counsel  was  again  and  agftin 
repeated,  even  after  the  successful  conflict  at  Navarino,  b^ 
tween  the  allied  and  Turkish  fleets,  had  assured  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  Qreeoe.*  The  consequence  was  that  the  biBh^ 
ops  and  clergy,  preferring  political  freedom  to  thdr  ecded* 
astical  allegiance,  became  independent  of  the  "  great  church'' 
at  Constantinople,  both  de  faeto,  and  in  virtue  of  several 
legal  enactments ;  and  finally,  by  the  express  deela^ition  of 
the  constitution  of  1848.  At  length,  in  1860,  it  was  pny- 
posed  by  the  government  that  amicable  relations  should  be 
resumed,  and  that  the  Holy  Synod  of  Constantinople  should 
be  invited  to  recognise  the  Greek  as  a  sister  church.  B«t 
instead  of  such  a  compliancei  the  synod  sent  back  an  epistle^ 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  "  Tome,"-^  sort  of  papal  bull 
under  a  Greek  name.  In  it  the  patriarch  did  not  acknoi^ 
kdge  the  church  as  already  independent ;  but  by  his  author!* 
tf  he  made  it  such.  He  did  not  recognise  the  acts  of  ils 
synods  as  right  and  valid ;  but  he  legalized  them  :  and  be 
eondescended  to  confer  upon  the  Greek  all  the  privileges 
which  other  churches  possessed.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
tills  studiously  worded  document,  which,  moreover,  provided 
that  the  ''  holy  ointment,"  or  chrism,  which  in  the  orthodox 
rite  of  baptism  is  smeared  upon  the  forehead,  hands,  and 
feet,  should  be  compounded  at  Constantinople,  and  brougkt 
thence  once  every  year  to  Greece. 

The  advocates  of  the  hierarchy,  in  their  acclamations  of 
joy  and  adulation,  elevated  the  precious  missive  to  the  skies. 
It  seemed  almost  certain  of  a  speedy  acceptance  and  ratifi- 
cation,  when  suddenly  a  single  adversary  at  once  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  question.    The  '^  Antitomns,"  as  it  was 


*  See  the  letter  of  the  Pfttriftreh  and  Synod  of  ConetMitinople  to  the 
Oreeka»  of  the  date  of  February  20,  1828,  in  the  Courier  of  Smyrna,  and  re- 
published at  Athene  in  1S62. 
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commonly  styled,  was  deyoted  to  a  masterly  refutation  of 
almost  everything  that  was  asserted  or  implied  in  the 
**  Tome."  The  author,  it  was  soon  currently  known,  was 
the  distinguished  Th.  Pharmakides,  a  man  of  great  acquire- 
ments, himself  a  priest,  and  professor  in  the  theological 
school  of  the  university.  An  old  man,  having  spent  his 
life  in  the  study  of  church  history,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  unravel  the  entangled  threads  of  the  production  be- 
fore him,  and  to  draw  out  one  by  one  the  motives  wbidi 
there  lay  unperceived.  He  exhibited  the  tendency  of  the 
document,  which,  by  bestowing  independence  on  the  Greek 
church,  virtually  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  withdrawing  that 
independence  upon  any  pretext  As  for  the  "  Chrism,"  he 
went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  its  use  an  innovation  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century.*  But  the  fearless  author  does  not  confine 
himself  to  this.  He  boldly  attacks  the  whole  system  of 
prelacy,  and  declares  the  hierarchy  to  be  the  gradual  pro- 
duct of  the  ambition  and  servility  which  early  invaded  the 
church.  "  The  mode  of  government,"  he  exclaims,  "  insti- 
tuted in  the  church  by  the  holy  apostles,  was  democratic, 
and  sacred  history  so  acknowledge  it.  The  churches  gra- 
dually tended  to  form  a  community  of  federal,  equal 
churches,  independent  of  the  secular  power.  *  *  After  the 
death  of  the  democratic  disciples  of  Christ,  political  equality 
was  for  a  while  maintained  between  the  numerous  churches ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  there  were  enrolled  in  this  federal 
league  rich  and  populous  cities,  yet  each  formed,  until  the 
fourth  century,  an  equal  church,  and  consequently,  the 
bishops  were  all  equal.  But  finally  the  episcopal  hierarchy 
appeared,  and  in  due  time  Popes  and  Patriarchs.  From 
ianocracyf  the  Church  passed  to  arisiocracy.^'  Again  he 
observes,  speaking  of  the  primitive  ages  :— 

''At  that  time  there  existed  no  ATx^hbishops,  Exarchs,  Patriaiehai 
or  Popes.  Every  church,  whether  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  bishop 
and  elder  or  elders,  or  of  an  elder  or  elders  only,  was  independent, 
and  governed  itselt  The  subjection  of  one  church  to  another  was 
unheard  of.    None  had  power  over  another.    But  equality  and  ira- 


'O  ZwSuit  TifiBt,  ^  44^  447. 
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tanity  are  Bofc  pleasing  to  hamm  pride  md  ambition.  Aoowdinglj, ' 
the  primiUTe  democratic  government  was  overthrown,  and  an  aristo- 
eracj  established  in  its  stead.**  , 

The  extracts  we  have  given  maj  suffice  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  which,  in  fact,  does  not 
relate  so  much  to  the  doctrines,  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Its  influence  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  time 
was  sudden  and  powerful.  The  whole  edition  of  two  thou- 
sand copies  was  exhausted  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  the  strength  of  its  arguments  may  be  inferred  no  less 
firom  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party,  than  from  the  plea- 
sure of  the  liberals.  The  *'  tome"  has  been  abandoned,  and 
nothing  more  is  now  heard  about  the  scheme  of  union.  The 
style  of  Pharmakides  is  good,  but  like  most  of  the  theolo- 
gical writers  of  the  present  day,  somewhat  patristic.  His 
mind  is  vigorous,  and  his  mode  of  thinking  original.  With 
most  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  much  attached  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  which  he  reveres, 
not  only  as  a  revelation  and  a  church,  but  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  now  dissevered  branches  of  the  Greek 
race,  and  as  a  means  of  again  effecting  their  consolidation. 

In  reference  to  works  of  fiction,  we  do  not  know  that 
anything  worthy  of  mention  has  issued  from  the  Athenian 
press.  The  public  are,  however,  abundantly  supplied  with 
translations  of  all  the  principal  French  novels,  such  as 
those  of  Eugene  Sue,  Dumas,  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
There  has  been  less  taste  manifested  for  the  classic  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  we  doubt  if  any  of  Cooper's  tales 
have  ever  appeared  in  Greek  dress. 

Before  closing  this  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  modern 
Qreek  literature,  and  a  few  of  it,s  principal  authors,  we  can- 
not forbear  noting  the  marked  influence  which  the  judicial 
department,  the  bar,  and  the  learned  professions  generally, 
have  exercised  over  the  rising  taste  for  letters.  In  the  term 
learned  professions,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  include  the 
clergy.  Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  Greece,  has 
received  but  little  assistance  from  them  ;  though,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  this  circumstance  has  been  owing  to  their  ig- 
norance, rather  than  to  any  settled  purpose  of  retarding  the 
Tegeneration  of  their  country.    Some  noble  exceptions,  too, 
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will  be  found  even  among  those  whom  we  haTO  mentioned* 
In  jurisprudence,  the  greater  part  of  the  codes  of  laws 
have  been  drawn  fronuthose  of  the  French,  and,  as  we  eon- 
ceive,  very  unfortunately  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
those  treating  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration.  The  law 
terms  have  been  borrowed,  as  iSar  as  practicable,  from  those 
that  were  in  use  in  the  Athenian  courts  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  nomenclature  is  entirely  intelligible  to  a  good 
classical  scholar.  The  courts,  in  thus  rejecting  technical 
words  of  a  foreign  origin,  hare  materially  aided  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  language.  Talents  of  a  high 
order  have  already  been  exhibited  at  the  bar  of  Athens. 
Indeed,  the  Qreek  mind  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to 
excel  in  tha  legal  profession.  Acuteness,  vivacity,  and  en* 
drgji  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree ;  and  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  curious  the  perusal  of  the  speeches  of  the 
counsel  in  the  several  trials  of  Dr.  King,  and  in  that  of  the 
followers  of  Kaires,  as  favorable  examples  of  forensic  elo- 
quence. We  must  not  fail  to  allude  more  particularly  to 
the  defence  made  by  Mr.  Saripolos  in  the  latter  case,  valuar 
ble  not  less  for  its  eloquence,  than  for  its  classic  purity  ; 
and  more  interesting  as  containing  a  noble  assertion  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  both  in  respect  to  faith 
and  worship.  The  first  verdict  in  favor  of  the  points  con- 
tended for,*  was  the  result  of  this  eloquent  defence. 


*  Kaires,  a  natiye  of  Androa,  and  a  well  known  inend  to  education,  wai^ 
after  a  protracted  struggle  between  hie  disciples  and  the  fanatical  party, 
tried  by  the  criminal  court  of  Syra,  upon  the  accusation  of  haviog  publicly 
taught  atheistic  doctrines.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  with  three  of  his  fol- 
lowers^ was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  Barely  a  week  before  the  trial  of  the  appeal, 
Kaires  died  in  his  cell,  of  a  disease  contracted  in  tlie  loathsome  building  in 
which  he  was  confined.  The  appeal  was  tried  in  behalf  of  the  three  re- 
maining appellants.  We  transcribe  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Saripolos's 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  may  serve  the  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  language  used  in  the  courts  at  Athens : — 

*0  KatfiK  dwidaM^  icml  d»i$m¥i  dOuiot.  *Qs  wf6s  airiw  cari^y^v  h  ^tVif  iwi/tt*  rti 
viftov,  'AAA*  owio¥  fttya  ftiBmtm  tiwtt  wpis  rhv  httyttov  iuafoitftiw  oir^c  &  Oc^f 
tuklvms  iptivio¥  rov  dyaftapr^rov  ^uovriipfav  rov  t6»  Oc^tXor  Kufpirf  I  '0  'Y^«irr*f 
•Iwti  ixKa^ieaf  ivwrtow  lavrod  rhv  iiKti^  W{  rpii  t6¥  Kariiyopffiirra  hrX  a\ps9imfx^*  Ot€» 
ip(Xo¥  Kafpifv,  dniSti^t  irpo^M>(,  8rt  al  reiairai  iU*i   WKc^y0vvi   r4v  Afffiiit^ru 
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The  UniTomty  has,  however,  done  more  than  even  thene  I 

professions  in  advancing  the  cause  of  science.  The  pro* 
fessors  being  men  of  talents,  and  many  of  them  having  been 
educated  in  western  Europe,  have  exerted  a  great  influence 
upon  the  hundreds  of  students  who  daily  congregate  within 
their  lecture-rooms;  and  by  their  instrumentality,  more  | 

than  from  any  other  cause,  the  language  has  attained  a 
much  higher  degree  of  purity  than  would  have  been  deemed 
possible  thirty  years  since.  So  that  now  even  among  tiie 
common  people  of  Athens  quite  a  different  idiom  is  employed 
from  that  in  use  elsewhere. 

We  conclude  by  mentioning  the  principal  dictionaries  to 
be  found  in  modem  Greek  ;  both  to  exhibit  the  point  which 
lexicography  has  reached,  and  to  indicate  the  facilities 
which  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  a  language  and  literature 
just  beginning  to  attract,  among  western  scholars,  the  atten- 
tion which  it  richly  merits.  Among  the  lexicons  for  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  the  foremost  rank  is  held  by  that  of 
the  Archimandrite  Gaz^s,  republished  at  Vienna  in  1885| 
with  numerous  additions  and  emendations,  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the.  lexicons  of  Passow  and  others.  It  consists 
of  three  large  quarto  volumes,  and  contains  a  copious  sup- 
plement of  proper  names.  The  various  articles  are  exceed- 
ingly full,  the  meanings  sulficiently  numerous,  and  the 
examples  cited  abundant,  and,  in  general,  well  selected. 
It  is  a  convenient  work  for  one  who  wishes  to  compare  the 
variations  of  the  modern  from  the  ancient  language. 
Smaller  lexicons  have  been  published  by  Koumas,  and 
lately  by  Scarlatus  Byzantinus  ;  which,  however,  are  less 
fully  illustrated  by  examples.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  dictionaries  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  the  modern  Greek.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  at  Malta,  an  English-Greek  and  also 
a  Greek-English  lexicon.  But  besides  being  antiquated, 
they  are  meagre  and  defective  ;  and  when  a  word  has  many 
distinct  significations,  it  is  rare  that  all^  pr  nearly  all,  are 


r»v  9^0*kil  {md  ftSwov   r«d  "Yi^^orov   kf^wf    ic^tM^crci*   rovro   dl,  Atfri  |idM<  i 
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emmerated.  Many  words,  too,  in  both  hngoages,  are 
altogether  omitted.  For  the  more  common  words  of  con- 
Tersation,  however,  these  works  will  be  fonnd  very  nsefiil. 
The  Oreek-French  lexicon  of  Scarlatos  Bjzantinus  is  the 
most  complete,  as  far  as  related  to  the  higher  Oreek  espe- 
ciallj;  and  hence  sapplies  the  deficiencies  of  that  of 
Lowndes.  The  French-Greek  dictionary  of  Bangabes, 
Samonrkases,  and  Nicolaides  Lebadens,  is  constructed 
npon  the  basis  of  that  of  the  French  Academy  ;  it  is,  pro- 
bably, the  most  satisfactory  of  the  whole  series.  Bnt  in 
order  to  learn  many  of  the  words  used  by  the  people,  and 
which  rarely  find  their  way  into  print,  except  in  the  col- 
lections of  proverbs  or  popular  songs,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  more  ancient  works,  such  as  the  ''Lexicon  Tri- 
glosson,"  published  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since.  Even 
with  the  aid  of  this,  however,  the  meaning  of  a  popular 
word  or  phrase  will  often  be  sought  in  vain.  This  diffi- 
culty is  enhanced  by  the  differences  of  dialect  prevailing  in 
the  several  districts.  It  can  only  be  overcome  with  the 
assistance  of  the  oral  explanations  of  a  native.  But  an 
Athenian  can  by  no  means  explain  all  the  terms  occurring 
in  a  Laoonian  lament  or  a  Thessalian  song.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  is  only  true  of  the  popular  ballads. 

The  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  present  literature  of  Oreece,  may  perhaps  lead 
some  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  richness  of  its  con- 
tents. Its  progress,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  been  un- 
paralleled ;  if  the  short  period  during  which  the  nation  has 
had  a  political  existence,  and  the  difficulties,  both  moral 
and  physical,  attending  every  step  of  improvement,  are 
taken  into  view.  Twenty-five  years  of  repose,  after  a  war 
almost  of  extermination— and  these  years,  too,  disquieted 
by  intestine  commotion  and  foreign  interference — are  surely 
not  a  long  period  to  allow  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece, 
after  the  degrading  influence  of  twenty  centuries  of  sub- 
jection. An  impartial  mind  will  rather  be  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  what  has  been  done,  than  disappointed  at  the 
fiiilure  of  some  perhaps  too  sanguine  expectations. 

The  modern  Greek  language  must  not  be  undervalued 

*        -« it  has  lost  some  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  its  mother ; 

uld  it  be  forgotten,  that  more  than  half  its  apparent 
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moouthneee  ftrises  from  l^e  fact  of  pur  ears  being  accus- 
tomed etAj  to  what  the  Greeks  call  our  "  new-fangled 
BrasmiaB  pronoftciation."  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
&ct,  that  the  language  is  still  in  a  process  of  renascence, 
and  has  not  y^t  assumed  its  permanent  and  regular  form. 
Towards  that  form  it  is  undoubtedly  tending.  It  has  ad* 
Taiiced  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  unprecedented 
rapidi<7,  and  that  emancipation  and  progress  which  all  poli- 
tical events  betoken  to  the  Greeks,  will  probably  carry  it  much 
fiirther  within  the  next  qnartmr  of  a  century.  It  is  spoken 
by  a  raoe  of  great  capacity  and  energy,  warmed  by  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  their  ancient  models,  and  car- 
ried on  by  boundless  aspirations  after  freedom  and  improve- 
ment. Its  basis  is  a  language  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  all  afes,  for  its  unrivalled  copiousness,  flexibility, 
and  sweetness.' 

Qraiit  dedit  om  rotando 
Mom  loquL 

With  a  closeness  of  resemblance  to  the  jincient  Greek, 
which  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  between  the  Latin 
and  Italian,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  eliminate  its 
corrupt  and  barbarous  elements,  and  to  recover  its  ori- 
ginal strength  and  purity,  is  it  an  improbable  expecta- 
tion that  it  may  yet  become  the  finest  language  of  modern 
Europe? 


Art.  v.— Sblp-Cdlturb. 

jfn  AutolMgraphy.  My  Sch4)ols  and  Schoolmasters  ;  or,  the 
Story  nf  my  Education.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  "  The 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  "  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,"  Ac, 
Ac.    Boston :  Gould  <fe  Lincoln,  1854.    Pp.  537.    12mo. 

*'  Sblf-madb  men"  are  held  in  great  admiration,  especiatt;^ 
by  themselves.    And  yet  there  are,  perhaps,  few  popnlac 
Vou  I.— No.  IL  16 
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pbraaea  irhich  are  used  in  a  sense  so  indefinite  as  this.  It  is 
commonly  applied  to  men  who,  by  an  inborn  f<M?ce  and 
rngged  perseverance,  have  raised  themselves  from  obscurity 
to  eminence,  viihont  the  aid  of  liberal  education.  Sadi 
were  Banyan,  Adam  Clarke,  Franklin,  Dr.  Bowditch,  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  to  give  at  random  a  few  of  these  names  of  note. 
Yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  men 
attained  distinction  without  external  helps.  All  of  them 
owed  much  to  books,  whose  learned  authors  were  their 
teachers.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  number 
of  such  men  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  millions 
of  *'  self-made  men"  who  have  never  risen  above  the  common 
level  of  humanity.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  only  half- 
made,  or  not  even  made  at  all,  being  left  in  a  very  chaotic 
or  formless  state  of  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  resources  of  education 
able  to  make  anything  great  of  one  who  is  feeble  in  mind, 
or  in  resolution  to  use  his  own  mind.  Talent  and  culture 
must  go  together  to  make  a  first-rate  man.  He  was  both  a 
genius  and  a  scholar  who  said, 

Ego  o«o  itiidiiim  tine  diTito  Ten% 
Km  rude  quid  poisit  yideo  iogeniam ;  alteriiu  sio 
Altera  poecit  opem  re8»  et  oonjuntt  amice. 

'*  Heaven  and  earth  fight  in  vain,"  Goethe  says,  "  against  a 
dunce ;"  and  where  dalness  is  not  in  fault,  idleness  is  a 
terrible  extinguisher  of  intellect.  It  is  a  sound  maxim, 
laid  down  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  heads  of  our  American 
colleges,  "  Every  man  who  is  educated  at  all  is,  and  must 
be,  self-educated."  Or  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  He  that  chiefly  owes  himself  unto  himself,  is  the 
substantial  man." 

The  admirable  author  of  the  book  under  our  present 
nptice  is  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  He  makes  the 
following  comparative  estimate  of  educated  and  unedu- 
cated men  of  his  acquaintance  :  "  I  was  acquainted,  during 
the  later  years  in  which  I  wrought  as  a  mason,  with  a  good 
many  university-taught  lads ;  and  I  sometimes  could  not 
avoid  comparing  them  in  my  mind  with  working  men  of,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  guess,  the  same  original  calibre.  I  did 
not  always  find  that  general  superiority  on  the  side  of  the 
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'soholar,  which  the  scholar  himself  usaalljr  took  for  granted. 
What  he  had  specially  studied  he  knew,  save  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases,  better  than  the  working  man ;  but  while 
the  student  had  been  mastering  his  Oreek  and  Latin,  and 
expatiating  in  natural  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  the 
working  man,  if  of  an  inquiring  mind,  had  been  doing 
something  else ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  fact,  that  all  the  great 
readers  of  my  acquaintance  at  this  time — the  men  most 
extensively  acquainted  with  English  literature — were  not 
the  men  who  had  received  the  classical  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  framing  an  argument,  the  advantage  lay  with 
the  scholars.  In  that  common  sense,  however,  which 
reasons  but  does  not  argue,  and  which  enables  men  to  pick 
their  stepping  prudently  through  the  journey  of  life,  I  found 
that  the  classical  education  gave  no  superiority  whatever ; 
nor  did  it  appear  to  form  so  fitting  an  introduction  to  the 
realities  of  business  as  that  course  of  dealing  with  things 
tangible  and  actual  in  which  the  working  man  has  to 
exercise  his  ftu^ulties,  and  from  which  he  derives  his  expe- 
rience."   Pp.  854-6. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  natural  partiality  of  our 
author  towards  the  class  wherein  he  ranks  himself,  his  mode 
of  reasoning  here  is  like  saying,  that  a  man  brought  up  to 
make  hats,  with  a  thoroughly  scientific  instruction  as  to  the 
process,  and  an  artistic  culture  of  taste  as  to  the  form,  will 
not  be  able  to  patch  a  shoe  as  neatly  as  it  would  be  done 
by  a  cobbler's  apprentice!  The  "self-made  man,*'  who 
sticks  to  "  things  tangible  and  actual,"  must  be  a  very 
sorry  craftsman,  if  in  these  afiietirs  he  has  not  more  of  tact 
and  practical  efficiency  than  the  abstracted  scholar,  who  turns 
his  thoughts  mainly  to  laws  and  principles,  and  purposely 
narrows  the  stream  of  his  observations,  in  order  that  he 
may  deepen  its  channel.  Science  itself  may  unfit  a  man  for 
details.  It  is  doubtful  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren  could  put 
together  a  ^'  shanty"  as  well  or  as  quickly  as  a  Nebraska 
•*  squatter." 

The  advantage  of  the  student  is  not  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  SGOfe^  o£  the 
uneducated  man.  In  matters  to  which  they  may  turn,  their 
studies  in  common,  the  student  has  the  bensfii;^  if  his 
teachers  are  at  all  competent,  of  reaching  by  the*  shortest 
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track  the  latest  resnlta  of  scienee.  Bst  the  nnaided  seeker 
for  knowledge  has  to  feel  his  way,  slowlj  finding  out  what, 
if  he  knew  it,  had  already  been  found  ont  long  ago,  and 
repeated  hundreds  of  times.  And  even  this  he  effects  only 
after  making  scores  of  mistakes,  and  laboriously  correcting 
them.  He  is  more  hindered  than  the  regular  scholar  by 
the  infelicity  of  *'  not  knowing  his  own  ignorance,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  acutely  calls  it,  and  therefore  cannot  so  well  tell  what 
should  be  the  next  step  in  overcoming  his  deficiencies. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Mr.  Miller  himself. 
While  dwelling  alone  in  his  meditations,  like  a  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  solitary  and  isolated  tract  of  inquiry, 
he  was  much  puzzled  with  the  water-worn  pebbles  which 
lay  high  up  on  the  shores  of  his  native  frith  of  Cromarty. 
Were  they  created  in  that  state?  "No  workman  ever 
manufactures  a  half-worn  article  ;  and  the  stones  were  all 
half-worn  I"  He  was  lost  in  conjecture.  "  Geology  had 
not  yet  travelled  so  far  north,"  he  says,  ''and,  without 
guide  or  vocabulary,  I  had  to  grope  my  way  as  1  best 
might,  and  find  out  all  its  wonders  for  myself.  But  so  slow 
was  the  process,  and  so  much  was  I  a  seeker  in  the  dark, 
that  the  facts  contained  in  these  few  sentences  were  the 
patient  gatherings  of  years."* 

As  to  our  author,  he  certainly  owes  but  little  of  the 
scientific  repute  he  has  earned  to  the  parish  school  of 
Cromarty,  the  only  seminary  he  ever  attended.  His  desul- 
tory studies  here  came  to  an  end,  when  he  was  a  "  strapping 
big  boy,"  by  a  furious  scuffle  with  th^  master.  The  poor 
lad,  by  refusing  to  spell  the  word  '*  awful"  in  the  true 
pedagogical  style,  came  to  blows  with  his  teacher  ;  and  after 
a  hard  skirmish,  was  worsted,  and  had  the  meaning,  at  least, 
of  the  mis-spelt  adjective  imprinted  on  his  mind  for  life 
by  the  flogging  he  received.  In  this  blunder  and  disgrace 
.his  ''Status  pupillaris"  came  to  a  sudden  and  not  very 
.honorable  end.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  does  not 
refer  to  it  in  the  most  favorable  terms.  He  celebrated  his 
graduation,  and  took  his  revenge  in  verse.  For  making 
this  wretched  lampoon,  and  still  more  for  printing  it  in 


•  Old  Red  Sandstone,  pp.  7-9. 
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this  respectable  book,  he  is  fiiUy  entitled  to  another  castiga* 
tion  of  at  least  equal  sever!  tj. 

His  account  of  his  school-days  is  extremely  amasiDg,  and 
contrasts  very  oddly  with  the  high-wrought  pictures  of  the 
boasted  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  to  be  found  in  tha 
writings  of  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  and  other  am^i/etfr 
educationists  of  the  romantic  class.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  Mr.  Miller's  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  con* 
clusively  proves  that  the  mere  machinery  of  parochial 
schools,  excellent  though  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  capable  of 
yielding  the  most  valuable  results,  (like  any  other  ma^ 
chinery)  if  left  to  unfaithful  or  unskilful  hands,  becomes 
utterly  useless,  or  even  worse.  When  he  comes  to  speak 
of  his  religious  experience,  he  says, ''  I  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  standard  theology  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  the 
parish  school  I  had,  indeed,  acquired  no  ideas  on  the  sob- 
ject ;  and  though  I  now  hear  a  good  deal  said,  chiefly  with 
a  controversial  bearing,  about  the  excellent  religious  infln<» 
ence  on  our  parochial  seminaries,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  owed  other  than  the  merest  smattering  of  theological 
knowledge  to  these  institutions ;  and  not  a  single  indivir 
dual  who  had  ever  derived  from  them  any  tincture,  even 
the  slightest,  of  religious  feeling." — Pp.  357-8.  This  i$ 
certainly  pretty  strong  ;  but  he  supports  it  by  the  statement 
of  other  facts  of  a  like  character.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  hope,  however,  that  things  are  better  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  We  may,  at  least,  derive  a  timely  warn- 
ing from  his  experience  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
institutions  which  are  about  to  take  an  important  place  in 
the  educational  system  of  our  country.  When  the  Ghrift- 
tian  church  takes  the  work  of  education  into  her  own  hands, 
the  teachers  siie  employs  should  be  eminently  skilful  and 
competent. 

Our  author  s  meagre  schooling,  however,  was  well  pieced 
out  by  extraneous  aids.  This  son  of  a  poor  sailor's  widow 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  teachings  and  talkings  of  two 
uncles — fine  examples  of  the  better  sort  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  Scotsmen,  grave  and  godly  men,  readers  and 
thinkers,  who  greatly  encouraged  his  strong  fondness  for 
books,  and  for  JLhe  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  naturow 
Under  the  guidance  of  these  worthies,  his  out-door  occupa- 
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tiODB  and  amusements  brought  him  instruction,  and  nurtured 
in  him  a  patient  and  healthy  mind.  He  happily  passed 
that  ''dangerous  age,"  when  the  ebullitions  of  youthful 
blood  are  so  alarming  to  anxious  mothers.  The  ezcessiye 
flow  of  animal  spirits  then  breaks  out  into  many  extrava- 
gances, which  are  often  rebuked  and  punished  as  yices,  and 
which  often,  through  harsh  and  indiscreet  management,  do 
indeed  settle  into  vices,  and  end  in  ruin.  From  the  peril 
of  becoming  a  "  scan^o'•prace,"  oiir  "  fiery  youngling"  was 
mercifully  preserved  by  entering  at  once  on  a  life  of  honest 
toil. 

His  labors  as  a  quarryman  and  stone-cutter  were  lightened 
and  dignified — ^for  it  is  not  without  a  touch  of  sound 
philosophy  that  people  talk  of  '*  the  dignity  of  labor" — by 
his  close  scrutiny  of  that  stony  page  of  the  great  volume  of 
nature  which  was  thus  practically  laid  open  to  his  discern- 
ing eye.  He  became,  by  degrees,  an  acute  and  patient 
observer  of  facts,  a  collector  of  minerals  and  rare  fossil 
remains,  and  an  eager  inquirer  at  every  word  of  book  or 
inouth,  that  could  clear  up  those  mysteries  of  geology  in 
irhich  his  mind  was  more  and  more  absorbed. 

Oeology,  almost  the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  is  marked 
by  much  of  the  rash  and  venturous  spirit  of  youth.  This 
study,  thus  far,  is  a  curious  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy,  of 
patient  research  and  precarious  speculation.  Already  is  it 
half  buried  in  a  heap  of  its  own  shattered  systems,  each  prb^ 
pounded  at  first  with  all  confidence,  and  soon  exploded  by 
some  new  discovery  of  unanticipated  facts.  The  theories 
now  most  prevalent  lie  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance  dis- 
covery. What  a  complete  revolution  would  be  made 
throughout  the  entire  science,  if,  perchance,  a  stray  grinder 
should  turn  up  in  certain  secondary  formations,  or  a  piece 
of  clam  shell  be  found  sticking  in  the  heart  of  a  granite 
boulder.  But  no  matter  I  The  geologists  would  go  on 
undaunted,  and  even  with  augmented  enthusiasm  and  fuller 
assurance  of  faith,  to  re-create  the  world  for  the  thousandth 
time,  on  a  new  and  more  excellent  plan,  in  which  ICoses 
and  the  rest  of  the  "  awful  fathers  of  mankind"  must  meekly 
acquiesce.  Meanwhile,  till  the  bottom  is  reached,  and 
^thing  is  known  that  is  to  be  known,  we  shall  do  well 
e  with  care  all  the  facts  tiiat  are  brought  to  light ; 
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ttnd  let  fhe  theories  devised  to  acoonnt  for  them  lie  looselr 
on  the  top,  ready  to  fly  off  on  the  wings  of  the  winnowing 
&n.  We  may  admire  their  dream*Iike  ingennity,  as  we  do 
the  wondrons  sail  through  one  of  the  ancient  preadamite 
seas  so  beautifully  imagined  by  Mr.  Miller,  near  the  close 
of  his  charming  work  on  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  Let 
US  look  kindly  on  the  muse  of  the  *'  stony  science,"  as,  knit- 
ting her  stern  brow,  she,pores,  in  rapt  attention,  over  her 
rocky  records,  and  reads  the  opening  pages  of  the  past 
She  will  give  us  something  yet,  besides  collections  of  labelled 
stones  and  exploded  theories. 

Although  tiiis  autobiography  was  written  especially  to 
teach  the  laboring  man  how  to  use  and  cultivate  his  mind 
while  engaged  in  mechanical  occupation,  it  very  obscurely 
traces  the  author's  progress  in  his  own  chosen  field  of  study. 
A  better  account  of  it  could  be  given  from  the  incidental 
hints  scattered  in  his  earlier  work  on  the  ''  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone." He  there  gives  his  felLow  laborer  such  lessons  as 
these : — *^  Learn  to  make  a  right  use  of  your  eyes.  The 
commonest  things  are  worth  looking  at— even  stones  and 
weeds,  and  the  most  familiar  animals.  Read  good  books, 
not  forgetting  the  best  of  all.  There  is  more  true  philosophy 
in  the  Bible,  than  in  every  work  of  every  sceptic  that  ever 
wrote."  Acting  on  his  own  advice,  he  is  enabled  to  say, 
''  Gowper  tells  us  that  labor,  though  the  primal  curse,  '  has 
been  softened  into  mercy  ;'  and  I  think  that,  even  if  he  had 
not  done  so,  I  would  have  found  out  the  fact  for  myself." 
The  calling  to  which  circumstances  seemed  to  force  him, 
and  through  which  he  hewed  the  steps  whereby  he  mounted 
to  celebrity,  was  far  from  inviting  in  the  prospect.  "  I  had 
been,"  he  says,  ''a  wanderer  among  rocks  and  woods — a 
reader  of  curious  books,  when  I  could  get  them — ^a  gleaner 
of  old  traditionary  stories ;  and  now  I  was  going  to  ex- 
change all  my  day-dreams,  and  all  my  amusements,  for  the 
kind  of  life  in  which  men  toil  every  day  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  eat,  and  eat  every  day  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  toil  1" 

Noble  young  man  I  Amidst  the  coarse  fare  and  exposures 
of  life  in  "  bothie"  and  "  shanty,"  the  wearisome  toil  of  the 
quarry  and  stone-yard,  and  the  temptations  of  dissipated 
companions,  his  thoughtful  brain  and  hopeful  heart  kept 
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him  true  to  tbe  love  and  pursvit  of  knowledge.  He  liee 
Mt\j  earned  tbe  right  to  baj,  "  Noble,  upright,  ielf-reljr • 
ing  toil  I  Who  that  kaows  thy  solid  worth  would  be 
ashamed  of  thy  hard  hands,  and  thy  soiled  Testments,  and 
thy  obscare  tasks — thy  humble  cottage,  aud  bard  oouek, 
and  homely  fare.  Saye  for  thee  and  thy  lessons,  man  would 
everywhere  sink  into  a  sad  compound  of  the  fiend  and  the 
wild  beast ;  and  this  fallen  world  would  be  as  certainly  a 
moral  as  a  natural  wilderness.  But  I  little  thought  of  the 
excellence  of  thy  character  and  of  thy  teachings,  when, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  I  set  out  on  a  morning  of  early 
spring,  to  take  my  first  lesson  from  thee  in  a  sand-stone 
quarry." — Pp.  147-8.  He  pursued  his  method  of  noting 
facts  as  they  came  under  his  eye,  while  his  hand  was  busied 
with  pick,  hammer,  or  mallet ;  and  it  was  something  like  a 
doxen  years  before  he  b^an  to  generalize  his  facts,  and  to 
pass  on  to  theory  and  system.  To  this  he  was  incited  by 
some  crude  hints  from  an  old  school-mate  who  had  studied 
for  the  ministry.  His  first  assistance  from  without  was 
derived  from  a  book  of  the  Messrs.  Anderson,  published  in 
1884.  Once  started  on  the  right  track,  the  experience  and 
material  he  had  accumulated  soon  became  available,  and  he 
rapidly  became  more  able  to  assist  the  ripest  scholars,  than 
they  to  assist  him.  Buckland,  Murchison,  Silliman,  and  the 
most  eminent  geologists  of  the  time  concur  in  assigning 
him  a  front  rank  as  a  man  of  science,  and  a  fascinating 
popular  writer.  We  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
his  mode  of  training,  in  his  admirable  work  '*  The  Foot- 
prints of  tbe  Creator,"  in  which  he  completely  demolishes 
the  impious  schemings  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Yestiges  of 
Creation,"  who  is  one  of  those  who  cheat  themselves 

**  With  noisy  emptineM  of  leAraed  phraa«, 
Their  subtile  fluids,  impaots»  essences. 
Self-working  tool%  uncaused  effects^  and  all 
Those  blind  omnisoients^  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  Its  God." 

Says  Mr.  Miller,  speaking  of  his  coarse  of  protracted 
inspection  of  nature,  "  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
bearing  of  all  this  observation  7  I  by  no  means  saw  its 
entire  bearing  at  the  time.    I  simply  observed  and  recorded 
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beoaase  I  found  it  pleasant  to  observe  and  record."  Then 
noticing  how  tbe  wild  aorniisingB  of  Maillet  ''  had  given  a 
certain  degree  of  unity,  and  a  certain  definite  direction,  to 
his  gleanings  of  fact/'  our  biographer  adds,  "  I  have  mace 
seen  the  extraordinary  vision  of  Maillet  revived,  first  by 
Oken,  and  then  by  the  anthor  of  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation  ;' 
and  when,  in  grappling  with  some  of  the  views  and  state* 
ments  of  the  latter  writer,  I  set  myself  to  write  the  chapter 
of  my  little  work  which  deals  with  this  special  hypothesis, 
I  found  that  I  had  in  some  sort  studied  in  the  school  in 
which  the  education  necessary  to  its  production  was  most 
thoroughly  to  be  acquired.  Had  the  ingeuious  author  of 
the  'Vestiges'  taken  lessons  but  for  a  short  time  at  the 
same  form,  he  would  scarce  have  thoup^ht  of  reviving  in 
these  latter  ages  the  dream  of  Oken  and  Maillet.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  would  certainly  have  protected  him 
against  the  reproduction  of  the  hypothesis." — Pp.  381-8. 
Ail  honor  to  that  mode  of  training  which  qualified  the 
humble  stone-mason  to  confute  triumphantly  the  most  dan- 
gerous attack  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  ventured 
against  religion  by  science,  falsely  so  called.  Agassiz, 
i^ough  not  the  most  reverent  of  the  sons  of  science,  warmly 
acknowledged  the  complete  success  of  Mr.  Miller's  reply. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  what  secular  position  our  worthy  haf 
achieved  ?  It  has  been  said,  that,  among  Scotland's  men  of 
science,  Miller  ranks  like  Burns  among  her  poets.  The 
parallel  holdi^  too  closely  as  respects  their  requital.  The 
country  which  aould  find  no  fitter  reward  for  the  genius  of 
her  Ayrshire  bal^  than  to  arm  him  with  a  ganger's  stiek, 
has  found  no  bettei  requital  for  this  friend  of  Chalmers,  this 
valiant  champion  of'^he  Church,  this  grand  hierophant  of 
the  mysteries  of  her  g^logic  periods,  than  to  furnish  him 
with  an  editor's  pen,  that  he  may  drain  off  the  energies  of 
his  rare  mind  into  the  colndiiis  of  a  weekly  jvovincial  print. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  a  cheerfiii  and  pious  man,  a  hard  and 
useful  worker  for  the  good  oflSik  fellow-creatures,  very 
happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  who  know  a  true  man  when  they  find 
him. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  his  most  racy  and  interesting 
volumes  will  have  the  effect  of  making  such  self-made  men 
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fts  himself  more  common.  But  it  will  be  read  with  profit 
and  delight,  by  all  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
everj-day  life  of  the  Scottish  laboring-men,  the  slDgnkr 
traditions  of  the  history  and  superstitions  of  that  romantic 
oonntry,  the  yivid  sketches  of  her  wild  scenery  and  natural 
productions — and,  above  all,  the  stem  discipline  of  a  patient 
soul  rising  step  by  step  ''per  angusta  ad  augusta" 


Abt.  YI. — ^EcoKOMiGAL  Entomologt. 

«4  Treaiue  an  tome  of  the  Insects  of  Jfew  Engbmd  which  are 
injurious  to  vegetation.  By  Thaddens  William  Harris, 
M.D.  Second  Edition.  Boston  :  Printed  by  White  and 
Potter.    1852.    Large  octayo ;  pp.  514. 

Althouoh  it  will  be  nniversally  assented  to  that  the  stady 
of  insects  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  yet  very  fSetr  from 
being  duly  appreciated  by  our  countrymen,  or  from  holding 
tiiat  rank  in  popular  estimation  which  it  merits.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  as  a  characteristic  of  the  American 
people,  that  whilst  they  possess  little  relish  for  mere  scho- 
lastic science,  they  are  liberal  in  their  patronage,  and 
earnest  in  their  cultiration,  of  all  those  branches  of  know* 
ledge  which  are  of  a  practical,  utilitarian  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  study  of  the  in- 
sects of  this  country  has  been  so  greatly  neglected.  All 
the  other  prominent  branches  of  our  Natural  History,  even 
those  which  possess  very  little,  if  any,  ralue  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  The 
Mineralogist  has  made  known  to  us  every  crystalline  form 
of  all  the  varieties  of  fossil  substances  that  can  be  found  in 
our  rocks.  The  Botanist,  with  indomitable  perseverance, 
has  searched  out  every  insignificant  grass  and  worthless 
weed  that  v^etates  wiUiin  our  borders.  The  Ornithologist, 
calling  to  his  aid  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  has  presented  to 
us,  pictured  to  the  life,  every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe 
that  lurks  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  forests,  or  alights  for 
a  day  in  its  annual  migrations  across  our  territory.    The 
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Oonchologist  has  gathered  the  objects  of  his  fayorite  pur- 
sail  from  every  riyer  and  lake  and  marshy  pool  within  our 
bounds,  and  subdivided  and  named  every  trifling  variation 
that  can  be  discerned  in  their  form  and  sculpture — to  such 
an  extent  that  suspicions  arise  whether  it  is  not  a  puerile 
kickshaw,  rather  than  true  science  which  is  here  presented 
to  us.*  Though  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  that  have 
been  thus  accumulated  possess  scientific  value,  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  practical  utility.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  already  intimated,  not  a  little  surprising,  that 
in  our  country  these  branches  have  attracted  so  many  vota- 
ries, and  have  been  pursued  with  so  much  zeal,  whilst  the 
far  more  important  study  of  Entomologjwhas  remained  to 
this  day  still  in  its  infancy,  with  whole  families,  embracing 
scores  or  even  hundreds  of  species,  nearly  if  not  entirely  un- 
investigated and  unknown..  And  yet,  there  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  our  land  but  is  directly  interested  in  the  knowledge 
which  this  science  brings  to  light.  It  is  not  our  farmers 
merely  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  its  elucidation.  Every 
one  who  cultivates  a  garden,  nay,  every  one  who  has  a  fruit 
tree  growing  in  his  yard  or  a  bed  of  flowers  under  his  win- 
dow, at  one  time  or  another,  has  had  these  objects  of  his 
care  depredated  upon,  and,  it  may  be,  destroyed,  by  worms 
which  were  bred  from  some  insect.  Even  the  denizen  of 
our  cities,  shut  in  among  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  and  never 
enjoying  **  a  taste  of  Flora  and  the  village  green,''  is  not 
exempt  from  the  annoyance  and  damage  caused  by  insects. 
Whilst  the  carpeting  and  drapery  of  his  parlor  and  the 
clothing  in  his  wardrobe  are  fretted  by  the  moth,  his  kitchen 


*  Lett  thU  sUtement  be  regarded  as  unduly  Mvere  it  may  be  obtenred, 
thatk  in  some  incttancei^  we  are  informed,  it  is  impossible  oorreetlj  to  name 
a  fheD,  unless  it  is  known  from  what  loealitj  it  was  obtained,  or,  in  other 
irord%  it  cannot  be  confidently  decided  to  which  one  of  two  species  partieu- 
lar  specimens  pertain,  unless  it  is  known  from  which  one  of  two  lakes  or 
rircrB  they  are  deriyed ;  and  in  some  cases^  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
two  species^  so  called,  is  so  rery  slight,  and  specimens  present  themselres 
which  are  so  equally  intermediate,  that  whilst  the  eyes  of  one  person  lead 
him  to  pronounce  them  as  falling  upon  one  side  of  the  line,  those  of  another^ 
equaUy  experienced  and  astute,  cause  him  to  place  them  upon  the  other  sida. 
We  may  weU  ask,  of  what  value  do  distinctions  become,  when  they  are 
drawn  out  to  such  an  extreme  of  tenuity  f 
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and  store-room  are  infested  by  the  cockroach,  and  his  bed- 
chamber  is  nightly  haunted  by  the  mosquito.  With  every 
return  of  summer,  he  has  the  lines  of  Spencer  verified  in 
his  experience : — 

"  A  ftwarm  of  gnats  at  eyeniide 
Out  of  the  fens  of  Allan  do  arise, 
Their  murmuring  small  trumpets  sounden  wide  ; 
Whiles  in  the  air,  their  olustering  army  flyes^ 
That  as  a  oloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  sk yes ; 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest^  or  take  repast^ 
For  their  sharp  wounds»  and  noyous  injuriesi 
Till  the  fierce  northern  wind,  with  blust*ring  blasts 
DoUk  blow  them  quite  away,  and  in  the  ocean  cast** 

The  ideas  current  in  the  community  as  to  the  amount  of 
injury  which  we  experience  from  insects  are  very  contracted, 
and  come  far  short  of  the  truth.  These  injuries  are  not 
fully  appreciated  because  they  are  not,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, like  the  damage  done  by  fire  and  flood,  palpable, 
sudden,  and  sweeping.  A  little  loss  occurs  here,  and  a  little 
there,  and  because  these  creatures  commonly  only  tithe  the 
products  of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  and  leave  the  remainder 
to  man,  little  notice  is  taken  of  what  they  consume.  But, 
it  is  a  destruction  that  is  going  on  everywhere,  continually. 
And  could  its  aggregate  amount  be  accurately  ascertained 
and  told  to  us  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  should  be  appalled 
by  the  waste  which  they  occasion.  Groans  and  lamenta- 
tions, loud  and  long,  would  arise  from  every  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, in  view  of  the  vast  sums  which  are  hereby  annually 
lost.  Does  any  one  doubt  this,  he  has  only  to  look  at  what 
is  actually  taking  place  all  around  him,  every  day.  How 
is  every  tree  in  our  groves  and  forests  having  its  growth 
checked  and  its  luxuriance  impaired  by  these  tiny  objects  I 
Here  a  caterpillar  is  consuming  its  leaves,  there  a  colony  of 
plant-lice  are  extracting  their  juices  ;  upon  this  twig  the 
grub  of  a  gallfly  is  causing  an  unsightly  excrescence,  upon 
that  a  tree-hopper  is  regaling  itself  upon  the  sap  ;  here  a 
worm  has  perforated  the  bark,  and  is  now  mining  its  way 
deep  within  the  solid  wood  of  the  trunk,  there  bark-lice  are 
cankering  it  and  depriving  it  of  its  moisture  ;  look  at  its 
blossoms  and  you  find  their  delicate  petals  have  been  gnawed 
"^he  May-bug  or  some  other  phytivorous  beetle,  open  its 
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Bat  and  yon  find  a  plmnp,  well-fed  maggot  nestling  there. 
And  thus  from  the  time  that  its  vegetation  starts  with  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring,  until  the  fall  of  its  leaves  before 
the  chilling  frosts  of  autumn,  a  succession  of  insect  depre- 
dators come  forth,  each  one  to  revel  and  feast  upon  its  fa- 
vorite part.  That  tree  can  nowhere  be  found  in  our  land 
which  is  not  every  jear  attacked  in  some  one  or  more  of 
these  ways.  Occasionally  these  depredations  are  so  severe 
and  so  perseveringly  continued  that  the  tree  dwindles  and 
dies.  As  an  instance  of  the  destruction  which  these  dimi- 
nutive creatures  sometimes  cause  in  our  forests,  we  may  cite 
a  paragraph  from  Wilson,  the  ornithologist.  Speaking  of 
a  district  in  South  Carolina,  he  says,  '*  would  it  be  believed 
that  the  larvae  of  an  insect  no  longer  than  a  grain  of  rice, 
should  silently  and  in  one  season  destroy  some  thousand 
acres  of  fine  trees,  many  of  them  from  two  to  three  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  ?  In  some 
places  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around  you, 
are  dead  ;  stripped  of  their  bark,  their  wintry-looking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  tumbling  in 
ruins  before  every  blast." 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  injury  reaches  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  tree  or  even  a  part  of  its  limbs  to  perish.  It  sur- 
vives, nay,  it  is  vigorous,  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  depredations.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
every  wound  which  it  sustains  from  an  insect  occasions  some 
check  to  its  growth,  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  attain  its 
•full  stature  so  soon  by  a  dozen,  perhaps,  or  a  score  of  years, 
as  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  thus  injured  and  stunted. 
Thus  the  amount  of  timber  and  of  fire-wood  which  is  yielded 
by  a  given  quantity  of  land  within  a  specified  length  of  time, 
comes  much  short  of  what  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the 
molestations  the  trees  are  obliged  to  sqrmount.  And  our 
orchards  everywhere  have  the  quality  of  their  fruit  impaired, 
and  its  yearly  amount  lessened  many  bushels,  from  the  same 
cause.  The  present  year,  in  some  sections  of  New  England, 
the  palmer  worm  has  entirely  stripped  the  leaves  and  blasted 
the  iruit  of  every  orchard.  Last  year  the  ravages  of  this 
same  worm  were  mach  more  widely  extended,  even  to  dis- 
tricts where  it  had  never  before  been  known.  When  this 
subject,  therefore,  is  duly  considered,  we  think  every  one 
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the  branches,  the  leares,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  all  find  among 
the  inaect  tribes  some  species  apparently  created  for  the 
special  purpose  of  subsisting  upon  and  destroying  them. 

**  The  Jlowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhsbitonts.    Secure 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  ttone 
Holds  multitudes.     But  chief  the  forest  bough$^ 
That  dance,  unnumbered,  to  the  playful  breeze, 
The  downward  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow/riMi;  the  iiameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.** 

Nor  does  the  account  of  oar  noxious  insects  end  with 
those  which  prey  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Almost 
every  quadruped  and  bird  has  a  species  of  louse,  and  often 
other  insects  infesting  it.  Our  domestic  animals  in  par- 
ticular suffer  in  no  small  degree  from  these  annoyances. 
Witness  a  flock  of  sheep  huddled  closely  together  upon  a 
hot  summer's  day,  and  panting  for  breath,  with  their  heads 
downwards,  and  their  feet  stamping  the  dust,  to  protect 
their  nostrils  from  the  bot-fly.  Anon  one  of  them  may  be 
seen  shaking  his  head  and  darting  wildly  across  the  field, 
to  escape,  as  it  would  seem,  from  this  tormentor.  How  are 
our  cattle  also  harassed  and  tortured  by  the  gnats  and 
midges  that  swarm  in  the  cooling  shades  to  which  they  are 
driven  by  the  burning  sun.    Well  may  the  poet  say, 

"The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger." 

Who  would  suspect  that  such  diminutive  objects  could  be 
so  great  a  pest  to  animals  of  such  a  size  ?  By  filling  a  vial 
with  our  common  mosquitoes,  and  ascertaining  its  weight 
when  thus  filled  and  when  it  is  emptied,  we  find  the  average 
weight  of  these  insects  to  be  only  the  thirtieth  part  of  a 
grain.  A  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  weighs  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  One  would  naturally  exclaim, 
''  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  mote,  such  an  insignificant 
speck  of  airy  matter,  can  do  any  harm  to  the  compactly 
constructed  horse,  that  robust,  fleet,  powerful  animal,  two 
hundred  millions  of  times  superior  to  it  in  weight  and 
bulk  ?"    Really,  "  opposing  Bonaparte's  army  with  a  pop- 
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gun"  would  seem  to  be  a  rational  act  compared  to  the 
attack  of  sach  a  colossus  as  the  horse  bj  such  an  atom  as 
the  gnat !  Yet  we  meet  with  the  following  item,  now  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  : — "  An  Arkansas  paper  states 
that  not  less  than  one  hundred  horses  have  been  killed  in 
Union  county  by  the  gnats,  within  the  past  two  or  three* 
weeks."  Verily,  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  is  the' 
battle  to  the  strong." 

One  thought  more  before  we  leave  this  branch  of  our 
subject  The  honey-bee,  gathering  for  us  **  sweets  from 
every  flower,"  is  ontf  of  our  carefully  cherished  and  highly 
valued  servants.  But,  alas!  this  industrious  little  laborer 
is  everywhere  impeded  and  frustrated  in  his  work  by 
another  insect  which  takes  up  its  abode  with  it,  subsisting 
upon  the  comb,  and  continuing  its  devastations  until  it 
destroys  the  hive.  It  is  the  only  enemy  of  any  importance 
which  is  known  to  the  apiarist  How  much,  therefore,  is 
subtracted  from  the  enjoyments  oi  our  race  by  this  one 
insect,  the  bee-moth  I  If  it  could  be  banished,  or  if  some 
measure  could  happily  be  devised  by  which  it  could  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  hive,  bees  might  be  kept  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  by  every  family  in  our  land,  and  thus, 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  cost  and  care,  our  whole  population 
might  be  amply  supplied  with  one  of  the  most  delicious 
luxuries  in  nature. 

But  it  is  not  the  depredations  which  insects  commit  upon 
our  property,  only,  by  which  they  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice.  The  annoyances  which  wo  are  frequently  sub- 
jected to  in  our  persons,  from  them,  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
moment.  The  insect  which,  above  all  others,  is  most  fami- 
liarly known  to  us,  is  our  common  house-fly,  which  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  work  before  us  (page  492),  supposes  may  be 
distinct  from  the  analogous  species  of  Europe  {Mtisca  domes- 
tica),  and  which  he  therefore  names  Musca  Harpyia.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  harpy,  appearing  in  such  swarms  as  it  does  in  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year,  particularly  in  rooms  where  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  neatness  is  not  observed  ;  impuden.tly 
obtruding  without  invitation,  and  making  itself  the  first- 
seated  guest  at  the  dinner-table,  and.  ere  grace  is  said, 
&eely  regaling  itself  from  every  dish  upon  the  board.  And 
the  pertinacity  with  which  a  particular  individual  will  often 
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persist  in  reconnoitring  onr  faces,  or  assailing  other  parts 
of  our  person  which  are  not  covered  with  clothing,  in  order 
to  drink  up  the  perspiration  which  exudes  from  the  skin,  is 
often  excessivelj  annoying.  Another  flj  (the  StamoTn/s  cat- 
citrans  of  Linneeus),  though  it  so  exactly  resembles  the  com- 
mon house-fly  as  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  identical  with 
it,  is  too  voracious  to  content  itself  with  the  sanies  which 
perspires  from  our  bodies,  and  sucks  the  very  blood  of  both 
man  and  beast,  inflicting  in  this  act  a  piercing  bite  that  is 
most  tormenting,  as  every  one  has  at  times  experienced. 

And  what  a  pest  to  our  race  is  that  ^minutive  object,  the 
flea !  From  the  sum  of  human  comfort,  how  much  has  it 
abstracted  I  We  shall  all  be  disposed  to  address  it  in  the 
words  of  Jaques : — 

"let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can." 

If  we  may  judge  from  some  notices  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  prints,  the  English  and  French  armies  now  in 
Turkey  have  found  this  the  most  annoying  enemy  by  far, 
which  they  have  as  yet  had  to  encounter.  And  in  the 
Indian  villages  of  our  western  wilds  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  this  insect  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
does  what  no  other  enemy  is  sufficiently  potent  to  do — drives 
the  red  men  from  their  village,  and  obliges  them  to  select 
and  build  in  a  new  and  uninfested  spot.  As  is  well  known, 
during  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  wherever  rubbish  is 
permitted  to  accumulate,  this  detested  creature  breeds 
rapidly,  and  soon  becomes  a  most  intolerable  nuisance  to 
the  neighborhood.  And  there  is  no  city  corporation  so 
vigilant  but  that  in  one  place  or  another  within  its  bounds, 
these  insects  find  an  appropriate  residence,  and  there  nestle 
in  myriads.  The  warmer  climate  of  the  "sunny  south" 
particularly  favors  the  multiplication  of  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  noxious  insects  ;  and  in  some  of  the  cities  there, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  lady  to  cross  the  street  without  a  risk 
of  her  dress  becoming  infested  with  these  vermin. 

All  insects,  however,  are  not  of  the  noxious  character  of 
those  we  have  noticed.  In  an  economical  point  of  view, 
this  vast  department  of  nature's  works  divides  itself  into 
three  great  classes :  those  which  are  injurious,  those  which 
are  beneficial,  and  those  which  are  neutral  in  this  aspect. 
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Of  the  first  of  these  classes  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
second,  or  those  which  are  beneficial  to  ns,  it  is  eqnaJlj 
important  that  we  be  acquainted  with.  In  this  class  we 
find  the  silk-worm,  the  honey-bee,  the  gall  insect,  the 
cochineal  insect,  and  several  others,  which  are  directly  ser- 
Ticeable  to  man.  Bat  this  class  embraces  a  far  larger  num- 
ber which  are  indirectly  beneficial  to  us,  by  destroying  those 
species  which  are  injurious.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  most 
benevolent  provision  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  that 
for  every  noxious  species  which  He  has  called  into  exist- 
ence. He  has  also  created  one  or  more  parasitic  species 
which  prey  upon  and  destroy  the  former ;  and  hence,  no 
kind  of  insect  ever  becomes  excessively  multiplied,  but  its 
enemies  also  speedily  increase,  and  thus  in  a  short  time 
reduce  it  again  to  its  appropriate  bounds.  Thus  nicely  is 
the  balance  everywhere  preserved,  every  object  is  restrained 
within  its  assigned  sphere,  and  harmony  is  maintained  in 
all  parts  of  the  vast  domain  of  nature. 

The  modes  in  which  these  parasitic  species  attack  and 
destroy  their  prey  are  various,  and  often  deeply  interest- 
ing and  truly  wonderful.  Small  as  most  insects  are,  num- 
bers of  them  have  the  surface  of  their  bodies  infested,  more 
or  less,  with  still  smaller  lice-like  mites ;  or,  as  the  poet 
expresses  it, 

"Pleas  have  little  fleas  to  bite  'em, 
And  thiiB  it  goes  ad  infinUttm  f* 

Again,  a  vast  tribe  of  insects,  the  Ichneumon  flies,  have 
the  habit  of  piercing  the  skin  of  other  insects,  and  dropping 
an  egg  in  the  puncture,  from  which  hatches  a  worm,  which 
sabsists  upon  and  eventually  destroys  the  insect  thus  stung. 
It  is  mostly  larvas  or  caterpillars  which  these  Ichneumon 
flies  attack,  and  the  worm  which  they  generate  has  tlie 
instinct  to  avoid  injuring  the  vital  parts  of  the  caterpillar. 
It  thus  grows  with  its  growth,  consuming  its  substance,  and 
rendering  it  so  feeble,  that  by  the  time  the  parasitic  worm 
attains  maturity,  its  foster-parent  perishes.  Other  species 
of  these  Ichneumon  flies  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  that 
they  breed  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  An  egg  not  half 
ao  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin  thus  furnishes  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nutriment  to  enable  one  of  these  little  insects  to 
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grow  to  maturity  within  it.  Others  still,  destroy  the  insect 
when  in  its  pnpa  state.  Upon  the  bark  of  onr  forest  trees 
the  relics  of  the  pnpa  of  the  bark-Ionse  may  frequently  be 
found,  appearing  like  a  minute,  oval,  flat  scale,  scarcely  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  with  a  round  hole  perforated  in 
it,  showing  that  one  of  these  parasites  has  escaped  there- 
from, haying  eviscerated  this  minute  insect  in  embryo. 

Other  insects  still,  are  the  lions  and  tigers  of  their  race, 
by  their  superior  strength  seizing  and  holding,  and  with 
their  sharp  teeth  tearing  asunder  and  dcYOuring  their 
prey. 

A  large  number  of  insects  would  be  ranked  in  the  third 
class,  as  neither  particularly  beneficial  nor  injurious  to  man. 
^uch  are  the  water-beetles  and  other  aquatic  insects ;  the 
Ephemera  or  day-flies,  and  all  those  hosts  of  beetles  and 
flies  which,  in  their  larva  or  perfect  state,  subsist  upon 
fungous  plants,  and  upon  decaying  animal  and  yegetable 
matter.  Yet  these  subserve  important  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Many  of  them  are  the  favorite  food  of 
fish  and  birds.  Others,  by  speedily  removing  from  the  earth 
various  kinds  of  effete  matter,  indirectly  benefit  us  in  no 
trifling  degree.  We  can  readily  conceive  how  insalubrious 
our  atmosphere  would  in  all  probability  become,  by  being 
surcharged  with  offensive  odors  and  miasms,  were  all  the 
various  animals  and  plants  which  are  daily  perishing,  left 
to  decompose  gradually,  and  exhale  their  poisonous  gases, 
instead  of  being  rapidly  consumed,  as  they  are,  by  hosts  of 
insects  and  their  larvce. 

Every  one  will  perceive  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  economy  of  our  insects  is  indispensable,  if  we 
wish  to  escape  the  injuries  of  those  which  are  noxious,  or 
derive  advantage  from  those  which  are  beneficial.  A  per^ 
son  uninformed  upon  these  subjects  is  liable  to  commit  the 
^^eatest  mistakes,  and  bring  about  the  very  damage  which 
he  is  striving  to  avert.  On  one  occasion,  walking  with  a 
lady  through  a  garden,  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  which 
she  took  much  pleasure,  we  were  surprised  with  the  sad 
plight  of  the  currant  bushes,  their  leaves — to  an  extent 
beyond  anything  we  had  ever  beheld — presenting  that 
"  ^ated,  blistered  appearance,  and  reddish  color  which  they 
ire  when  infested  by  the  currant  louse,  and  we  remarked. 
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"  How  badlj  your  cnrrant  bushes  are  thronged  with  lice !" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  am  greatly  perplexed  and 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  for  I  have  taken  un- 
wearied pains  to  pick  off  from  the  bushes  and  destroy  the 
bugs  that  breed  them."  We  knew  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  select  and  remove  the  female  currant-lice  from  the 
colonies  amid  which  they  reside,  and  we  at  once  suspected 
the  injury  the  good  woman  had  unwittingly  been  doing, 
from  her  ignorance  of  the  history  of  these  insects  ;  and  we 
quickly  inquired,  "Was  the  bug  destroyed  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  half  pea,  and  of  a  bright  red  color,  with  some 
black  dots  upon  it  ?"  ''  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  surprised  to 
hear  so  exact  a  description  of  the  supposed  pest^  "  that  is 
the  very  kind  of  bug  I  have  found  on  all  the  bushes  where 
there  were  any  of  these  young  lice  ;  and  time  and  again  I 
have  searched  the  bushes  over  and  over,  and  destroyed 
every  one  of  the  old  ones,  and  still  the  young  ones  continue 
to  come  as  thick  as  ever."  ''  My  dear  madam,"  said  we, 
''you  have  been  doing  the  very  worst  thing  you  could  pos- 
sibly do.  These  red  bugs  which  you  have  been  killing,  are 
not  the  parents  of  the  lice,  but  are  a  wholly  different  kind 
of  insect,  called  the  lady-bug.  They  live  upon  the  lice, 
and  that  is  what  caused  them  to  come  to  your  currant 
bushes — their  food  being  so  abundant  here.  And  if  you 
had  let  them  alone,  they  would  probably  have  rid  the  bushes 
of  these  vermin."  This  information  surprised  and  delighted 
our  worthy  friend,  and  excited  much  regret  that  she  had 
not  sooner  been  enlightened  upon  this  subject,  as  it  would 
have  saved  her  many  hours  of  toil,  in  giving  "  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,"  as  she  had  done  by  exterminating  the 
very  insects  which  nature  had  caused  to  gather  there  to 
feed  upon  and  destroy  that  enemy.  This  one  incident 
shows  as  forcibly  as  a  dozen  lectures  could  do,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  information  upon  the  habits  of  our  insects 
should  be  widely  diffused.  When  walking  abroad,  we 
never  meet  with  an  insect  in  our  path,  but,  recognising  it  to 
be  an  injurious  one,  we  lengthen  or  shorten  our  steps  to 
crush  it ;  or,  an  innocent  one,  we  avert  our  footfall  to  pass 
it  by  unharmed.  We  thus  have  the  gratifying  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  doing  a  lUtk  goad  to  the  world  in  almost 
every  walk  we  take.    But  those  who,  unaware  of  the  ser- 
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vices  which  many  insects  render,  and  of  the  perfectly  harm- 
less character  of  many  others,  make  it  a  practice  indiscri- 
minately to  tread  upon  every  insect  they  meet,  do  snch 
mischief  as  they  little  suspect. 

The  cursory  notice  which  we  have  now  taken  will  suffice 
to  show  the  importance  of  this  department  of  nature's 
works.  And  although  the  tiny  creatures  which  we  have 
been  considering  are  everywhere  around  us,  inviting  our 
attention,  some  by  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  others  by 
the  beauty  of  their  colors,  others  by  the  eccentricity  of 
their  habits,  others  still  by  the  services  they  render  us, 
whilst  a  large  number  force  themselves  upon  our  notice  by 
the  injuries  which  they  inflict,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
they  have  been  so  little  studied  by  our  men  of  science,  and 
that  so  little  knowledge  respecting  them  is  diffused  among 
us  I  How  few  can  so  much  as  say, 

*'  In  Nature'!  infinite  book  of  seeresy 
A  little  I  can  read." 

In  Prussia  and  Germany  generally,  this  science  is 
regarded  as  of  so  much  moment,  that  its  rudiments  are 
taught  in  all  the  primary  schools,  and  the  pupil,  with  box 
and  net  in  hand,  is  accustomed  to  "go  a-field,"  frequently 
accompanied  by  his  teacher,  in  order  to  inspect  the  habits 
of  these  creatures  in  their  natural  haunts,  and  gather  speci- 
mens for  his  little  cabinet — whilst  in  every  agricultural 
school  and  university  a  professor  of  this  scienca  is  regarded 
as  indispensable.  But  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
is  the  institution  in  which  any  special  instruction  in  this 
science  is  given  ?  Where  can  the  teacher  be  found  who  is 
capable  of  imparting  to  his  class  any  acquaintance  with  our 
insects  ?  Indeed,  except  so  far  as  the  volume  before  us  is 
adapted  to  that  use,  we  have  not  even  a  text-book  whereby 
American  entomology  can  be  studied  I 

When  the  geological  survey  of  that  State  was  in  progress, 
Massachusetts  rendered  an  important  service  to  science,  by 
commissioning  several  of  her  most  competent  citizens  to 
investigate  the  other  branches  of  her  natural  history.  In 
this  volume  of  Dr.  Harris's,  we  are  presented  with  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  her  insects  which  was  thus 
made.    And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  showing  the  value  of 
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this  work,  and  the  great  call  there  is  in  our  country  for 
information  in  this  science,  that  of  all  the  reports  giving 
the  results  of  the  geological  and  kindred  surTeys  which 
have  been  made  in  the  different  states  of  our  Union,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  this  treatise  is  the  only  one  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  ever  been  called  for.  It  is  an  invaluable 
work,  and  one  which  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
talents  and  high  scientific  attainments  of  its  author.  In 
language  as  plain  and  familiar  as  the  sul^ect  permits,  we 
are  here  presented  with  descriptions  of  some  thnse  hundred 
of  the  more  common  species  of  our  insects,  particularly 
those  which  are  of  an  injurious  character.  In  most  instances, 
their  complete  history,  both  in  their  preparatory  and  their 
perfect  states,  is  given,  together  with  the  remedies  b^st 
adapted  for  the  destruction  of  those  which  are  noxious.  A 
more  judicious  selection  of  the  species  to  be  treated  upon 
could  scarcely  be  made;  nor  within  the  same  number  of 
pages  could  the  subject  be  better  elucidated  than  is  here 
done.  It  is  the  very  book  which  the  existing  state  of  things 
called  for,  and  will  be  regarded  in  all  coming  time  as  the 
pioneer  of  entomological  science  in  this  country. 

But,  able  as  this  production  is,  it  by  no  means  fully 
meets  the  exigencies  of  the  subject.  In  the  garden,  in  the 
fields  and  forests,  insects  are  daily  met  with,  of  which  this 
volume  gives  us  no  information — ^which,  indeed,  its  compass 
did  not  allow  it  to  give,  without  excluding  other  topics 
which  are  equally  or  more  important.  So  much  attention 
is  at  present  devoted  to  the  several  branches  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  arboriculture,  that  full  infor- 
mation upon  all  our  insects  is  urgently  needed.  A  person 
meets  with  a  particular  worm,  or  beetle,  or  fly — upon 
some  choice  fruit  tree  it  may  be,  or  upon  some  favor- 
ite flower.  He  is  anxious  to  know  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  this  intruder — whether  it  is  liable  to  injure 
the  plant  or  tree  on  which  he  finds  it,  or  whether  it  is  there 
lying  in  wait  for  some  other  insect  which  is  injurious,  or 
whether  it  has  merely  been  allured  to  that  place  by  the 
cool  shade,  the  fragrant  air  which  it  there  finds,  or  some 
other  casual  circumstance.  He  knows  not  whether  he 
ought  to  destroy  it,  or  cherish  it,  or  pass  it  by  in  indiffer- 
ence.   He  does  not  wish  to  act  ignorantly  and  blindly  as 
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did  the  good  woman  with  respect  to  the  tenants  of  her  car- 
rant  bushes.  In  fine,  he  requires  some  book  which  will 
fully  inform  him  of  all  the  insects  of  our  country  which  are 
known  to  haunt  that  particular  kind  of  tree  or  flower — 
where  he  can  open  to  a  description  of  .the  very  species 
which  he  has  before  him,  and  learn  what  are  its  habits. 
But  with  the  limited  knowledge  of  our  American  insects 
which  wo  at  present  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare 
such  a  book.  As  already  stated,  whole  fomilies  of  these 
creatures  kiye  as  yet  not  even  been  classified  and  named. 
A  vast  field  for  research,  and  a  most  important  one,  is  here 
open,  where  property  to  the  amount  of  uncounted  millions 
is  inyolved.  The  difficulties  that  are  to  be  encountered, 
the  perplexities  and  disappointments  which  one  experiences 
in  essaying  to  trace  out  the  history  of  any  species  of  insect, 
are  neither  few  nor  small.  It  is  these,  no  doubt,  which 
haye  kept  this  science  so  much  in  the  background.  But  its 
importance  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  longer  neglected. 
And  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
that  enlightened  liberality  which,  no  less  than  the  ample 
extent  of  her  territory,  has  won  for  her  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  "  Empire  State,"  has  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  her  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  which  to  haye 
an  examination  of  her  injurious,  and  other  insects,  com- 
menced ;  and  this  work  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  her  citizens  widely  and  favorably  known  from  the 
researches  he  has  already  made  in  this  science.  With  all 
the  other  departments  of  her  natural  history,  explored  in 
such  details  as  they  have  been,  New  York  could  not  well 
permit  this  highly  important  field  longer  to  remain  an 
unknown  waste.  And  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  which  she  has  now  commenced  may,  with  her  accus- 
tomed munificence,  be  continued  to  its  completion,  and  thus 
furnish — not  to  her  own  citizens  merely,  but  to  those  of  our 
whole  confederacy,  and  to  science  at  large— one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  which  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the 
present  store  of  human  knowledge. 
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Abt.  VII. — Thbognis  and  the  Moral  Poetry  op  Greece. 

The  moral  poets  of  Greece  constitute  a  distinct  and  re- 
markable class  of  the  authors  of  that  prolific  and  versatile 
race.  Coming  between  the  period  of  the  sensuous  and  gor* 
geous  epic  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the 
lyric  and  tragic  poets,  who  revived,  with  equal  faith,  and  a 
higher  form  of  poetic  art,  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
venerated  bards  of  the  Homeric  age; — ^totally  different 
from  both,  the  remains  of  these  moral  poets  form  what  may 
be  denominated  the  unimaginative  era  of  Grecian  poetry. 

The  character  and  genius  of  these  poets,  and  of  Theognis 
in  particular,  may  be  immediately  discovered  from  the 
various  names  by  which  their  productions  are  designated, 
'.^.^YtSfi'*',  ^cif»tuinii^  v^*$7^x*i, — sententiie.  We  are  not  to  ex- 
pect here  that  boundless  luxuriance  of  imagination,  that 
harmonious  and  majestic  flow  of  verse,  and  that  unceasing 
play  of  supernatural  machinery,  which  form  the  character- 
istic charm  and  splendor  of  the  epic,  the  first-born  of  poetic 
genius.  Everything  in  these  remains  bears  distinctly  the 
impression  of  the  gnomic  or  sententious  character  from 
which  their  name  was  derived.  A  distich,  generally,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  much  longer  passage,  is  employed  in  the 
statement  and  development  of  a  detached  idea — that  idea 
being  almost  always  a  moral  one,  and  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
pression didactic.  The  lessons  of  prudence  and  morality 
are  not,  as  in  Hesiod,  interwoven  with,  and  drawn  from,  the 
details  of  a  false  and  corrupt  mythology ;  but  though  the 
Grecian  deities  are  recognised  and  invoked,  the  compara- 
tively enlightened  minds  of  these  poets  turn  from  the  absurd 
inconsistencies  of  such  a  theology,  to  those  teachings  of 
worldly  wisdom,  which  possessed  at  least  inherent  truth  to 
recommend,  and  their  own  experience  to  enforce  them. 
Their  thoughts  and  illustrations  ai-e  all  drawn  from  the 
realities  and  the  facts  of  life  ;  they  are  not  fanciful  or  the- 
oretical, but  tangible  and  real.  The  idea,  not  the  mode  of 
its  expression  ;  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  a  useful 
maxim,  not  the  execution  of  a  brilliant  passage,  is  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at;  and  whenever,  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
thought,  a  melodious  verse,  a  pleasing  metaphor,  or  a  beau- 
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tifal  expression  occurs,  it  is  evidently  nothing  more  than 
the  moral  sentiment  itself,  polished  and  sharpened  to  an 
edge,  in  order  to  render  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  memo- 
ry more  sure  and  permanent. 

In  no  way,  indeed,  can  the  difference  between  these  poets 
and  those  of  the  Homeric  age  be  made  more  apparent,  than 
by  comparing  their  different  conceptions  of  that  divine  in- 
fluence which  both  invoked,  and  which  was  deemed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  essential  to  the  production  of  good 
poetry.*  The  Homeric  bard  was  iffin^ui  ^^•»,  "excited,  im- 
pelled of  Qod,"t  when  he  poured  forth  the  blended  tide  of 
music  and  song ;  he  relied  on  divine  suggestion  for  the 
facts  and  personages  which  entered  into  his  narrative ;  the 
very  theme  and  course  of  his  song, — 

was  not  of  his  own  selection,  but  given  or  prompted  to  him 
by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 


•  o{  r^  r'dotSot  .  .  .   0<L  L  847. 


PoeU  are  not  the  masten  of  their  lyre, 
Nor  can  they  strike  it  at  their  own  desire ; 
But  JoTo  himself  supplies  the  mighty  theme, 
And  guides  the  poet  by  his  will  supreme. 

But  the  humbler  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  gnomic  poet 
are  expressed  in  such  an  invocation  as  this : — 

*Q  2m,  Airrv^f  oU  .  .  .  Theogn.  i. 
OfiEspring  of  Jo^e^  Latoua's  royal  son, 
Thine  is  my  song;  both  ended  and  begun ; 
Thee  will  I  sing,  firsts  last,  and  chiefest  thee ; 
Hear  thou  my  son^  and  give  good  words  to  me. 

From  the  frequent  allusions  of  historians,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  gnomic  poets  was  large,  and  their  works 
of  great  extent.  Suidas  speaks  of  2800  lines  of  "  senten- 
tiffi,"  by  Theognis.     We  possess  now  but  about  half  the 


*  Socrates  speaks  of  poeta  as  ivBovvta^o^rtf,  '^  inspired,  possessed,  like  pro- 
phets and  soothsayers.** — ^Plato,  Ap.  Soc,  cap.  y\l 
t  Odyss.  Tiii.  499.  J  Odyss.  i.  847. 
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qntintity ;  and  Solon,  Phocylides,  Tyrtadus,  Mimnermiis,  and 
others,  have  snffered  probably  still  more,  by  loss  and  mu- 
tilation. From  the  disjointed  and  imperfect  state  of  these 
remains,  arises  much  of  the  diflScuIty  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
factory examination  of  Theognis.  Heyne,  in  his  preface  to 
the  gnomic  poets,  expresses  the  following  opinion  :  *'  I  am 
well  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  we  possess,  not  The- 
ognis  entire,  but  excerpts  from  Theognis  made  by  some 
learned  man,  who  has  also  introduced,  at  various  points, 
additions  and  insertions,  either  from  Theognis,  or  some 
other  of  the  elegiac  poets."*  This  view,  which  regards 
these  fragments  as  a  gnomology,  is  ccrtaioly  so  far  true, 
that  we  find  among  the  so-called  remains  of  Theognis  seve- 
ral interpolations  from  Solon  and  Tyrtaeus ;  these,  how- 
ever, bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  rest,  of  which  the 
authorship  is  undoubted. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  which  Theognis  appears 
to  us,  is  that  in  which  ancient  Greece  (as  we  shall  see)  also 
regarded  him— ras  a  teacher  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  and 
that  part  of  his  works  in  which  these  lessons  are  contained, 
is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  whole.  The 
general  moral  tone  which  pervades  it  is  not  only  correct, 
but  bold  and  decided  ;  and  even  the  maxims  of  worldly 
.  wisdom  appear  to  be  not  merely  the  teachings  of  a  cold  and 
selfish  prudence,  but  for  the  most  part  the  dictates  also  of 
an  abiding  principle  of  right.  The  great  moral  principles 
which  we  find  prominent,  as  well  as  our  poet's  views  on 
many  points  of  less  importance,  will  be  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words ;  and  here  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  appro- 
priate passages,  but  to  select  the  most  concise  and  forcible 
from  various  enunciations  of  the  same  thought  or  principle. 

The  great  primary  idea  of  an  almighty,  all-ruling  Provi- 
dence, is  often  expressed  and  constantly  recognised  by  The- 
ognis. As  an  article  of  belief,  it  is  thus  fully  and  broadly 
enunciated : — 

Gttfif  Hx««  ...  v.  171. 

Pny  to  the  godi» — for  with  th«  godi  is  power ; 

They  give  to  man  each  good  and  eril  hour. 


*  Hejnii  pre£,  pp.  ziiiL,  xsdv. 
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Another  couplet  asserts  the  direct  control  of  this  diyine  in- 
fluence over  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  men  : — 

CMiU  d^9p<iriM  ...  V.  165. 

No  man  \b  good  or  bad,  or  great  or  mean, 

By  his  own  choice — 6od*8  hand  in  aU  is  seen. 

The  omniscience  of  Providence  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
short-sightedness  of  man : — 

*'Ap9pm9t  il  fi&rai^  .  .  .  Y.  141. 

The  thoaghto  of  men  are  vain,  their  knowledge  nnaU ; 
By  hifl  own  will  God  shapes  and  goYems  alL 

And  reverence  for  this  almighty  power  is  eigoined  as  a 
safeguard  against  temptation  : — 

KvpM,  eeoif  a/Jod  .  .  .  y    1179. 

Wonhip  and  fear  the  gods — ^'twiU  make  thee  strong 
To  keep  from  saying  and  from  doing  wrong. 

Truth  is  another  cardinal  point  in  our  poet's  moral  code. 
In  one  passage  he  makes  it  a  standard  for  the  daily  action 
and  intercourse  of  men  : — 

•AXirOcru  ...  V.  1227. 

In  all  our  intercourse  let  truth  abide, 

More  just  and  noble  than  all  things  beside. 

In  another  he  argues  that  a  lie  injures  both  character  and 
interest : — 

'A;;^i|  fn  </^ce<$«v(  ...  V.  607. 
Small  grace  is  given  to  a  lie  begun, — 
When  ended,  'tis  but  shame  and  evil  won ; 
The  man  that  joins  in  friendship  with  a  lie, 
And  speaks  it^  has  no  honor  in  my  eye. 

He  enjoins  also  the  faithful  performance  of  oaths,  under  the 
dread  of  divine  displeasure  : — 

A^iUXtrBai  61  ^:\ot(  ...  V.  899. 

Fear  thou  to  swear,  and  break  thy  oath  when  given, 

Respect  thy  fiiend,  and  dread  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

He  applies  this  great  principle  also  to  the  regulation  of 
iendship,  a  subject  to  which  many  of  these  fragments  re- 
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fer  ;  and  he  eeyerely  condemns  not  only  treachery  and  de- 
sertion, bnt  also  pretended  good-will  and  selfish  flattery  : — 

Mj^  Itn  avhp  ...  V.  979. 
Be  my  friend  'willing  both  to  say  and  do, 
To  aid  me  with  his  hands  and  riches  too  ;— 
Nop  only  promise  fair  around  the  wine — 
But  in  his  actions  let  his  friendship  shine. 

And  elsewhere  as  follows  : — 

•AXX'  iXn  roiaerof.     .  .  V.  97. 

May  such  a  friend  be  mine,  discreet  and  kind, 
Who*ll  bear  my  foibles  with  a  brother's  mind. 

Justice,  or  practical  integrity  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  is 
another  point  which  we  find  much  insisted  on  and  often  en- 
joined by  our  poet.  It  is  thus  strikingly  presented  as  an 
essential  element  of  all  virtue : — 

'Ev  a  iiKatotrvvji  ...  V.  147. 

Justice  includes  all  virtues  in  her  own, — 

The  good  man  alwa^'s  is  a  just  man  known. 

The  consequent  precept  is  also  concise  and  forcible  : — 

'A/.9'  dptrii  Tf(0ov  ...  V.  466. 

Love  justice,  and  thy  soul  in  virtue  train, 

Kor  yield  thee  to  the  lust  of  lawless  gain. 

He  observes  elsewhere  that  this  principle  of  justice  will 
manifest  itself  by  active  beneficence : — 

r^  Si  iiKaita  ...  V.  647. 

The  just  man  knows  no  higher  joy 
Then  when  good  deeds  his  hands  employ. 

And  he  can  frame  no  better  wish  for  his  young  friend,  than 
that  his  life  may  be  guided  by  this  lofty  principle : — 

EW  tXm  ipY^p  ...  V.  1177. 

May  yon  ne*er  do  nor  bear  an  evil  deed— 

Thus  will  you  gain  true  honor's  highest  meed. 

Another  point  of  social  morality  enjoined  by  Theognia — 
for  his  ethical  teachings  almost  always  assume  this  shape, 
and  consist  much  less  of  abstract  truths  than  of  didactic 
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sentences  and  practical  precepts — is  the  daty  of  respect  and 
affection  to  parents.  He  represents  the  observance  of  this 
duty  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  general  regard  for 
right  and  justice. 

OUlv  h  dv^ptMovri  ...  V.  181. 

The  men  who  Baered  justice  well  fulfil, 

Hold  in  due  reyerence  their  purents'  will  — 

and  he  despises,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  neglect  their 
parents  in  their  old  age. 

01  i'dwoyilpisKOvraf  .  .  .  V.  821. 
Whoe'er  their  aged  parents  can  despise^ 
Have  amaU  esteem  or  honor  in  my  eyea. 

The  indulgence  of  anger  is  repeatedly  condemned  by  The- 
ognis,  as  being  both  wrong  and  injurious. 

Oi6lw,  K€pv\  6f^ns  ...  V.  1228. 

No  passion  worse  than  anger  man  excites— 

Its  wretched  pleasure  harms  when  it  delights ;  — 

and  he  thus  describes  the  misguiding  and  perplexing  influ- 
ence of  all  ungoverned  passion — 

^Q  npt  ith  Bvfu^  ...  V.  681. 

The  man  whose  reason  yields  to  passion's  power, 

Wanders  in  doubt  and  danger  every  hour. 

In  opposition  to  such  a  principle,  or  rather  such  a  want 
of  principle,  he  recommends  caution  and  cool  deliberation. 

BooXc^v  Hf  Kdi  rpit  .  .  .  Y.  688. 

Take  counsel  twice  and  thrice,  on  every  plan ; 

Harm  always  overtakes  the  heedless  man ; — 

or  elsewhere  as  follows  : 

Mn^y  iya»  cvto^ty  ...  V.  886. 

Be  moderate — a  middle  course  is  wise ; 

Thus  honor  will  be  gained — a  hard-earned  pdic 

To  these  general  precepts  we  add  one,  striking  both  is 
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thought  and  expression,  which  at  once  embraces  and  ex- 
pands them  all. 

Ovxp4ir(ycXf(<(y  .  .  .  v.  808. 

Swerve  not  from  yirtne,  but  her  cause  maintain ; — 

Tet  change  a  wrong  path  till  the  right  yon  gain. 

Theognis  makes  the  choice  of  associates  the  subject  of 
several  earnest  and  forcible  sentences.  As  he  attered  them, 
they  may  hare  referred  rather  to  birth  and  condition  than 
character  ;  but  this  does  not  make  them  less  effective  or  re- 
markable as  moral  precepts.  The  following  couplet  con- 
tains the  injunction  in  its  simplest  form. 

TaBra  f,ip  b^rttf  fa^i  .  .  .  Y.  81. 

Mark  this— mix  not  in  evil  company, 

Bnt  with  the  good  let  thine  acquaintance  be ;» 

and  an  excellent  reason  is  subjoined : 

For  good  men  wiU  to  thee  good  things  impart^ 
But  evil  comrades  will  corrupt  thy  heart 

These  quotations,  which  might  be  easily  extended,  present 
a  fair  outline  of  the  system  of  morality  contained  in  these 
remains  ;  and  the  same  high  tone  which  characterizes  these 
passages,  will  be  found  to  pervade  almost  all  the  ethical  part 
of  the  works  of  Theognis.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  repin- 
ings  at  the  allotments  of  fortune,  and  complaints  of  the 
seeming  injustice  and  partiality  of  Providence  ;•  but  that 
Providence,  though  sometimes  arraigned,  is  distinctly  and 
fully  recognised.  The  value  of  wealth,  and  the  horrors  of 
want  and  destitution,  are  fully  admitted  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  even  with  the  wish  for  the  one,  and  the  depre- 
cation of  the  other,  is  coupled  the  high-toned  injunction, 
ever  to  prefer  an  honorable  and  upright  poverty  to  unjust 
and  ill-gotten  affluence.f    The  mirth-inspiring  properties 

•  We  quote  one  such  passage : — 

Xft^fiara  itkv  6aifim¥  .  .  ,   Y.  149. 

Tlie  gods  with  riches  oft  the  wicked  blesi^ 
While  virtue's  portion  few  men  e*er  possess, 
t  B.vXm  i*ti9t0iap  .  .  .  Y.  146. 

Prefer  in  honest  poverty  to  live^ 

To  the  false  pleasure  ill^t  riches  give. 
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of  wine  are  often  recounted  in  strains  which  we  may  think 
better  suited  to  the  bacchanalian  song  than  the  sober  elegy ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  not  only  are  frequent  cautions  given 
against  excess,  and  limits  set  to  indulgence,  but  it  is  express- 
ly declared  and  reiterated,  that  "  to  drink  much  wine  is 
evil.*"    In  this  feature  of  these  remains,  we  cannot  but  re- 
cognise a  strong  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
written  about  five  centuries  before.    The  wise  king  of  Is- 
rael had  taken  advantage  of  his  lofty  station  to  make  full 
trial  of  every  earthly  source  of  happiness  :  and  to  greatness, 
riches,  mirth,  wine,  and  wisdom,  he  had  successively  looked 
for  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.    Each  worldly 
resource,  after  experiment  and  disappointment,  he  had  in  bit- 
terness pronounced  to  be  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;" 
and  as  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter" — the  lesson 
taught  by  repeated  failures — he  declared,  that  "  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments"  was  "  the  whole"  (not  duty 
only,  but  happiness)  "  of  man."     Our  heathen  moralist  did 
not,  of  course,  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  nor  were  his  ex- 
periments made  in  the  same  spirit,  or  exactly  for  the  same 
end,  as  those  of  Solomon ;  but  his  mind  seems  to  have  passed 
through  a  somewhat  similar  process,  and  to  have  given  out 
the  impressions  of  the  moment  with  a  like  simplicity  and 
disregard  of  their  apparent  inconsistency  with  each  other  ; 
while  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  abiding  convictions 
of  the  poet  recognised  a  Divine  Providence,  an  immutable 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  an  invariable  con- 
nexion between  virtue  and  happiness,  and  vice  and  misery. 
We  find,  in  fact,  between  the  writings  of  Solomon  and 
Tbeoguis,  remai'kable  coincidences,  both  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  not  only  of  ideas,  but  even  of  words ;  a  fact 
which  is  well  worthy  of  notice  and  reflection,  and  seems  to 
prove  that  the  thoughts  and  influences  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  even  at  that  early  day  penetrated  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Judea.     For  instance,  when  Theognis  tells  his 
young  friend  Kyrnus, 

'Arp^voXtf  Kol  ir^yos  ...  V.  S8S. 

The  good  man,  though  a  tower  and  fortress  strongs 
Gains  little  honor  from  the  thoughtless  throngs — 

•  0?r<»  ro<  9(Hiv  W9X^¥  uiuip.      V.  211.     CI  V.  W9. 
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we  are  immediately  reminded  of  Solomon's  parable  (Eccles. 
ix.  13)  of  the  "  poor  wise  man,"  whose  skill  and  patriotism 
saved  the  beleaguered  city,  and  whose  timely  wisdom  re- 
ceived no  subsequent  gratitude  or  reward.  The  passage  in 
which  he  says, 

Ttfit^Yfians  irpi^rm,  ...  V.  KV^S. 

A  work  naended,  it  is  hard  to  scan. 

And  tell  how  Ood  will  finish  out  the  plan ; 

For  darkness  veils  it;  and  before  it«  close 

Are  Fate*s  dim  innes^  which  no  mortal  knowi^ — 

is  a  poetical  expansion  of  the  similar  thought  of  the  preach- 
er,— "  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketJi,  from 
the  banning  to  the  end"  (Ecc.  iii.  2).  When  we  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  to  the  misanthropy  of  heathen  scepticism 
the  melancholy,  yet  beautiful  passage, 

Iliyruy  ^  fth  ^diNU.  ...  V.  425.* 
The  happiest  lot  ia,  never  to  be  bora, 
Nor  see  the  radiance  of  the  rising  mom ; 
Or  else,  to  perish  in  the  hour  of  birth, 
And  lie  deep  buried  in  the  friendly  earth,^- 

our  hasty  judgment  must  be  checked  when  we  remember  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  a  passage  in  Ecclesiastes  (iv.  2,  8) : 
"  Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead, 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive.  Yea,  better  is  he 
than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."  When  he  says 
of  the  wicked  man, 

EiKdi  r4r  ir«dr.  .  .  .  Y.  279. 

The  laws  of  jnstiee  wicked  men  decry, 
Fearing  no  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  high,— • 

the  familiar  verse  of  Ecclesiastes  (viii.  11)  comes  to  mind, — 


*  Orotiiis*s  exquisite  Latin  version  of  this  passage  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  origiiiaL 

Optima  sors  homini  natam  non  esse^  nee  imquam 

Adspeodsse  diem,  flammiferamqne  jabar ; 
Altera,  jam  genitnm  demitti  proiinos  oroo^ 
Bt  pressam  multa  mergere  oorpiu  hnoMK 
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"  Beoanse  seatence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  ezecated 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sobs  of  men  is  fuUj  set 
in  them  to  do  evil/'  When  he  thos  recognises  the  impossi- 
bility of  avoiding  death — 

0€rit  firoiM  itMt,  .  .  .  y.  1187. 

None  for  a  ransom  from  grim  death  can  flee^ 
Or  grierous  trouble^  Vui  by  Fatt'a  decree, 

we  remember  that  the  Preacher  also  says  (viti.  8),  "  There 
is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit, 
neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death  f  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xlix.  6)  is  still  more 
striking; — '*They  that  trast  in  their  wealth,  and  boast 
themselves  in  the  mnltitnde  of  their  riches, — none  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ran- 
som for  him  ; — that  he  should  live  forever,  and  not  see  cor- 
ruption."   When  we  find  our  poet  complaining  that 

Ka2  «w^Mr  <^«f  rt.  .  .  .  Y.  6M^ 

The  wise  man  fail^  thte  fool  obtains  renown. 
And  honor  comes  to  every  low«bom  clown, 

the  sentiment,  though  less  purely  moral,  resembles  that  of 
Solomon  (viii.  14),  "  There  be  just  men,  unto  whom  it  hap- 
peneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked ;  again,  there 
be  wicked  men,  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the 
work  of  the  righteous."  And  when  he  adopts  a  Ume  of 
grave  warning,  and  admonishes  his  young  friend — ' 

M<|  nrt,  Kip'*,  iy9^9$tii.  .  .  .  T.  159. 

ISpeak  not  with  boasting  toogne — ^no  man  ean  say 
What  things  the  night  may  finish,  or  the  day, — 

we  seem  to  hear  the  very  echo  of  the  solemn  voice  of  the 
wise  king  (Prov,  xxvii,  1)—"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-mor- 
row ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

But  while  such  convictions  as  these  were  the  professed 
rule  of  onr  poet's  life,  the  rule  oertaialy  had  its  exceptions ; 
and  though  no  reader  can  fail  to  admire  the  lofty  moral 
tone  of  his  works,  he  will  as  inevitably  notice  the  vast  infe- 
riority of  the  highest  perfection  of  heathen  ethics,  as  here 
exhibited,  to  the  morality  of  the  Qo6|^.    We  might  search 
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in  vaiii  through  the  whole  range  of  aitdent  literature  for 
pnrer  precepts,  more  elevated  sentiments,  and  nobler  feelings 
tiian  may  here  be  fonnd  on  every  page  ;  and  yet  the  forgiv- 
ing, self-denying,  beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  refining,  elevating,  civilizing  infinences  of 
superior  rank  and  liberal  cnlture,  had  developed  the  better 
faculties  of  the  poet's  nature;  but  they  had  no  power  to 
restrain  the  darker  and  stronger  passions  of  his  depraved 
heart.  The  greater  part  of  his  poetry,  like  the  quotations 
already  made,  is  both  pure  and  noble  ;  but  other  portions 
present  bo  violent  and  startling  a  contrast,  as  almost  to  in- 
duce us  to  distrust  their  authenticity,  and  to  believe  that  a 
mind  capable  of  such  conceptions  as  the  former  would  never 
have  stooped  to  the  production  of  the  latter.  Sentences 
enjoining  moderation  and  self  restraint  are  followed  by  con- 
vivial snatches  and  descriptions  of  scenes  of  excess  and 
revelry  ;*  warm  expressions  of  affection,  and  earnest  incul- 
cations of  the  duties  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  are  strange- 
ly blended  with  denunciations  of  his  enemies  and  fierce 
longings  for  revenge  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  moral  reflections 
and  exhortations  to  virtue,  we  are  startled  by  passages  of 
covertly  immoral  or  openly  licentious  meaning.  Such  appa- 
rent contradictions  are,  in  fact,  easily  explained  ;  for  they 
plainly  show  that  our  poet's  practice  by  no  means  coin- 
cided with  his  theory,  and  that  his  own  life  was  not  always 
regulated  by  the  precepts  he  urged  upon  others.  Our  poet  s 
moral  theory,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  words,  was  certainly 
lofty  and  admirable ;  and  these  aberrations  from  its  well- 
defined  course,  are  very  evidently  the  workings  of  the  same 
*'  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked"  heart  which,  in  all  men» 
can  "  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue."  With  the 
aid  of  the  '*  light  that  was  in  him,"  which  his  writings  reflect^ 
he  came  fhi"  short  of  the  spirit  of  that  system  which  breathes 
nothing  but ''  good  will  towards  men  ;"  and  while  his  own 
words  tell  us  that  his  "  conscience  was  a  law  unto  him,"  they 
also  clearly  show  that  he  wilfully  disregarded  and  disobeyed 
its  dictates.  i 


*  One  of  them  (v.  608)  begins  with  the  word  Otwafiapiio^**  1  wn  heavx 
With  wine"—*  confeieioii  in  itoel£ 
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It  has  been  already  intimated  that  Theognis  was  regarded 
in  ancient  Greece  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom  and  yirtue. 
Welcker,  in  his  yaluable  Prolegomena  to  Theognis,  has 
cited  a  number  of  Greek  authors,  who  testify  to  the  high 
morality  of  his  writings.  Xenophon  thus  speaks  of  him : 
**  This  poet  has  discoursed  on  no  other  subject  than  the  vir- 
tue and  vice  of  men  ;  and  his  poetry  is  an  essay  {ryyyfm/i^ 
upon  men,  just  as  if  a  horseman  should  write  about  the 
equestrian  art."  "  To  this  testimony,"  says  Welcker,  "  con- 
siderable authority  is  added  by  a  passage  from  Plato,  where 
Theognis  is  favorably  compared  to  Tyrtasus,  as  to  bravery : 
*  We  say,  indeed,  that  this  man  (Theognis)  was  far  braver 
than  the  other  (Tyrtasus)  in  a  very  severe  conflict ;  almost 
as  much  as  his  justice,  and  prudence,  and  wisdom  are  supe- 
rior.' "  Welcker  next  quotes  a  long  passage  from  Isocrates, 
part  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  They  say  that  these  (Hesiod, 
Theognis,  and  Phocylides)  are. the  best  counsellors  for  (the 
regulation  of)  the  life  of  men."  These  passages  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  Theognis  was  held  by 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  best  authority. 

To  these  testimonies  cited  by  Welcker,  we  add  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  Greek  fathers.  Basil  (of  Caesarea)^ 
in  a  discourse  urging  upon  young  men  the  advantage  of  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  cites  Theognis  as  an  instance 
of  a  heathen  writer,  from  whose  works  lessons  of  virtue 
may  be  drawn  ;  and  he  quotes  several  of  his  moral  precepts, 
which  he  commends  to  the  youth  whom  he  addresses.* 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  upon  a  point  which  would 
at  first  appear  to  introduce  a  degree  of  ambiguity  into  the 
moral  precepts  of  Theognis.    He  sometimes  uses  the  words 

Aymiiij    cr#A«f,    iixmtf^    &Q,,   and  their  opposites,  nmxiij    tii?iH, 

HtxH,  &c.,  in  a  social  rather  than  a  moral  sense,  so  that 
"  good"  and  "  bad"  mean  simply  "  noble"  and  "  plebeian," 
"  aristocrat"  and  "  democrat."  We  know  that  this  use  of 
the  class  of  adjectives  referred  to  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Theognis,  or  to  the  writers  of  his  time  or  class ;  but  this 
fact  only  extends  the  difficulty  without  relieving  it.  Any 
attempt  to  divide  those  passages  which  contain  words  sus- 


•  BmiI  wfit  T9%t  M»i(,  Ae^  M6  is. 
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ceptible  of  this  double  interpretatioa  into  the  two  classes 
of  political  and  moral  precepts,  would,  we  think,  lead  to  no 
satisfactory  result.  Welcker  has  attempted  this,  to  some 
extent  ;•  but  we  can  discover  very  little  internal  evidence 
in  any  of  the  passages  he  quotes,  to  show  which  of  them 
Theognis  intended  should  convey  a  political,  and  which  an 
ethical  signification.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  such  a  classifi- 
cation would  be  of  any  practical  use.  We  find  more  satis- 
faction in  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  confusion  of  epithets 
in  the  early  history  of  Grecian  society,  and  especially  in 
the  education  and  personal  fortunes  of  Theognis.  By  birth 
a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  Megara,  he  was,  of  course, 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  rank  ;  his  ideas  of  law- 
lessness and  violence,  of  defiance  to  all  government,  both 
divine  and  human,  were  derived  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  those  below  him  in  station.  For  there  he  saw  re- 
sistance to  authority  which  he  believed  to  be  lawful,  just, 
and  countenanced,  if  not  actually  ordained,  by  the  supreme 
deities  ;  there  he  saw  wickedness  joined  with  misery  ;  and, 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  at  very  little  pains  to  inquire 
whether  the  association  thus  presented  to  him  was  acci- 
dental, or  necessary  and  perpetual.  And  when  to  these 
prejudices  of  birth  and  education  was  added  the  effect  of  a 
successful  rising  of  these  despised  plebeians,  resulting  in  a 
revolution  which  drove  him  from  home,  friends,  and  fortune, 
we  surely  can  feel  no  surprise  that  our  poet  ideutified  the 
names  of  vice  and  democracy,  and  came  to  look  upon  virtue 
and  those  refined  manners  and  elevated  sentiments  which 
accompany  it,  as  the  special  and  exclusive  heritage  of  high 
rank  and  noble  lineage. 

These  fragments,  otherwise  so  confused  and  irregular, 
evidently  preserve,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  order  of  time. 
The  moral  and  political  advice  throughout  is  addressed  to 
one  person — Kyrnus,  the  son  of  Polypas.  The  first  pages 
are  filled  chiefly  with  forebodings  of  approaching  disturb* 
ance.  Then  follow  complaints  of  poverty,  and  all  the  mis- 
fortunes the  revolution  had  brought  upon  him,  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  despoilers  of  his  house  and  fortune. 


*  Weftker's  Prolegomena,  p.  zzz. 
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His  return  snoceeds,  with  all  tbe  rejoicai^  and  bright  «x* 
pectations  of  a  happjr  future ;  and  among  these  ooonrs  the 
mention  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Indeed,  to  nothing  do  ve 
think  that  these  fragmentary  writings  have  more  resem- 
blance, than  to  a  continnons  daily  record,  not  only  of  the 
events  and  occurrences,  but  also  of  the  thoughts,  fiaelings, 
and  opinions,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  regrets  and  wishes  of  a 
chequered  and  eventful  life.  They  i^pear  to  us  like  the 
contents  of  the  note-book  of  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  poetic 
genius — a  sort  of  poetical  ephemeris— in  which  the  facts  of 
his  personal  history,  the  feelings  occasioned  by  the  various 
changes  of  his  fortunes,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  derived  from 
his  own  experience,  and  the  precepts  of  morality  and  inte- 
grity which  he  had  found  most  advantageous  for  his  own 
guidance,  are  thrown  into  easy  and  graceful  vei:se,<— chiefly 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  a  young  man  for  whom  he 
felt  a  paternal  friendship  and  solicitude. 


Art.  YIII. — ^Db.  Schaff  as  a  Chubch  Histobiak. 

Higtory  of  the  JtposUJic  Churchy  voUh  a  General  IniroiucHon 
to  Church  History.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Meroersburg,  Pa.  Translated 
by  Edward  D.  Yeomans.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner, 
145  Nassau  steet,  1858,  pp.  684. 

We  have  been  said  to  exaggerate  the  Romanizing  ten- 
dencies of  Dr.  Schaff.  The  only  satisfactory  way  of  meet- 
ing the  charge  is  to  complete  the  analysis  of  his  system, 
and  bring  its  true  character  into  the  light  as  clearly  and 
faithfully  as  we  can. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Schaff  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
touch, — at  least  not  in  a  distinct  and  separate  way.  This 
had  been  done,  and  well  done,  to  our  hand.  A  very  able 
writer  laid  open  its  dangerous  and  inevitable  tendencies,  in 
the  Christian  Intelligencer,  almost  immediately  after  the 
••^Dcarance  of  the  book.    The  Princeton  Review  followed 
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in  an  article  of  great  ability,  wkieh  took  and  fully  saatained 
tliese  positions,  that  ''  Dr.  SctiafiTs  theory  of  historical  de- 
velopmeat  is  a  departure  from  the  orthodox  Protestant 
iriew  of  the  snbjeet  ;"*  *'  that  it  rests  on  a  pantheistic  basis  ;" 
'*  that  it  mast  very  serionsly  modify  our  whole  doclarinal  sys- 
tem ;"  "  that  it  coafonade  and  contradicts  the  scriptural  and 
church  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  essen* 
tially  modifies  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  both  as  to 
its  nature  and  application ;''  that,  "  finally,  it  includes  a  new 
and  thoroughly  anti-Protestant  view  of  the  Church."  '*  No 
man,'^  it  affirms  (and  we  think  proves), ''  can  hold  and  carry 
out  this  theory  of  the  Church,  without  becoming  a  Roman- 
ist," 

The  Literary  and  Theological  Journalf  also  analysed  it 
with  characteristic  vigor,  and  handled  it,  if  possible,  with 
still  greater  severity. 

We  thought,  then,  that  ample  justice  had  been  done  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Schaff.  We  despair  of  ever  seeing  its 
Romish  and  infidel  tendencies  exposed  more  clearly  than 
they  have  been  in  the  three  pieces  above  referred  to. 

We  have  undertaken  to  show  that  his  work  is  a  legiti- 
mate embodiment  of  his  theory.  Could  it,  in  fact,  be  other- 
wise T  Can  a  man  write  a  history,  or  construct  any  other 
work,  without  following  and  carrying  out  his  own  theory  ? 
The  theory  is  to  a  work  of  the  mind  what  the  base  line, 
outline,  and  frame-work,  are  to  the  building.  It  is  the  very 
idea  of  which  the  work  is  to  be  the  realization.  It  must 
pervade  and  rule  everything. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  should  undertake  to  write  a 
history  of  the  United  States,  setting  out  with  the  theory 
that  this  government  was  intended  by  its  original  founders 
to  be  a  monarchy,  and  that  the  course  of  legitimate  develop- 
ment would  finally  bring  it  to  that  form  (and  this  would  not 
be  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  theory  that  the  free  Church 
and  equal  ministry  instituted  by  Christ,  were  to  be  geneti- 
cally developed  into  a  papacy).  Could  he  write  a  true  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  on  that  theory?  Would  it  not 
necessitate  a  false  conception  of  the  very  subject  on  which 


«  Princeton  Review,  Jaa,  1854,  pp.  166-199.    f  ^^P"^  18M. 
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be  was  to  write?  Would  it  not  oonstantly  lead  him  to 
misstate  facts,  to  misinterpret  dociunents,  to  misrepresent 
actions,  characters,  and  event? ;  in  short,  to  shed  a  false 
coloring  over  the  whole  course  of  history?  Would  it  be 
safe  to  pnt  such  a  text-book  of  American  history  into  our 
public  schools?  Would  any  American  father  subject  the 
mind  of  his  child  to  its  influence  ? 

Dr.  Schaff  has  said  that  his  readers  were  at  liberty  to 
embrace  or  reject  his  theory  as  they  would ;  that  was  a  thing 
quite  distinct  from  his  history.  But  no  history  can  be 
viewed  apart  from  its  theory.  Where  lies  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  church  histories  of  Baronius,  Milner,  and 
Arnold  ?  It  is  in  their  theory.  This  determines  the  materials 
which  they  admit  or  reject,  and  their  disposition  and  con- 
struction of  those  materials.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Dr.  Schaff.  Never  was  a  theory  embraced  with  more 
enthusiasm,  or  inculcated  with  more  energy  and  adroitness 
than  his.  It  meets  you  everywhere ;  open  what  page  of  his 
history  you  will,  there  is  his  theory,  revealed  as  plainly  as 
the  order  of  architecture  from  a  single  face  or  angle  of  a 
building.  His  history,  in  fact,  is  his  theory.  It  is  in  form 
and  substance  what  his  theory  is  in  idea. 

The  true  issue  in  this  discussion  is,  Has  Dr.  Schaff^  under 
the  name  and  form  of  Protestantism,  advanced  the  great  ideas 
of  Popery?  Dr.  Schaff  is  a  member  and  minister  of  the 
Protestant  church  ;  he  is  a  professor  of  theology  in  a  Pro- 
testant denomination  ;  he  has  written  a  "  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,"  to  be  continued  to  a  complete  history  of 
the  Christian  church  to  the  present  time,  professedly  in  the 
Protestant  system,  and  **  for  the  benefit  of  ministers  and 
students  in  theology  ;"  he  has  largely  used  the  customary 
phrases  and  formul»  of  Protestantism.  Has  he,  under  this 
exterior,  insinuated  the  characteristic  and  essential  doctrines 
of  the  papal  system?  If  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  so 
stupendous  an  act  of  unfairness  (to  use  the  mildest  term  that 
can  be  applied  to  it),  all  minor  charges  in  reference  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  controversy,  must  appear  of  small 
account  Dr.  Schaff  is  a  diffuse  writer.  We  have  endeavored 
to  select  in  all  cases  the  salient  and  relevant  points  of  his 
statements.  If  any  one  will  point  out  an  instance  in  which 
we  have  erred  in  this  selection*  in  the  decent  tone  which 
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ought  to  pervade  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  those 
of  Christian  history  and  doctrine,  we  will  be  prompt  to  do 
him  justice.  But  is  our  general  conception  of  Dr.  Schaff's 
system  and  position  a  right  and  a  just  one  ?  Is  he,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  under  its  most  respecta- 
ble titles  and  its  current  phrases,  inculcating  popery  ?  That 
is  just  now  the  point,  from  which  we  cannot  be  diverted  by 
any  charges  of  inadvertence  or  even  of  misrepresentation, 
which  nobody  pretends  are  such  as  materially  to  affect  the  gfeat 
question  aJb  issue.  If,  in  a  beleaguered  city,  or  camp,  a  man 
(especially  of  high  position)  were  under  suspicion  and  exami- 
nation as  an  emissary  from  the  enemy,  it  would  be  little 
less  than  ridiculous  to  arrest  the  process  by  objecting  that 
the  customary  forms  of  courtesy  and  politeness  had  not  been 
exactly  observed  in  apprehending  him.  If  the  accused  were 
folly  cleared  of  the  suspicion,  then  a  just  and  a  very  heavy 
charge  would  lie  against  his  accusers.  Bat  till  then,  the 
great  and  only  question  would  be,  is  the  charge  true  ?  That 
is  precisely  the  point  to  which  we  wish  the  reader's  whole 
attention  just  now  to  be  directed.  It  is  one  in  which  eveiy 
free  and  Christian  man  has  a  vital  interest. 

Protestantism  and  Popery  are  at  irreconcilable  enmity. 
Popery  persecutes  Protestantism  to  the  death.  The  latter 
has  no  liberty  to  worship  her  Ood,  nor  to  bury  her  dead, 
where  the  former  prevails.  Popery  claims  the  full  right, 
and  avows  the  determination,  to  carry  out  her  whole  system 
of  coercion  and  persecution  even  in  this  free  land,  where 
she  has  been  hospitably  received  as  an  exile  and  a  sojourner, 
as  soon  as  she  obtains  the  power.  Protestantism,  therefore, 
not  without  reason,  stands  on  a  watchful  and  jealous  defen- 
sive, with  the  full  consciousness  that  she  cannot  yield  with- 
out annihilation. 

Now  if  any  man  comes  into  the  latter  system,  takes  its 
names,  offices,  and  watch-words,  and  makes  use  of  them  to 
lay  it  open  to  the  entrance  and  power  of  the  former,  its 
deadly  and  exterminating  enemy,  he  commits  an  act  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  baseness,  which  every  unperverted  mind  must 
consider  of  the  darkest  hue. 

Romanism  fully  justifies  such  measures.  One  of  the  max- 
ims of  the  system  is,  that  all  kinds  of  dealing  are  right  against 
heretics.    She  claims  the  full  power  of  absolving  from  the  most 
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sacred  Migaiimf,  even  from  ikest  of  oaihi.  It  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, doubted  that  Protestant  pulpits  and  other  places  of 
trust  have  been  actaallj  occupied  by  Jesuits,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  England.  It  is  idle  and  foolish,  therje> 
fore,  to  say  that  the  danger  is  imaginary. 

To  what  extent  this  danger  may  threaten  ns,  we  are  not 
now  to  inquire.  Our  Protestant  faith  is  the  citadel  (^  our 
American  freedom.  How  much  danger  there  may  be  in  tU* 
lowing  a  few  Romanists  to  handle  its  keys  and  man  its 
battlements,  we  will  not  attempt  to  calculate.  We,  as 
Christians,  contend  for  the  faith  which  is  the  life  and  the 
freedom  of  the  soul  and  of  the  community.  Wherever  Bo- 
nanism  is  in  strength,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship  are  unknown.  Absolute  despotism  in 
the  state,  and  inexorable  tyranny  in  religion,  are  its  invari- 
able concomitants.  Everything  then  which  we  priee  as 
freemen  and  as  Christians,  is  involved  in  our  resistance  to 
her  approaches,  whether  open  or  insidious. 

Somehow  an  apprehension  prevails  through  this  comma* 
nity,  that  the  works  of  the  Mercersburg  professors  are 
fraught  with  dangerous  tendencies.  The  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  has,  by  a  public  and  solemn  act,  withdrawn  from 
ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  German  Reformed  Ghurchf 
her  ancient  ally,  on  account  of  her  countenance  of  those 
works  and  of  their  authors.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S.)  has  suspended  her  relations 
with  that  denomination  for  the  present  year,  and  awaits 
l^her  developments.  This  painful  step  has,  in  both  oases, 
been  taken  after  much  deliberation,  and  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  which  befit  a  Christian  Church,  feeling  that 
the  pure  truth  of  Christ  is  her  vital  breath,  and  that  she 
cannot  inhale  it  in  a  contaminated  form  widiout  danger  to 
her  life.  Has  the  Christian  consciousness  of  these  enlight- 
ened and  venerable  bodies  been  alarmed  without  cause  ? 

The  errors  contained  in  these  works  are  understood  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  Romanism.  Romanism  is  known  to 
have  recently  entered  the  Church  of  England  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Oxford  Tractarianism,  to  have  drawn  off  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  her  clergy  and  members,  and  to  have 
gained  a  footing  on  British  soil,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment and  public  opinion  together  are  unable  to  eject  her. 
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The  Meroersbnrg  writers  began  with  decided  eoramendft- 
tions  of  the  syBtem  which  is  called  Puseyism.  Their  owa 
eonrse  has  thus  far  etrongly  resembled  that  which  has 
marked  its  history.  Step  by  step  they  hare  advanced,  till 
Bomanism  stands  forth  almost  nnveiled  in  the  '*  Apostles' 
Creed,"  "  Early  Christianity,''  wid  **  Cyprian,"  of  Dr.  Nevin, 
in  the  Mercersbnrg  Review.  Her  form,  at  least,  is  disclosed 
with  clearness  enough  to  call  forth  the  warmest  aodamar 
tions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  prints,  and  to  convince  the 
most  candid  and  ^aritable  Protestants  (even  those  who 
Ihree  or  fonr  years  since  wonld  harbor  no  suspicion  of  his 
Protestantism)  that  *'  that  gentleman  has  justly  forfeited  en« 
tirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  oommnnity  f  Hiat 
''  he'  has  impagned  and  contemptoonsly  rejected  almost  every 
principle  which  constituted  Ihe  Protestantism  of  Beformera 
themselves."*  Tet  Dr.  Jfemn  and  these  very  uoorke  are  com* 
mended  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Schaff^  in  this  **  History  of  the 
Afoetdic  Church"  and  that  without  caution  or  reserve.^ 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  not  without  significance,  that  Mr.  Brown* 
son's  Review  pronounces  Dr.  SchaiTs  boo^,  ^'  the  best  his- 
tory of  the  Church  that  has  proceeded  from  a  Protestant 
pen." 

What  is  it  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Schaff  that  has  caused 
pain  and  alarm  to  Protestants,  and  has  attracted  the  com- 
pliments of  Papists  ? 

We  ascribe  the  fact  to  the  very  adequate  and  natural 
cause  that  the  system  he  presents  is,  in  every  distinctive 
feature  of  church  government,  of  doctrine,  and  of  worship, 
essentially  Popish. 

What  is  Popery  ?  As  a  church  polity,  its  essential  princi- 
ples|  are  these :  The  government  of  the  Christian  Church 


*  Pnneeton  Review,  Jaa,  IS6A,  p^  161. 

f  Pp.  133»  184,  and  elsewhere. 

t  We  take  them  from  that  authoritatiye  text-book  of  the  syatem,  Gardiaal 
BeUannine's  treatiee  "De  Summo  Pontifice."  He  ^uii4a  and  diBciaasea 
them  in  the  following  order : — 

Ciicumstaneee  being  excluded,  the  beat  form  of  government  is  absolute 
mooarchj. 

The  government  of  the  Church  ought  especially  to  be  monarchieaL 

Peter  was  constituted  by  Christ  monarch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  bishop  of  Rome  succeeded  to  Peter  in  this  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 
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is  a  monarchy.  Peter  was,  by  the  institation  of  Christ,  its 
first  sovereign.  The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  Peter 
were,  at  his  death,  transferred  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  The 
bishop  of  Borne,  as  the  legitimate  head  of  that  church,  is 
the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  heir  of  his  sovereignty. 
The  bishop  of  Rome,  therefore,  as  successor  to  Peter,  and 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  is  monarch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  supreme  spiritual  sovereign.  He  has  also  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  world.  Some  Romanists  hold  that 
this  universal  sway  "  resides  in  the  Roman  pontiff  direcUy 
as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  true  and  supreme  King,  so 
that  he  can  bestow  the  domains  of  infidels  on  whomso- 
ever  of  the  faithful  he  will  ;"*  others  that  he  possesses  it 
indirectly  as  ''  supreme  spiritual  sovereign,  so  that  he  can 
depose  princes,  change  kingdoms,  take  away  from  one  and 
confer  upon  another,  if  the  same  be  needful  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  souls."t 

This  universal  monarchy  is  based  principally  by  Papal 
writers  on  Matth.  zvi.  18, 19. 

Now  what  is  Dr.  Schafs  exposition  of  that  passage  ? 

We  give  his  concluding  statement  of  it  entire,  with  his 
own  italics : — 

'*We  must,  with  all  the  fathers,  and  the  best  modern  Protestant 
interpreters,  refer  the  words,  '  Thou  art  a  rock,'  dbc,  by  all  means 
to  Peter,  indeed,  but  onlj  to  him  as  he  appears  in  the  immediate 
context,  that  is,  to  the  renewed  Peter,  to  whom  God  had  revealed 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  (v.  16,  17);  to  Peter,  the  fearless 
confessor  of  the  Saviour's  divinity,  in  a  word,  to  Peter  in  Chriet 


(CureamstantuB  ezelnsii^  moDarchia  simplex  absolute  et  simplieiter  ezcellit 
Monarchia  optimum  regimen. — ^Lib.  i.,  cap.  1-i.  Regimen  Eoeleeiasticum 
pnBcipue  Monarchicum  ease  debet — Cap.  6-S.  Probatur  Petri  Monarchia. — 
Cap.  lO-Sa  Romanum  Pontificem  Petro  luccedere  in  Ecdeeiastica  Monar- 
ehia  probatar.~Lib.  ii,  capi  12-81.  De  potestate  Pontifiois  temporalis- 
Lib.v.) 

*  So  certain  Roman  jurisooneults  cited  by  Bellarmine,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  1.  Per 
Christi  adventum  omne  dominium  principum  infidelium  translatum  ease  ad 
Eodesiam,  et  residere  in  eummo  Pontifice  ut  vicario  summi  et  veri  Regis 
Christi  et  ideo  poeee  Pontificem  regna  infidelium  jure  luo  donare^  quibut 
voluerit  fidelium. 

f  So  Bellarmine^  Lib.  v.,  cap.  5,  end. 
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Thns  the  sense  is :  *  I  appoint  thee  the  Hying  witness  of  this  fundar 
mental  truth,  which  thou  hast  just  confessed,  to  he  the  chief  instra- 
ment  in  the  founding  of  ray  indestructible  church,  and  endow  thee 
with  all  the  powers  of  its  government,  under  me,  the  builder  and 
supreme  ruler  of  the  same.'  In  these  words,  therefore,  our  Lord 
describes  the  official  character  of  this  apostle,  and  foretells  to  him  his 
future  place  in  the  kietory  of  the  Church.  Peter,  with  his  faith,  and 
the  bold  profession  of  it,  here  appears  as  the  foundation,  and  Christ 
himself  as  the  master  builder,  of  that  wonderful  spiritual  edifice, 
which  no  hostile  power  can  destroy.  Absolutely,  Christ,  of  course, 
is  called  the  foundation  (^^fiAiov)  of  the  church,  besides  which  no 
other  can  be  laid  (1  Cor.  iii.  11);  but,  in  a  secondary  or  relative 
sense,  so  are  the  apostles  also,  whom  Christ  uses  as  his  instruments. 
Hence,  in  Eph.  ii.  20,  it  is  said  of  the  saints,  that*they  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  (M  r^  68\LsKi(fi  tCm 
eUrotfroXcjv  xat  rpo^fi^'uv),  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone ;  and  hence  the  twelve  foundations  (^SfiAioi)  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem bear  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  zxi. 
14).  If  now  the  apostles,  in  general,  under  the  guidance,  of  coursei 
of  (he  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  human  founders  of  the  churchy  as  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  'and  laborers  together  with  God'  (1  Cor.  iii.  9),  the 
proper  builder ; — this  is  true  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense  of  Peter, 
their  representative  and  leader."* 

For  the  interpretation  of  "  the  fathers"  and  even  of  the 
earlier  Roman  Catholic  expositors,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  our  former  article.!  To  this  part  of  our  argument  no 
answer  has  been  attempted  by  the  apologists  of  Dr.  Schaff. 

The  assertion  that  "  the  best  modern  interpreters  refer 
the  words,  thou  art  a  racket  to  Peter,"  we  have  thns  cha- 
racterized in  onr  former  article  (p.  58).  "  When  Dr  Schaff 
affirms  that '  all  the  fathers'  adopt  his  '  seme^  of  Matth.  xvi. 
17,  the  mis-statement  may  proceed  from  ignorance.  Bat 
when  he  says  that '  the  best  modern  Protestant  interpreters' 
thns  surrender  the  whole  of  Protestantism  to  the  Papacy, 
and  that,  too,  without  citing,  or  being  able  to  cite  a  solitary 
instance,  we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  an  impudent  recklessness, 


*  Ap.  Ch.,  pp.  802,  858. 

f  New  Brans  wick  Review,  No.  L  ppw  Al-bB, 

iSoDr.  SohafftnuMlates««l7lIlrpH  "  thou  art  BeUr." 
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which,  in  its  eagerness  to  prodnoe  a  momentary  inprearioa, 
cares  not  to  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  tmth/' 

That  may  seem  a  harsh  remark.  Bat  we  cannot  retract 
or  modify  it. 

What  is  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  this  phrase  ? 

"  On  this  question/'  says  Bellarmine^  (t.  e.,  "  whether 
Peter  is  that  rock"),  "  there  are  fonr  opinions.  The  first  is 
that  which  is  common  to  the  Catholics,  that  Peter  is  that 
rock  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  person  who  was  called  Peter  ;  not, 
however,  as  a  particular  person,  but  as  the  pastor  and  head 
of  the  Church.  The  second  is  that  of  Erasmus  on  this  pas- 
sage, that  every  believing  man  is  this  rock.  The  third  is  that 
of  Calvin,  that  ^hrist  is  thai  rock.  The  fourth  is  that  of 
Luther,  that  faith,  or  the  confession  of  faith,  is  the  rock,  con- 
cerning which  the  Lord  speaks  in  this  place." 

Bellarmine  everywhere  makes  the  interiHretation  that 
Peter  was  the  rock,  the  badge  of  Catholics,  and  the  denial  of 
it  that  of  heretics. 

But  Dr.  Schaff  says  ^^  modem  Protestant  interpreters.'' 

Some  modern  Protestant  interpreters  have  understood 
Peter  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  "  rock,"  in  this  passage,  for  his 
firmness  and  boldness  in  confessing  Christ ;  and  the  Church, 
as  founded  upon  him,  because  his  preaching  opened  the  new 
dispensation,  both  to  the  Jews  (at  Jerusalem,  Acts  ii.)  and 
to  the  Gentiles  (at  Csesarea,  Acts  x).  Peter,  in  this  in- 
terpretation, was  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  beginning  of  it — the  first  preacher  of  Christiamiy 
to  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world.  This  honor  they  think  his 
Lord  bestowed  on  him  for  being  the  first  to  confess  him. 
Those  who  hold  this  opinion  admit  that  it  is  a  d^artnre 
from  the  usual  Protestant  interpretation.f     It  is  not  an 


*  D«  primlL  qiuestione  (an  Petrus  sit  IUa  petra)  quatuor  sententiie  Bont. 
Prima  Catholicorum  communia,  petram  illam  esse  Petrum,  id  eet,  illam  per- 
ionam  que  dicebatur  Petrns ;  non  tameD  nt  pecsona  ertt  particidaria,  aed 
ut  pastor  et  caput  Ecclesise.  Secunda  est  Erasmi  in  hnnc  locum,  omnem 
faominem  fidelem  esse  hano  petram.  Tertia  Calvini,  petram  illam  esse 
Christum.  Quarta  Lutheri,  fidem  seu  fidei  confession  em  esse  petram,  de 
qua  dominns  hoc  loco  loquitur. — De  Summo  Pont^/Ue,  Lib.  L  cap.  10. 

f  A^.  Dr.  Doddridge.  Matth.  xvi  la  *'M«at  Proteetant  dhriBeebaTe 
miderttood  that  our  Lord  apoke  not  of  the  person^  hoi  of  the  wm^umm  of 
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easential  one,  howerer.  It  leares  Chtist  Ibe  foaadation, 
and  the  only  foundation  on  whieh  the  Ghnrch  rests — the 
Head,  and  the  only  head,  by  whieh  she  is  gorerned.  This 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  "adopting  Dr.  Schaff's 
sense"  of  the  passage,  in  which  Peter  *'  here  appears  as  the 
fisandation,  and  Christ  himself  as  the  master-builder  of  that 
wonderful  spiritual  edifice/'  the  Christian  ChnrcL  Pro- 
testant interpreters,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  however 
they  may  differ  about  the  metaphorical  import  and  applica- 
tion of  "  Peter"  and  "  rock"  in  this  passage,  have  but  one 
:th6ory  of  the  '*  foundation"  and  the  ''  head"  of  the  Christian 
Church. .  '*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  "  Christ  is  the  head  over  all  things 
to  his  Church."  "  The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ."  These 
principles  are  the  substance  and  life  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  all  true  religion  in  the  world.  When  Protestantism 
^ives  up  these,  she  ceases  to  bo  the  rock  she  has  hitherto 
been,  rising  in  divine  grandeur  and  impregnable  strength 
above  the  troubled  sea  of  human  systems  and  opinions ;  Hke 
an  iceberg,  or  a  snow-flake  rather,  she  must  melt  away  into 
the  waves  of  popery,  and  other  forms  of  worldliness  around 
her. 

Dr.  Schaff  does  not  cite  any  of  "  the  best  modern  Pro- 
testant interpreters,"  who  adopt  his  sense  of  Matth.  xvi.  18, 
19.  He  cannot  cite  any.  His  apologists  cUe^  but  do  not 
ficole,  several.*     When  one  "  Protestant  interpreter"  has 


Peter.**  Doddridge  undentande  it  of  the  person,  but  adds^  "  to  be  a  /aim- 
dation  in  this  sense,  was  not  his  honor  alone — ^his  brethren  shared  with  him 
in  it  (see  Epb.  il  20,  and  Rev.  xxL  14).  He  goes  on  to  state  "  how  weak  the 
•rgomente  are  which  the  PapistB  draw  from  henoe»  to  svpport  the  n^fir- 
numy  of  Peter  in  their  wild  sense  of  it'*  The  first  remark  of  his  "  ImproYa- 
ment**  is,  "  We  here  behold  the  ffreat  foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope,  even 
Jesus,  the  Roek  of  Age^  {ci  Dr.  Schaff  above).  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay.  On  him  may  our  souls  rest^  and  the  fiercest  tempests  shall  rage  in 
▼ain  I"  We  cannot  exactly  go  with  the  good  doctor's  exegesis^  hut  to  hh 
**  Improrement,**  we  say,  with  all  our  hearts,  Amen  f 

*  Among  otherS)  Kuinoll,  who  takes  much  the  same  view  of  the  passage 
with  Doddridge,  'but  adds,  "  Christns  nuUo  pacto  voluit  Petnim  reli- 
quis  apostoKs  eunetia  pneferre.**  f*  Christ  in  no  way  intended  to  piA 
VtUit  Mora  all  tha  r«0t  of  tiit  apoatlea^W-OomiB.  in  Nofv.  Test,  Jtetti. 
zri  la 
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been  produced,  and  his  exposition  fairly  and  fnllj  stated, 
who  "  adopts  Dr.  Schaff 's  sense"  of  Matth.  xvi.  17, 18,  it  will 
then  be  evident  to  any  one  who  understands  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems,  that  he  "  surrenders  the  whole  of 
Protestantism  to  the  Papacy.'^  Jfo  Protestant  interpreter 
understands  this  p<zssage  as  conferring  ruk^  sway,  or  pri* 
macy  on  Peter.  Protestantism  was  bom  in  the  assertion 
of  human  freedom.  When  it  adopts  this  theory  of  absolute 
powers,  it  surrenders  its  vital  breath.  It  gives  up  the 
ghost. 

Is  Dr.  Schaff 's  idea  of  the  government  of  the  Church  Pro- 
testant or  Popish  ?  Is  it,  in  his  system,  a  free  community, 
with  no  other  sovereign  but  Christ,  or  is  it  a  monarchy, 
under  the  rule  of  Peter  and  his  successors  ?  This  question 
is  answered  in  his  exposition  of  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter. 

"  The  sense  is  :  I  endow  thee  iJoUh  all  the  powers  of  its  (my 
Church's)  government  under  tneJ^ 

What  is  that  government  of  which  "  all  the  powers"  are 
vested  in  one  man  ?  It  is  a  monarchy.  What  is  the  man 
so  "endowed?"  He  is  a  monarch — an  autocrat.  The 
Christian  Church,  then,  in  Dr.  Schaff's  system,  is  a  mon- 
archy. Peter  is  its  sovereign.  No  man  can  have  more 
than  ''all  the  powers  of  a  government."  An  absolute 
monarchy  could  not  be  defined  in  stronger  terms.  Nicholas 
or  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  divine 
grant  of  "  all  the  powers  of  government."  The  most  abso- 
lute monarch  who  ever  reigned  did  not  and  could  not  claim 
more. 

"  Under  me,"  Peter  is  then  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ ; 
under  Christ,  the  Bector  et  Bex  Ecclesi»,  the  summus 
Princeps  spiritnalis.  Such  is  the  papal  theory ;  and  it 
never  had  a  clearer  or  bolder  asserter  than  Dr.  Schaff. 

But  does  not  Dr.  Schaff  add  ?  "  Absolutely,  Christ,  of 
course,  is  called  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  besides 
which  no  other  can  be  laid." 

Yes.  So  does  Bellarmine :  "  Nemo  dnbitat,  quin  Christus 
sit  petra  et  primum  fundamentum  Ecdesi®."  "Nobody 
doubts  that  Christ  is  the  rock  and  first  foundation  of  the 
Church.    For  if  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in 
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the  place  of  Christ,  much  more  is  Christ  the  foandation/'^ 
Attribute  what  you  will  to  Christ,  so  long  as  you  make 
Peter  the  foundation,  which,  says  Bellarmine,  translated  to 
matters  ofgovernmentf  signifies  supreme  ruler, "f 

But  Dr.  Schaff  concedes  the  same  dignity  to  the  other 
apostles.  ''  So,"  he  adds, "  are  the  apostles  also  (foundations) 
whom  Christ  uses  as  his  instruments''  (and  cites  Eph.  ii. 
20).  Bellarmine,  too,  allows,  "  Apostolos  omnes  fuisse 
£cclesiffi  fundamenta,  sine  ulla  tamen  Petri  prsejudicia,  ut 
tamen  Petrus  esset  caput  eorum,  et  ab  illo  penderent|) 
C  that  all  the  apostles  were  foundations  of  the  Church, 
without,  however,  any  prejudice  to  Peter.  So  far,  only,  as 
that  Peter  should  be  their  head,  and  they  should  depend  on 
him'').  Dr.  Scha£f,  too,  immediately  adds,  "  this  is  true  in 
an  altogether  peculiar  sense,  of  Peter,  their  representative  and 
leader"  He  says,  too,§  that  *'  the  faith  of  the  other  apostles 
seems  to  be  made  dependent  on  that  of  Peter." 

The  doctrine  of  Peter's  supremacy  is  supposed  to  derive 
lateral  support  at  least  from  John  xxi.  15, 17.  That  simple 
and  beautiful  injunction  which  Christ  addresses  to  his  fallen 
but  penitent  and  forgiven  disciple,  "  feed  (/Sarxt)  my  lambs, 
feed  («••lj^,«lfl)  my  sheep,  feed  (i3«Vxf)  my  sheep,"  is  affirmed 
by  papal  writers  to  include  *'  care,  rule,  and  administration. "|| 
That  Dr.  Schaff  has  conceded  this,  too,  to  the  Papacy,  and 
with  what  exegetical  justification,  we  have  already  seen.H 

But  were  not  these  vast  powers  conferred  upon  Peter  for 
a  time  only  ?  Dictator  of  the  Christian  Church  he  certainly 
was,  when  Christ  "  endowed"  him  "  with  all  the  powers  of 
its  government."    But  was  he  not  Dictator  pro  tempore,  say. 


•  De  Sam.  Pont  I.  10.  f  ^^  ««P-  H-  t  !*>.  §  P.  849. 

I  So  Leo.  X.,  in  hia  bull  "  Ck>ntra  errores  Martini  Lutheri,"  says  that 
Peter,  and  the  |K>pe8  after  him,  herein  received  "  Cura,  regimen  et  adminis- 
tratio**  The  Bibliotheca  Pontificialis  expounds  it  thus,  "  Verbi  pascendi 
et  nomine  Pastoris  coUatum  fuisse  Divo  Petro  banc  potestatem  regendl" 
Bellarmine  gires  it  the  same  sense. — Lib.  L  cap.  14-16.  Ghrysostom  thni 
explains  the  charge,  feed  mtf  sheep ; — '  Shew  now  the  same  warm  lore  thoa 
hast  ever  shewn,  and  in  which  thou  hast  exulted :  and  the  life  which  thou 
saidst  thou  wouldst  lay  down  for  me,  that  lay  down  for  my  sheep,**  Ac.— 
Homu  in  Johan.  21,  Op.  tom.  yiii.,  p.  429. 

^  Ap.  Gh.,  p.  849,  c£  New  Brans.  Rer.,  p.  81. 
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till  the  first  apostolic  council  7  Did  not  these  powers  cease 
with  the  first  exigencies  of  the  Church  7 

Dr.  Scha£f  involves  himself  and  his  readers  in  a  bewilder- 
ing round  of  concessions  and  retractations  on  this  as  on  all 
other  subjects.  If  our  conception  of  the  character  of  his 
work  is  the  right  one,  this  was  unavoidable.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  Dr.  Schaff  with  himself.  Anything 
like  a  temporary  or  transitory  tenure  of  the  supreme 
powers  conferred  by  Christ  on  Peter  is  wholly  excluded  by 
this  statement,  italicised  as  follows,  by  Dr.  Schaff : — 

''  In  these  words,  our  Lord  describes  the  official  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  foretells  to  him  his  future  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Church" 

And  if  some  ambiguity  can  be  detected  even  in  these 
words,  Dr.  Schaff  fixes  their  sense  in  his  '*Note  on  the 
Claims  of  the  Papacy,"  where  he  reasons  of  and  from  the 
"  Primacy  of  Peter"  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  government 
of  the  Church.  It  is  vain  to  speak  of  his  limiting  this 
Primacy  to  the  period  before  the  "  Apostolic  Council," 
when  he  afterwards  discusses  the  questions  whether  it  was 
"  transferable,"  and  to  whom  it  was  actually  "  trans- 
ferred." 

But  Peter  was  a  mortal  man,  and  yielded  to  the  fate  of 
mortal  men  somewhere  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
first  century.  How  was  his  *'  future  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  to  be  occupied  ?"  By  whom  was  ho  to  be  repre- 
sented 7  Roman  Catholic  tradition  has  indeed  furnished 
him  with  a  daughter.*  But  Petronilla  would  hardly  be  a 
hstres  idonea  of  the  powers  of  the  *' Ecclesiastical  Mon- 
archy."t  To  whom,  then,  did  they  descend  7  Who  was 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  "  all  the  powers  of  the  Church's 
government  7" 

You  will  learn  presently,  good  reader.  But  another  link 
must  first  be  forged  to  this  chain.  Peter  must  be  brought 
to  Rome,  and  shown  to  have  resided  there  long  enough,  if 
not  to  have  founded  the  Roman  Church,  at  least  to  have 
"  strengthened  it  and  confirmed  it  in  the  faith,"  else  what  is 


*  Bullarium  Magnum  Bomaniun,  Tom.  I     **  Simon  PetruB.*' 
f  So  BeUannine  terms  it 
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tike  pottiUe  benefit  to  resolt  from  this  nnchristiaii  figment 
4>f  Im  ''  Primacy  ?"  This  link  our  historian  proceeds  to 
form  and  weld  to  the  first  in  his  chapter  entitled  '*  Peter  in 
Rome."  Six  pages  of  Hxe  ''History  of  the  Apostolic 
Chnreh"  are  occmpied  with  proving  that  Peter  was  in 
Borne.  A  single  clause,  a  solitary  allusion  in  one  of  the 
canonical  books  would  have  saved  all  this  labor.  But,  alas  I 
none  such  is  to  be  fiHind* 

''  It  ifi  th«  universal  testimony  of  tradition/'  says  Dr.  S., 
''  that  Peter  labored  last  in  Borne,  and  there  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom finder  Nero."*  This  "  universal  testimony  of  tra- 
dition" to  Peter's  residence  and  martyrdom  in  Bome  will 
turn  out,  on  close  examination,  much  like  the  testimony  of 
''  all  the  fiotthers,"  and  ^  the  best  modern  Protestant  inter- 
preters," to  his  being  the  foundation,  and  primate  of  the 
Ghurdi. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  deduction  of  proof. 

"  J.  The  Testimony  of  Tradition. 

"  (a)  The  earliest  information  is  given  us  by  Peter  himself, 
in  the  mention  of  his  residence  at  the  close  of  his  first 
Epistle  (v.  18).  *  The  Church  that  is  at  Babylon 
saluteth  you.' "  Dr.  Schaff  is  of  opinion  that  by  **  Babylon" 
is  figuratively  meant  Bome.  He  supports  this  opinion  at 
considerable  length  ;  and  on  this  figurative  interpretation 
rests  his  whole  demonstration  (as  far  as  the  inspired  books 
are  concerned)  of  "  Peter  in  Bome."  How  precarious  it  is, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  many  and  widely  different 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  it. 

Many  interpreters  (and  those,  too,  of  very  high  author- 
ity) think  that  it  must  be  understood  literally,  and  that  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  a  place  would  be 
mentioned  by  a  mystical  or  highly  figurative  name  in  the 
date  or  salutation  of  a  letter.  They  think,  in  short,  that 
when  Peter,  "  in  the  simple  prose  of  an  epistle,"  says,  **  the 
Church  which  is  at  Babylon  saluteth  you,"  he  means  Baby- 
lon, and  no  other  place.  Of  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
there  are  two  classes.  Some  suppose  the  apostle  to  have 
written  this  epistle  from  Babylon  in  Egypt,  a  town  of  con- 


«  Ap.  Ch.,  pi  861 
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Biderable  importance  near  Heliopolis,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phu8,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy.  Josephus  reports  that  the 
Jews  afterwards  bailt  a  temple  there.  We  may  thenoe 
conclude  that  they  were  already  there  in  considerable  nam- 
bers.  And  as  Mark,  who  was  generally  in  attendance  on 
Peter,  is  supposed  to  have  planted  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, it  is  not  improbable  that  Peter  yisited  Eg]rpt,  and 
may  therefore  have  dated  his  first  epistle  from  Babylon 
near  Heliopolis.  Pearson  and  Burton,  among  others,  adopt 
this  interpretation. 

Erasmus,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Benson,  and,  more  lately, 
Neander,  Steiger,  De  Wette,  Wieseler,  and  Hug,  understand 
by  it  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  the  metropolis  of  the 
eastern  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  whence  the  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor  had  been  transplanted,  ''  whither  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision"  would  be  likely,  when  he  left  Judea,  to  go,  as 
to  the  greatest  resort  of  Jews  probably— out  of  Palestine— 
in  the  world,*  and  from  which  it  is  every  way  likely  that 
the  epistle  and  salutation  in  question  was  addressed. 

Of  those  who  adopt  a  figurative  interpretation,  some 
have  supposed  Peter,  by  "  Babylon,"  to  mean  Jerusalem — 
no  longer  the  "  holy  city,"  but  the  seat  of  oppression  and 
captivity  to  the  Church  of  God  ;  so  Cyril  and  Procopius. 

Others,  again,  suppose  Rome  to  be  meant.  "  This,''  says 
Dr.  S.,  "  is  well  known  to  be  its  sense  in  the  Apocalypse." 
But  Dr.  Schaff  should  recollect  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
not  yet  written  ;  that  Babylon  had,  down  to  this  time, 
never  been  used  to  designate  Rome,  and  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  this  mystical  sense  should  ^r«^  be  attached 
to  it  "  in  the  simple  prose  of  an  epistle,"  even  if  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  be  so  used 
otherwise  than  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  pro- 
phecy. "  Why,"  says  Erasmus,  **  is  the  apostle  here  sup- 
posed to  put  Babylon  enigmatically  for  Rome?  Because 
idols  were  worshipped  at  Rome?  That  was  done  every- 
where. That  he  might  not  reveal  his  own  whereabout?! 
Whence  this  so  great  timidity  in  him  ?" 

Is  it  with  such  maxims  that  we  are  to  enter  on  the 


*  Jos.  Ant  XT.  a.  2.  f  An  ne  sciretrr  ubi  jam  ageret  f 
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examination  of  Christian  documents  and  the  extraction  of 
a  Christian  history  and  literature  7  Babylon,  in  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse,  means  Rome.  Therefore,  in  a  plain 
letter  of  Christian  doctrine  and  exhortation,  written  some 
thirty  years  before,  Babylon  may  be  taken  to  signify  Rome 
also. 

But  Dr.  Schaff,  when  he  has  set  his  heart  on  a  conclusion, 
is  not  difficult  to  satisfy  with  the  process.  Having  founded 
the  "  Primacy  of  Peter"  on  a  "  play  upon  words,"  he  con- 
siders his  residence  in  Rome  demonstrated  by  a  trope* 

"  We  go  now,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  Church  fathers." 
The  proof  derived  from  the  "  Church  fathers  "  is  as  fol- 
lows :*  "  To  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  Papiaa 
in  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Easebius  (ii.  15)  refer- 
ring Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13)  to  Rome — the  letter  of  his 
contemporary,  Ignatius,  to  the  Romans,  takes  for  granted 
that  Peter  had  preached  to  them — ^as  does  also  a  frag- 
ment from  the  Pradicatio  Petri,  which  belongs '  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  More  distinct  is  the 
deposition  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (about  170),  who, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  calls  the  Roman  and  Corinthian 
Churches  the  joint  planting  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  adds  : 
"  For  both  taught  alike  in  our  Corinth,  when  they  planted 
us,  and  both  alike  also  in  Italy,  in  the  same  place  ('^s-f,  by 
which,  in  accordance  with  what  precedes,  we  can  only 
understand  Rome),  after  having  taught  there,  at  the  same 
time,  suffered  martyrdom."! 

We  have  thus  followed  Dr.  Schaff's  chain  of  evidence 
from  the  Church  fathers  through  more  than  a  century.  We 
decline  pursuing  it  further.  The  basis  of  a  historical  proof 
must  certainly  be  looked  for  within  a  century  after  the 
alleged  event.    If  no  new  or  original  evidence  comes  to 


*  Dr.  B.  here  mentions  Clement,  but  does  not  assert  any  evidence  from 
him.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  Clement;  whom  the  "  Letters  of 
the  Popes"  makes  the  immediate  successor  of  Peter  in  the  Roman  Pontifi- 
cate, should  have  written  this  long  and  important  letter,  and  never  spoken 
directly  or  indirectly  of  Peter  having  been  "  in  Rome."  The  only  allusion 
it  contains  to  Peter  is  the  following  sentence :  "  Peter  having  on  account  of 
seal*  snffered  not  one,  bnt  many  hardships  {w^vovi),  and  thus  having  given 
his  testimony  {Mrta  ftaprvp^vas),  went  to  the  deserved  place  of  glory." — ^Cap.  6. 

f  Ap.  Ol,  p.  866-e. 
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light  (which  is  not  pretended  in  the  present  ease),  later 
assertions  must  be  regarded  as  resting  wpon,  not  supporting 
the  original  statement. 

"  The  testimony  of  Papias,''  an  implication  of  Ignatins, 
"  a  fragment  from  the  Pnedicatio  Petri,'^  a  **  more  distinct 
deposition  of  Dionysins^' — such  is  the  whole  foundation 
which  a  century  and  more  after  the  death  of  Peter 
affords  to  Dr.  Schaff 's  theory  of  "  Peter  in  Rome.''  Let 
US  look  for  a  moment  at  the  separate  parts  of  this  founda- 
tion. 

*'  The  testimony  of  Papias  in  a  somewhat  obscure  passage 
in  Eusebius  (ii.  15)  referring  Babylon  to  Bome,^  is  the  first 
authority  cited.* 

Papias  is  represented  by  Eusebius  as  a  person  of  "  ex- 
tremely small  understanding/'t  who  "  did  not  understand 
the  apostolic  narrations,"  and  whose  errors  "  many  eccle- 
siastical men  were  led  into,  relying  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
man."  After  the  enormous  fables  of  Papias,  which  surpass 
all  human  capacity  of  belief,  if  he  had  "  testified"  that  Peter 
was  Emperor  of  Rome,  it  could  hardly  have  surprised  ms. 
But  if  Dr.  Schaff  be  found  in  the  number  of  "  ecclesiastical 
men  astray,"  Papias  will  not  be  chargeable  with,  his  error. 
For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has  not  given  the  slightest 
"  testimony"  of  any  description  in  the  case.  The  passage 
in  Eusebius  to  which  Dr.  8.  refers,  stands  thus  :  "  they  say" 
{pmr\)  "  that  the  apostle  (Peter)  ratified  that  Scripture 
(the  Gospel  of  Mark)  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  Cle- 
mens relates  the  fact  in  the  sixth  of  his  Institutions. 
The  bishop  of  Hicrapolis  also,  named  Papias,  agrees  with  him. 
And  they  say  (f«^,  again)  that  Peter  mentions  Mark 
in  his  first  Epistle,  and  that  he  composed  it  at  Rome 
itself,  and  that  he  intimates  this  himself  tropically  calling  that 
cUy  Babylon  in  these  words^ '  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon^  " 
A;c.|     So  that  Papias  stands  quite  unconnected  with  the 


*  If  Dr.  S.  reftllj  meant  <*to  My  noihinff  of  tlie  testiniony  of  pApJu^"  ii 
would  have  been  better  not  to  bare  introduced  his  supposed  evidence  at  all. 
Since  he  has  done  so,  we  inquire  what  it  is  worth. 

f  L(p6ipa  oftutpds  rdP  po9p,  H.  £.  iT.  8t.  Le  Clerc  calls  bim  '■fabiUaler 
Papias."— C5fer.  An  Oril,  torn,  iil  p.  122. 

X  Eus.  H.  K  ii  25»  at  the  end. 
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tropical  interpretation  of  1  Pet.  i.  18.  The  whole  rests  oa 
the  ^«'i  with  which  Eusebius  introduces  it.  "  The  testi- 
mony of  Papias/'  on  close  examination,  vanishes,  and  no- 
thing is  found  in  its  place  but  an  on  dU  of  the  fourth 
century. 

"  The  letter  of  his  contemporary,  Ignatius,  to  the  Romans, 
takes  for  granted  that  Peter  had  preached  to  them."  Such 
is  the  second  proof.  The  whole  passage  which  Dr.  S. 
quotes  as  containing  this  implication  is  the  following  : — *'  I 
do  not  as  Peter  and  Paul  command  you."*  Does  this ''  take 
for  granted  that  Peter  had  preached  to  them  ?"  Paul  uses 
the  same  word  when  speaking  of  his  instructions  to  all  the 
churches  (1  Cor.  vii.  17).  "  So  ordain  I  (tmrirj'^^im)  in  all 
the  churches."  Were  not  many  of  these  churches  distant 
from  him?  Have  we  the  slightest  reason  to  limit  these 
ordinances  to  the  churches  which  he  had  personally  visited  ? 
Why,  then,  does  the  same  word  applied  to  Peter  "  take  for 
granted  that  Peter  had  preached  to  them  ?"  No  proof  from 
such  precarious  documents  as  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  could 
have  much  weight.  But  this  is  slender,  indeed,  and  vanishes 
entirely  when  we  complete  the  passage  from  Ignatius  him- 
self. *'  I  do  not,  as  Peter  and  Paul  command  (or  address 
orders  to)  you.  They  were  apostles,  I  am  a  condemned 
man,"  &c.  So  that  all  that  is  '*  taken  for  granted"  here  is 
that  '*  Peter  and  Paul  were  his  superiors  in  dignity  and 
authority  ;  that  they,  as  apostles,  could  command,  while  he, 
a  condemned  person,  could  only  entreat  (the  prayers  of  the 
Roman  Christians  in  his  own  behalf). 

Tho  next  proof  is  "  a  fragment  from  the  Pnedicatio 
Petri .'"  As  the  "  Pnedicatio  Petri^  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  spurious,!  we  shall  leave  Dr.  Scha£f  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  not  only"  a  fragment"  of  that  production, 
but  of  its  entire  contents. 

"  More  distinct,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  is  the  deposition  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (about  170)  who,  in  his  Epistle 


*  Oix'  ^  TUt^  Koi  HaiXoi  itarian^i  h^X»,   £p.  ad  Rom.  c  iv. 

t  Coteleriiu  (Rom.  Catholic)  numbers  it  among  "  libri  Psendepigraphi  at 
Apociyplii,'*  and  says  it  was  written  by  a  person  *'  manifestly  unskilled  in 
indenting  and  putting  together  fiotitious  narratives "  (in  excogitandis  con- 
neetendisqua  fiotis  namtionibus  plana  rudi)L — PaL  Apoi^  torn,  i,  p.  490. 
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to  the  Bomans,  calls  the  Roman  and  Corinthian  Churches 
the  joint  planting  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  adds  :  '  For  both 
tanght  alike  in  our  Corinth,  when  they  planted  ns,  and 
both  alike  also  in  Italy  in  the  same  place  (•^r«,  by  which, 
in  accordance  with  what  precedes,  we  can  only  understand 
Some),  after  having  taught  there,  at  the  same  time  suffered 
martyrdom.'  This  making  Peter  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,"  continues  Dr.  S.,  "  is  certainly,  at  all 

events,  very  inaccurate We  have  no  right, 

however,  for  this  error,  to  reject  the  whole  account."* 
This  arbitrary  halving  of  a  tradition,  rejecting  one  part  of 
it  as  "  certainly  very  inaccurate,"  and  adopting  the  other  as 
a  '*  distinct  deposition"  into  a  chain  of  historical  proof, 
wkUe  both  rest  on  the  same  authority,  would  soon  demolish 
the  distinction  between  history  and  fiction.  Dr.  S.  thinks 
that  ''  this  making  Peter  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  i.  12"  (/  am  of  Cephas). 
To  which  we  reply,  there  is  not  even  that  much  basis  for 
*'  making  Peter  one  of  the  founders  of  the"  Roman  "  Church," 
or  for  the  supposition  that  he  even  visited  Rome.  Those 
three  words,  "  I  of  Cephas,"  by  which  Paul  recognises  the 
existence  of  a  party  in  the  Corinthian  Church,,  which  called 
itself  by  the  name  of  Peter,  afford  more  proof  (or  rather 
probability)  that  Peter  visited  Corinth,  and  aided  in  form- 
ing  the  Church  there,  than  the  whole  New  Testament  con- 
tains of  his  having  visited  Rome  and  founded  the  Roman 
Church.  That  half  of  the  statement  of  Dionysius  which  Dr. 
S.  rejects  as  "  certainly  very  inaccurate,"  has  some  Scrip- 
tural basis ;  that  which  he  receives  as  a  "distinct  deposition" 
has  none.t 


»  Ap.  Ch.,  p.  866. 

\  Here  is  the  whole  passage  which  contains  the  "  deposition"  of  Dionynns. 

Tadra  «a(  i^tXi  6ia  r^s  rocaCrtu  povBeciuSf  r^v  dwd  Tltrpov  ical  TltdXov  ^vrliav  ycvvir- 
$ttva»  Pw/iaiciiv  rt  Kai  K.optvO(<ap  wptictpdvartf  tial  ydp  2/i^  Kai  itf  rJ^v  ipxripoM 
K^iy6o»  ^vttxaavTti  hfSs,  hftoiuf  iitSa^av  dftoitoi  H  gal  its  r^p  IrmXlav  6yin 
itSi^aprtf,  Iftapriprioap  rari  rd»  dvrdp  «cip4»  (£■.  H.  £.  il  26)l       Let  it  be  obserTcd 

that  (1),  this  statement  (vagne  and  precarious  at  beet)  was  penned  more  than  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Peter ;  (2),  it  comes  from  the  distant  city  of 
Corinth ;  (S^  it  does  not  say  that  Peter  went  to  Rome,  but  *'  to  Italy"  (ev«i 
aUowing  that  itf  rkp  IraXiav  itiii^pns  necestarily  meant  that  he  wmt  to  Italy); 
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Bat  before  we  leave  the  subject,  let  us  take  one  indepen- 
dent glance  at  the  question,  Did  Peter  ever  visit  Rome  ? 
In  this  brief  inquiry,  we  Bhall  make  use  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  own 
dates. 

"  The  death  of  Peter/'  he  says,  "  must  have  occurred  in 
the  year  64."* 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
Church  to  61-8.  They  contain  no  mention  of  "  Peter  in 
Borne."  Much  is  said  of  Paul's  visit  to  that  city,  of  ''the 
brethren  that  came  to  meet"  him  as  he  "went  toward 
Bome,"  of  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  there  (v.  16),  of  the  coming  together  of  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  to  confer  with  him,  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  Christianity  (vs.  22,  23),  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  '*  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision"  had 
already- been  there  to  explain  it  to  them,  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  Paul's  domiciliation  there  (v.  80) ;  and  yet 
through  all  these  minute  details,  not  one  word  of  Peter. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philippians,  and  those  to  Philemon,  Titus,  and  the 
second  to  Timothy,!  were  written  during  his  residence  in 
Bome.  They  bring  down  the  history  to  the  very  eve  of  his 
death  ;  for  he  was  "  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand."  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
tradition  in  question,  Paul  and  Peter  "  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  same  time"|  (according  to  Dr.  Schaff,  in  64).  We 
have  then,  six  epistles  written  by  Paul  from  Bome  within 
three  years  before  his  own  and  Peter's  death,  to  various 


{A\  it  affirms  (so  understood)  that  he  went  to  Italy  l^Sot  with  Paul,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  only  accoant  of  the  lattcr^s  going  thither 
(Acts  zzriii) ;  (6X  it  affirms  that  Peter  was  joined  with  Paol  in  planting  the 
Corinthian  Church,  which  Dr.  S.  pronounces  "manifestly  incorrect^"  and 
"yery  inaccurate**  (Ap.  Ch.,  pp.  842  and  866)1  Let  the  reader  look  at  these 
circumstances,  and  then  put  his  own  value  on  the  "  deposition"  of  Diony- 
sius.  What  is  it  worth  in  a  chain  of  historical  proof  f  If  this  is  the  "more 
distinct  depoeition"  in  Dr.  Schaff 's  demonstration,  what  shall  we  think — 
what  must  he  himself  think,  of  the  rest  I 

•  Ap  Ch.,  p.  872. 

f  Hug,  with  many  others,  supposes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  to  have 
been  written  by  Paul  from  Rome. 

X  See  Diooysius  eited  by  Dr.  S.  abore. 
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churches  and  mdividiutla,  without  the  remotest  hint  that 
Peter  was  with  him  or  near  him,  without  any  allusion,  in 
fact,  to  that  eminent  apostle,  whom  he  had  "gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  see"  (Gal.  i.)>  and  with  whom  he  was  (accord- 
ing to  this  tradition)  in  hourly  expectation  of  confessing 
Christ  by  a  common  martyrdom!  How  incredible  that 
Paul  should  mention  Demas,  Crescens,  Titus,  Tychicus; 
that  he  should  speak  so  minutely  of  the  circumstances  of 
Erasmus  and  Trophimus  (2  Tim.  ir.  20) ;  that  he  should 
send  the  greetings  of  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudiaj 
and  no  salutation  from,  no  allusion  to  so  eminent  a  person 
as  Peter  I 

In  the  course  of  these  epistles,  Paul  addresses  instmetions 
to  Christian  ministers  and  churches,  touching  every  imagin- 
able point  of  Christian  doctrine,  discipline,  polity,  worship, 
preaching,  and  life ;  he  tells  the  "  bishops  of  Crete  and 
Ephesus"  how  to  organize  churches  and  ordain  ministers, 
"  charges"  the  latter,  before  God,  to  ''preach  the  Gospel," 
and  tells  him  *'  how  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God," 
while  (if  we  are  to  believe  this  absurd  and  ridiculous 
theory,  in  open  violation  of  all  history  and  probability,  and 
possibility  too)  Peter  was  all  this  time  (or  part  of  it,  or  long 
before  it)  inBome,  the  bearer  of  the  "  primacy,"  ''  the  great 
leader  of  the  whole  Church,"*  "  the  mighty  wonder-worker, 
the  pioneer  and  prince  of  ike  apostIes,"t  ''  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  and  rock  of  the  Church,"|  yet  wholly  unnoticed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  or  by  the  inspired  narrative  which  records 
his  labors  1 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether 
Peter  was  in  Rome  or  not.  If  he  was  there,  and  yet  left 
not  the  faintest  foot-print  of  his  presence  there  on  the  in- 
q>ired  page,  or  in  the  first  hundred  years  and  more  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  no  admission  could  possibly  be  more 
fktal  to  the  notion  of  his  primacy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  tradition  even  of  Peter's  pre- 
seace  at  Rome  (or  Italy,  rather,  to  interpret  the  statement 
strictly)  is  met  with  in  Dionysius  A.D.  170,  i.e.  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Peter. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  more  properly  historical  evidence 

•  Ap.  Ch,  p.  287.  t  *10.  t  67S. 
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that  Peter  visited  Rome  than  there  is  that  Oen.  Wttshing'- 
ton  visited  London,  or  Napoleon  New  York.  No  report, 
mmor,  or  legend,  to  the  latter  effect,  has  yet  been  heard  of. 
It  is  too  soon.  There  is  time  enough  fifty  years  hence* 
Traditions  which  are  hatched  after  a  qniet  incubation  of  a 
century,  prove  the  strongest  and  mosttiiriving  of  the  brood. 
The  first  century  kept  a  profound  silence  about  the  "  pri- 
macy of  Peter/'  and  *'  Peter  in  Rome.''  And  yet  magnifi- 
cent churches  have  been  built,  and  the  empire  of  the  world, 
yea  and  of  heaven  and  hell,  too,  have  been  claimed  on  the 
strength  of  that  late-born  tradition,  which  scarcely  began 
to  pick  its  shell,  in  fact,  till  two  centuries  had  passed  away. 
If  history  is  to  be  made  of  tropes,  bom-mots,  half  legends, 
and  the  like  pliant  and  expansible  materials,  thore  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  expectation  that  fifteen  centuries 
hence,  a  colossal  statue  and  magnificent  monument  may 
mark  the  identical  spot  where  George  Washington  stood  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  a  perpetual  anniversary  eelebratc  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon,  attended  by  all  his  marshals,  in  New 
York. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  however.  Dr.  S.  pronounces 
the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome  ''  a  facf  "  This  very 
fiM^t  of  the  presence  and  martyrdom  of  Peter  in  Rome." 
He  appends  the  Q.  E.  D.  to  his  historical  demonstration 
without  betraying  a  misgiving. 

How  long  was  he  there  7  This  is  Dr.  Schaff 's  next  in- 
quiry.    "  The  length  of  Peter's  residence  in  RomeJ^"^ 

Here,  again,  new  contradictions  meet  us. 

The  "  bulls  of  the  popes"  are  reckoned  by  Dr.  Schaff,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  "  immediate  sources,"  '*  pure 
utterances,"  of  Church  history.  Now,  the  '^  BuUarium  Mag- 
num Romanum"t  affirms  that  Peter  ''sat  in  the  Roman 
Pontificate  twenty-four  years,  three  months,  twelve  days." 
Eusebius  makes  it  twenty  or  twenty-five,  as  we  follow  the 
Armenian  or  Latin  text  of  his  Ghronicon.  Jerome,  fol- 
lowed by  Baronius,  twenty-five.  This  would,  of  course, 
make  the  pontificate  of  Peter  not  only  extend  over  the 
whole  period  of  Paul's  residence   in    Rome,   but  reach 


•  Ap.  Ck,  p,  MS.  t  Tom  i,  p.  1. 
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back  to  at  least  twenty  years  before  his  arrWal  there. 
''  This  view/'  says  Dr.  S.,  *'  contradicts  the  plainest  facts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  stand  a  moment  before  the 
bar  of  criticism." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Schaff  rejects  thus  sum- 
marily not  only  the  chronology  of  Baronius,  but  the  loose 
calculations  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The  ancients  sadly 
wanted  a  good  pair  of  scales  in  which  to  weigh  historical 
evidence.  But  what  becomes  of  his  own  '*  immediate 
sources/'  "  pure  utterances  of  history  ?"  Of  course,  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  fact,  Dr.  Schaff  passes  them  by 
with  the  silent  contempt  which  belongs  to  acknowledged 
fables.  He  has  sent  his  readers  to  consult  them.  That  is 
sufScient. 

But  after  Dr.  S.  has  pronounced  this  "view"  (which 
would  bring  Peter  to  Rome  about  A.  D.  40)  contradictory  to 
"  the  plainest  facts  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  unable  to 
"  stand  a  moment  before  the  bar  of  criticism,"  he  goes  on 
to  reason  about  it  through  two  pages,  as  follows  :*  (The 
italics  are  ours.) 

** After  his  escape  from  prison''  (Acts  xii.),  "the  apostle  (Peter) 
might  posMly,  indeed,  have  travelled  to  Rome,  as  Luke  remarks 

indefinitely  that  he  departed  '  to  another  place.' This  is, 

in  itaelfl  by  no  means  improbable^  as  the  attention  of  the  apostle 
must  have  been  directed,  at  an  early  day,  to  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire,  where  the  Jews  were  very  numerous.  It  would  also 
most  easily  explain  that  ancient  and  universal  tradition,  which  calls 
Peter  the  founder  (Dr.  S.  thus  italicises)  of  the  Roman  Ghurch.f 


*  Ap.  Ch.,  pp.  8S1M)70. 

f  Thus  dinngenuoiialy  do«8  Dr.  Schaff  insiniiate  and  postulate  what  (ts 
ws  have  seen)  it  ia  imposaible  to  prove.  The  "  tradition  which  calls  Peter 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church"  is  far  from  being  either  "  ancient  or  nni- 
▼ersal"  The  earliest  tradition  which  identifies  Peter  with  Rome  (and  that^ 
as  we  have  seen,  is  near  the  end  of  the  second  centnry)  represents  "  Peter 
and  Paul"  joint  planters  of  the  Roman  Church.  No  tradition  can  be  found 
that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church  for  five  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  It  was  not  very  "ancient,"  therefore;  and  it  never  has  been  "uni- 
versaL" 

Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  two  following  statements  of  Dr.  8. : — **  That 
Peter  himself  was  in  Rome  before  the  year  68  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  posMilitjf  becomes  at  once,  to  iay  the 
leatt^  highly  improbable,  when  we  consider  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  written  A.  D.  68,  contains  not  the  slightest  hint  of  Peter's 
having  previously  been  in  Rome.  iVay,  the  very  writing  of  it  seems  to 

imply  the  contrary, To  uphold  the  tradition,*  therefore, 

we  must  assume  two  churches  at  Rome ;  one  founded  by  Peter, 

another  entirely  new  one  mainly  through  the  influence  of 

Paul But  this  resort  also  becomes  precarious,^  Ac. 

Let  the  reader  trace  the  italics  in  the  above  extract,  and 
he  will  obserye  the  aame  thing  (Peter's  early  visit  to  Borne) 
presented  first  as  "  possiNe,^^  then,  "  in  itself,  by  no  means  im* 
probable,^'  presently  **  this  possibility  becomes  at  once,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  improbable  ;"  "  nay,  the  contrary^*  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  ''implied  ;"  then  we  are  called  upon  to  "  assume" 
a  fact  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  is  or  can  be 
afBrmed  in  history.  '*  But  this  resort,  also"  (and  no  won- 
der), becomes  precarious^'  Where  are  we  at  the  end  of  this 
dizzy  dance,  through  a  *'  contradiction  to  plain  facts,"  which 
is  "  possibly"  true,  and  "  improbable,"  and  yet,  "  to  say  the 
least,  highly  improbable,"  and  yet  a  "  possibility,"  which 
suddenly  dodges  into  "  the  contrary,"  followed  by  "  a  pre- 
carious assumption,"  which  cannot  stand  of  itself,  brought 
to  ''uphold  an  ancient  and  universal  tradition,"  which, 
resting  on  a  universal  base,  cannot  be  upheld,  because  it 
cannot  totter,  much  less  fall.  Our  historian,  after  these 
§irKt?M  tfym,  vanishcs  at  last  in  a  mist  (which  Mercury  surely 
provided  for  him),and  leaves  his  mystified  reader  looking  after 


prove."  ( Ap.  Ch.,  p.  2d4.)  "  A.  D.  68,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
WAS  written,  the  Roman  congregation  was  already  very  namerous  and  im- 
portant** (p.  296)l  Now,  if  *'  the  Roman  congregation  was  very  numerous 
and  important'*  in  68,  five  ^'ears  before  Peter  came  to  Rome,  how  could 
Peter  be  "  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church  T  Is  there  a  latent  emphasis 
in  the  term  "  cotiffreff'Stian"  in  the  first  passage  ?  Was  it  only  a  congregation, 
though  "  very  numerous  and  important,"  though  instructed,  both  by  letter 
and  presence,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  till  Peter  ("  endowed  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  Church's  government*')  came  there  and  made  it  a  Church?  On  any 
other  supposition  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  Dr.  S^  with  himself 

*  What  need  to  **  uphold  an  aneunt  an*d  univer»al  tradition  T  As  well 
talk  of  setting  up  props  to  Mount  Atlas.  And  such  a  prop !  An  "  asntmp 
tion**  for  which  not  even  a  pretext  can  be  pleaded  in  history  ! 
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him  in  yam.  Thus  he  ooncludes : — **  Hie  more  readily  tiie 
early  date  aasigiied  by  Enaelriiis  and  Jerome  to  Peter's 
presence  in  this  city  may  be  acconnted  for  in  this  way, 
as  having  arisen  from  erroneons  combinations,  the  less  claim 
can  it  have  to  onr  credence/'* 

"  The  more— the  less."  The  more  we  examine  Dr.  Schaff's 
ratiocinative  process,  the  less  we  can  make  of  it.  When  a 
historian  has  once  declared  that  a  "  view  contradicts  the 
plainest  &cts,  and  cannot  stand  a  moment  before  criticism,'' 
what  more  has  he  to  do  widi  it  ? 

Bnt  let  ns  come  to  dates.  We  shall  then,  perhaps,  find 
something  more  distinct  and  tangible.  How  long  was 
Peter  in  Rome  7  "  Peter,"  says  Dr.  Schaff^f  "  mnst  have  come 
to  Rome  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  68,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  64.  And  as  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Neronian 
persecution"  (acknowledged  by  Dr.  S.,  from  Tacitus,  to  have 
been  in  July,  64$),  "  we  can  hardly  extend  his  sojourn  there 
beyond  a  year."  Certainly  not.  If  "  Peter  must  have  come 
to  Rome  in  the  last  half  of  63,  or  the  beginning  of  64,"  and 
*^  died  in  July,  64,"  we  can  hardly  extend  his  sojourn  there 
to  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  "  beyond"  it.  It  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  find  a  year  between  "  the  last  half  of  68  or  the 
beginning  of  64,"  and  "  July,  64." 

In  truth,  Dr.  Scbaff  thus  admits  that  Peter  cannot  have 
been  in  Rome  much  more  (perhaps  less)  than  six  months. 
The  very  same  historical  difficulties,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
beset  the  shorter  as  the  longer  sojourn.  The  arrival  of 
"  Peter  in  Rome"  within  a  few  months  before  the  martyr- 
dom of  Paul,  would  have  been  so  important  an  event  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  being 
passed  over  in  total  silence  by  Paul.  The  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  is  reckoned  the  last  of  Paul's  epistles.  Dr.  Schaff 
so  esteems  it.    Turn  to  the  last  few  verses  of  it.    "  Demas 

hath  forsaken  me, and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica. 

Crescens  to  Galatia.  Titus  to  Dalmatia.  Ordy  Luke  is  mih 
me.''  He  salutes  '*  Priscilla  and  Aquila,"  and  "  the  house- 
hold of  Onesiphorus."     He  tells  Timothy  where  Erastus 

-lyed,  and  where  he  left  Trophimus  ;  tells  him  to  hasten  to 
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Um  ;  sends  greetings  from  "  Eabulus,  Pudens,  Linns, 
Glandia,  and  aU  the  bretkren."  It  is  quite  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  Peter  can  have  been  at  this  moment  "  in  Borne." 
In  fact,  Dr.  S.  admits  that  he  could  not  have  been.*  And 
yet  Paul  was  now  "  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand."  Paul  "  ready  to  be  offered,"  the 
*'  time  of  his  departure  at  hand,"  yet  the  companion  of  his 
martyrdom  not  yet  arriyedl  How  very  short  must  have 
been  the  sojourn  of  "  Peter  in  Eome  I"  If,  now,  we  deviate 
from  Dr.  Schaff 's  chronology,  and  instead  of  making  Paul's 
martyrdom  take  place  in  64,  assign  to  it  the  later  date  of 
66  or  67  (with  Usher,  Pearson,  Gieseler,  Neauder,  and  many 
others),  the  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  does  it 
appear  that  Paul  having  outlived  Peter  two  or  three  years, 
and  writing,  at  least,  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  after 
his  death,  should  never  speak  of  that  event ;  that  he  should 
find  time  to  give  directions  about  "  the  cloak"  he  had  "  left 
at  Troas  with  Carpus,"  and  "  the  books  and  the  parch- 
ments," have  a  word  not  only  for  *'  all  the  brethren,"  but 
for  opposers  and  apostates,  for  "  Phygellus  and  Hermo- 
genes,"  '^  Hymensdus  and  Philetus,"  and  ^*  Alexander  the 
coppersmith,"  yet  never  drop  the  slightest  allusion  to  "  the 
prince  of  the  apostles"  who,  on  "  the  Vatican  hill  beyond 
the  Tiber,t  where  lay  the  Circus  and  Nero*s  gardens,  *'  met 
his  death  with  joy"|  in  the  appalling  form  of  crucifixion,  and 
thus  gave  a  testimony  to  Christianity,  the  importance  and 
splendor  of  which,  one  would  suppose,  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  Church,  and  imprinted  the  event 
indelibly  on  the  annals  of  the  first  century. 

But  the  annals  of  the  first  century  do  not  contain  the 
faintest  trace  of  it.  The  silence  of  Paul  is  not  the  only 
difficulty.  The  epistle  of  Clemens  to  the  Corinthians  (as 
we  have  seen)  says  nothing  of  Peter's  having  been,  either 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  at  Borne.  The  second  cen- 
tury is  just  as  silent  down  to  170,  when  a  fragment  from 
Dionysius,  in  Eusebius,  first  gives  the  dim  and  doubtful 
notice  of  it  which  we  have  already  examined.  One  half  of 
that  notice,  Dr.  Schaff  says,  is  "  manifestly  incorrect,"  and 
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"very  inaccurate."  What  is  the  residuum  worth?  Yet 
here,  a  handred  and  six  years  after  the  death  of  Peter,  is 
found  the  first  germ  of  the  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Rome. 

The  evidence  against  Peter's  visit  to  Rome  lies  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  evidence  for  it.  A  great  man  can- 
not take  a  step  on  the  surface  of  this  world  without 
leaving  an  indelible  foot-mark  in  its  history.  No  such 
vestige  of  Peter's  visit  to  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  century  of  Christianity.  This  lies  just  as 
strongly  against  a  visit  of  six  months  as  of  twenty-five  years. 
Dr.  S.  has  been  extremely  moderate  in  his  demand.  He  asks 
only  for  "  Peter  in  Rome"  the  short  year  which  is  contained 
between  *'  the  last  half  of  68  or  beginning  of  64,"  and  "  July, 
64."  But  history  as  inexorably  refuses  the  shorter  sojourn  as 
the  longer.  He  might  as  well,  therefore,  have  gone  in  (with 
Baronius)  for  twenty-five  years,  or  rather  drawn  from  those 
"  immediate  sources,"  "  pure  utterances  of  history,"  the 
"  bulls  of  the  popes,"  and  stated  that  he  was  "  fastened  to  the 

cross,  on  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Christ  68 

after  he  had  fulfilled  the  Roman  Pontificate  twenty-four 
years,  three  months,  twelve  days."  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
made  the  record  the  more  impressive  (and  none  the  less 
credible)  to  have  added  the  hour  and  minute  by  the  great 
clock  in  the  ancient  tower  on  the  Campidoglia  (the  bell  of 
which  is  wont  to  announce  the  demise  of  one  pope  and  the 
accession  of  another).  The  bolder  and  more  complete  the 
fiction,  the  more  likely  to  succeed.  The  bashful  look  and 
hesitating  accent  which  bespeak  some  remaining  scruple  or 
fear  of  exposure,  only  demolish  whatever  chance  there  may 
be  of  credit. 

However,  Dr.  Schafi*  does  not  always  flinch.  After  con- 
structing his  chain  of  evidence  as  above,  he  begins  a  new 
section  thus  :  "  Itis  the  voice  of  all  antiquity  that  Peter  was 
crucified  in  the  persecution  under  Nero."  Having  thus 
re-assured  the  somewhat  wavering  confidence  of  his  reader, 
Dr.  S.  proceeds  to  point  out  the  very  spot  where  his  mar- 
tyrdom occurred.  "  The  place  of  his  death  was  pointed  out 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  as  the  Vatican  hill  beyond 
the  Tiber,  where  lay  the  Circus  and  Nero's  gardens." 
This  is  done,  as  Dr.  S.  explains  it,  according  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Caius,  "the  Roman  presbyter.'*^  Now,  Cains 
wrote  nearly  or  quite  a  century  and  a  half  after  Peter's 
death.  His  testimony  is  just  in  these  words :  "  I  can  show 
the  trollies  {r^iitmut)  of  th«  apostles  (Peter  and  Paul).  For 
if  you  will  go  to  the  Vatican  hill,  or  to  the  Ostian  Way, 
you  will  find  the  trophies  of  those  who  founded  this 
Church."  Dr.  8.  translates  rpiTrmm  "  monuments  ;"t  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  precarious  **  testimony,"  lays  down  the 
topography  of  Peter's  martyrdom  as  -above.  He  adds, 
'*  there  also  was  built  to  his  memory  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter."  <"  Church  odifiocs"  are  in  "  A.  b."  of  the  "Imme- 
diate Sources  of  Church  History.") 

Dr.  S.  considers  the  residence  and  martyrdom  of  Peter 
in  Rome  so  well  established,  that  he  is  willing  to  decorate 
it  with  a  legend.  "It  is  related,  first  by  Ambrose,  we 
believe"  (t.  e.  in  the  fourth  century)  "  that  Peter,  shortly 
before  his  death, .  .  .  made  his  escape  from  prison,  but  was 
arrested  ...  by  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  bearing 'his 
cross.  To  the  recreant's  question, '  Lord,  whither  art  thou 
going?'  the  Lord  replied,  'I  am  going  to  Rome  to  be 
crucified  again.'  Peter  hastily  returned  and  met  his  death 
with  joy.  This  tradition  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  is  embodied  in  a  church  edifice,  called 
Damine  quo  vadis.'*  Strange,  that  it  should  "  live  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  of  Rome"  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  no  mouth  ever  uttered  it  (at  least  no  pen  recorded  it) 
within  the  first  three. 

But  here  follows  an  observation  which  is  worthy  of  very 
special  attention  :— "  It"  (the  tradition  just  related)  "  is  one 
of  those  significant  stories  which  rest  not,  indeed,  on  any 
historiad  fact,  yet  on  a  right  apprehension  of  the  character 
in  question,  and  to  which  we  may  apply  the  Italian  proverb, 
Se  non  i  veto  I  hen  trovato.'^  An  Italian  proverb,  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  morality  of  the  maxim  would  have  identified  it, 
even  without  the  language.  Dr.  S.  has  not  translated  it. 
It  does  not  look  so  well  in  English.    ^'  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
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%  monmment  at  marks  a  plac4l  of  burial. 
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well  invented.'^  (*'  Oral  tradUions,  legends,  and  popular  My: 
ings"  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  S.  among  tbe  "mediate 
Sources  of  Church  History."*)  "  Significant  stories/'  tbeii, 
which  "  rest  not  on  any  historical  fact/'  thingB  which  are 
" not  true,  but  are  well  invented"  are  to  form  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  Dr.  S/s  "  Church  History/'  It  is  a  timely 
notice.  If  these  "  sources"  send  out  so  much  in  the  "  apos- 
tolic" age,  what  a  tide  will  they  pour  forth  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  thereafter !  But  we  must  remind  Br.  Schaff  that 
there  is  another  proverb  of  rery  different  import  from  this,, 
and  emanatii^g,  too,  from  a  much  higher  authority  :  ''  Jfo 
lie  is  of  the  truth" 

Dr.  Schaff^  however,  now  lays  it  down  as  ^'a  fact,"^ 
*'  affirmed  with  universal  tradition,"!  proclaimed  by  ''  the 
Toice  of  all  antiquity,  "|  that  Peter  was  '4n  Borne"  from 
*'  the  latter  part  of  68,  or  the  beginning  of  64,  to  July,  64," 
and  then  and  there  suffered  martyrdoip.  What  then? 
Hcfw  was  his  time  passed  there  ?  This  is  the  main  point, 
after  alL  If  the  foregoing  process  had  consisted  of  un- 
questionable facts,  forming  a  rigid  and  unanswerable 
demonstration  that  Peter  was  Primate  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  he  Qame  to  Bome  in  63-4,  and  was  crucif  ed 
^  on  the  Vatican  hill"  in  July,  64,  all  would  arail  nothing, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  organized  the  Boman 
Church,  that  he  founded  and  first  administered  the  bisbop- 
ricofBome,  or  the  Papacy.  Otherwise,  his  mere  coming 
to  Bome,  spending  there  "  a  year,"  consisting  of  from  six 
to  nine  months  (or  eren  twenty-five  years),  and  suffering 
martyrdom  there,  does  not  esUMish  the  slightest  connexion 
between  Peter  and  the  Roman  Churchj  or  the  Romsm  Papacy* 
The  connexion  of  Paul  with  that  Church  was  intimate, 
important,  and  profound.  He  addressed  to  it  that  glorious 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  and  having  done  so,  "  be  must 
see  Bome  also."  His  going  there  was  matter  of  si>ecial 
revelation.  And  thither  he  did  go,  through  unparalleled 
hardships  and  perils,  with  the  yet  greater  peril  ever  before 
him,  of  putting  his  head  into  ''  the  mouth  of  the  lion" — 
of  confronting  the  ferocious  Nero.    His  approach  to,  and 
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arrival  in,  the  imperial  city,  are  drawn  (Acts  xxriii.)  in  the 
strong  lines  of  historic  truth,  aimplicity,  and  dignity.  He 
eenda  for  the  principal  Jews.  Rejected  by  them,  he  '^  turns 
to  the  Gentiles."  He  *'  abides  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  receives  all  who  come  to  him,  preaching 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  the  things  concerning 
Jesns  Christ,  with  all  freedom  of  speech."  Amidst  these 
colloquial  labors,  he  finds  time  to  write  six  (probably 
seven)  epistles  to  different  churches  and  persons.  Rome, 
however,  was  his  immediate  field  of  labor — ^his  centre  of 
world-wide  operations.  There,  ''  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  daily  came  upon  hinu"  Thence,  he  "  ordained  in 
all  the  churches."  Close  observers  think  they  see  clear 
traces  of  the  teachings  of  Paid  in  Rome,  even  in  the  Pagan 
literature  of  the  city  and  age.*  How  vast,  at  least,  the 
dissemination  of  the  seed  of  the  Spirit  from  that  chosen 
vessel  in  Rome  and  from  Rome,  during  those  few  years 
of  residence  there  1  The  results  of  his  powerful  and  fruit- 
ful labors  there  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  durable 
monuments  of  that  wonderful  century.  We  may  as  well 
question  an/  other  fact  in  ancient  history  as  the  presence 
and  labors  of  Paul  in  Rome. 

But  where  are  the  like  evidences  of  Peter's  ministrations 
to  the  Roman  Church  ?  We  turn  to  our  historian  for  satis- 
fjBu^tion,  and  we  find  the  whole  matter  despatched  in  these 
three  lines : — 

*'  That  Peter,  as  long  as  he  was  in  Rome,  was  associated 
with  Paul  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  exercised  a  lead- 
ing influence,  needs  no  proof."t 

It  *' needs  no  proof  T  Why  not?  Is  it  of  little  conse- 
quence ?  It  is  the  very  neck  which  attaches  the  heftd  to  the 
body — the  *•  Primacy  of  Peter"  to  the  Roman  Papacy.  Is 
it  self-evident  ?  What  is  self-evident  in  history  but  that 
w^ich  shines  through  the  multitude  and  variety  of  facts 
which  resulted  from  it?  If  we  are  a«ked,  What  is  the 
proof  of  **  Peter  in  Jerusalem?"  the  answer  is  at  hand. 


*  See  the  Tery  euriotis  parallel  between  Paul  and  Seneca  in  Sohoell,  Litt 
Romaice.    Tom.  2. 
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He  proposed  the  election  of  an  apostle  there.  He  preached 
immediately  after  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and 
three  thousand  were  added  to  the  faith  ;  he  preached  again 
after  a  splendid  miracle  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  fire 
thousand  were  added  to  the  faith.  He  denounced  there  the 
judgment  of  God  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  He  was  im* 
prisoned  there.  He  attended  "  the  council"  there.  These 
are  some  of  the  historical  monuments  left  by  the  holy  zeal 
and  apostolic  power  of  Peter  in  Jerusalem.  If  we  look  for 
indirect  and  collateral  proofs  of  the  same  fact,  they  over- 
whelm  us  by  their  numbers  and  yariety.  Paul  went  up  to 
see  him  there  (Oal.  i.),  &c.  If  we  even  ask,  Was  Peter  in 
Caosarea?  Yes.  He  preached  there  to  Cornelius,  and 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christ.  Was  he 
at  Joppa  ?  Yes.  He  there  raised  Tabitha  to  life*  There, 
too,  he  saw  a  very  remarkable  vision,  which  had  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Was  he  at  Antioch?  Undoubtedly.  There  it 
was  that  he  faltered  in  Christian  courage  and  liberty  :  and 
there  Paul  "  withstood  him  to  the  face."  Was  he  in  Rome  ? 
^^  Yes,"  says  Dr.  Schaff.  "  He  came  to  Rome  about  the  end 
of  68,  or  the  beginning  of  64,  and  was  crucified  in  July, 
64."  Since  every  city  visited  by  the  great  apostle  had 
some  remarkable  event  or  mighty  work  to  point  to  as  a 
durable  monument  of  his  presence  and  activity  there,  what 
such  monument  proves  and  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his 
visit  to  Rome?  ''Ancient  and  universal  tradition  calls 
him  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church"  (p.  869).  But  no 
vestige  of  such  a  tradition  can  be  found  in  the  works, 
whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  of  the  first  century.  The 
Roman  Church,  too,  must  have  been  founded  some  years 
before.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  it,  as  you  state,*  in  A.  D. 
58.  It  was,  at  that  time,  already  a  Church  (Rom.  i.  7),  a 
famous  (i.  8)  and  fully  organized  one  (ch.  xii.-xvi.)  He 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  (A.  D.  61t),  and  spent  *'  two  whole 
years,"  at  least  (Acts  xxviii.),  in  apostolic  labors  there. 
Peter,  you  affirm,  '^  cannot  have  been  in  Rome  in  58  ft  "  he 
must  have  come  to  Rome  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  63."§ 
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Now,  as  the  '^  faith  of  the  Roman  Charch"  was  "  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world"  in  58,  as  it  had  "  members," 
•'  ministers,"  &c.,  evincing  a  complete  Church  organization 
at  that  time  (c.  xii.  4) ;  it  must  have  been  founded  at  least 
fiye  years  before  Peter's  arrival ;  and  as  it  had  the  presence 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  at  least  two  years  after- 
wards, it  must  have  been  established  and  largely  built  up 
in  its  most  holy  faith.  Peter^  therefore^  cannot  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  Churckj  by  the  record  of  the  New 
Testament  and  your  own  dates.  What  other  service  or 
ministration,  then,  establishes  his  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Church  ?  "  Peter,  as  long  as  he  was  in  Rome,  was 
associated  with  Paul  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  exer- 
cised a  leading  influence."  Be  good  enough  to  give  us 
some  proof  of  that  fact.  "  It  needs  no  proof"  Needs  no 
proof?  Can  we  imagine  the  great  and  ardent  apostle, 
then,  to  have  passed  six  months  at  Rome  wholly  undistin- 
guished and  inactive,  or  to  have  had  his  activity  so  merged 
in  that  of  Paul,  as  to  be  distinguished  only  as  an  associate 
with  him.  The  Primate  of  the  Church,  a  mere  helper  to 
his  subaltern !  He  whose  individuality  was  so  strongly 
marked  ;  who  had  received  so  special  a  charge  to  feed  the 
sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ,  and  who  declared  before  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem,  "  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard"  (especially  as  he  knew  that 
shortly  he  must  put  off  his  tabeTnade\  would  he  not,  under 
this  expectation  of  a  speedy  death,  have  redoubled  his  zeal, 
and  signalized  his  presence  by  works  and  words  of  more 
than  usual  power  and  boldness  ?  Can  you  not  point  us  to 
some  miracle  he  performed  (why,  the  very  shadow  of  his 
presence  swept  away  disease  at  Jerusalem,  so  mightily  did 
*'  the  name  of  Christ,  through  faith  in  his  name,"  work  in 
him),  some  sermon  he  delivered  (he  "  stood  up  among  the 
eleven"  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  almost  always  the  first  to 
speak),  some  vision  that  he  had,  some  council  that  he 
attended,  at  the  very  least  some  imprisonment  that  he 
suffered,  some  act  that  he  put  forth,  or  word  that  he  uttered, 
affording  us  one  of  those  substantial  proofs  by  which  facts 
always  attest  themselves  in  history,  that  he  really  was  asso- 
ciated with  Paul,  and,  at  least,  aided  in  founding  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?    "  It  needs  no  proof"    Then  you  must 
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allow  US  to  say,  that  it  /uts  no  proof.     It  is  a  bare  posta* 
late.* 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  the  very  coupling  which  is  to 
hold  the  long  train  of  the  Papacy  to  its  motiye  power,  we 
look  for  a  bolt  and  we  find  in  its  stead  a  bulrush. 

The  gist  of  a  letter  is  often  pnt  into  the  postscript.  So 
the  grand  result  and  conclusion  of  the  six  sections  which 
Dr.  Schaff  has  dcTOted  to  Peter,  is  presented  to  the  reader 
in  the  form  of  a  "  JVb/e."  It  is,  however,  a  note  which  occu-. 
pies  nearly  four  pages  of  closely  printed  (though  certainly 
not  very  closely  reasoned)  matter. 

We  confess  that  we  have  never  met  with  anything  like 
this  "  Note  on  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy."  Some  Papal 
works  we  have  read,  and  some  Protestant — ^here  a  Janse- 
nist  and  there  a  Jesuit ;  but  a  "  fusion"  of  them  all  into  one  , 

mass,  Bellarmine  with  John  Calvin,  Luther  with  Leo  X., 
Pascal  with  Molina,  could  alone  produce  anything  like  Dr.  i 

Schaff 's  *'  Note  on  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy."    We  would  ' 

gladly  excuse  our  readers  and  ourselves  from  the  task  of 
touching  it.  But  we  call  to  mind  that  the  volume  before . 
us  (of  678  pages)  is  only  a  "History  of  the  Apostolie 
Church,"  and  that  it  is  Dr.  Schaff 's  "  wish  and  intention 
....  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
thus  ....  give  ....  a  complete,  true,  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth, 
for  the  theoretical  and  practical  benefit  especially  of  ministers 


*  The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  prevail  respecting  the  len^k  of 
Peter's  stay  in  Rome  among  tliose  who  assert  his  visit  there,  ought  also  to 
be  observed.  How  long  was  Peter  in  Romet  The  Bullarium  says  tttenty- 
four  year^  three  motith^  twdve  day.  Eosebitis,  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
hia  Chronicon,  tvmUy  yearf,  in  the  Latin  twenty-ftte^  Jerome  twefUyfMtr, 
Baronius  ttoenty-Jive,  Herbst  not  beyond  a  year,  Valerius  Pagi,  Baluce^ 
Hug,  Klee,  during  the  later  yean  of  Nero^e  reigfi,  Windischmann, 
during  the  intervals  of  which  we  have  9io  dittinet  notice  in  the  yew  Teatament 
a$  regard*  the  point  in  question  {i.  e.  when  we  oannot  prove  that  Peter 
waa  not  in  Rome,  we  may  conclude  he  wa$  there),  vie  during  the  yean 
44r-49,  52-58,  60-61,  atui  64-68,  making  in  all  some  eixteen  yeare;  Dr, 
Schaff,  not  beyond  a  year,  i  e.  from  the  last  half  of  the  year  63  or  the  begin- 
ning of  64,  to  July,  64.  There  is  an  excellent  maxim  on  the  nature  of  teBti"^ 
-  in  Mark  xiv.  59.  Tried  by  that  maxim,  what  shall  we  think  of  th« 
ceof  "Peter  in  Romet** 
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4ind  students  of  theology.^*  And  as  Dr.  S.  insists  on  a 
strictly  genttical  development  iti  the  historical  process,  we 
bave  before  us  the  Genesis  of  a  lo6g  Enneateuch^  the  germ  of 
a  one  century  which  is  to  expand  through  eighteen.  We 
must,  therefore,  summon  up  afresh  our  o^n  courage  and  our 
reader's  patience,  while  we  proceed  to  take  the  soundings 
(in  those  places  which  are  not  utterly  unfathomable)  of  Dr. 
Schaff's  '*  Note  on  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy." 

What  are  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy  ? 

We  have  seen  them  concisely,  but  comprehensively,  set 
forth  by  Bellarmine  in  the  assertion  of  a  "simplex  mon- 
archia,"  an  "  unmixed  or  absolute  monarchy"  to'  Peter  and 
his  successors,  the  popes. 

We  have  them  re-afBirmed  since  the  middle  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  by  the  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  liberal 
€ount  de  Montalembert,  as  follows : — *^  According  to  the 
ultra-montane  doctrine — the  only  true  one,  in  our  view — the 
pope  is  the  monarch  in  the  Church  ;  but  he  is  not  an  abso- 
lute monarch  ;  he  can  do  nothing,  and  he  attempts  nothing 
beyond  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  he  has 
not  made,  and  of  which  he  is  only  the  interpreter  and  the 
depositary."!  But  if  the  pope  is  a  monarch,  the  depositary 
at  once,  and  interpreter  of  "  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church,"  responsible  to  none  but  God  for  his  interpretation 
and  administration  of  this  divine  constitution,  what  is  he 
less  than ''  an  absolute  monarch  ?"  Modern  liberalism^  there- 
fore, where  it  is  ruled  by  the  **  Catholic"  system,  has  not 
subtracted  a  jot  ftom  "  the  claims  of  the  Papacy." 

We  have  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  them  in  the 
*'  BibliothecaPontificia,"  where  "  the  Claims  of  the  Papacy" 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  forms,  to  each  of  which  (and 
more  like  them)  a  chapter  is  devoted. 

''  The  Roman  Pontiff  is  monarch  of  the  Catholic  Church.^ 


•  Pref,  p  V. 

f  Des  Int^r^U  CathoUques,  pi  9S.     Paris,  1852. 

X  The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  relations  and  mntual  dependence  of 
Catholicism  and  libert}'.  **  La  religion  a  besoin  de  la  liberty ;  la  libertd  a 
besoin  de  la  religion/'  ''Liberty'*  under  a  "monarch"  who  administers  a 
^  divine  constitution,"  of  which  he  is  the  sole  "  interpreter  and  deposi- 
tary T 

§  Pontjiiex  Romanns  Catholioe  Eeclesise  Monarcha. 
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^  •  .  .  Taken  by   God  from  men  for  men.  .  .  »- .  Yicar 

of  Christ Successor  of  Peter,  chief  of  the  first 

See Sovereign    of   all    mortals Author, 

president,  predeterminer,  ratifier,  moderator,  judge  of  all 
councils.    (A  chapter  to  each  "claim.")  ....  Incapable 

of  deceiving  or  being  deceived Can  be  judged  by 

no  mortal.     No  appeal  from  the  Roman  Ponti£f.     The 

iEtoman  Pontiff  is  preserver  of  the  apostolic  deposit 

Dictator  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ....  Discerner,  guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the 

Holy  Scripture Judge  of  controversies  about  the 

Faith Maker  of  doctrines Teacher  of  the 

World  ....  Judge  and  avenger  of  heretics Fault- 
less of  heresy.^  ....  Unpolluted,  separate  from  sinners. 

<•  •  .  .  Censor  of  books High  priest  of  holy  things. 

•  .  .  .  Key-bearer  of  Heaven Janitor  of  the  Cele&> 

tial  Kingdom Supreme  Judge  of  Heaven  in  earthly 

judgment Fountain  of  the  priesthood Sum- 
mit   (Vertex,  Top)  of  religion Possessor  and 

householder  by  most  righteous  title  of  the  apostolic  patri- 
mony.! ....  Preserver  of  the  empire  of  Christians 

Anointer  of  kings"  (forms  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  kings 
are  here  given,  with  miraculous  apparition  of  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Udalric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  when  Henry,  King  of 
the  Saxons  and  Francs,  declined  the  Papal  unction,  showiug 
a  sword  with  and  without  a  hilt — cum  et  sine  capulo— the 
latter  typifying  an  unanointed  and  unblessed  ruler,  the  for- 
mer the  opposite) ''Judge  and  arbiter  of  the  world4 


•  A  Poniifice  Romaoo  nulla  provocatio. 

f  i  e.  by  the  ** Donatio  ConstaiitiQi,'*  vhich  Gibbon  (vel.  ix.,  p.  169>r 
Ac.)  pronounces  "  a  forgery/'  *'  the  most  absurd  of  Cables"  "  a  aiJly 
fraud."  Mosheim  styles  it  *^an  impious  fraud"  (E.  H.,  ii  126).  Learned 
Papal  writers  («.  g.  Laur.  Valla,  Pagi,  Ac.)  speak  of  it  with  equal  severity. 
Here,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pontificialis,  it  is  asserted  to  constitute  **  a  most 
righteous  title"  ( justissimo  titulo).  What  would  be  thought  of  any  other 
than  a  pope  living  on  an  estate,  which,  by  the  admission  of  his  friends  and 
dependants  (and  his  own,  too,  see  an  anecdote  of  Gibbon  ix.  162,  n.^  waa 
acquired  by  a  forger}*  f  Tet  this  "  Donatio  Constantini"  is  authenticated 
by  a  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  Dr.  Schaff  pronounces  **  letters  of  the  popes** 
to  be  **  ptire  utterances  of  history." — Ap.  CK^  p.  26. 

x  et  Arbiter  Orbia. — Bibliotheea  Maxima  Poniijuim,  torn.  L»  Boma^ 
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....  ABBerter  of  ecclesiastical  Uberty Peacemaker 

of  the  world  of  Christians Defender  of  Christians/' 

&c. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  rights  and  royalties  of  St.  Peter, 
which  will  enable  ns  to  form  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of 
the  "  Claims  of  the  Papacy."  We  now  proceed  to  Dr. 
Schaff's 

"NOTE.* — The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  calls  upon  us, 
before  taking  leave  of  Peter,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of 
the  Papacy^  which  are  well  known  to  centre  here.** 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  "  vast  importance,"  since  it 
involves  the  question  whether  Christ  is  head  of  his  own  Church 
on  earth  or  not.  And  Dr.  S.  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
"  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  well  known  to  centre  here." 
The  Primacy  of  Peter,  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
to  Peter — these  are  the  test-questions  of  the  Papacy.  The 
Reformers,  with  one  accord,  declare  that  they  might  have 
made  peace  with  Rome  on  their  own  terms,  if  they  had  con* 
ceded  these.  Erasmus,  while  he  laughed  at  the  monks  (and 
the  popes  too),  kept  his  dignities  and  emoluments,  as  well 
as  his  head,  all  of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  lost,  by 
an  occasional  and  well-timed  concession,  and  that  in  a  very 
loose  way,  that  the  pope  was  princeps  eccksia  ChrtsttaiuB. 
Give  Rome  the  head  and  she  is  little  concerned  about  the 
body,  which  must,  of  course,  derive  its  life  from  the  head, 
and  be  ruled  by  it.  Oive  her  the  foundation,  and  she  well 
knows  that  the  whole  building  must  go  up  in  conformity  to 
it,  and  can  go  up  no  otherwise.  Give  her  the  rule  and 
sway,  and  she  will  arrange  all  else  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
"  The  claims  of  the  Papacy  centre"  just  "  hereJ^ 
"  These  claims,  however,"  adds  Dr.  S.,  "  by  no  means  rest 
entirely  on  the  memorable  words  of  &f atth.  xvi.  18,  which 
are  now  admitted  by  the  best  Protestant  commentators  to 

refer  to  Peter They  are  built  also  on  two  other 

assumptions,  which  cannot  be  proved,  at  least  Erectly,  from 


•  Ap.  CIl,  pp.  874-7. 
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the  NewTestameat,  and  must,  therefore,  maintain  themselres 
on  historical  and  dogmatic  ground." 

Dr.  Schaff  has  been  happy  in  the  selection  of  this  vord, 
'^  assumptions^^  If  we  look  back,  we  shall  find  that  every 
step  in  the  previous  process  is  an  assumption.  And  here 
are  " two  other  assumptions"  on  which  " are  built"  "  the 
•claims  of  the  Papacy." 

And  what  is  this  which  is  "built  also  upon  two  other 
assumptions?"  "The  claims  of  the  Papacy."  Turn  your 
eye  back,  reader,  and  survey  them.  You  will  then  see  that 
if  these  "  claims"  are  true,  God  or  Christ  has  no  govern- 
ment in  this  world  but  through  the  pope.  Man  has  no 
right,  no  knowledge,  no  liberty,  no  faith  but /rom  the  pope. 
If  he  is  to  gain  admission  into  Heaven  itself,  none  but  the 
"  Glaviger  et  Janitor  Goeli*'  ("  the  Key-bearer  and  Janitor 
of  Heaven")  can  let  him  in. 

Tremendous  claims  1  The  apostle  condenses  them  into  a 
few  awful  words  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4),  "  That  man  of  sin,  .... 
the  son  of  perdition,  ....  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that 
he,  as  God,  sUteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  thai 
he  is  God.'' 

Such  are  "  the  claims  of  the  Papacy."  "  They  are  built," 
says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  on  two  other  assumptions,  which  cannot 
be  proved,  at  least  directly,  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
must,  therefore,  maintain  themselves  on  historical  and  dog- 
matic ground." 

Can  an  *'  assumption"  pertaining  to  the  faith  or  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  which  "  cannot  be  proved  directly  from 
the  New  Testament,  maintain  itself  on  any  other  ground  7" 
If  Dr.  Schaff  admits  that  it  can,  he  boldly  renounces  that 
common  maxim  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  He  holds  the 
authority  of  tradition  to  be,  not  only  co-ordinate  with,  but 
independent  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  shall  see,  presently, 
what  position  he  takes  in  this  respect. 

Here  the  question  is  of  "  claims,"  which  include  all  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  involve  all  the  rights  and  hopes  of 
man.  "They  are  built  upon  assumptions  which  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  Jfew  TestamcTit."  Such  is  Dr.  Schaff 's  ad- 
mission.   It  is  well  to  mark  it.    But  he  inserts,  "  at  least 
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directly,"  Can  they  be  proved  indirectly  ?  Dr.  S.  is  will- 
ing that  the  reader's  mind  should  receive  the  impression 
that  they  can.  But  he  is  not  so  rash  as  to  attempt  a  soli- 
tary citation  of  such  proof. 

What,  now,  are  these  "  two  other  assumptions"  on  which 
*'  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  built  V 

"  1.  The  first  assumption  is,  that  this  primacy  of  Peter  is 
transferable.  This  is  based,  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
partly  on  the  general  ground  of  the  nature  and  ^ants  of  the 
Church,  partly  on  the  special  promise  of  her  indestructible^ 
ness  immediately  added  by  the  Lord  to  his  words  respecting 
Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  18  ;  whereas  the  older  Protestant  con- 
troversialists commonly  regard  the  pre-eminence  in  question 
as  simply  affecting  Peter  personally, ^^  Ac. 

With  which  will  you  side,  good  reader?  With  "  theolo- 
gians" or  '*  controversialists  ?"  With  "  Roman  Catholic 
theologians^^  or  ** older  Protestant  controversialists?^^  The 
'^  Roman  Catholic  theologians"  base  the  assumption  of  the 
transferableness  of  Peter's  primacy  partly  on  the  gene- 
ral ground  of  the  "  nature  and  wants  of  the  Church." 
The  nature  and  wants  of  the  Church,  then,  are  such  that 
her  Divine  Head  and  Lord  cannot  supply  them.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  are  "  complete  in  Him  who  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  and  power,"  and  "  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge,"  and 
whose  "  kindness  and  love  towards  man"  is  that  of  "  God 
our  Saviour  ;"  not  enough  that  **  he  is  of  God  made  unto  us 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion," and  says  to  the  individual  soul  in  conflict  with  its 
own  secret  sins  and  sorrows,  "  My  grace  is  sufiScient  for 
/A€e,"  and  to  his  Church,  "  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also," 
and  to  the  smallest  possible  assemblage  of  believers, 
"  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  /."  It  is  not  enough  that  "  all  things  are  ours"  if 
only  "we  are  Christ's."  No.  "Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians" are  of  opinion  that  "  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
Church"  require  that  Peter  should  be  its  Primate,  and  that 
**  his  Primacy  should  be  transferable."  "  The  special  pro- 
mise of  her  indestructibleness  (Matth.  xvi.  18)  is  part  also 
of  the  basis  of  this  "  assumption."    Now,  we  should  have 
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thought  the  ^  indestractiblcness"  of  the  Church  fully  and 
for  ever  assured  by  that  one  word  of  Christ, "  Lo  1 1  am  with 
you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  "  The  older 
Protestant  controversialists"  thought  so.  But  *'  Roman 
Catholic  theologians"  are  afraid  that  the  Church  will  cer- 
tainly be  destroyed,  unless  "  the  Primacy  of  Peter  is  trans- 
ferable" and  passes  duly  down  through  such  worthies  as 
Hildebrand,  Innocent  III.,  Alexander  YI.,  and  Pius  IX. 

Does  Dr;  Schaff  himself  side  with  the  "  theologians"  or 
the  "  controversialists  ?"  It  will  be  unnecessary,  presently, 
to  ask  that  question. 

"2.  The  second  assumption  is,  that  Peter  did  actually 
transfer  his  Primacy,  and  that  (not  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem or  of  Antioch,*  where  he  resided,  at  any  rate,  a  consi- 
derable time,  but)  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  truth  of  this 
turns  primarily  on  historical  inquiry  respecting  Peter's  resi- 
dence and  martyrdom  in  Rome.  These  points  we  have  con- 
ceded in  this  section  and  the  preceding,  with  almost  all  the 
leading  Protestant  historians,  as  strongly  attested  and 
well  grounded  facts  ;  admitting  that  without  such  historical 
foundation  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Papacy  would 
be  to  us  absolutely  unaccountable." 

The  truth  of  this  assumption  (t.  e.  "  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  Primacy  of  Peter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome)  "  turns,"  Dr.  S. 
says,  "primarily  on  historical  inquiry  respecting  Peter's 
residence  and  martyrdom  in  Rome."  How  so?  Look  at 
Dr.  Scha£f's  historical  hypothesis.  If  Peter  was  in  Rome, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there,  he  did  actually  transfer  his 
Primacy  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Can  a  more  palpable  non 
sequitur  be  imagined  ?  Who  knows  but  he  left  it  at  Jeru- 
salem, or  Antioch,  or  Caosarea,  where  be  certainly  was,  and 
where  he  performed  many  mighty  works,  instead  of  Rome, 
where  it  is  extremely  uncertain  whether  he  ever  was,  and 
where  he  performed  nothing  ?  Is  the  sceptre  and  sway  of 
a  potentate  of  course  transferred  to  the  place  where  he 
happens  to  be  for  the  last  six  months  or  year  of  his  life,  and 


*  Part  of  the  papal  history  of  Peter  is  that  he  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
fire  years,  of  Antioch  seven  (cum  sedisset  in  Hierosolymis  annoe  quinque, 
Antiochin  annos  septum.    Bull  Rom.  ubi  sup.) 
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to  die?  If  the  ''  deep  mystery"  in  which,  as  Dr.  S.  tells  us, 
Ijie  latter  days  of  Peter  are  "  veiled/'  should  suddenly  be 
dispelled  (historical  inquiry  has  gone  down  into  profounder 
depthi  than  that,  and  brought  to  light  yet  deeper  mysteries 
within  a  few  years),  and  it  should  unquestionably  appear 
that  Peter  spent  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  and  suifered 
martyrdom  at  Babylon  (whether  in  Egypt  or  Assyria), 
would  the  Bishop  of  Babylon  (if  there  be  one)  forthwitii 
assume  the  style  and  title  of  Primate  of  the  Christian 
Church  ?  If  he  did.  Dr.  Schaff  must  bow  to  "  his  claim,''  for 
he  declares  the  truth  of  this"  {actual  tramfer  of  "  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne")  "  turns  primarily  on 
historical  inquiry  respecting  Peter's  residence  and  martyr- 
dom  in  Rome."*     What  mockery  of  reasoning  1 

'*  These  two  poiTdSy^  continues  Dr.  Schaff, "  we  have  conceded^ 
•  .  .  •  with  almost  all  the  leading  Protestant  historians,  as 
strongly  attested  and  well  grounded  facts." 

Dr.  Schaff  has  then  "  conceded^^  the  "  two  points"  on  which 
"  turns  primarily"  "  the  truth"  of  ''  the  second"  of  the  "  two 
assumptions"  on  which  "  are  built  the  Claims  of  the  Pa- 
pacy."! This  "second  assumption,"  of  course,  includes 
the  first  If  "  Peter  did  actually  transfer  his  Primacy 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  it  m«ist  needs  have  been  transfer- 
able.   On  these  two  assumptions  (after  the  "memorable 


*  AlezAuder  of  BaasiA  died  at  Taganroelc,  a  petty  seaport  in  the  north 
of  hia  dominions ;  Napoleon  at  St  Helena ;  Louis  XVUL  we  forget  vhere^ 
Do  those  who  bold  to  the  "  divine  constitntion"  of  their  several  dynasties 
hold  that  their  sway  was  **  transferred"  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  thoee 
places  f  In  looking  for  the  heir  of  their  sovereignty,  would  they  contend  that 
the  question  *'  turns  primarily  on  historical  inquiry  respecting"  (the  plaee 
of)  "their  residence"  and  death  (whether  "martyrdom"  or  not  surely  can- 
not matter.  All  these  men  were  martyrt  in  the  opinion  of  their  adherents 
Alexander  to  poison.  Napoleon  to  British  severity,  Louis  to  revolution- 
ism). But^  it  will  be  said,  the  succession  was  fixed  by  a  different  law,  in 
their  case.  By  what  law,  then,  was  it  fixed  in  the  case  of  Peter  ff  Where 
is  the  order  of  succession  in  the  "monarchy  of  the  Church"  hinted  at! 
What  authority  for  making  it  determinable  by  the  place  of  reeidence  and 
wuniyrdom  of  the  ineumberU  /  If  such  ideas  seem  too  ridiculous  to  be  reasoned 
with,  it  mu»t  be  remembered  that  they  involve  the  succession  of  the 
"  Supremos  omnium  mortalium,"  and  "  Glaviger  Coelorum." 

f  The  claims  of  the  Papaoy  are  as  hard  to  find  here  as  "  the  house  thai 
Jack  buUt" 
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words  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,"  which  Dr.  Schaff 'a  exegesis  has  snr* 
rendered,  without  reserve,  to  BomaDisn)  "  are  built  tb^ 
claims  of  the  Papacy."  Dr.  Schaff  informs  us  that  he  kas 
conceded  them  both.  • 

Dr.  S.  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  "  concede"  what  he  likes. 
But,  on  this  page,  for  at  least  the  fourth  time,  his  language 
conveys  the  impression  that  "  the  best  modem  Protestant 
interpreters,"*  "  the  best  Protestant  commentators,"!  "  the 
leading  Protestant  historians,"!  *'  unprqudiced  Protestant 
historians,"^  make  the  same  concessions.  These  assertions 
belong,  one  and  all,  to  the  same  category.||  If  they  were 
true,  Protestantism  would  now  be  matter  of  history ;  unless, 
perhaps,  like  Israel  of  old,  in  her  captivity,  it  might  retain 
a  few  of  "  the  viler  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land." 

*^  This  concession,  however/'  Dr.  S.  adds,  '*  is  not  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  continued  primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  much  less  an  actual 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction.  For  Paul  was  likewise  in  Rome,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  there ;  nor  are  we  anywhere  informed  that  he 
was  at  all  subject  to  the  authority  of  Peter.^  Besides,  there  is  no 
document  whatever  to  be  found  respecting  any  actual  transfer  of  the 
primacy  to  Linus  or  Clement  ;**  and  it  is  not  even  certain  which  of 
these  two  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  statements  of  the 
Church  fathers  differ  here.*' 

^  For  the  point  in  hand,  therefore,  no  proper  historical  or  diplo- 
matic evidence  can  be  brought,  and  the  only  resort  is  the  general 
philosophical  argument,  that  the  successor  in  office  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  by  regular  ordination,  heir  to  the  prerogatives  of  his 
predecessor.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  perfectly  true,  with  the  limita- 
tion, so  far  as  these  prerogatives  are  inseparable  from  the  office 
itself.    Thus  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  first  proposition,  and  all 


•  P.  862.  t  P-  «''*•  t  P-  876.  §  lb. 

I  See  New  Brana.  Rev.  No.  L,  p.  68. 

^  And  yet  Peter  was  Primate,  and  ''transferred  his  primacy !" 

**  Dr.  Schaff  surely  forgets  the  very  first  of  "  the  letters  of  the  popes," 
in  which  Clement  announces  to  the  ApoeUe  James  (then  dead)  the  decease 
of  Peter,  and  his  previous  solemn  transfer  of  the  papal  office  to  him  (Cle- 
ment). If  these  are  "  pure  utterances  of  history,"  why  should  Dr.  S.  say 
"  there  is  no  document  whatever  I"  Why  should  he  say,  in  the  next  clause, 
**  it  is  not  even  certain,"  Ac,  since  the  '*  letters  of  the  popes"  say  it  was 
Qementt 
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turns  at  laat  oo  the  qnestion,  whether  oar  Lord,  in  that  prophetic 
passage,  infitituted  a  permaneDti  or  only  a  temporary  primacy  for 
the  superiDteDdence  of  the  Christian  Church." 

We  have  quoted  tbia  passage  entire,  that  the  reader  may 
have  before  him  such  portions  of  it  as  we  shall  notice,  in 
their  connexion. 

"  This  concession,"  says  Dr.  S.  {i.e.  of  Peter's  residence,  &c., 
in  Borne),  ''  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  continued  primacy 
of  the  Roman  See,"  Ac.  We  should  have  thought  other- 
wise. Dr.  S.  tells  us  above,  that  "  the  truth  of  this  (the 
assumption  that  Peter  did  actually  transfer  his  primacy  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome)  turns  primarily  on  historical  inquiry 
respecting  Peter's  residence  and  martyrdom  in  Rome." 
Having  "  conceded  these  two  points,"  therefore,  has  he  not 
eoDceded  all  ? 

However,  Dr.  S.  says,  /"it  is  not  enough  to  establish 
a  continued  primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  much  less  an 
actual  supremacy  of  jurisdiction.  For  Paul  was  likewise 
himself  in  Rome,  &c.  Besides,  there  is  no  document  what- 
ever respecting  any  actual  transfer.  For  the  point  in  hand, 
Aerefore,  no  proper  historical  or  diplomatic  evidence  can 
be  brought." 

Dr.  S.  has  told  us  above  that  these  "  two  assumptions,  on 
which  are  built  also  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  cannot  be 
proved  directly  from  the  JVeto  Testament,  and  must,  therefore, 
maintain  themselves  on  historical  and  dogm^ic  ground'^  (p. 
874).  Ho  now  tells  us  (p.  375)  that  "  no  proper  historical  or 
diplomatic  evidence  can  be  brought  for  the  point  in  hand." 
The  "  dogmatic  evidence"  he  has  not  cited. 

There  being,  then,  no  direct  proof  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  no  proper  historical  or  diplomatic  evidence,  "  the 
only  resort  is  the  general  philosophical  argument  that  the 
successor  in  office  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  regular 
ordination,  heir  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor." 

'^  ^  general  philosophical  argumenC^  is  a  very  poor  basis 
for  the  claim  to  be  "  Monarch  of  the  Church,"  "  Sovereign 
of  all  mortals,"  and  "  Key-bearer  of  Heaven."  But  as  Dr. 
Schaff  says  it  is  "  the  only  resort"  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it. 

What  is  this  "  general  philos(^hical  argument"  which  is 
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"  the  only  resort"  to  "  establish  a  continued  primacy  of  the 
Roman  See/'  and  "  an  actual  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  ?" 
It  is  ''  that  the  successor  in  office  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  regular  ordination,  heir  to  the  prerogatives  of  his 
predecessor."    The  evidence  that  Peter  was  "  in  office"  at 
all,  as  Primate  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen,  is  slender 
enough.    That  he  was  "  in  office"  at  Rome,  has  no  more  evi- 
dence than  that  he  was  in  office  at  New  York.    Dr.  Schaff 
nowhere  asserts  that  he  was  "  in  office"  at  Rome.    The  "  regular 
ordination"  of  Clement,  or  Linus,  or  whomsoever  else,  to  be 
his  "  successor  in  office,"  is,  of  course,  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  is  absolutely  wanting.    Dr.  Schaff  himself  says, 
"  there  is  no  document  whatever  to  be  found  respecting  any 
actual  transfer."    He  even  goes  on  to  say  that  *^  no  proper 
historical  evidence  can  be  brought."    Now,  what  sort  of  a 
*'  regular  ordination"  is  that  for  which  there  is  *'  no  document 
whatever"  to  show,  and  of  which  there  is  "  no  proper  his- 
torical evidence."    Dr.  S.  has  not  even  "  a  l^end,"  here,  to 
help  him  out  at  his  need.     He  reasons  on,  notwithstanding. 
"  This  C  general  philosophical  argument  that  the  successor 
in  office  is  heir,'  &c.)  is  perfectly  true — ^with  the  limitation 
— so  far  as  these  prerogatives  are  inseparable  from  the  office 
itself"    How,  then,  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  "  these  pre- 
rogatives are  inseparable  from  the  office  itself?"    To  deter- 
mine this,  "  we  are  thrown  back*  upon  the  first  proposition, 
and  all  turns  at  last"  (a  refreshing  word — at  last) "  all  turns 
AT  LAST  on  the  question,  whetner  the  Lord  in  that  prophetic 
passage  instituted  a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  Primacy, 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  Christian  Church." 

Let  us  turn  back  to  p.  853,  and  see  how  Dr.  S.  interprets 
"  that  prophetic  passage,"  Matth.  xvi.  18,  on  which  "  all 
turns  at  last." 


*  The  "two  atnanptioni*  on  which  "are  built"  (in  addition  to  Matth. 
xvL  18)  "the  claims  of  the  Papacy,"  **caHfiot  be  proved,  at  least  directly 
from  tfu  Neva  Tettament,  and  must  maintain  themnelvet  on  historical  and  dog- 
matic ffround."  "  The  truth  of  the  latter**  (which  inToWes  the  former)  "  turns 
primarily  on  historical  inquiry  respecting  Peter's  residence  and  mart^Tdom 
in  Rome.  Jltese  two  points  we  have  conceded.  This  eoneessioHf  however,  is  not 
enough.  .  .  .  TTie  only  resort  is  the  general  philosophical  argument^  .... 
which  is  perfectly  true  with  the  limitation  /  .  .  .  .  Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
-^History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  8*14-0. 
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^The  sense  is :  I  endow  tiiee  witli  all  the  powers  of  its 
(my  Chareh's)  government  under  me."  This  settles  the 
question  of  **  supremacy ;"  for  what  supremacy  can  go  be- 
yond "  aU  the  powers  of  a  government  V 

*^  In  these  words  our  Lord  describes  the  official  character 
ef  this  apostle,  and  foretells  to  himhiB  future  place  in  the  his- 
t&ry  of  the  Church  J*  This  determines,  with  equal  clearness, 
tiie  question  of  permanency. 

Now,  let  us  remember  that  "  this  primacy,''  thus  perma- 
nent and  supreme,  "  Peter  did  actually  transfer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome''  (so  Dr.  S.  has  ''  conceded,"  p.  875) ;  and 
Dr.  Schaff  has  certainly  found  "  enough  to  establish  a  con- 
tanned  primacy  of  the  Roman  See"  and  "  an  actual  supre-^ 
macy  of  jurisdiction." 

Dr.  Schaff 's  leading  historical  positions  may  be  arrangedf 
in  the  following  order. 

Peter  stands  forth  ^endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  of  the  Church."* 

The  government  of  the  Church  is  thus  constituted  an 
absolute  monarchy,  with  Peter  as  its  sovereign. 

The  words  of  investiture  by  which  he  is  thus  "  endowed/' 
**  describe  his  official  character,  and  foretell  his  future  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Church."t 

The  primacy  or  sovereignty  is  thus  made  perpetual. 

This  primacy  is  "  actually  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bome."t 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  thus  becomes  the  successor  of  Peter ,§ 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

If  these  positions  do  not  constitute  Romanism  of  the 
dearest  and  boldest  type,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  it 
in  Cardinal  Bellarmine  or  the  Bibliotheca  Pontificialis.H 


•P.  SM,  t».  |Pifca74.l^ 

§  On  the  foIlowiDg  p.  876  Dr.  a  sajs,  "Wh  believe  that  even  BinM^  thi^ 
Beformatioii,  th«  p<^>e,  a§  sach,  that  ia,  in  faiB  official  character,  is  net  aotlr.- 
ehrbt)  bat  the  legitimate  head  of  the  Roman  Church,"  and  on  the  opposite 
p.  877,  he  admits  that  *'  the  Roman  Church  has  inherited  the  gifts,  aiud  .pre- 
rogatives of  Peter.*  Thus  the  pope  is,  by  a  double  derivation,  successor  and 
heir  of  Peter,  both  by  virtue  of  the  "actual  transfer  of  the  prioiAcy  of 
Peter^  to  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  being  **the  legitimate  head  of  (ke 
Roman  Church,**  which  "  has  inherited  the  gifts  and  prerogatives  of  Peter."| 
I  Dr.  Janeway  has  not  then  characterized  the  system  with. more  than  a 
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It  is  quite  true  that  Dr.  Schaff  has  said  some  hard  things 
of  the  Papacy.  He  speaks  of  the  "  extravagant  claims/' 
"  the  deadly  coils  of  the  Papacy."  But  we  have  not  yet 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Newman''^  pronounced  the  Roman 
Church  "  impious,"  "  blasphemous,"  "  gross,"  "  monstrous," 
"  governed  by  the  Evil  One,"  "  bound  by  a  perpetual  bond 
and  covenant  to  the  cause  of  antichrist,"  which  "  we  ought 
to  flee  as  a  pestilence."  Yet  a  short  time  after  beheld  him 
at  the  feet  of  a  Romish  priest,  exclaiming,  "  I  ask  your 
blessing,"  and  "  withdrawing"  before  the  world  "  tiiese 
expressions  and  the  arguments  derived  from  them."  His 
peace  was  easily  made.  He  had  left  the  leprosy  of  Popery 
cleaving  to  the  very  walls  of  Oxford,  to  infect  the  youth  of 
England,  through  an  unknown  future.  The  power  of 
plenary  absoltUion  is  one  of  the  "  claims  of  the  Papacy." 

Dr.  SchaST  has  said,  also,  handsome  things  of  Protestant- 
ism. He  has  used  Protestant  phrases,  and  made  Protestant 
observations  not  a  few.  If  Dr.  S.  had  wriUen  a  book  of 
unmixed  Romanism^  it  would  have  found  fow  readers  in  this 
country.  People  here  do  not  like  an  absolute  monarchy. 
They  do  not  fancy  the  doctrine  of  one  man  "  endowed  with 
all  tfie  powers  of  a  government"  either  in  Church  or  State, 
and  that ''  primacy  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  and 
80  passing  down  from  age  to  age,  from  Peter  down  to  Pius 
IX.  The  chain  of  Papal  succession  must  be  wreadied  with 
some  more  attractive  material  to  conceal  and  decorate  it 
withal.  Besides,  almost  every  man  here  reads  a  news- 
paper ;  and  all  who  do,  know  full  well  that  Popery  and 
freedom  nowhere  co-exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
recoil  from  it,  therefore,  as  from  the  bottomless  pit,  in 
which  all  popular  rights  are  swallowed  up.  They  must  be 
coaxed  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  or  they  will  not  approach 
it. 

Dr.  S.,  too,  writes  history  on  a  very  peculiar  theory.    He 


jnBt  seTerity  in  his  imprcesiye  pamphlet^  entitled  "  Antidote  to  the  Poison 
of  Popery  in  the  Publication  of  Professor  Schaff."  If  the  primacy  of  Peter 
and  the  succession  of  the  popes  be  not  the  poison  of  Popery,  of  what  ingre- 
dients is  the  deadly  drug  compounded  f 

*  See  Advertisement  prefl  to  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  ChiistiaD 
"^octrine.    London,  1846,  pp.  I-jl 
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feels  at  liberty  to  say  things  which,  to  the  direct  and  positive 
mind  of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  look  very  much  like  contradictions* 
To  take  an  example  or  two  :  He  twice  speaks,  on  page  375, 
of  "  the  1800  years'  History  of  the  Papacy,  during  which" 
he  adds,  "  it  has  really  evinced  something  of  a  rock-like 
character."  Has  the  Papacy  "had  a  history  of  1800 
years  ?"  This  would  make  it  date  from  the  year  53.  Dr. 
S.  admits^  that  Peter  cannot  have  come  to  Rome  earlier 
than  63-4.  The  Papacy  must  then  have  been  standing  and 
"  evincing  something  of  a  rock-like  character/'  ten  years  ct 
least  before  Peter  came  to  Rome. 

Again,  he  saysf  that  at  "  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,"  the  Church  was  "  without  the  least  trace  yet  of  a  pri- 
macy." "  The  Papacy"  then  having  had  a  "  history  of  1800 
years,"  must  have  been  in  full  operation,"  and  "evincing 
something  of  a  rock-like  character,"  for  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tury before  there  was  "  the  least  trace  yet  of  a  PrimacyJ' 

Peter,  according  to  Dr.  Schaff,t  was  "  endowed  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Church,"  and  this  con- 
stituted "  his  official  character  and  future  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.^'  But  on  the  next  page  (354)  he  tells  us  that 
"  this  primacy  never  interfered  with  the  independence  of 
the  other  Apostles  in  their  several  spheres  of  labor  ;"  that 
"  the  relation  of  Paul  to  Peter  was  one  of  perfect  indepen- 
dence." Now  it  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  "  official 
Primacy'^  including  all  the  potoers  of  the  government  of  the 
Churchy  which  "  never  interferes  with  the  independence"  of 
those  who  are  placed  under  it,  and  leaves  them  in  a  "  rela- 
tion of  perfect  independence."  It  puzzles  us  also  to  conceive 
how  the  Papacy  was  standing  and  "  evincing  a  rock-like 
character"  ten  years  before  Peter  came  toRome^  ^nd.  fifty  years 
before  there  was  "  the  least  trace  yet  of  a  Primacy. ^^ 

These  things  strike  us  painfully  in  a  history  written  for 
the  purpose  of  "  giving  a  true  and  graphic  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  benefit  of  ministers  and  students  of  theology."^ 
But  Dr.  Schaff  is  a  German,  and  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
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fair  for  us  to  judge  of  his  Ctegensdize  hy  the  Anglo^Saan^ 
standard  of  morality  or  logic. 

Dr.  S.  holds  to  the  theory  of  developinent,  a&d  according 
to  that,  the  Papacy  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Peter 
a  gemma  dausum,  an  undeveloped  germ.  He  did  not ''  inter- 
fere with  the  independence''  of  his  brethren.  He  gare  up 
Vbie  lead  in  "  the  Council  of  Jerusalem'^  to  James  (Acts  xr.) 
and  to  Paul  in  the  general  onward  movement  of  Christianity. 
''  As  a  common  presbyter,  not  as  a  lord  over  the  flock  bttt 
as  its  example,  he  travels  from  place  to  place,  in  poor  rai- 
ment, accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  proclaim  the  simple  word 
of  the  cross  to  Jews  and  Gentiles."*  Bnt  his  *'  Primacy  is 
toransferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,"t  and  Borne  was  always 
a  fruitful  soil  for  the  germs  of  power  to  grow  in.  However, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  there  is  "  not  the 
least  trace  yet  of  a  Primacy."  But  the  "  phraseology  of  the 
Apocalypse  already  looks  to  a  monarchical  concentration  ot 
governmental  power  in  one  person.''^  '*  The  Church*^  at 
length,  *'  brings  on  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  Pope  rei»«- 
sents  the  supreme  spiritual  power."§  And  "  even  sinee  the 
Reformation,  the  Pope,  as  such,  that  is,  in  his  official  cha- 
racter, is  the  l^itimate  head  of  the  Roman  Church  ;"||  and 
as  '*  the  Charch  of  Rome  has  combined  the  gifts  and  prero* 
gatives  of  Peter,"ir  which  includes  "  all  the  power  of  the 
government  of  the  Church,"  ^  the  colossal  phenomena  of  the 
Papacy"**  are  only  the  evolution,  the  genetioal  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  which  ^  lay  folded  up"  in  the  holy, 
humble,  and  laborious  Peter,tt  who  said  to  "  the  Elders"  of 
the  Churches,  *'  I  who  am  a  Co-Bider  (rt^ur^f^jSi^r^)  exbcNrt 
yon  :  feed  the  flock  of  God,  not  as  lords  over  God's  heri* 
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f  f  Tlie  Papacy  in  full  power ,  pride,  and  corruption,  is  the  Primacy  of 
Peter  aufyehoben.  Bat  the  beet  authorities  (Hegel  and  Herder  for  example) 
en  this  prooen  of  AMfh^umg  insist  that  the  development  through  allpoeldbU 
amplifications  and  variations^  mtii<  pravroe  iU  original  type.  An  acorn,  for 
example,  may  be  developed  into  a  full-grown  oak,  a  forest^  or  a  thousand 
fbrests  of  oaks ;  but  it  can  never  be  developed  into  any  thing  else.  NoW 
where  is  the  original  type  of  Christian  and  Apostolic  character  as  manifested 
in  Pjler,  to  be  found  ia  the  Fopea  of  the  middle  i^^  or  of  later  timee  f 
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tage^bnt  as  ensamples  to  the  iock ;  all  of  you  be  subject  one 
to  another ;  be  clothed  with  humility  :  and  when  the  chief 
shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory." 

When  we  pass  out  of  the  region  of  Popish  fictions  and 
Pantheistic  contradiction  and  confusion  into  the  atmosphere 
of  God's  Holy  Word,  we  feel  at  once  that  we  have  entered 
quite  another  element. 

And  how  is  the  whole  structure  which  Romish  ambition 
has  reared,  and  into  the  dilapidated  and  crumbling  stones  of 
which  modern  infidelity  is  trying  to  introduce  a  fresh  ce- 
ment, demolished  to  its  comer-stone  by  a  few  words  of 
Christ  1  *'  Jesus  called  them  to  him  and  saith  unto  them, 
Te  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the 
Gentiles,  exercise  lordship  over  them  ;  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  Bvi  so  shall  it  not  be  among 
yott.''  "  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,"  and  "  all*  ye  are 
brethren.^'  "  If  the  Son  make  you  free,  ye  shall  bo  free  in- 
deed." Surely  then,  not  under  Peter  **  endowed  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  Church's  government,"  or  of  the  "  Bishop 
of  Rome,"  to  whom  Dr.  Schaff  says,  he  has  "  transferred  his 
Primacy." 

Our  examination  has  extended  only  to  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  work.  But  the  positions  he  has  al- 
ready advanced,  are  such  as  to  lay  the  whole  truth  and 
grace  of  God,  and  the  whole  liberty,  hope,  and  salvation  of 
the  human  raee,  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  Papacy. 


Am.  IX. — ^LlTEBABT  AND  THEOLOGICAL  IkTELLIGENGE. 
HOLLAND. 

The  Society  at  the  Hague  "  For  the  Defence  of  the  Christian 

Beligion,"  has  awtfded  the  prize  for  an  Essay  on  '*  Tiie  Origin  and 
Character  of  the  Presbyterian  System  of  Church  Government,  and  of 
ita  Changes  in  History  since  the  Reformation,"  to  Mr.  G.  V.  Lechkr 
of  Wurtemberg.  It  proposes  other  prizes  for  treatises  on  the  "  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Presbyterian  System  in  the  Low  Countries  and  its  Inflii- 
cnoe ;"  on  ^  A  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Independency,  before  aad 
since  the  Reformation;"  on  (he  ** Doctrine  of  Arius  as  to  the  Paneft 
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of  Christ,  and  Arianism  in  its  later  forms ;"  and  on  the  '*  Neglect  of 
the  Ethical  Element  in  Christian  Systems.'^ 


OSRMANT. 

The  second  part  of  the  "Studien  und  Eritiken*'  for  1854 

does  not  contain  articles  of  so  much  general  interest  as  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  numbers.  The  longest  Essay  is  by  Dr.  H.  Merz,  a 
continuation  upon  the  **  Innere  Mission,"  or  Home  Missions,  chiefly 
occupied  with  discussing  the  relation  of  such  missionary  efforts  and 
organizations  to  its  regularly  established  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Dr. 
Ullmann  inaugurates  his  accession  to  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil of  the  Archduchy  of  Baden,  and  to  the  rank  of  a  Protestant  "  pre- 
late," by  a  genial  address  to  his  fellow  clergy.  Riitsell  discusses 
the  plan  of  the  last  part  of  Isaiah,  chapters  forty  to  sixty-six ;  Fries, 
the  locality  of  the  land  of  Uz ;  Weber,  the  History  and  Condition  of 
the  Scottish  Church ;  and  Professor  Schoberlein,  of  Heidelberg,  the 
Principles  of  Evangelical  Forms  of  Worship.  The  most  curious  arti- 
cle is  an  attempt  by  Dr.  F.  Koester  to  show  that  Paul  had  studied 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  by  philological  similarities  between 
the  two,  in  respect  to  grammatical  structure  and  unusual  usages  of 
words.  He  enumerates  some  eight  parallelisms  of  the  kind  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  thirteen  in  the  Corinthian  Epistles,  and  other 
instances  in  nearly  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

The  third  "  Heft"  of  the  same  Journal  contains  a  continna- 

tion  of  Schoberlein's  Essay  on  the  Evangelical  Forms  of  Worship, 
which  subject  is  now  attracting  much  attention  among  the  German 
divines;  an  elaborate  discussion  of  Schelling's  ^*  Monotheism,"  with 
copious  extracts  from  his  recent  Lectures  by  Bauerheim ;  Thenius 
on  the  "  Songs  of  degrees  in  their  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the 
time  when  the  psalms  were  composed;"  Hundeshagen,  a  notice 
(such  as  is  not  unusual  in  German  periodicals)  of  two  of  his  own 
works,  including  a  polemic  against  the  ^' Young  Lutherans;"  and 
Baur  on  the  latest  reconstruction  of  German  works  on  Education. 

The  twenty-seventh  issue  of  the  "  History  of  the  European 

States,"  begun  by  Heeren,  published  by  Pertlxes,  contains  the  third 
volume  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Pauli,  well  known  by  his  life 
of  Alfred ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Schaefer's  History  of  Portugal 
The  two  previous  volumes  of  the  history  of  England  were  by  Dr. 
Lappenberg,  and  have  been  pronounced  in  England  to  be  the  best 
narrative  of  England's  earlier  days.  The  second  volume  of  J.  W. 
^^^<nsen's  ^History  of  the  Moslem  Kingdom  in  Europe,"  is  an- 
id  for  the  same  series. 
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Tbe  13th,  14th,  and  16th  numbers  of  Heraog'a  "  Real-Encyclo- 

pttdie  d.  Protest.  Theologie,''  being  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  parts  of  the 
second  volume,  have  been  received.  They  fully  sustain  the  high  cha- 
racter of  this  Protestant  Encyclopaedia.  The  article  on  the  Biblical 
Text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on  the  translations  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  popular  use  and  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  on  Boniface,  the 
German  Missionary,  and  on  the  Pope's  Boniface,  are  able  and  full. 

The  second  quarterly  issue  of  Niedner's  "  Zeitschrift  fUr  die 

Historische  Theobgie"  for  1854,  contains  in  one  hundred  pages  the 
conclusion  of  G.  V.  Lechler's  account  of  '*  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards, 
from  the  persecution  in  1431  to  the  English  Reformation,  1535.'' 
This  portion  of  the  treatise  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  full  analysis  of 
the  most  important  works  of  Reginald  Peacock,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Chichester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  English  history.  It  contains  summaries  of  works  of  Peacock 
which  have  never  yet  been  published,  especially  of  his  '^  Represser  of 
ouer  myche  blamyng  the  clergie ;"  of  the  "  Book  of  Faith,"  designed 
to  bring  back  the  Lollards  to  the  English  church ;  and  of  his  **  Donat,*' 
or  "Key  of  Christian  Religion."  The  title,  "Donat,"  is  taken  from 
the  Roman  grammarian  Donatus,  whose  name  was  used  in  the 
middle  ages  to  designate  an  elementary  grammar.  This  latter  work 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford.  The  only  remaining  article  of 
this  issue  of  the  **  Zeitschrift"  is  the  commencement  of  an  account  of 
the  "  True  (so-called)  Inspiration-Churches,"  from  1688  to  1850,  from 
sources  not  yet  used,  by  Max  Goebel,  of  Coblence.  These  were  con- 
gregations scattered  through  Wirtemberg,  Alsace,  and  the  Palatinate, 
composed  of  mystics  and  visionaries,  whose  history  the  author  has 
carefully  explored.  They  originated  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  "  Prophets,"  dispersed  by  the  persecutions  in  that  land,  and 
settling  in  various  parts  of  Western  Germany.  In  several  localities 
they  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  "Zeitschrift"  for  Lutheran  Theology,  in  its  first  quar- 
terly number  for  1854,  has  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Rudelbach's  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Parochial  System  and  Ordination,"  discussing  particu- 
larly the  question  whether  there  can  be  ordination  without  a  pastoral 
change,  in  connexion  with  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Chalcedon  council, 
which  forbids  it  E.  Gundert  contributes  a  second  article  on  "  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,"  devoted  to  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  refuting  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  that  church  had  then  a  bishop,  and  also  the  position 
of  Rothe,  that  it  had  a  bishop  before  and  after,  but  not  during  the 
time  of  the  disturbances  which  called  forth  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
R.  Rochell  has  an  Essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  in  connex- 
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ion  with  KeYelation,  and  Dr.  P.  Bdttioher  an  attempt  at  a  Reatora* 
tton  of  the  "'  Canon  Muratorianus,'^  lo  important  for  the  criticai 
history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Critical  Notioea 
and  Summaries  of  this  Review  are  unusually  full  and  learned. 

—  The  HwnilieSj  which  a  &lse  tradition  assigns  to  Clement  of 
Rome,  have  been  issued  in  a  new  and  careful  edition  by  A.  R.  M. 
Dressel  of  Gottingen,  in  a  volume  of  480  pages.  The  version  of 
Cotelerius  is  retained  ;  the  text  is  corrected  by  a  MS.  of  the  so-called 
^  Ottobonian  Library j**  in  the  Vatican.  The  Paris  Codex  of  the 
earlier  editions  is  deficient  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the 
Homilies.  The  Discussions  of  Schliemann  of  Hilgerfeld,  and  of 
Dressel,  serve  to  throw  new  light  on  these  Clementine^  though  they 
are  only  a  romance  of  the  earlier  Christian  times. 

Oehler's  convenient  edition  of  the  works  of  Tertullian  is  now 

completed,  in  three  volumes,  for  sixteen  thalers.  It  is  edited  with 
great  care.  The  first  volume  contains  the  ApoJogetical  Works  and 
those  pertaining  to  Christian  Rites  and  Manners ;  the  second  volume, 
the  Polemic  and  Dogmatic  Writings ;  the  third,  Dissertationa  by 
Mosheim,  Kaye,  and  others,  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian. 

—  The  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Inacriptionnm  Graecanim,^ 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Prussian  Academy,  from  ma- 
terials collected  by  August  Bock,  and  edited  by  Joannes  Franaus, 
has  been  completed  by  the  fourth  fasciculus,  making  a  volume  of 
1,27 1  folio  pages. 

"  The    Central   Doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  developed 

within  the  Reformed  Church."  By  Dr.  A.  Schweizer.  The  first 
part  of  this  work,  585  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  author  is  a  descendant  of  Suicer,  and  already  well  known  by  his 
learned  "  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church." 

"  History  of  German  Protestantism,"  by  Dr.  H.  Heppe,  the 

second  volume  (1563-1574) ;  a  third  will  complete  this  important 
work. 

The  second  volume  of  the  **  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Grasconim 

Dogmatica,"  projected  by  ProC  Thilo,  contains  select  Doctrinal  Works 
of  Basil  and  of  Gregory  of  Nafianmm ;  an  Appendix  gives  the  Apology 
asd  Confession  of  Eunomius,  and  the  Synodal  l^istle  of  Am^- 
loohiuB. 
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Abt.  I.— The  Laws  op  Translation  ;  or,  The  True 
Mode  of  Teachino  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  opponent  of  classical  edacation  often  points  in  triumph 
to  the  little  that  is  actually  accomplished  in  our  classical 
schools,  and  classical  teaching.  He  overlooks,  doubtless, 
what  is  achieved  in  the  department  of  mental  culture  ;  but 
he  is  not  so  easily  answered,  when  he  insists  upon  the  small 
amount  the  best  scholars  in  our  academies  and  colleges  are 
able  to  read  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Why  spend  so 
many  years  for  such  comparatively  trifling  results  ?  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid — ^and  these  often  in  fragme'nts — a  few  books 
of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  a  comedy  of  Terence,  a  book  or  two 
of  Xenophon,  a  small  part  of  Homer,  an  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes, one  or  two  Grecian  dramas,  complete  the  list.  And 
this  to  require  the  labor  of  so  many  years  1  What  is  worse, 
he  says,  and  often  justly  says — At  the  end  of  this  toilsome 
course,  the  student  has  not  much  more  facility  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  than  when  he  began.  Each  new  author 
presents  the  same  difficulties.  Each  sentence  has  to  be 
studied  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  the  same  drudgery  of 
construing  has  to  be  gone  through  with  that  has  been  so 
wearisome  from  the  beginning.  There  is,  doubtless,  in  this, 
much  exaggeration,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  truth. 
We  have  often  heard  faithful  students  make  the  same,  or 
similar  complaints.  With  pain  have  we  listened  to  the 
desponding,  and  almost  despairing  questions — ^When  will 
the  difficulties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  be  overcome  ? 
Vol.  I.— No.  Ill,  22 
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When  shall  I  be  able  to  read  them  as  I  read  English,  or 
with  something  like  an  approximation  to  the  same  facility  ? 

The  diflSeulty  lies  mainly,  as  we  conceive,  in  a  wrong 
method  of  instrnction  from  the  beginning.  It  might  be 
said — there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  read  to  give  the  faci- 
lity of  which  we  speak.  Carry  them  a  little  further,  and  it 
will  be  secured.  Tact  in  reading,  it  may  be  very  plausibly 
urged,  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  reading  ;  it  is  a  habit, 
a  skill,  rather  than  a  distinct  mental  exercise  depending  on 
rules  or  distinct  knowledge.  But,  alas  I  if  this  were  true, 
there  is  no  time  for  it  in  the  present  methods  of  the  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  course.  It  presents  us,  moreover,  with 
an  apparent  paradox.  Extensive  reading  demands  some- 
thing of  the  very  facility  it  is  supposed  to  create.  Every 
good  teacher  knows,  of  course,  that  the  first  part,  at  aU 
events,  of  the  [classical  training,  should  be  slow  and 
thorough.  Haste,  here,  ruins  everything.  A  more  n4>id 
progress  may  mark  the  latter  part,  but  unless  the  student 
early  gets  something  of  this  tact  or  facility  in  reading, 
or,  at  all  events,  before  leaving  college,  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  it  never  comes  afterwards,  and  the  whole 
labor  of  years  is  thrown  away.  Unless  that  classical  enthu- 
siasm is  awakened,  which  some  degree  of  off-hand  ease  in 
translating  is  necessary  to  call  out,  the  great  probability  is, 
that  he  will  never  study  a  single  classic  author  ;  never,  per- 
haps, open  a  classical  book  in  all  his  after  life. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  that  case,  his  time  has  not  been 
wasted.  There  is  the  mental  culture  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  there  is  the  sort  of  mathematical  discipline  which 
has  been  gone  through  with  in  studying  different  sentences, 
in  tracing  the  resemblances  and  analogies  of  forms,  in  deter- 
mining  the  value  of  inflections,  and  the  higher  logical  ratios 
of  syntactical  equations  or  equivalents.  This  culture  has 
gone  into  his  intellectual  constitution,  just  as  some  parts  of 
the  food  not  only  give  strength  and  nourishment,  but  actual- 
ly pass  into  the  blood  and  bones.  The  change  wrought  has 
become  a  part  of  his  self-hood,  and  will  continue  such  should 
he  utterly  forget  to  read  Greek,  and  lose  the  distinct  objec* 
tive  knowledge  of  every  theorem  in  geometry  he  ever 
learned.  He  is  a  stronger  man  for  it — a  different  man  alto- 
gether from  what  he  would  have  been,  had  he  never  been 
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the  subject  of  such  a  diRcipline.  There  is,  moreover,  that  re- 
finement of  taste,  that  new  tarn  of  thinking,  that  classical  odor, 
or  classical  air,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  a  man, 
or  boy,  inhales  from  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  this  rich 
old  literature,  and  which  ever  goes  with  him,  and  remains 
with  him,  to  some  extent,  in  the  midst  of  all  hostile  influences. 

Still  the  highest  line  of  classical  culture  has  not  been 
reached.  How  shall  the  diflGlculty  be  met  ?  More  thorough 
instruction  is,  perhaps,  the  first  thought  of  every  good 
teacher.  We  have  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  here,  and 
the  consequence  is  obscurity,  perplexity,  discouragement, 
bewilderment,  in  all  the  subsequent  course.  And  it  is  a 
bewilderment  which,  in  most  cases,  never  clears  up.  In- 
stead of  this,  it  is  ever  deepening  as  the  student  goes  on, 
and  the  field  is  ever  widening  before  him,  and  the  poverty, 
and  confnsedness,  and  inaccuracy  of  his  early  preparation 
are  more  and  more  seen — thus  magnifying  themselves  and 
magnifying  his  despair,  whenever  the  little  be  has  done  is 
placed  in  painful  contrast  with  the  immense  amount  to  be 
accomplished. 

Teachers  should  be  more  thorough  in  the  first  part 
of  the  course.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  The  trite- 
ness of  the  dictum  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its 
importance.  There  is  no  democratic  any  more  than  there 
is  any  royal  side-cut  to  classical  learning.  Slow,  very  slow, 
at  first,  if  he  would  proceed  rapidly  afterwards,  is  the  im- 
perative law  for  the  student.  He  must  patiently  submit  to 
that  severe  drudging  labor  which  is  demanded  in  the  accu- 
rate learning  of  forms.  He  must  undergo  the  toil  of  that 
memoriter  or  rote  learning  which  is  now  so  much  decried  to 
the  injury  of  all  accurate  scholarship.  He  must  keep  in 
constant  exercise  that  hardworking  faculty  of  the  soul  which 
the  oldest  Greek  dramatic  poet  has  so  well  characterized  in 
his  list  of  the  Promethean  gifts. 

He  must  rely  more  on  this  contemned  yet  invaluable  drudge, 
than  upon  those  more  idle  and  aristocratic  powers  of  the  mind 
which  we  dignify  with  the  names  of  genius  and  talent.  In 
other  words,  he  must  commit  to  memory — ^yes,  hard  as  the  ope- 
ration is  in  itself,  and  harder  still  as  it  has  become  by  disuse 
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in  our  Bchools,  he  mast  cammii  to  memory,  or  get  by  heart,  as 
the  phrase  used  to  be,  naked  forms,  and  difficult  paradigms, 
and  dry  rules,  and  still  drief  exceptions.  There  is  no  help 
for  it.  He  must  thus  creep  if  he  would  ever  walk  wiUi 
head  erect,  and  firm  and  stately  step.  He  must  thus  break 
up  his  fallow  ground,  thus  patiently  sow,  would  he  ever 
reap  that  rich  harvest  which  most  surely  awaits,  and  will 
most  abundantly  repay  all  who  are  thus  content  to  undergo 
the  preliminary  toil,  and  look  for  the  high  reward  on  no 
less  or  lower  grounds  of  merit.  He  must  take  no  steps  for- 
ward until  he  has  carefully  secured  every  position  in  his  rear. 
Such  thoroughness,  such  initial  slowness,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  at  a  time  when  the  main  tendency  is 
the  other  way — to  loose  and  hurried  modes  of  teaching  that 
actually  darken  and  weaken  the  mind,  confounding  instead 
of  cultivating  the  critical  powers,  and  producing  appearances 
of  knowledge  that  are  actually  worse  than  the  blankest 
ignorance. 

And  yet  there  is  a  fault  that  may  actually  arise  from  the 
very  determination  to  secure  perfect  accuracy — or  what 
may  seem  so — and  to  which,  therefore,  the  most  faithful 
teacher  may  be  really  more  liable  than  the  loose  and  care- 
less. We  allude,  then — ^to  come  at  once  to  the  point — ^to 
the  practice  of  what  is  called  literal  reading  ;  or  construing 
— ^word  for  word — or  of  rendering  Greek  and  Latin  into 
English,  so  as  to  preserve  the  closest  possible  adherence  to 
the  modes  of  expression  in  the  translated  languages.  This 
is  called  literal  rendering.  It  is  a  favorite  with  many  who, 
in  other  respects,  may  be  called  our  best  teachers.  It  is 
practised  to  a  great  extent  in  many  schools.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  thoroughness.  It  is  supposed  by  some  respect- 
able authorities  to  be  the  best  security  against  the  appar- 
ently opposite  extreme  of  loose  and  inaccurate  freedom. 

The  method  of  reading  I  have  condemned  is  generally 
called  the  literal,  in  distinction  from  the  free.  But  here  we 
may  take  issue  on  the  terms.  If  there  be  meant  the  exact 
translation  of  a  Greek  sentence  into  its  equivalent  English, 
so  that  neither  more  nor  less  is  conveyed  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other,  then  the  term  literal,  as  generally  used,  is  a  mis- 
nomer. If  it  is  employed,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  denote  a 
— "'n  mode  of  translating,  or  construing,  word  for  word, 
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as  it  is  called — each  word  being  taken  in  our  language  pre- 
cisely as  it  lies  in  the  other,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible — 
that  is,  invariably  verb  for  verb,  nonn  for  noun,  participle 
for  participle,  infinitive  for  infinitive,  perfect  tense,  or  what 
is  so  called,  in  the  one  for  perfect  tense  in  the  other,  sub- 
junctive mood  in  the  one  for  subjunctive  mood  in  the  other, 
Ac,  &c.,  then,  we  say,  that  this  will  not  give  the  literal 
sense,  if  by  literal  we  would  mean  the  true  and  exact  sense, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Such  a  translation  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  neither  an  equation  nor  an  equivalent.  If  it 
escapes  being  utter  nonsense,  it  will  fail  of  being  a  true 
exemplar  of  the  original  in  thought,  to  say  nothing  now  of 
the  awkwardness  and  barbarism  of  the  English.  It  will 
convey  too  much  meaning,  or  too  little.  It  will  often  lose 
the  very  life  of  the  sentence  by  neglecting  that  essential 
difierence  of  idiom  without  which  it  cannot  be  properly 
represented.  From  the  same  cause,  it  will  give  prominence 
in  English  to  what  was  secondary  in  the  Greek,  whilst  it 
often  obscures  whatever  in  the  latter  was  meant  to  be  most 
strikingly  significant  or  emphatic. 

We  would,  therefore,  propose  another  name.  The  mode 
first  described  may  be  called  the  verbal ;  the  other,  or  true 
method,  may  be  more  justly  characterized  as  the  idiomatic. 
The  one  renders  word  for  ioord,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
second  always  idiom  for  idiom.  Now,  to  any  one  who 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  very  life  of  every  language  is 
in  its  idioms — that  is,  its  peculiarities  of  expression,  the 
difference  must  appear  most  striking  as  well  as  important. 
It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  most  true,  notwithstanding, 
that  words  are  the  smallest  part  of  a  language.  They  are 
but  the  hyle,  or  matter,  of  which  the  forms  and  inflections 
constitute  the  mechanical  organization,  and  the  idioms  what 
is  still  higher,  the  distinguishing  spiritual  identity.  In  the 
verbal  method,  or  the  close  method — as  some  would  call  it 
— the  idioms  of  the  one  language  must  be  wholly  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  other.  The  English  is  not  only  tortured,  but 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the  Greek.  We 
might  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice,  as  a  mere  temporary  evil, 
if  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek  could  be  obtained  by  means 
of  it.  But  in  truth,  the  effect  is  just  the  contrary.  This 
will  appear  at  once,  if  we  reflect  that  the  idioms  of  a  Ian- 
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gnage  are  mainly  what  they  are  by  contrast  with  differing 
though  corresponding  idioms  in  another.  Especially  would 
it  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  a  Tery  ancient  with  a  very 
modem  tongue.  If  there  were  but  one  language  in  the 
world,  it  could  hare  no  idioms ;  or  rather,  ererything  in  it 
would  be  alike  idiomatic.  Thus  by  a  rendering,  which, 
although  consisting  of  English  words,  is,  in  its  style  and 
spirit,  neither  Greek  nor  English,  nor  anything  else 
but  a  wretched  jargon,  as  excruciating  to  the  ears  as  it 
is  utterly  offensive  to  the  critical  taste,  the  peculiarities  of 
both  languages  are  completely  buried.  Besides,  the  ill- 
taught  pupil  is,  in  fact,  unlearning  his  own  tongue.  He  is 
bringing  chaos  again  into  his  own  Tcmacular.  Instead  of 
good  Greek,  he  is  only  learning  bad  English ;  and  this,  if 
he  have  any  taste  at  all,  will  only  make  him  revolt,  at 
length,  against  the  whole  barbarous  proceeding.  It  will 
breed  in  him  a  detestation  of  the  study  which  has  required 
so  offensive,  as  well  as  so  injurious,  a  sacrifice. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  unnatural,  torturing 
dialect  to  which  students  are  accustomed  in  what  is  called 
the  literal  mode  of  construing,  is  one  great  cause,  in  many, 
of  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  classical  studies.  It  is,  too, 
the  chief  reason  why  years  pass  away  with  so  little  facility 
acquired  in  reading  the  ancient  tongues.  This  clog,  which 
has  been  fastened  upon  him  at  the  beginning,  encumbers 
him  throughout  his  course,  and  he  cannot  shake  it  off ;  or 
should  he  partially  succeed  in  so  doing,  through  some 
great  effort  or  some  better  instruction,  still  the  scar  and  the 
lameness  remain  in  all  his  subsequent  reading.  During  all 
his  academic  or  college  studies,  every  new  author,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  every  new  sentence  brings  with  it  the  same  old 
wearisome  associations.  The  sense  comes  to  him,  so  far  as 
it  comes  at  all,  through  the  same  awkward  and  unnatural 
medium.  Not  only  is  there  a  marring  of  the  beauty,  the 
sublimity,  the  pathos,  the  deep  sense,  which  the  old  author 
had  80  carefully  inclosed  in  well  [chosen  words  and  well 
compacted  idioms,  but  all  the  emphatic  points  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  sentence  reach  bis  mind  blunted,  obscured,  refract- 
ed, enfeebled,  if  not  so  wholly  changed  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty any  feature  of  the  original  life  can  be  traced.  Is  this, 
^ks  thejngenuous  student,  what  I  was  led  to  eacpect  in  the 
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ikix  store-lioiise  of  aaoient  literature  ?  Is  this  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  7  Is  this  dim  picture  the  reality  of  all  I 
have  heard  of  Homer's  glorious  limning  7  Do  these  strange 
phrases,  these  unnatural  epithets,  these  pointless  construc- 
tions, represent  all  that  deep  ethical  meaning  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  the  extravagant  laudation  of  the 
Grecian  dramatists  7  No,  it  is  all  pedantry,  unblushing 
pedantry,  that  would  keep  itself  in  countenance  by  fooling 
the  present  generation  with  the  same  old  story  that  has 
already  fooled  so  many  in  the  generations  that  are  past. 
Such,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  the  silent  language  of  his  des- 
pondency. It  is  the  wonder,  not  that  so  many  give  up,  but 
that  any  are  found  to  persevere  at  all  under  such  formidable 
embarrassments. 

We  give  prominence  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  because 
of  a  deep  conviction  that  the  method  condemned  is  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  cause  of  classical  education. 
The  students  who  are  hampered  by  it  will  never  read  Greek 
or  Latin  with  ease.  Hence,  they  will  never  read  exten* 
sively.  They,  in  fact,  never  really  enter  the  temple  of  clas- 
sical literature.  They  merely  linger  about  its  porch,  or, 
abandoning  the  pursuit  in  weariness  and  disgust,  furnish 
illustrations  for  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  banish 
the  whole  department  of  classical  education  from  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  make  our  meaning  clearer  by  obser- 
vations of  a  more  particular  and  practical  bearing.  A 
student  is  required,  we  will  say,  to  translate  a  Greek  sen- 
t^ice  of  Xenophon  or  Demosthenes.  He  is  told  by  many 
teachers  that  the  perfection  of  the  work — ^in  the  beginning, 
at  least— consists  in  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  into 
corresponding  English  words,  each  for  each,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible— ^the  words  in  the  translation  being  the  same  parts  of 
speech,  and  standing  in  the  same  syntactical  relations  to 
eadi  other  as  those  they  represent  in  the  original  sentence 
—or  as  we  have  said  before,  noun  for  noun,  verb  for  verb, 
participle  for  participle,  &c.,  with  a  like  correspondence  in 
number,  mood,  and  regimen.  This  for  beginners  at  least ; 
advanced  students  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  more  freedom. 
We  have  said,  "  as  far  as  possible  ;"  for  this  qualification  is 
generally  brought  in,  and  must  be  brought  in,  to  avoid  what 
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in  many  cases  vonld  be  sheer  nonsense.  Yet  still  the  role 
is,  in  substance,  "  Keep  as  near  to  the  original  as  yon  can ; 
never  mind  the  awkwardness  of  the  English,  if  it  is  only 
grammatical  and  makes  sense  ;  never  mind  the  strangeness 
of  some  of  the  single  words  you  may  in  this  way  obtain,  if 
they  are  only  the  nearest  single  representatives  with  which 
your  lexicon  furnishes  you.  The  great  object  is  to  get  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Greek,  and  in  doing  this  we  must  not 
be  too  fastidious  in  respect  to  the  euphony  or  rhetorical 
excellence  of  our  English  equivalents."  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  direction  and  practice  in  a  great  many  of  our 
schools — and  these,  too,  not  of  the  meaner  sort,  but  such  as 
aim,  homever  mistakenly,  at  those  first  requisites  in  all  in- 
struction,  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule  is  false,  and  productive 
of  mischievous  errors,  even  in  respect  to  sirif^le  tcords,  to  say 
nothing  of  idioms  or  peculiar  constructions  I  In  all  that 
vast  domain  of  language  which  lies  beyond  the  expression 
of  direct  tangible,  sensible,  outward  objects,  it  is  hardly  ever 
the  case,  that  one  term  in  one  speech  is  an  exact  equivalent 
to  what  may  seem  the  corresponding  one  in  another.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  ethical  terms,  and  words  repre- 
sentative of  spiritual  states  and  emotions.  Horse  means 
horse,  and  nothing  but  horse,  all  the  world  over ;  or  we  may 
more  correctly  say,  equus,  '/»■»••«,  cheval,  pferd,  &c.,  are  exact 
representatives  one  of  another.  A  noted  opponent  of  clas- 
sical education  has  very  profoundly  remarked  that  to  know 
this — that  is,  the  different  names  for  horse — ^is  no  very  great 
knowledge ;  and  we  would  agree  with  him,  that  if  the  science 
of  language  were  nothing  else  than  such  a  "  study  of  words," 
as  he  calls  it,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  time  bestowed 
upon  it.  Though  even  here  there  is  something  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  for  the  ears ;  even  the  horse  idea,  or,  the  idea  of  horse, 
precise  and  limited  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  has  its  philologi- 
cal variety  of  conception.  Poetry  has  its  steed  in  English, 
and  its  ross  in  Qerman,  as  something  more  heroic  than  the 
vulgar  name,  or  suggestive  of  a  higher  field  of  associated 
thought — and  this  is  worth  knowing,  whether  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  useful  science  of  farriery  or  not. 

But,  in  all  beyond  the  direct  sensible  sphere,  the  case 
^88umes  quite  a  different  aspect.    One  term  in  one  lau- 
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guage  means  more,  or  it  means  less,  than  its  supposed  equi- 
valent in  another ;  or  what  is  still  more  likely,  some  asso- 
ciation in  the  one,  which  does  not  go  with  it  in  the  other, 
may  vary  its  force,  and  present  it  under  a  greatly  different 
aspect.  The  Greek  i^U  is  wider  than  our  fyope  ;  their  ^ifi»t 
is  narrower  than  our  fear.  Their  ^<^,  their  «r«9r9,  their 
<x#f«,  and  many  other  words  of  the  class,  have  both  an  ob- 
jective and  subjective  sense.  They  may  mean  the  feeling 
we  exercise,  or  the  feeling  that  is  exercised  towards  us.  Take 
another  example.  The  Greek  viv'xm  has  a  larger  significance 
than  our  word  suffer^  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  any 
single  term  we  can  employ.  The  latter  is  confined  to  the 
sense  of  pain,  or  is  ever  taken  in  malam  partem;  the  former 
may  represent  any  state  or  affection,  pleasurable  or  other- 
wise. The  Latin  paiiar  is  exactly  equivalent  to  neither. 
It  agrees  partially  with  the  English,  in  being  mainly  sug- 
gestive of  painful  states,  and  haaa  sense  of  endurance  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Other  examples  would  be  fur- 
nished in  abundance  by  what  may  be  called  the  idiomatic 
sense  of  single  words,  or  that  peculiarly  modified  signifi- 
cance which  they  have  in  certain  connexions,  although  it 
does  not  become  visible  in  the  isolated  root. 

Now,  the  student  should  be  made  to  know  these  and  simi- 
lar distinctions ;  and  not  only  to  know,  but  habitually  to 
recognise,  them  in  his  constant  reading.  It  is  very  "  useful 
knowledge,"  too,  this  survey  and  analysis  of  representative 
ideas.  It  is  very  useful  in  itself,  whatever  some  of  our  edu- 
cational quacks  may  say  to  the  contrary — ^besides  being 
admirable  as  a  strengthening,  and  expanding,  and  thought- 
breeding  exercise  of  the  mind.  But  hence  it  is  that  the 
same  Greek  or  Latin  word  cannot  always  be  rendered 
by  the  same  English  word,  or  by  any  single  English 
word  whatever.  The  method  which  requires  it,  or  en- 
courages the  attempt,  will  not  only  in  general  make 
very  bad  English,  but  will  shut  out  from  the  mind  many 
valuable  ideas  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  study 
of  languages,  especially  the  ancient  languages,  to  bring  in. 
Neatness  and  conciseness  of  expression  should  not  always 
be  sacrificed  to  exact  significance,  but,  in  general,  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  employ  any  circumlocution  rather  than 
fail  in  giving  the  full  and  fair  meaning.    It  will  be  found, 
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too,  in  its  result,  to  be  the  best  economy,  both  of  time  and 
speech.  The  fulness  of  phrase,  from  its  perfect  adaptedness, 
its  complete  measurement  of  the  sense,  will  be  felt  to  be  the 
easiest,  as  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfactory  method. 
It  will  be  more  clearly  remembered ;  it  will  come  more 
readily  to  the  mind ;  it  will  be  attended  with  none  of  that 
painful  hesitation  which  ever  accompanies  what  is  felt  to  be 
a  clumsy,  and,  for  this  very  reason,  an  obscure  and  inade- 
quate version.  Besides  all  this,  the  pleasure  of  perfect 
accuracy — and  there  is  hardly  any  mental  pleasure  that  sur- 
passes it — ^more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  that  con- 
ciseness which  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  awkward  and 
defective  single  phrases  employed  to  represent  Greek  or 
Latin  words. 

It  is  in  regard,  however,  to  idioms  and  peculiar  construc- 
tions that  what  we  have  called  the  verbal  method  is  chiefly 
pernicious  as  well  as  defeetive.  If  the  idioms  agree,  well 
and  good ;  though  even  in  that  case  the  fact  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  student.  If  they  do  not,  then,  instead  of 
word  for  word,  or  part  of  speech  for  part  of  spoech,  the 
rule  should  be  idiom  for  idiom ;  or  we  shall  not  only  fail 
in  getting  an  exact  equivalent,  but  also  in  learning  what  is 
a  most  important  end  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  Some  would  plead  for 
the  verbal  or  literal  rendering,  in  the  commencement,  whilst 
they  would  admit  the  propriety  of  the  idiomatic  in  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  course.  But  if  our  principle  be  cor- 
rect, it  should  be  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced  the  very  first 
lesson  the  boy  has  in  construing.  From  the  very  start,  he 
should  be  told,  not  only  that  this  English  word  represents 
that  Greek  word,  but  also  that  this  English  coastmction  is 
the  true  equivalent  of  that  Greek  idiom  which  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  before  his  mind.  Not  for  a  single  exerciae, 
should  he  be  indulged  in  a  clumsy  and  indolent  metkod 
leading  only  to  errors  which  must  be  unlearned,  and  per- 
haps painfully  unlearned,  if  he  would  ever  make  a  classical 
scholar,  or  take  delight  in  classical  study. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  position ;  and  as  we  hope  that  onr 
article  may  be  read  with  profit  by  tyros  as  well  as  by 
teachers,  we  will  select  examples  of  the  plainest  and  moat 
familiar  kind.    Both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  property,  or  any 
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similar  relation,  is  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  ex- 
pressed by  a  substantive  verb  with  the  dative  case.  ^Hrtu 
Kfmnt  itU  wmh% — of  this  there  may  be  two  renderings  in  Eng- 
glish — "  There  were  to  Crasus  two  sons^^ — or,  "  Crasus  had 
tvDo  sons"  Which  is  the  best ?  The  first,  some  would  say, 
at  least  for  the  commencing  pupil,  because  it  is  the  literal, 
or  verbal  rendering,  or  word  for  word.  The  second  is  the 
idiomatic,  or  idiom  for  idiom.  The  difference  in  this  simple 
example,  is  slight,  and  therefore  we  begin  with  it.  The 
significance  is  about  the  same  in  both  translations,  or  varies 
so  little  that  we  would  not  dwell  upon  it.  But  the  main 
objection  we  would  make  to  the  first  is,  that  it  is  not  Eng- 
lish. The  words,  indeed,  are  English,  but  the  mode  of 
expression  is  not.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  would 
present  the  idea.  It,  therefore,  fails  in  the  chief  requisite 
of  a  true  translation,  namely,  to  express  the  thought  given 
in  Greek,  as  we  would  have  expressed  the  same  thought  in 
English,  had  we  not  had  the  Greek  in  mind.  Then  only  do 
we  translate  in  perfection,  when  the  reader  or  hearer,  from  the 
words  alone,  would  not  have  known  that  it  was  a  translation. 
To  this  Greek,  then — f«-«»  ^^•iow  iu%  wmUtt — the  exact 
equivalent  idiomatic  English  is,  "  Crcesus  had  two  sons"  It 
is  now  translated^  that  is  fully  carried  or  set  over,  not  sim- 
ply from  Greek  words  into  English  words,  but  what  is  more, 
and  the  true  work  of  a  translation,  from  the  Greek  idiom 
into  the  English  idiom.  The  student  learns  an  additional 
£act,  that  the  one  idiom  is  the  equivalent  of  the  other  ;  and 
although  the  lesson  may  seem  of  slight  value  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  yet  the  principle  is  of  vast  importance  when  car- 
ried out,  as  may  be  shown  from  the  following  consideration, 
if  no  other.  He  learns  to  write  Greek,  or  to  translate 
English  into  Greek,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  SMue  pro* 
cess.  The  writing  of  Greek-English  exercises  should  be 
commenced  early  and  continued  long.  Its  importance  can- 
not be  easily  overstated.  But  the  principle  of  translating 
which  we  seek  to  enforce  by  this  easy  example,  involves 
continually  and  essentially  the  same  exercise,  and  that,  too, ' 
in  a  manner  the  most  efficacious,  the  most  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  prompt  and  habitual  practice.  It  has,  too,  a 
much  larger  field.  It  is  not  confined  to  that  comparatively 
limited  number  of  cases  which  are  contained  even  in  the 
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best  books  made  expressly  for  writing  Greek,  bnt  embraces 
a  range  of  idioms  and  constrnctions  as  wide  as  the  reading 
itself,  however  extensive  that  may  be.  The  pupil  who  has 
been  always  accustomed,  from  the  beginning,  to  express  the 
Greek  idiom  by  the  corresponding  English  idiom,  will  be 
able  at  once,  and  intuitively,  we  might  say,  to  reverse  the 
process,  and  put  the  familiar  English  idiom  he  has  just 
employed,  into  its  right  and  corresponding  Greek.  Other- 
wise he  will  translate  English  into  Greek,  just  as  he  has 
be^  taught  to  render  Greek  into  English,  namely,  by  fol- 
lowing on,  word  for  word,  thus  oftentimes  making  mere 
nonsense,  which  would  have  sounded  more  barbarous  to  a 
cultivated  Athenian,  than  the  horrid  Anglo-Saxon  our  boys 
sometimes  use  in  the  recitation  room,  could  ever  have 
sounded  to  us.  In  this  particular  case  the  Greek  will  ad- 
mit our  construction,  although  it  is  much  less  common.  But 
take  another  and  very  familiar  example.  Whenever  in 
Greek  there  is  to  be  expressed  a  compound  or  combined 
action  consisting  of  two  or  more  acts,  one  of  which  presents 
the  leading  idea,  or  image,  whilst  the  other  is  subordinate, 
the  former  is  expressed  j^y  a  verb,  the  latter  by  a  participle. 

For  instance — iytfitU  iwii?Jtf  ut  r\t  Jmi — iyifitU  i^tri/utnri — 

mfurrii  9x«A«v^«>fv  ««tJ.  The  vcrbal  rendering  would  be, 
"  arisen,^^  or,  "  having  ariseuy  he  went  to  his  house" — "  having 
arisen  he  rebuked  the  winds"  Ac. — not  only  word  for  word, 
but  participle  for  participle.  The  idiomatic  or  correct  ren- 
dering would  be — "  he  arose  and  wenJt  to  his  house" — "  he 
arose  and  rebuked  the  winds.  The  first  is  un-English, 
although  not  intolerably  bad.  Expressions  of  the  kind 
occur  in  printed  translations,  such  as  those  trashy  affairs 
that  have  lately  issued  in  such  abundance  from  a  great 
publishing  house  in  London,  but  they  are  not  English — at 
least,  as  one  would  ever  write  if  he  were  not  thinking  of  a 
version  from  another  tongue.  The  rendering  may  be  said 
to  convey  the  sense,  although  by  its  unusual  and  un-English 
aspect  it  draws  attention  to,  and  thus  gives  a  false  promi- 
nence to  the  very  part  which  the  Greeks,  by  the  use  of  the 
participle,  meant  to  designate  as  subordinate.  But  the 
main  objection  is,  that  when  constantly  employed,  it  prac- 
tically hides  from  the  student's  mind  the  right  mode  of  ren- 
dering the  common  or  idiomatic  English  into  the  common 
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or  idiomatic  Oreek.  If  a  pupil  has  this  sentence  to  pnt  into 
Greek — "  He  stood  up  and  f Mowed  him/*  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  bring  in  two  verbs.  Had  he  been  invariably  ac- 
customed to  render  the  Greek  into  the  true  English  idiom, 
he  would  never  think  of  making  the  mistake.  He  would 
know  intuitively,  or  without  thinking,  that  if  x  =  y,  then 
y=:x. 

We  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  in  present- 
ing a  number  of  familiar  examples  in  illustration  of  this 
important  point.  What  in  English  is  expressed  by  a  rela- 
tive and  a  verb,  is  generally  given  in  Greek  by  a  participle 
with  the  article.  "  They  who  strike**^-^  Tc»W#fTf« — they  who 
dwell — •*  iM/«S»rf«— often  rendered  in  schools,  "  those  strik- 
ing^'— "  those  dwelling/'  which  is  not  English,  although  the 
words  are  such.  Give  the  English  phrase  to  a  boy  who 
has  been  taught  to  read  Greek  in  the  common  mode,  and 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  translate  it  word  for  word — 
txtlft  M  ifpuiSrt — ^pronoun  for  pronoun,  relative  for  relative, 
verb  for  verb.  If  he  is  possessed  of  a  critical  faculty,  the 
thought  may  occur  to  him,  that  such  a  phraseology,  though 
very  common  in  English,  is  comparatively  unusual  in  Greek, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  other  way  ;  but  this 
does  not  come  into  his  mind,  although  it  has  been  presented 
in  almost  every  reading  lesson  he  ever  had.  It  is  all  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  right  association.  Had  he  been  accus- 
tomed always  to  the  idiomatic  mode  of  translating,  and 
never  suffered  to  depart  from  it  in  the  slightest  case,  the 
more  classical  expression  in  Greek  would  have  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  naturally  as  his  own  English  idiom. 

To  take  a  wider  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  say  of  the 
participle  generally,  that  it  is  a  part  of  speech  of  which  the 
Greeks  are  very  fond.  By  means  of  it  they  bind  together, 
in  one  compact  sentence,  a  great  many  subordinate  acts,  or 
ideas,  without  obscuring  or  weakening  the  prominent 
thought  which  appears  in  the  verb,  or  verbs — thus  giving 
it  all  the  life  or  activity,  we  might  say,  of  so  many  verbs 
without  any  syntactical  confusion. 

Sometimes  the  participle  shows  the  manner  or  means,  and 
is  thcfli  equivalent  to  the  Latin  gernnd  ;  sometimes  it  denotes 
a  reason,  and  then  should  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  verb 
with  the  particle  for  or  because  ;  sometimes  it  expresses  a 
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candUitmf  or  is  eqaivalent  to  a  conditional  clause,  sach  as 
might  be  giyen  by  i«»  with  the  subjunctive  mood.  Ouf  h 
•rtf,  Tmp^m  y  mra — ^**  Nor  would  jou  if  you  wtTB  wise,  OT  in 
your  right  mind"— equivalent  to  «i»  vw^tff  ^i  or  li'w.  Some- 
times it  denotes  contrast,  or  opposition  to  the  leading  idea, 
and  then  it  should  be  preceded  in  English  by  the  particle, 
although  ;  sometimes  it  denotes  the  purpose  or  motive  of  the 
principal  agent,  for  which  in  English  we  generally  employ 
the  infinitive.  We  might  mention  as  many  more  distinct 
uses.  Now,  in  a  Greek  sentence,  all  these  are  determined 
by  their  connexions,  their  appositions,  their  relations  to  the 
governing  word,  or  the  significance  of  such  governing  word. 
The  meanings  thus  derived  belong  as  strictly  to  the  par- 
ticiples, in  such  connexions,  as  anything  they  get  from  their 
root,  or  their  etymological  form.  Neither  are  such  mean- 
ings  arbitrary,  or  merely  subjective.  They  can  be  reduced 
to  rules  as  clear  and  strict  as  those  of  formation  or  syntax. 
But  our  English  participles  have  not  this  varied  significance, 
simply  because  we  have  not  used  them  for  such  purposes. 
It  is  not  with  us  a  favorite  part  of  speech,  and  we  accord- 
ingly employ  other  modes  of  expressing  tlie  ideas  which  the 
Greeks  present  through  this  copious  channel.  To  render 
them,  therefore,  into  English,  participle  for  participle,  would 
be  to  divest  them  of  all  their  vitality.  There  are  sentences 
in  Thucydides  or  Plato,  which  contain  half  a  dozen  propo- 
sitions, more  or  less  primary  or  subordinate,  thus  held 
together  in  the  varied  uses  of  this  favorite  form.  Such  a 
series  of  them,  therefore,  in  English,  as  some  might  call  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  would  be  the  most  naked 
and  pointless  thing  imaginable.  They  would  be  like  the 
bones  strung  together  in  a  skeleton,  without  the  inward 
life,  or  any  of  that  outward  clothing  of  flesh  and  sinews 
which  comes  in  Greek  from  the  idiomatic  suggestions  of 
these  logical  relations.  Having  nothing  of  this  in  English, 
they  are,  of  course,  utterly  deficient  representatives  of  the 
original.  Besides  the  oflfensive  baldness  of  expression,  they 
do  not,  in  their  literalness,  give  half  the  sense — sometimes 
hardly  any  sense  at  all — whilst  what  some  would  wrongly 
call  the  free  renderings,  are  only  the  exact  idiomatic  equi- 
valents through  which  alone  it  can  be  precisely  translated, 
or  made  over,  into  our  tongue. 
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And  here  is  the  proper  place  to  remark  on  the  distinction 
which  shonld  be  made  between  two  things  that  are  some- 
times confounded — a  free  or  loose  rendering,  and  what  we 
have  called  a/uff  translation.  The  first,  or  free,  is  neither 
verbal  nor  idiomatic.  It  has  no  higher  guide  than  the 
rhetorical  fancy.  It  may  give  more  or  less  meaning  than 
there  is  in  the  original.  It  is,  in  short,  governed  by  no 
rules  whatever.  The  other,  whether  brief  or  copious,  aims 
to  give  the  exact  sense,  and  nothing  but  the  sense,  includ- 
ing in  this  the  force,  the  point,  the  feeling,  the  reason  of 
utterance  (so  far  as  this  appears  in  the  words),  as  well  as 
the  naked  thought.  It  leaves  behind  nothing  in  the  Greek 
unrepresented  somehow  in  the  English,  and  has  nothing 
in  the  English  to  which  there  may  not  be  shown  some  coun- 
terpart in  the  Greek.  It  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
the  most  exact  rules.  It  has  nothing  for  which  there  can- 
not be  given  a  good  reason  ;  and  the  invariable  requiring 
of  this  from  a  student,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  suggestive  parts  of  classical  discipline. 

There  are,  then,  two  mischiefs  of  what  we  have  called  the 
verbal,  or  some  would  style,  the  close  rendering.  It  fails 
to  give  the  sense,  and  it  keeps  the  student  ever  blind  to  the 
most  ready  mode  of  correctly  rendering  English  into  Greek. 
In  what  has  just  now  been  said  of  the  participle,  the  first 
appears  the  more  striking.  We  might  show,  however,  if 
there  were  further  need  of  illustration,  that  in  the  second 
aspect  there  is  an  equal,  if  not  still  greater,  reason  for  its 
condemnation.  The  same  remarks  might  be  extended  to 
the  mode  of  rendering  the  infinitive,  as  well  as  to  the  wide 
departments  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods.  To 
take  the  most  familiar  example  here,  it  is  very  common  to 
permit  boys,  and  sometimes  to  teach  them,  especially  in 
learning  Latin,  always  to  accompany  the  rendering  of  the 
subjunctive  mood  by  the  auxiliary  English  signs  as  given 
in  the  grammar.  Nothing  can  be  productive  of  worse 
habits  in  translating,  or  breed  more  ignorance  of  the  true 
construction,  than  this  erroneous  and  slovenly  practice. 
The  Latins  often  employ  the  subjunctive  when  we  employ  the 
indicative.  Thus,  after  the  relative  in  certain  connexions, 
and  along  with  certain  particles,  they  use  sit,  when  our  own 
idiom  would  be  satisfied  with  est  or  is.    Now,  what  must 
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be  the  effect  of  allowing  a  student  always,  or  even  gene- 
rally, to  translate  this  by  an  English  subjunctive  potential, 
and  invariably  to  render  sii^  may  ie,  and  esset,  might  be^  and 
amaretj  he  might  love,  and  am>averit,  he  may  have  loved  ?  Ac, 
4c.  Why,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Latin.  It  will  represent  no  tongue  under  heaven 
but  that  jargon  of  which  even  Babel  might  have  been 
ashamed — the  horrid,  unharmonious,  excruciating  dialect  of 
the  recitation  room. 

Another  important  respect  in  which  the  Greek  differs 
from  the  English,  is  in  its  fondness  for  certain  impersonal 
forms.  In  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  our  potential  mood  pro- 
per would  be  almost  wholly  rendered  by  them — ^the  sub- 
junctive and  optative  forms  discharging  this  office  only  to 
a  limited  degree.  Such  words  as  ^",  xc^\  ifiyxn^  wfiwn^  H*^'^h 
&c.,  occur  in  almost  every  sentence.  Now,  here  the  true 
idiomatic  rendering  is  the  concise  one  ;  and  yet,  to  pursue 
the  Greek  impersonal  form,  or  the  literal  rendering,  as  it 
i  s  called,  what  awkward  and  barbarous  circumlocutions  are 
resorted  to !  Sometimes,  under  this  pretence,  there  are 
employed  phrases  that  have  been  obsolete  for  centuries. 
Some  boys  always  render  the  Latin  oportet  by  ii  behoves. 
Where  they  get  it  from,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  say,  unless  it 
has  come  down  from  scjiool  to  school  as  an  heir-loom,  trans- 
mitted through  certain  old  grammars  or  lexicons  ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  it  was  col- 
loquially uttered  by  the  living  voice,  except  in  the  uncouth 
construings  of  the  recitation  room.  Some  always  translate, 
and  are  taught  to  translate,  iu  0*1,  it  is  necessary  that  you,  an 
exceedingly  awkward  phrase,  to  which  the  writer  must  con- 
fess a  peculiar  aversion.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  idio- 
matic, which  is  here  the  curt  and  concise  mode  of  rendering, 
is  every  way  the  best.  They  should  even  be  taken  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  direct  personal  form — itt  rr,  you  must — xc«  *«,  you 
ought — ^•leiT  iMi^  I  think — lH^KTtt^  fist,  J  am  determined — 
#{f  <rr<f  airtJ^  he  may,  &c.  Is  it  objected  by  the  literalist,  that 
in  this  way  some  blockhead  of  a  boy  may  be  led  to  mistake 
an  accusative  for  a  nominative,  we  can  only  reply,  that  if  it 
is  so,  it  can  only  be  because,  blockhead  as  he  is,  he  has 
some  still  greater  blockhead  of  a  teacher.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
very  difference  of  idiom,  and  the  invariably  exact  obser- 
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vance  of  it  in  translating,  that  furnishes  a  good  instructor 
with  the  best  means  of  pointing  out  the  difference  of  ety- 
mological  and  syntactical  construction  in  both  languages. 
What  is  called  the  literal  or  verbal  rendering  can  never 
have  this  effect.  Its  one-eyed  method  of  ever  sacrificing  the 
one  language  to  the  other  keeps  hidden,  or  tends  to  keep  hid* 
den,  the  most  important  linguistic  truth  in  the  process.  The 
substance  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  and  the  remark  will 
apply  to  all  analogous  cases — the  Greeks  use  the  impersonal, 
we,  generally  the  personal  mode;  to  be  perfect,  therefore,  it 
should  be  a  translation,  or  transfer,  not  of  words  merely,  but 
of  idioms,  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  student  will  habi- 
tually reverse  the  process,  and  render  the  common  potential 
phrases  in  English  into  their  exact  equivalents  in  Greek. 

But  let  us  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  the  general  objection 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Do  you  not,  by  this 
mode,  it  may  be  said,  render  the  student,  especially  the  very 
young  student,  inattentive  to  the  Greek  constructions  ?  Is 
he  not  led  to  confound  cases,  and  parts  of  speech,  and  syn- 
tactical dependences,  especially  if  this  method  is  adopted  in 
the  very  early  part  of  the  course  ?  Not,  we  reply,  finder 
the  guidance  of  any  teacher  who  is  properly  quaKfied  for 
the  glorious  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  certainly  need 
not  be  so.  In  this  mode  of  reading,  the  boy  will  under- 
stand  the  Greek  construction  all  the  better,  if  the  faithful 
and  intelligent  teacher  only  take  the  required  pains  to 
point  it  out  to  him.  The  mere  verbal  English  may  be  used 
by  way  of  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
languages,  and  this  once  understood,  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  right  or  idiomatic  translation  will,  by  its  contrast, 
not  only  bind  it  more  strongly  in  his  memory,  but  carry  it 
away  beyond  the  mere  memory  into  the  domain  of  his  habitual 
and  spontaneous  thinking.  In  fact,  he  will  never  know  that 
it  is  a  Greek  idiom  at  all,  ju.st  as  he  will  never  know  what  are 
English  idioms,  until  the  peculiar  expressions  in  the  tongues 
are  brought  in  direct  contrast.  The  one  is  only  truly  learned 
through  the  other.  And  this  idea  alone  shows  the  exceeding 
folly  of  those  who  contend  that  instead  of  wasting  time  on  the 
dead  languages,  as  they  stupidly  call  them,  by  way  of  reproach, 
it  should  be  spent  solely  in  the  singk  study  of  our  own. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  calculated  to  call  out  our  deep 
.   Vol.  L— No.  III.  28 
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Bympatby  for  mental  distress,  than  to  witness  the  painful 
effort  a  faithfal  student  sometimes  makes  to  get  at  a  good 
expression  for  some  Greek  idiom  which  is  more  than  nsnally 
un-English.  Afraid  to  depart  from  the  Greek  construction, 
because  he  has  had  no  guide  given  him  which  he  may  safely 
follow  in  such  a  case,  he  flounders  on  in  deep  waters  and 
thick  darkness,  with  a  painful  glimmering  of  the  sense,  and 
a  still  more  painful  inadequacy  of  expression,  all  arising 
from  the  want  of  some  simple  rule  which  would  tell  him 
plainly— such  is  the  English  idiom,  and  such  is  the  Greek 
or  Latin  mode  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Take,  for  example, 
that  common  Greek  construction  in  which  a  verb  is  used  to 
qualify  the  action  of  some  other  yerb  or  participle — in 
other  words,  stands  in  the  place  of  an  adyerb  in  English. 
Now,  when  it  is  known  that  this  is  its  office,  it  is  at  once 
understood,  that  the  true  mode  is  to  render  it  by  the  word 
or  part  of  speech  that  almost  invariably  performs  that  office 
in  the  other  tongue.  The  Greeks  express  a  certain  quali- 
fying idea  by  a  verb  ;  we  express  the  same  thing  by  an 
adverb.  Our  own  mode,  therefore,  must  be  adopted,  if  we 
would  truly  translate  the  Greek  into  English,  or  know  cor- 
rectly the  difference  between  them.  Yet  simple  as  this  is, 
there  are  many  teachers  who  never  explain  it,  whilst  the 
grammar,  in  many  cases,  by  the  use  of  a  blind  terminology, 
drawn  mainly  from  the  German,  obscures  instead  of  render- 
ing transparent  the  truth.  Take  the  phrase  ixA^Uu  ir^^rraf^ 
representing  a  large  class  of  the  same  kind.  Here  is  a  still 
further  perplexity  to  the  tyro.  Not  only  is  the  verba  mere 
qualifying  part  of  speech,  but  the  participle  actually  ex- 
presses the  asserted  action,  or  what  wpuld  seem,  on  a  first 
and  careless  view,  to  be  the  main  idea.  A  superficial 
observer  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Greek  construc- 
tion was  philosophically  wrong — that  it  had  elevated  the 
subordinate  to  the  place  of  the  principal,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  called  good  Greek  on  the  ground  of  arbitrary 
usage.  But,  in  fact,  the  qualification  is  here  the  main 
aspect  of  the  idea,  whilst  the  doing,  although  an  essential, 
is  yet  a  subordinate  part.  The  English,  although  it  sounds 
very  natural  to  us,  is  the  less  philosophical  construction  f 
and  yet,  if  we  would  translate  into  English  at  all,  we  must 
strictly  follow  its  own  modes  and  idioms. 
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Now,  how  eadj,  as  well  as  clear,  does  this  view  make  a 
sentence  which  is  otherwise  full  of  perplexity  to  the  young 
pupil.  In  the  example  we  have  taJcen,  the  verbal  render- 
ing conveys  hardly  any  meaning  at  all,  and  every  method 
of  expression,  except  the  one  right  one,  only  increases  the 
confusion.  "  He  conceakd  doin^^ — "  He  was  secret  doing  tY" — 
" He  escaped  notice  doing  it"  Ac,  Ac,  all  fail  to  give  the 
sense.  The  words  are  English,  but  it  is  all  Greek  to  the 
uninitiated  in  the  dialect  of  the  school-rooms.  Some  of 
these  expressions  give  more  than  the  sense,  some  less,  some 
none  at  all.  The  teacher  should  make  his  pupils  throw 
them  all  away,  as  worse  than  worthless,  and  invariably  take 
this  simple  rule  of  construing  for  this  and  similar  cases— 
whenever  a  verb  has  evidently  a  qwdifying  office^  render  it  in 
English  by  a  verbal  adverb,  and  take  the  accompanying  parti- 
ciple as  the  verb  with  the  same  subjectj  person^  and  tense. 
Thus,  iitylyiif  x«eA«s  «-o/«»,  "  he  was  always  doing  good" — «^'as'^* 
4ptvyi09^  "  hejkd  away" — «^;c«»«"*  iw^^-AMfTu,  not,  **  they  were  off 
sailing"  but,  "  they  sailed  off"  or,  "  were  sailing  off" — i>#»«-«> 
mwixofuft,  "  they  arrived  sooner,  or  before,  the  others" — «x  «» 
^BMtf  wtSf^  " you  could  not  do  it  too  quickly"  or,  "  y(m 
could  not  be  too  quick  about  it"  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  notes 
in  the  text-book  are  sometimes  as  deficient  as  the  teacher, 
only  their  failure  is  on  the  other  side.  They  give  the  right 
idiomatic  rendering,  but  are  silent  as  to  its  explanation,  or 
the  method  through  which  it  is  obtained,  unless  it  be  by 
some  pedantic  allusion  to  an  inaccessible  authority,  instead, 
of  placing  it  fair  and  square  before  the  student's  mind. 

It  is  all  idle  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  in  such 
cases  the  scholar  understands  the  idea,  even  if  he  cannot 
well  express  it  or  expresses  it  clumsily,  in  English.  It  is 
one  of  the  disciplinary  ends  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  disciplinary,  to  accustom 
the  student  to  the  choice  of  correct  and  clear  English — thus 
learning  him,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  the  power  of  his 
own  tongue,  and  giving  him  the  ability,  at  all  times  under* 
standingly,  to  command  it.  In  this  way,  the  careful  trans- 
lation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  which  we  render 
idiom  for  idiom  with  a  reason  required  for  every  word  and 
mode  of  expression,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  means  that 
could  be  devised  for  improving  in  the  verbal  part  of  Eng- 
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li8h  composition.  But,  aside  from  this,  it  is  idle  to  say  he 
understands  it,  even  if  the  bare  thought,  irrespective  of  its 
verbal  clothing,  were  all  that  were  desired.  He  does  not 
understand  it  until  he  gets  the  one  best  word  or  phrase  in 
every  case,  the  one  best  and  most  exact  mode  of  translating, 
and  along  with  this  the  clear  principle  on  which  that  trans- 
lation is  grounded.  The  pupil  is  apt  to  remonstrate.  I 
know  well  enough,  he  says,  what  it  means,  but  I  cannot  get 
it  into  smooth  English  to  suit  me.  He  does  not  know  what 
it  means.  There  is  no  such  clear  knowledge  while  the  ear 
and  the  mind  remain  offended.  There  is  yet  a  haze  about  it, 
'do  what  he  will,  until  this  one  best  rendering  comes,  and 
then,  it  flashes  suddenly  upon  his  mind,  and  by  its  light  he 
«ees  how  much  he  was  in  the  dark  before. 

Not  to  dwell  on  points  which  may  be  tedious  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  would  simply  present  an  additional  illustra- 
tion from  one  of  the  most  familiar  usages  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  boy,  in  studying  his  Latin  grammar,  never 
*Gomes  across  a  past  active  participle.  He  may  not  think 
of  the  omission,  although  a  good  instructor,  instead  of  being 
•content  with  teaching  positive  existing  forms  and  construo- 
.tions,  should  also  sometimes  tell  his  pupil  what  is  not  in  a 
language  ;  especially  if  the  defect  has  one  important  bear- 
ing upon  its  idiomatic  comparison  with  other  tongues.  But 
whether  observed  or  not,  the  language  has  this  remarkable 
•defect — remarkable  for  so  full  and  regular  a  structure — and 
.the  difficulty  arising  from  it,  which  is  only  directly  avoided 
in  deponent  verbs,  strikingly  modifies,  in  some  important 
respects,  its  general  structure.  The  student,  however,  if  he 
lias  any  critical  observation,  or  the  teacher  has  taken  pains 
to  cultivate  that  most  important  of  all  things  in  education, 
the  critical  faculty^  will  see,  of  himself,  that  the  Latin 
abounds  in  participial  passive  forms,  far  beyond  any  corres- 
ponding use  of  them  in  his  own  tongue,  or  in  the  Greek. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  cases.  Thus,  Alexander  Thebas 
<aptas  dirui  jussit — when  Alexander  had  taken  Thebes,  he  com" 
manded  it  to  he  destroyed.  One  idiom  belonging  to  this  class 
is  strikingly  frequent.  It  is  what  the  grammarians  call 
the  "  ablative  absobde.^^  There  is  something  like  it  in  Eng- 
^ery  rare  when  compared  with  its  constant  use  in 
The  student,  if  he  has  his  eyes  about  him,  can* 
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not  read  a  page  without  being  struck  with  its  occarrence, 
over  and  over  again.  Why  is  this,  he  asks,  or  ought  to  ask 
himself?  Among  other  reasons,  one  is  this  very  defect  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  Latins  cannot  say 
directly,  or  according  to  the  English  or  Greek  idea  of  di- 
rectness, CiBsar  having  centred  the  Gauls,  crossed  aver  into 
Britain,  because  they  have  no  active  past  participle  of  the 
verb  employed.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  may  say,  that  they 
invert  the  idea,  turn  it  inside  out,  and  put  the  subordinate 
action  in  the  passive  form,  making  use  for  such  purpose  of 
this  frequent  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute — wrongly 
named,  for  in  such  cases  it  is  not  absolute,  but  closely  con- 
nected with,  and  truly  denoting  a  subordinate  action  of  the 
main  subject.  Hence,  they  say — Csesar  Gallis  devictis  in 
Britanniam  transcendit:  Now,  here  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion. How  shall  this  Latin  sentence,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
lesson,  be  invariably  rendered  ?  The  verbal  mode,  or  that 
practised  in  many  schools,  would  be — CtBsar,  the  Gauls  being 
conquered,  or  having  been  conquered,  crossed  over  into  Britain. 
The  objections  to  it  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
clumsy  English,  if  we  can  regard  it  as  English  at  all.  It  is 
not  the  way  we  write  and  talk.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
the  way  we  would  express  the  fact  if  we  were  not  thinking 
of  translation.  In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  give  the 
sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Latin.  Why  not  ?  if  it 
is  word  for  word,  and  case  for  case  ?  We  answer — there 
is  something  associated  with  the  order  and  connexions  of 
the  Latin  words  that  is  not  suggested  by  the  unusual  Eng- 
lish expression,  simply  because  the  latter  is  not  employed 
by  us  for  such  a  purpose.  In  this,  there  is  only  the  idea  of 
the  Gauls  being  conquered,  but  by  whom  is  undetermined. 
In  the  Latin  there  is  no  such  uncertainty.  The  sense  is 
clear.  It  is  the  same  as  would  be  distinctly  brought  out  by 
the  English  sentence — C€Bsar  having  conquered  the  Gavis,  or, 
when  Cmsar  had  conquered  the  Gauls,  he  passed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. So  also  in  the  sentence,  his  dictis  abiit ;  there  is  an 
understood  reference  to  the  leading  subject  which  our  literal 
passive  rendering  will  not  give.  The  translation,  therefore, 
should  not  be — these  things  being  said,  he  departed,  but,  when 
he  had  said  this  he  departed.  It  is  now  translated  ;  in  the 
other  mode,  an  important  part  of  the  sense  remained  behind. 
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Sach  is  the  Latin  method,  or  a  Latia  method,  of  giving 
what  an  English  or  Greek  writer  would  express  by  a  past 
active  participle.  Hence,  we  say  again,  the  student  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  mere  verbal  rendering,  not  only 
uses  clumsy  English,  but  gives  a  deficient  sense,  and  what  is 
of  still  more  account  in  a  right  classical  training,  never 
learns  in  the  readiest  way  how  to  render  an  English  past 
participle  into  Latin.  In  some  schools,  a  pupil  may  read 
Latin  for  years,  and  yet  be  perfectly  confounded  witti  such 
a  problem.  It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  one  thus  taught 
should  go  to  hunting  in  his  grammar  or  lexicon  for  some- 
thing corresponding  to  having  conquered,  or  having  said,  and 
the  failure  to  find  them,  unless,  perhaps,  he  should  light  on 
some  deponent  substitutes,  might  lead  him  to  think,  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  some  surprise,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  language.  To  be  sure,  his  grammar  told 
him  so,  and  now  he  remembers  it ;  but  his  mode  of  reading 
has  blinded  him  ;  it  has  kept  out  of  sight  the  practical  fact 
in  the  concealment  of  the  practical  want,  and  thus  pre- 
vented him  from  learning  what,  under  a  different  training, 
he  would  have  seen  at  once.  Of  course,  these  remarks  are 
made  in  reference  to  those  schools  and  that  teaching  in 
which  the  writing  of  Latin  is  neglected.  This  exercise 
would  correct  the  evils  of  which  we  speak  ;  it  would  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  idioms  which  must  for  ever  remain  unknown 
where  the  reading  Latin,  in  the  common  way,  is  mainly  or 
wholly  pur8ued,j  and  this  is  its  great  benefit,  as  far  as  the 
science  of  the  language  is  concerned.  But,  practically,  the 
right  method  of  reading  would,  to  a  great  extent,  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  process  and  its  inversion  would  be 
brought  into  inseparable  association.  The  pupil  would 
learn  to  write  and  speak  just  as  fast  as  he  learns  to  read,  by 
translating  idiomatic  Latin  into  idiomatic  English. 

Some  teachers,  who  have  pursued  a  better  course,  may 
regard  much  that  we  have  said  as  exaggeration.  But  we 
know  that  such  ignorance  may  be  found  in  pupils  who  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  and  with  tolerable  correctness, 
as  measured  by  the  standard  of  this  defective  way — ^and  that 
it  all  comes  from  the  mode  of  construing,  against  which  our 
remarks  are  mainly  directed.  We  might  farther  illustrate 
^itions,  by  reference  to  other  uses  of  the  ablative 
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absolute,  to  denote  the  time  tohenj  or  a  conditional  proposi- 
tion. The  time  and  the  condition  do  not  appear  in  what  ia 
called  the  faithful  or  close  rendering  ;  and  when  the  corres- 
ponding ideas  are  to  be  transferred  from  English  to  Latin, 
the  student  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  although  the  best  mode 
has  been  in  almost  every  page  of  Latin  he  has  ever  read. 
There  it  has  stood,  every  day,  right  before  his  eyes,  but 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  his  mind  by  a  false  mode  of  ren- 
dering, which,  under  the  pretence  of  accuracy,  has  been  a 
source  of  darkness  instead  of  light — a  nursery  of  ignorance 
instead  of  knowledge. 

The  verbal  mode  might  seem  the  easiest,  but  it  is  very 
far,  in  truth,  from  being  so.  It  may  appear  simpler  and 
plainer  at  the  beginning,  but  it  soon  becomes  a  source  of 
constant  perplexity,  as  the  idioms  of  the  languages  are  felt, 
if  not  seen,  to  differ  more  and  more.  The  other  method  has, 
from  the  start,  all  that  pleasure  which  perfect  accuracy,  or 
the  doing  a  thing  just  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  ever  brings 
with  it,  whilst  at  every  step  it  grows  in  light  and  certainty. 
There  is  a  charm,  too,  in  the  improvement  one  thus  feels  he 
is  making  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  whilst  the 
classic  author,  being  ever  associated  with  the  best  English 
dress  in  which  he  could  be  arrayed,  is  read  as  a  delightful 
enjoyment  instead  of  a  task.  In  the  other  process  there  is 
a  continual  clog  to  progress.  The  mind  is  fettered  in 
its  thinking  by  the  awkward  and  inadequate  language 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  employ.  It  is  actually  easier,  if 
the  practice  is  steadily  maintained,  to  associate  idiom 
with  idiom  than  single  word  with  single  word.  The  former 
have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory.  They  have  a  deeper 
ground,  and  therefore  more  readily  and  naturally  connect 
themselves  with  those  exercises  of  the  soul  that  lie  below 
the  memory.  In  other  words,  through  them,  and  by  means 
of  them,  we  sooner  begin  to  think  spontaneously  and  natu- 
rally in  another  language.  The  idea  being  connected  with 
the  idiom,  suggests  this  first  in  its  totality,  and  then  the 
single  words  with  which  it  is  clothed,  in  either  tongue,  come 
at  once  to  the  mind,  and  take  their  proper  places  without 
any  effort  of  recollection.  We  have  heard  students  express 
the  high  pleasure  they  had  experienced  from  this  mode  of 
reading  Greek,  and  from  the  mental  exercises  by  which  it 
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was  neceBsarily  accompanied — such  an  the  comparison  of 
idioms,  the  discoirery  of  a  reason,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  of  every  peculiarity,  the  selection  of  the  best  English 
expressions,  the  ever-growing  and  ever-suggestive  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  of  their  own  tongue,  the  increased  faci- 
lity in  understanding,  at  a  glance,  the  meaning  of  sentences 
which  before  no  aid  of  lexicons  or  grammars  could  prevent 
from  being  as  dark  as  Erebus.  It  would  seem  as  though 
there  had  been  removed  some  outward  pressure  by  which 
the  mind  had  long  been  bowed  down,  or  that  it  had  sud- 
denly recovered  that  elasticity  which  these  cramping  and 
stiffening  methods  had  well  nigh  ruined  for  ever. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  charm  of  accuracy — o[ 
knowing  all  about  a  thing  well  and  clearly.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  feeling  of  a  good  conscience.  Looseness,  obscurity, 
inadequacy  of  expression,  constitute  what  may  be  call^ 
a  dingy  and  smoky  mind.  Accuracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  styled  the  cleanliness  of  the  intellect  It  is  as 
refreshing  as  a  well-swept  and  well-ventilated  apartment 
It  brings  along  with  it  a  delightful  sensation,  like  that  which 
comes  from  bathing  in  pure  water,  and  putting  on  fresh  and 
fragrant  linen.  A  man,  or  boy,  is  all  the  better,  morally, 
for  clear  thinking  ;  but,  intellectually,  it  is  the  most  power- 
ful as  well  as  the  purest  of  all  stimulants.  Only  get  a  pupil 
once  to  feel  it,  and  we  may  have  more  confidence  in  its 
efficacy  than  in  any  means,  right  or  wrong,  morally,  that 
teachers  have  ever  employed  to  arouse  the  intellectual  am- 
bition. This  alone  will  make  study  attractive,  whilst  any 
other  method,  for  that  end,  will  be  found  as  false  in  theory 
as  it  is  pernicious  in  practice. 

The  mode  of  rendering  on  which  we  insist,  would  be 
improperly  styled  the  free  or  paraphrastic.  There  need  be 
no  objection  to  the  term  free,  if  thei-e  be  meant  by  it  release 
from  the  cramping  fetters  of  the  verbal  method.  But  if  it 
suggests  to  any  one  the  idea  of  exemption  from  rules,  no 
opinion  could  be  more  erroneous.  It  aims  to  give  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  sentence  in  the  best  possible  English.  Beyond 
this  it  takes  no  licence,  and  for  this  it  may  have  its  rules  of 
construing,  as  fixed  and  as  clear  as  any  that  regulate  the 
departments  of  etymology  and  syntax.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
^  excellency  of  such  a  method  that  it  has  its  rules  from 
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which  it  most  allow  no  departure.  Whatever  wo  may  thiak 
of  the  virtues  of  demo(»racy  elsewhere,  in  the  school-room, 
certainly,  it  should  have  no  place.  There,  if  anywhere, 
should  there  be  a  perfect  aristocracy,  or  government  of  the 
best  and  wisest,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  Especially  in 
translating  Latin  and  Greek,  the  one  right  and  best  way,  in 
every  sentence,  should  be  rigidly  required  of  all.  When 
once  settled,  too,  either  by  private  study  or  public  author- 
ity, it  should  be  invariably  insisted  on  in  every  subsequent 
reading  and  review  of  the  same  passage.  The  rule  should 
be  enforced  with  a  Procrustean  firmness,  without  regard 
either  to  those  who  are  too  long  or  too  short.  No  freedom 
of  opinion  here — no  thinking  for  oneself,  unless  it  be  think- 
ing right — no  license  to  be  absurd,  or  un-English,  on  the 
score  of  being  original,  or  the  common  plea  of  expressing 
one's  ideas  in  one's  own  language,  as  though  there  were  a 
sort  of  democratic  individualism  in  thought  and  speech. 

For  single  words,  too,  as  well  as  idioms,  there  is  always 
one  best  rendering.  Tiiis  should  ever  be  obtained,  while 
the  student  should  always  be  required  to  have  ready  a  rea- 
son for  his  choice  of  one  word  in  preference  to  another. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  as  pure  English  as  may  be. 
Otlier  things  being  equal,  it  should  be  a  pure  Saxon  in  pre- 
ference to  an  Anglo-Latin  word.  It  should  be  pictorial ; 
and,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found,  containing  the  same  meta- 
phor that  dwells  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  term.  All  words, 
of  all  languages,  have  in  their  roots  some  sensible  image  or 
action.  In  other  words,  all  language  significant  of  anything 
beyond  the  sensible  world,  is  metaphorical.  But  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  present  discus- 
sion. A  very  few  examples  will  sufiice  to  set  forth  our 
position.  A  student  renders  »'^iTXir%  by  the  Latin-English, 
he  promised.  Why  is  he  undertook,  a  better  translation  ? 
Because  the  primary  image,  a  metaphor,  of  the  Greek,  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
the  same.  It  is  a  holding,  a  placing,  a  taking  under,  by  way 
of  support.  The  Latin  image  is  a  sending  forth,  which  will 
suit  some  similar  Greek  words,  but  not  the  one  in  question. 
So  also  the  best  rendering  for  v^tct^ur  would  be  to  overlook, 
rather  than  to  neglect — the  latter  being  a  weak  negative 
Latin  word  constructed  on  an  entirely  dififerent  metaphor. 
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For  the  Greek  itmf«xwt  or  «-«f«^«tf««,  the  most  suitable, 
among  a  dozen  other  words  of  similar  meaning,  woald  be 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  word  deranged.  It  denotes 
the  madman  by  the  same  expressive  image,  as  one  who  is 
cut  of  linej  out  of  the  ranks,  in  the  ordinary  march  of 
humanity. 

Another  rule  :  All  translations  should  be  into  English  as 
idiomatic  as  possible.  The  single  words  should  be  plaixi 
and  colloquial,  but  not  vulgar.  Take  for  an  example  under 
this  head  the  Greek  »•;«<,  and  the  Latin  puetta.  Instead  of 
virgins  and  damsels — that  everlasting  heir-loom  in  all  clas- 
sical schools — it  would  be  better  to  make  the  pupil  always 
say,  the  girls^  and  for  x«vf m  the  boys  ;  or  on  occasions  where 
the  spirit  of  the  passage  would  seem  to  justify  it,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  Homer's  ballad  style,  we  would  not  be  fas- 
tidious about  rendering  it,  tke  Vhoys;  for  even  a  slang  term, 
if  it  be  not  indecent,  sometimes  conveys  the  spirit  of  the 
original  better  than  any  other  that  could  be  selected.  We 
might  dwell  for  a  moment  here  on  some  others  of  Homer's 
phrases,  such  as  would  be  called  intensive.  A  boy  should 
never  be  allowed  to  render  x«r<»  ^vfdt  in  his  soul^  which  would 
be,  in  most  cases,  a  pointless  tautology,  but,  cordially, 
heartily,  with  all  his  souL  So  ♦''a*  ^^wim^^  «y«*«  ^f#»i*f. 
"  Thinking  friendly  things,^  says  the  pupil,  and  sometimes 
his  teacher,  too,  in  the  usual  school-boy  rendering.  But, 
besides  the  awkwardness  of  this  phrase,  it  does  not  correctly 
convey  the  sense.  It  gives  too  much  of  an  intellectual 
aspect  to  ^f«»rV  The  whole  phrase  should  be  taken  ad- 
verbially— benevolently,  or,  with  kindly  feelings.  Take,  too, 
the  oft-recurring  f  «'Ad»  if^,  ^«'a«/  x^'^V^ — dear  heart,  dear  hands, 
friendly  heart — says  the  tyro.  To  be  sure  he  has  some  kind 
of  authority  for  renderings  like  those  above.  Similar  trans- 
lations are  to  be  found  in  Bohn's  famous  series,  edited  by 
an  Oxford  scholar,  as  is  pompously  announced  in  the  title- 
pages.  But  they  are  a  mode  of  making  nonsense  of  the 
Greek,  and  jargon  of  the  English,  an  unscholarly,  slovenly 
practice,  which  would  disgrace  a  Freshman,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  in  a  recitation  room. 

But  perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  which  more  care  should 

stowed  than  on  the  rendering  of  particles.     Some 

8  shamefully  neglect  them ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
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in  which  the  more  subtle  genius  of  a  language  so  strikingly 
manifests  itself,  or  with  which,  if  properly,  yet  familiarly 
presented,  the  youngest  pupils  may  be  more  pleasingly  inte- 
rested. They  can  easily  be  made  to  comprehend,  what  is 
truly  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  larger  words,  the  verbs,  nouns, 
&c.,  are  the  bones  and  limbs  of  a  sentence,  these  little  words 
are  the  nerves  and  marrow,  or,  to  use,  perhaps,  a  better 
metaphor,  the  joints  or  articulations  by  which  these  clumsy 
members  are  made  to  move  with  grace  and  freedom.  Thus 
viewed,  the  particles  are  the  very  life  ;  they  contain  the 
vivacity,  at  all  events,  if  not  the  vitality  of  a  sentence. 
Whilst  other  words  express  thought  or  ideas,  in  them 
resides  the  spirit,  or  emotion,  with  which  the  thought  is  ac- 
companied, and  without  which  it  would  be  dry  and  point- 
less. In  the  one  we  have  simply  what  is  said,  in  the  other 
the  manner  of  saying  it,  and  often  the  very  motive  or  rea- 
son for  which  it  is  said.  In  this  way  the  particles  may 
become  the  most  important  words  in  a  sentence ;  and  onb 
of  the  best  modes  of  showing  their  force,  would  be  to  let  the 
student  see  what  a  nerveless,  lifeless  thing  it  would  become, 
if  they  were  taken  out. 

Some  teachers,  and  some  books,  have  been  content  to  call 
them  expletives.  But  this  will  never  do.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  axioms  in  every  science,  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
everything,  whether  we  can  find  it  or  not.  Better  to  give 
them  some  translation,  if  it  is  done  at  random,  than  suffer 
the  student  to  get  the  foolish  as  well  as  lazy  notion  that  any 
words  in  a  sentence  can  have  no  force  or  meaning.  Take 
the  partice  in,  for  example.  It  may  denote  the  conviction 
of  the  speaker  ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  hearer  or  reader  ;  it 
contains  an  inference  from  something  he  is  supposed  to 
know  ;  or  assumes  that  he  has  an  interest  in  what  you  are 
saying.  If  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  uniform  rendering, 
always  give  it  something,  at  least,  as  an  equivalent,  such 
as,  you  must  know,  or,  sure  enough  and  no  mistake,  or.  you 
may  well  say  that ;  or,  if  anything  else  will  do,  take  some  of 
those  exclamations  of  Irish  vivacity,  in  which  the  Hibernian 
brogue  more  resembles  the  Greek,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
modem  speech.  A  teacher  cannot  find  a  more  pleasant 
exercise  for  himself,  or  a  more  interesting  one  to  intelligent 
boys,  than  in  studying  out  equivalents — true  equivalents  we 
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mean — ^for  particles  in  which  the  Greek  so  mach  aboands. 
There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  a  schoolmaster  who  always  told 
his  pupils  to  render  T^«««,  simply  Trojans^  but  t^Sm^  f «,  TrqjtxnSt 
bkss  their  sotUs.  Ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  much 
better  than  to  call  that  most  etherial «;«  an  expUtive^  and  there 
rest  the  case,  as  though  there  had  been  any  real  knowledge 
communicated  by  so  doing.  The  word,  even  in  such  tran- 
sient connexions,  contains  a  very  significant  though  most 
subtle  inference.  It  may  denote  surprise,  real  or  affected  ; 
it  may  contain  a  mine  of  concealed  sarcasm.  It  gives  us,  in 
certain  connexions.  Homer's  opinion  of  the  Trojans.  T^*«« 
V«,  the  TrqjanSjjust  like  them— just  like  what  one  would  expect 
from  such  a  set  of  women-stealing  rascals.  And  so  also,  when 
taken  in  honam  partem^  it  may  denote  his  admiration,  and 
the  admiration  he  would  have  his  reader  entertain  for  the 
Greeks. 

O4  y  iff*  */mf  Tt'^ffunm  irfiiWffc  A^mu^ 

"  But  the  Greeks^  noble  fdlows  that  they  were,''  or,  ^^just  as  one 
would  expect  of  Greeks,  came  on,"  &c. 

There  are  also  the  well-known  implied  senses  of  certain 
particles,  such  as  v«f ,  «aa«,  &c.,  used  in  reference  to  some 
supposed  secret  reasoning,  passing  rapidly  through  the 
mind,  yet  breathing  its  spirit  upon  the  passage,  or  indicat- 
ing that  the  thought  has  gone  ahead  of  the  expression  ;  so 
that  the  reasoning  which  the  etherial  conjunction  denotes, 
is  gi*ounded  on  something  not  yet  said,  but  which  the  hearer 
may  well  anticipate.  Such  use  of  particles,  instead  of  being 
a  defect,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  a  Ian* 
guage.  They  give  us  a  sort  of  under-current  of  vivacity, 
all  the  more  effective  for  being  thus  carried  along  beneath 
the  surface,  when  their  force  is  rather  felt  than  seen,  and  the 
whole  passage,  in  consequence,  seems  more  full  of  soul  than 
the  outward  words  can  hold. 

"  As  dry  as  the  Greek  particles  or  Calvin's  Institutes,"  it 
has  been  said,  and  with  as  much  truth  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  The  study  of  these  logical  articulations  has 
been  sneered  at  by  the  witling,  as  the  most  uninteresting  of 
all  mental  occupations.  Students  have  been  pitied,  whose 
intellectual  nurture  has  been  derived  from  such  soulless  ali- 
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ment.  Lecturers  and  literary  quacks  hare  pointed  ns  to 
the  physical  sciences,  as  furnishing  a  noble  contrast  to  such 
mind-withering  discipline.  Now,  wo  have  known  boys — 
hopeful,  intelligent  boys — boys  of  genius  and  imagination — 
who  could  be  made  to  lore  the  study  even  of  the  Oreek 
particles,  and  on  whose  minds  the  subtle  analysis-  of  ideas 
and  emotions  which  it  involves  has  struck  like  wondrous 
facts  of  science.  And  why  should  not  this  analysis  of  ideas, 
this  catching  of  one's  own  fleeting  thoughts,  as  they  flash 
through  the  soul,  and  showing  how  they  are  divided  and 
subdivided  in  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  language — why 
should  not  this  have  as  great  a  charm,  and  as  much  utility, 
too,  as  any  analysis  of  alkalies  and  gases  ?  We  know  that 
it  has,  for  we  have  seen  it.  When  there  is  made  clearly 
evident  the  irradiation  which  one  of  these  little  words  sheds 
over  a  sentence,  lighting  it  up,  as  it  were,  making  it  trans- 
parent with  meaning  and  emotion,  and  especially  when, 
along  with  it,  there  is  seen  the  joyful  surprise  the  intel- 
ligent pupil  takes  in  such  a  spiritual  exhibition,  there  is  a 
delight — a  rational,  intellectual  delight — equal  in  wonder, 
in  interest,  and  intensity,  to  any  that  ever  came  from  being 
a  spectator  of  the  most  brilliant  experiments  with  oxygen 
and  the  blow-pipe. 


Art.  II.— The  Conversion  op  Northern  Europe. 

Die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen,  oder  die  Kirchengeschichte 
in  Biographieen,  Durch  Friedrich  Bohringer.  Zurich : 
1842-1858. 

This  is  a  church  history  on  a  new  plan.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  pastor  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  Six  divisions  of 
the  work,  forming  as  many  volumes,  have  appeared  at  inter- 
vals during  the  last  fourteen  years,  some  parts  having  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  learned  work,  drawn  from  ancient  historical  sources, 
but  eminently  popular  and  interesting  in  its  form.  It  is,  in 
fiict)  arranged  according  to  the  plan  of  the  "  Acts  of  thp 
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Apostles."  That  is  to  say,  it  gires  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  in  the  way  of  personal  narrations, 
like  those  given  by  Luke  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  others,  adding 
as  much  of  connecting  and  explanatory  matter  as  is  needed 
to  make  the  recital  continuous  and  intelligible. 

By  this  method  much  life  and  spirit  is  imparted  to  a 
branch  of  study,  which  is  generally  allowed  with  equal 
readiness  to  be  important  and  wearisome.  Not  to  speak 
of  other  works  intended  rather  for  the  professional  scholar, 
the  most  valuable  general  histories  of  the  church  accessible 
to  the  English  reader  are  those  translated  by  Dr.  Mnrdock, 
from  the  Latin  of  Mosheim,  and  by  Professor  Torrey  from 
the  German  of  Neander.  Of  these,  the  first  is  elaborately 
full  and  accurate,  but  greatly  lacking  in  interest  and  viva- 
city. Events  and  dates  rather  than  men  and  opinions  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  historian.  Dr.  Murdock's  edition 
is  supplemented  by  exceedingly  useful  biographical  sketches 
of  each  important  personage  whose  name  occurs  in  the  text. 
These  aflFord  very  numerous  foot-notes,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  index,  furnish  an  excellent  biographical  dictionary  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  They  are  not,  however,  life-like 
portraits,  but  outlines  rather  in  chalk  and  charcoal.  Nean- 
der's  incomparable  work,  of  which  the  fifth  and  last  volume 
of  Professor  Torrey's  version  has  just  appeared,  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  with  the  history 
and  workings  of  opiniqns,  and  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Christianity.  The  writer  is,  in  fact,  so  absorbed 
in  the  speculative  view,  that  he  sees  real  men  only  "  as  trees 
walking." 

To  the  industry  of  Bohringer  another  field  lay  open. 
Leaving  the  annalist  to  his  facts,  and  the  philosopher  to  his 
generalizations  and  comparative  anatomy  of  ideas  and  sys- 
tems of  belief,  our  author  devotes  himself  to  wien,  rather 
than  to  things  and  thoughts.  He  aims  to  produce  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  successive  ages,  each  in  his  own  personality, 
as  he  appeared  in  actual  life.  He  presents  the  history  of 
the  church  in  a  gallery  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  men 
of  chief  note  among  their  contemporaries.  Each  biography 
has  so  much  of  prefatory  information  as  is  requisite  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  in  his  living  relation  to  his  times,  and  to 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  church  and  jn  the  world ;  and 
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each  is  closed  with  a  similar  statement,  to  smoothe  the  tran- 
sition to  the  succeeding  subject  of  the  author's  graphic  pow- 
ers. Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  method  of  writing 
history  must  needs  be  partial  and  defective.  Such  men  as 
Ghrjsostom  and  Augustine  *^  are  the  abstract,  and  brief 
chronicles*  of  the  time."  And  their  biographer,  in  bringing 
them  back  to  life,  "  holds,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture, to  show  virtue  her  own  features,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pres- 
sure." Whosoever  reads  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  or 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  or  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
not  only  learns  the  personal  traits  and  fortunes  of  those 
great  men,  but  also  surveys,  in  connexion  with  them,  the 
moving  panorama  of  their  nations  and  their  times. 

Our  author  gives  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  view  of  his 
subject  as  well  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  modern 
German,  a  race  which  seems  too  generally  tormented  by  an 
unhappy  passion  for  "  many-sidedness."  To  make  his  work 
complete,  many  additional  biographies  are  wanting.  Thus 
he  does  not  give  us  Ephraim  Syrus,  or  any  other  representa- 
tive of  the  Oriental  churches,  except  the  Greek  and  the 
Coptic.  Neither  does  he  exhibit  Patrick,  the  evangelist  of 
Ireland  ;  or  Columba,  the  saint  of  lona ;  or  Methodius  and 
Cyrilles,  the  apostles  of  the  Sclavonians  ;  nor  Ulphilas,  the 
Gothic  bible  translator  ;  though  these,  to  name  no  more, 
seem  to  stand  right  in  his  path.  He  has  our  hearty  thanks, 
however,  for  what  he  has  done,  and  done  so  well ;  and  we 
hope  he  has  led  the  way  to  a  new  mode  of  treating  ecclesi- 
astical history,  which  will  awaken  fresh  zeal  in  a  study  ca- 
pable, beyond  most  others,  of  yielding  at  once  instruction 
and  delight.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  said,  '*  It  is  not  St. 
Augustine's  nor  St.  Ambrose's  works  that  will  make  so 
wise  a  divine  as  ecclesiastical  history  thoroughly  read  and 
observed." 

The  first  Band  of  the  work  is  in  four  parts  {abtkeilungen)^ 
and  covers  the  three  centuries  following  the  apostolic  age. 
The  first  and  second  parts,  published  in  1842,  contain  the 
lives  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Perpetua,  Justin,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzum. 
The  third  part,  printed  in  1845,  is  occupied  with  Ambrose 
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and  Angustine.  The  fourth  part,  issued  in  1846,  gives  us 
Chrysostom,  Olympias,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Of 
the  second  Band,  which  is  devoted  to  the  middle  ages,  two 
parts  have  appeared  ;  the  first,  issued  in  1849,  depicts  Co* 
lumban  and  Gall,  Boniface  of  Germany,  Anschar,  Anselm 
of  Canterbury,  Bernard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia ;  the  other 
part,  which  came  out  last  year,  is  taken  up  with  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  Heloise,  Innocent  III.,  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Elizabeth 
of  Thuringen. 

As  it  is  impossible  here  to  review  the  whole  field  before 
us,  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  single  topic  of  great  inte* 
rest,  though  as  yet  but  little  understood,  the  conversion 
of  the  barbarians  of  Europe,  which  followed  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  For  many  of  the  facts  here  given, 
we  are  indebted  to  Bohringer,  though  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  drawn  from  other  sources. 

The  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  peopled 
by  three  great  tides  of  migration  from  the  East.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  that  of  the  Celtic  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  settlers  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland.  This  race 
was  mostly  overwhelmed  and  dissolved  in  the  mightier 
masses  of  the  Gothic  migration  which  rolled  after  it,  drove 
it  along,  atd  crowding  it  into  the  western  limits  of  Europe, 
left  only  Celtic  remnants  in  Brittany,  Cornwall,  Wales,  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  chiefly  in  hapless  Ireland.  When 
the  Celts  originally  left  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  for  new 
homes  in  the  West,  is  not  known,  or  even  conjectured. 

About  seven  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour's  advent 
the  second  huge  flood  of  Asiatic  migration  burst  upon 
Europe.  This  consisted  of  the  Scythian  or  Gothic  race,  to 
whose  stock  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  nations  of  that 
continent  belong,  including  the  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  Frank, 
German,  and  Belgic  tribes.  This  flood  was  fifteen  hundred 
years  rolling  to  and  fro,  with  its  impetuous  streams,  and 
stormy,  desolating  billows,  before  the  waters  found  their 
level,  and  sank  into  repose.  And  now,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  it  has  found  a  new  outlet,  though  with  a  far  more 
calm  and  equable  flow,  and  is  pouring  an  enormous  current 
of  population  over  this  vast  continent  of  the  West. 

Since  the  Christian  era,  the  third  main  flood  of  Eastern 

^ration — ^the  Sclavonic — has  broken  into  the  bounds  of 
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Europe.  Though,  at  first,  this  people  forced  their  Qothic 
predecessors  to  yield  them  room,  they  have  been  compelled, 
after  long  and  bloody  straggles,  to  give  up  their  national- 
ities, though  still  retaining  their  acquired  territorial  limits. 
To  the  Sclavic  race  belong  the  Poles,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
ill-cemented  masses  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  and  also  the 
Russians  in  Europe. 

All  these  races,  at  the  time  of  their  settlements  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Old  World,  were  in  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism and  Paganism.  They  are  now  all  civilized  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  all  bear  the  Christian  name.  This 
amazing  moral  rcToIution,  affecting  the  whole  existence  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  immortal  beings  now  living  on  the 
earth,  took  place  within  that  thousand  years,  from  the  fifth 
to  &e  fifteenth  centuries,  which  we  commonly  term  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  question 
of  greater  historical  interest,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  this  stupendous  change  was 
brought  to  pass.  This  question,  however,  seems  only  of 
late  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  historians ;  and  has 
never,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  brief  and  rapid  survey  which  we  now  propose  to  take 
of  mediaeval  missions  would  be  well  preceded,  no  doubt,  if 
space  allowed,  by  some  notice  of  the  religions  and  manners  of 
the  populations  we  are  to  speak  of,  as  they  were  when  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  found  them.  We  can  only  say,  as  to 
religion,  that  to  the  Celts,  the  Druids  were  what  the  Brah- 
mins are  to  the  Hindoos.  Deep  mystery  rests  upon  the 
system  of  the  Druids,  who  are  chiefly  known  to  us  through 
the  notices  collected  by  Julius  Csesar.  Though  not  sunk 
to  the  lower  grades  of  idolatry,  theirs  was  a  stern  and 
inexorable  superstition.  Their  sanguinary  gods  were  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  numerous  human  victims.  Sometimes 
huge  images  in  human  shape  were  made  of  wickerwork,  and 
filled  with  captives,  who  were  burned  alive  in  them.  The 
more  ferocious  Goths  cherished  a  much  wilder  mythology,, 
of  which  human  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  hands  of  raving^ 
priestesses,  formed  a  large  part.  Among  their  many  deitiea, 
of  whom  the  sun,  the  moon,  Tuisc,  Woden,  Thor,  Freyga, 
and  Satur,  have  given  the  names  to  the  days  of  our  week, 
the  chief  was  Odin,  a  deified  hero,  who  is  thought  to  have 
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migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  early  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  worship  of  these  infernal  gods  on  earth,  too 
faithfully  conformed  to  their  darling  employments  in  the 
dread  abodes  of  the  invisible  world,  where,  in  constant  alter- 
nation, they  hewed  each  other  to  pieces  in  delirious  con- 
flicts, and  then,  perfectly  healed,  recruited  themselTes  in 
horrid  orgies  of  drunkenness  and  lust. 

As  respects  the  manners  of  these  ancient  populations, 
they  were  such  as  are  usually  found  among  people  entirely 
occupied  in  keeping  cattle,  in  hunting,  and  in  war.  Theirs 
was  a  life  of  restless  activity,  peril,  and  privation,  and 
tended  to  make  them  patient,  vigilant,  and  brave.  Such  a 
life,  also,  called  the  virtues  of  the  women  into  constant 
exercise,  and  procured  for  the  female  sex  a  rank  and  esti- 
mation among  the  German  tribes,  never  accorded  to  it  l>y 
the  ancient  civilizations  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
only  exceeded  and  matured  by  the  happy  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith.  These  are  the  brighter  lines  of  the  grim 
picture.  All  else  is  dark  and  revolting.  For  dwellings 
they  borrowed  in  the  earth,  or  abode  in  huts  no  better  than 
what  still  suffice  to  shelter  the  Caffre  and  Basout.  Such 
was  their  misery  and  degradation,  that  among  the  Britons 
'one  woman  was  often  wife  to  an  association  of  ten  or  a 
dosen  men.  The  ruling  passion  of  our  honored  Saxon 
ancestry  seems  Co  have  been  for  plunder  and  kidnapping. 
This  is  felicitously  let  out  in  their  word  stahoorth,  or  steal- 
worthy,  involving  the  compliment  that  the  person  so  desig- 
nated was  worth  the  stealing,  at  considerable  risk.  These 
Saxons  (Sach-sana,  or  ''sons  of  the  sword")  preferred,  in 
their  piratical  excursions,  to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  because 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  take  their  victims  by  surprise. 
When  no  other  enemies  offered,  they  indulged  their  ferocity 
and  exercised  their  arms  by  fighting  one  another.  Old 
Begnar  Lodbrog  was  one  of  the  vikingr,  or  commanders, 
who,  having  no  room  on  shore,  reigned  on  the  decks  of  their 
pirate-fleets,  and  made  themselves  terrible  to  all  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe.  This  "  infaadoos  old  villain" — to  apply 
to  him  a  phrase  «of  Cotton  Mather — whose  life  was  a  long* 
drawn  orgasm  of  rapine  and  butchery,  at  last  became  the 
prisoner  of  Aella,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  ;  and 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  stocked  with  adders,  to  serve  as 
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his  executioners.  In  his  quida,  or  death-song,  the  ruthless 
buccaneer  boasts  of  having  led  fifty-one  of  these  distant 
marauding  expeditions.  He  exults  in  every  ghastly  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  and  death.  He  prefers  the  pleasures  of 
the  death-dealing  sword  to  the  joys  of  the  social  feast.  He 
glories  in  having  turned  to  anguish  the  happiness  of  youth- 
ful lovers ;  and  even  equals  the  pleasure  of  the  deed  to  the 
sweetest  hour  of  his  life,  when  he  "  seated  by  him  on  his 
couch"  his  "  bright  bride,"  the  fearless  Aslauga.  He  closes 
with  exhorting  his  sons  to  avenge  his  fall,  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  do ;  and  as  the  adders,  less  venomous  than  himself, 
strike  their  fangs  into  him,  he  hails  the  goddesses  sent  from 
Odin  to  invite  him  home,  where  he  shall  "  gladly,  with  the 
Asas,  drink  ale  in  his  lofty  seat."  The  whole  piece  breathes 
the  ferocity  of  a  malignant  demon,  rather  than  any  passion 
which  could  be  conceived  to  animate  a  human  bosom. 

The  very  Aella  who  captured  and  destroyed  this  monster, 
was  wont,  like  the  other  Saxon  warriors,  to  make  "  spread 
eagles"  of  his  captives,  to  whom  he  was  not  disposed  to 
show  quarter.  This  was  done  by  cleaving  off  the  bones 
from  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  throwing  back  the  flaps, 
after  the  manner  of  the  extended  wings  of  a  bird,  so  as  to 
open  to  view  the  heaving  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pulsing  of 
the  heart.  One  of  their  chiefs  was  called  Olver  Barnakall, 
or,  Olver  the  Bairn's-man,  the  preserver  of  the  bairns,  or  chil- 
dren. He  came  by  this  humane  appellation  as  follows  :  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  to  tear  the  in- 
fants from  the  captive  mothers'  breasts,  and,  tossing  them 
high  in  air,  impale  them  on  the  spears  as  they  fell.  Olver 
was  the  first  to  forbid  this  horrible  sport,  which  would  have 
made  the  hair  of  old  Herod  to  stand  on  end.  And  for  this 
softness,  the  chieftain,  rugged  as  he  was,  obtained,  in  deri- 
sion, his  honorable  name. 

It  is  scarce  ten  centuries  since  these  atrocities  were  done. 
We  spare  the  reader  any  further  description,  believing  that 
he  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  no  people  ever  stood  more 
in  need  of  the  subduing  power  of  the  gospel,  than  our  brave 
and  energetic,  but  savage  Saxon  ancestry,  and  others  of 
kindred  stock,  whose  blood  is  now  running  in  our  veins.  It 
will  be  readily  acknowledged,  too,  that  the  missionaries  who 
carried  to  those  nations  the  gospel  of  the  meek  and  merci- 
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fal  Redeemer,  and  brought  them,  in  some  measure,  under  its 
benign  and  transforming  influence,  must  have  been  men  of 
superior  minds,  of  dauntless  courage,  strong  faith,  and  un- 
quenchable zeal.  Their  success  was  a  sublime  triumph  of 
moral  courage  and  spiritual  power  over  phjsical  bravery 
and  animal  strength. 

We  cannot  repress  our  curiosity  to  learn  something  of 
the  personal  history  of  those  noble  missionaries,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  great  a  work; 
Unhappily,  our  information  respecting  them  is  very  meagre ; 
and  what  little  we  have  is  much  diluted  with  legendary 
lore.  "  Abating  only  holy  writ,"  says  Fuller,  "  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  find  antiquity  without  fable,  as  an  old  face  with- 
out wrinkles."  The  mission-stations  were  all  cloisters,  the 
missionaries  themselves  were  all  monks,  and  the  few  biogra- 
phies of  them  were  also  written  by  monastics.  These  recluses, 
unskilled  in  writing,  with  their  imaginations  excited  by 
solitude,  and  veneration  for  their  subjects,  easily  turned  the 
rude  tropes  of  panegyrists  into  actual  miracles.  Thus,  when 
we  read  of  St.  Gall,  the  godly  apostle  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
seventh  century,  that  he  banished  serpents  and  dragons,  and 
tamed  the  bears,  and  made  them  serve  him,  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  this,  that  he  defeated  the  devices  of  the  devil,  and 
subdued  the  minds  of  the  wild  heathen.  But  the  monkish 
chronicler,  who  almost  ever  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  embel- 
lish the  truth  with  as  much  pious  romancing  as  possible, 
would  make  these  rhetorical  phrases  as  handed  down  to 
him,  the  ground-work  of  many  a  tale  of  wonder,  attesting 
the  supernatural  power  of  his  hero. 

As  the  ancient  missions  were  not  carried  on  by  ecclesias- 
tical boards  or  societies  for  propagandism,  we  have  no 
detailed  reports  of  labors  and  results,  and  no  files  of  corres- 
pondence setting  forth  the  perils  and  pleasures,  the  dis- 
couragements and  successes,  of  the  evangelizing  work.  A 
few  detached  facts  and  scattered  letters  only  remain  to  us, 
as  hints  and  glimpses  of  what  was  done.  The  laborers,  cut 
off  from  the  busy  world,  and  careless  of  fame,  took  no  pains 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  actions  and  sufferings. 
Few  records  were  made,  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  inci- 
dentally, in  connexion  with  other  subjects.  And  of  these 
records,  but  a  small  portion  has  escaped  the  ravages 
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of  time ;  and  what  has  escaped  would  not  make  ns  grieve 
very  deeply  for  what  is  lost — unless,  in  charity  to  the 
ancients,  we  agree  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  complains  that 
'*  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or  flood,  that 
bringeth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  or  blown  up,  and 
sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  solid  and  grave." 

Here  we  are  tempted  to  digress  into  considering  the  justice 
of  terming  the  mediaeval  times  the  dark  ages.  One  scorn- 
fully exclaims,  "  I  know  nothing  of  those  ages  which  knew 
nothing  I"  But  if  he  were  so  ignorant  of  them,  whence  did  he 
get  his  knowledge  of  their  ignorance  ?  Another  indignant 
wit  retorts,  "  we  call  them  the  dark  ages,  because  we  are  so 
touch  in  the  dark  about  them."  But  if  we  are  so  much  in  the 
dark  about  them,  how  can  we  know  but  that  they  were  dark? 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  have  all  the  light  that  is 
requisite  on  this  subject.  We  do  know  who  were  the  men 
of  chief  note  in  their  times  ;  and  of  all  of  them  who  handled 
the  pen,  we  have  enough  preserved  in  the  mediaeval  litera- 
ture to  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  degree  of  their  illumi- 
nation. When  the  high-church  essayist,  Maitland,  meets 
the  narrative  of  Luther's  first  finding  a  Bible  in  the  convent 
at  Erfurth,  or  the  Reformer's  assertion  that  Andrew  Carl- 
stadt  had  been  a  doctor  in  divinity  eight  years  before  he 
ever  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  sturdy  ecclesiologist 
laughs  at  such  tales  as  simply  impossible.  When  called 
upon  to  retort,  with  something  besides  a  scoflf,  he  produces, 
perhaps,  a  long  letter  from  Peter  Venerabilis,  the  worthy 
abbot  of  Clugni,  or,  perchance,  a  court  sermon  preached 
before  the  emperor  by  good  old  Bar  do,  archbishop  of 
Maintz.  And  because  these  abound  with  quotations  from 
all  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (dragged  in,  it  must  be 
allowed,  with  little  regard  to  their  real  meaning),  he  would 
have  us  think  that  manuscript  Bibles  were  quite  as  accessible 
then  as  printed  Bibles  are  now,  as  well  as  much  more  read, 
and  much  better  understood !  Though  these  performances 
breathe  a  pious  spirit,  their  literary  character  is  so  low, 
that,  if  they  had  originated  in  our  time,  no  one  would  have 
thought  less  of  them  than  Maitland  himself.  But  in  his 
zeal  to  show  how  fond  the  contemporaries  of  Peter  and 
Bardo  were  of  such  Scriptural  instruction,  and  how  well 
able  to  appreciate  it,  he  offers  proof  of  the  high  popularity 
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of  those  old  writers  in  their  day.  Hence,  be  infers,  that 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  were  periods  of  general  and 
brilliant  illumination  I 

The  middle  ages  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  own  dark- 
ness. Those  who  rose  above  their  time  in  genius  or  in 
virtue,  had  a  profound  and  melancholy  sense  of  the  general 
degradation.  Hear  what  King  Alfred  says  of  his  Anglican 
churchmen  then  : — "  Very  few  were  they,  on  this  side  the 
Humber,  who  could  repeat  their  daily  prayers  in  English, 
or  translate  any  letter  from  the  Latin  into  English  ;  and  I 
ween  that  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber.  So 
few  were  they,  that  I  cannot  think  of  so  much  as  one  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  when  I  began  to  reign."  Nor  was  the 
case  very  much  better  on  the  continent.  Even  Cardinal 
Baronius,  when  he  comes  to  the  tenth  century  of  his  ela- 
borate "  Annales,"  gives  it  the  following  hard  character  : — 
"  We  now  enter  on  a  period,  which,  for  its  sterility  of 
every  excellence,  may  be  denominated  iron;  for  its  luxu- 
riant growth  of  vice,  leaden;  for  its  dearth  of  writers, 
dark^  Muratori,  though  anxiously  softening  the  severity 
of  Baronius,  concedes  that  "  with  too  much  truth  has  the 
epithet  iron  been  applied  to  this  unfortunate  epoch." 

Near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  illustrious  Charle* 
magne,  the  colossus  of  his  time,  made  a  most  earnest  effort, 
sustained  by  all  the  resources  of  imperial  patronage  and 
power,  to  revive  sound  learning,  and  diffuse  it  over  the  semi- 
barbarous  west.  But  his  noble  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
could  neither  find  able  teachers,  nor  willing  scholars.  The 
meteoric  flashes  of  his  literary  monks,  the  Anglo-Saxon  AI- 
cuin  and  John  the  Irishman,  and  others,  died  fitfully  away, 
and  the  darkness  grew  deeper  than  ever. 

The  prospects  of  the  church,  viewed  as  an  outward  and 
visible  polity,  had  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. She  had  reached  the  height  of  her  hopes.  She  had 
become  the  church  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under  her  great 
Theodosius,  she  saw  at  once  the  suppression  of  pagan  wor- 
ship, and  of  Arianism,  the  chief  heresy  of  the  time.  After 
ages  of  toil  and  suffering,  she  was  at  the  summit  of  influence 
and  glory.  But,  all  at  once,  the  Roman  empire  fell  with  a 
crash  like  *^  the  crack  of  doom."  The  churches  strong  sup- 
port was  gone.    She  found  herself  once  more  at  the  mercy 
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of  her  foes.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
Franks  and  Burgundians, — the  zealots  either  of  a  bloody 
paganism,  or  of  a  bitterly  persecuting  Arianism.  She  ac- 
complished, however,  a  second  propagation.  She  converted 
the  new  masters  of  the  world  as  she  had  the  old.  But  it 
was  rather  in  name  than  in  fact.  Barbarians  became  bish- 
ops, and  bishops  became  barbarians,  and  spent  their  lives  as 
leaders  of  plundering  bands.  Long  ages  of  civil  discord 
and  desolation  came.  At  last,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
famous  pope  Hildebrand,  "  like  Charlemagne  and  Peter 
the  Great,  a  reformer  of  the  despotic  school,"  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  papal  theocracy  which  reigned  over  Europe 
with  such  absolute  sway,  till  overturned  by  the  more  famous 
Luther,  a  reformer  of  the  popular  school. 

During  this  long  struggle  with  barbarism  and  anarchy, 
the  working  power  of  the  church  lay  in  the  monastic  system. 
The  monks  were  her  police  and  her  militia.  It  were  long 
to  tell  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  workings  of  monkery  ;  and 
how  prodigiously  it  swarmed  in  Europe,  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  it  proceeded  almost  wholly  from  the  cloisters.  These 
were  the  schools  where  the  missionaries  were  educated,  and 
whence  they  were  sent  forth  to  teach  the  unconverted  and 
half-converted  heathen.  Almost  the  first  efibrt  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, on  reaching  the  field  of  their  labors  was  the  rear- 
ing of  a  new  cloister  as  the  basis  of  their  operations,  and 
the  centre  of  their  influence.  Here  they  trained  the  native 
youth  to  take  a  part  in  their  work  ;  and  especially  they  re- 
deemed young  captives,  taken  in  war  from  neighboring 
tribes,  and  sent  them,  when  prepared,  to  carry  back  to  their 
early  homes  the  faith  they  had  learned  to  love.  Leaving 
out  the  monastic  element,  our  missionaries  to  the  Indian 
tribes  pursue  a  course  substantially  similar.  They  select  a 
spot  convenient  for  their  purpose,  and  there  erect  a  dwelling, 
a  sanctuary,  and  a  school,  inducing  their  converts  to  settle 
in  the  neighborhood,  for  the  double  object  of  teaching  and 
civilizing  them,  and  from  thence  diffusing  the  truth  on  every 
side  by  means  of  preaching  tours,  and  preaching  stations, 
and  native  helpers. 

As  a  picture  of  the  times,  let  us  take  the  planting  of  the 
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monastic  mission  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  abont  the  year 
614.  Gall  was  the  chief  scholar  of  Colamban,  who,  in  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  centnrieSi 
did  the  work  of  an  apostle  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
northern  Italy.  When  Columban  went  to  Italy,  he  left 
Oall  behind  him  sick.  Gall  was  then  above  sixty  years  old. 
On  his  recovery,  he  inquired  of  a  deacon,  Hiltebald,  who 
subsisted  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  knew  all  the  passes 
and  valleys  of  that  wild  region,  for  a  place  suited  to  the 
manner  of  life  of  a  conventual  recluse.  Hiltebald  knew  of 
such  a  spot,  abounding  in  hills,  and  dales,  and  springs  of 
water  ;  but  infested  with  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.  "  I 
fear,"  said  he,  "  that  if  I  take  you  there,  they  will  eat  you 
up."  But  Gall,  noways  daunted,  replied,  ''It  is  the  apostle's 
word.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  He  who 
freed  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den,  is  able  to  keep  me  from  the 
wild  beasts.  We  know  that  all  things  must  work  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."  The  whole  of  that  day  and  night 
he  fasted,  and  prayed  for  a  happy  result  of  his  journey. 
They  started  early  in  the  morning,  Hiltebald  in  advance. 
After  three  hours'  travel,  the  deacon  proposed  the  taking 
of  a  morsel  of  bread  and  water  to  strengthen  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  journey.  Said  Gall,  "  Take  what  you  need, 
my  son,  for  your  bodily  comfort ;  as  for  me,  I  taste  nothing 
till  the  Lord  shall  show  me  my  destined  abode."  Hiltebald 
concluded  to  follow  his  example ;  and  they  resumed  their 
march  till  the  day  was  nearly  done.  They  came,  at  last,  to 
the  brook  Steinach,  and  traced  its  course  to  where  it  dashes 
over  the  rocks,  and  forms  a  whirlpool.  It  was  a  pleasant 
spot.  They  halted.  They  threw  a  net,  and  took  a  great 
many  fishes.  The  deacon  struck  a  fire,  broiled  the  fish,  and 
took  bread  from  his  knapsack.  Meanwhile  Gall  stepped 
aside  for  prayer,  but  became  entangled  in  a  thicket,  and  felL 
The  deacon  ran  to  help  him  up.  But  Gall,  who  saw  in  this 
the  finger  of  Providence,  cried  out,  "  Let  me  alone!  Here 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  for  all  time,  and  here  will  I  dwell." 
He  at  once  consecrated  the  spot  whereon  he  was  fallen  with 
prayer.  On  rising,  ho  twisted  a  cross  of  hazel- twigs,  and 
stuck  it  in  the  ground.  Like  all  the  Irish  missionaries,  he 
wore  a  reliquary  about  his  neck.  These  relics  he  appended 
to  the  cross.    Again   they  prostrated  themselves.     Gall 
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prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  Maker  of  the  world !  who 
by  thy  cross  hast  saved  man,  let  this  place  be  inhabited  by 
thine  elect  to  thy  praise."  The  day  was  now  spent ;  and 
having  thankfully  eaten  their  repast,  they  lay  down  upon 
the  grass  for  their  repose.  But  the  man  of  God,  unable  to 
sleep,  spent  the  night  in  fervent  prayer.  Thus  was  founded 
the  famous  convent  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  long  an  active 
centre  for  missionary  work  among  the  heathen  Allemans. 

The  evangelization  of  the  now  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  presents  some  singular  alternations. 
The  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  British  Isles 
is  wrapped  in  much  obscurity,  and  tricked  out  with  fable. 
All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  there  were  Christians  in 
Britain  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  and  that 
many  martyrs  suffered  there  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
The  population  was  then  Celtic,  with  a  little  admixture  of 
the  Roman.  The  pioneers  of  the  gospel  there  appeared  to 
have  come  from  the  Oriental,  rather  than  from  the  Latin 
churches  ;  and  for  a  long  period  the  British  churches  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  see.  Another 
of  their  peculiarities  was,  that  their  bishops  acknowledged 
ecclesiastical  subjection  to  the  presbyter-abbots  of  the  con- 
vents by  which  their  sees  had  been  evangelized. 

The  famous  Patrick,  whose  proper  name  was  Succath,  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  about 
the  year  372.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  village  church 
of  Bonaven,  now  called  Kirkpatrick.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  seized  by  freebooters  and  sold  as  a  slave,  to  a 
chieftain  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  served  as  a  shepherd 
for  six  years,  during  which,  he  says,  "  The  Lord  brought  me 
to  a  sense  of  my  unbelief ;  so  that,  although  late,  I  minded 
me  of  my  sins,  and  turned  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord 
iny  God.''  Making  his  escape,  he  returned  to  his  friends. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  again  kidnapped,  and  carried  to 
Gaul,  whence  he  was  ransomed  by  some  Christian  merchants. 
He  was  restored  to  his  friends,  but  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  among  whom  his  youth 
was  spent.  He  re-visited  Gaul,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
the  better  for  his  intended  work,  which  he  commenced 
earnest  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  success  was  marvellous. 
Ere  he  died,  Ireland  was  converted  from  the  Druidical  su- 
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perstitions,  and  was  studded  with  numerons  convents. 
Some  of  these  numbered  three  thousand  monks,  who  were 
the  teachers  and  civilizers  of  the  country. 

One  of  these  monks,  Golumban,  went  with  his  companions 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  He 
founded  the  famous  convent  and  theological  school  of  lona, 
whose  pupils  ceased  not  their  labors  till  the  whole  of  Britain 
had  abandoned  idolatry,  and  submitted  to  the  faith.  These 
were  the  Culdees,  so  famed  for  their  piety,  and  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  their  religious  belief.  In  the  sixth  century 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  had  completely  overrun  the  whole 
island,  excepting  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
whither  the  native  British  retired,  carrying  the  gospel  with 
them.  The  island  was  once  more  a  heathen  country,  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Odin,  the  Goth,  and  all  his  demoniac 
demi-gods.  In  the  year  596,  Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine 
with  forty  monks,  to  commence  the  re-conversion  of  the 
island.  These  went  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  whose 
queen,  Bertha,  a  Frankish  princess,  was  a  Christian.  From 
this  time,  the  work  went  on  unsteadily,  but  surely,  till  in 
eighty-two  years  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  population  had 
embraced  the  gospel.  Let  those  who  wonder  at  what  they 
call  the  slow  advances  of  modern  Protestant  missions  to 
the  heathen,  ponder  this  fact.  After  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  they  furnished  a  multitude  of  zealous  and 
self-denying  men,  who,  as  they  were  wont  to  say,  left  all  for 
Christ,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  throughout  central  and  northern  Europe.  Their 
real  work  was  mostly  done  ^^  without  observation."  What 
purports  to  be  their  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  rich 
flower-bed  of  pious  legends  adorning  the  wide  field  of  those 
unstoried  centuries. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  German  races  in 
Europe  presented  a  strange  intermixture  and  effervescence 
of  orthodoxy,  Arianism,  and  Paganism.  The  Franks  had 
the  greatest  savor  of  the  gospel ;  but  in  so  saying,  we  do 
not  so  much  commend  them  as  disparage  the  rest.  The  old 
Latin  bishops,  who  were  in  office  when  the  Roman  empire 
in  those  regions  fell,  seem,  many  of  them,  to  have  been  holy 
and  zealous  men  of  God,  who  labored  well  and  hard  to 
bring  over  their  Gothic  conquerors  to  the  Christian  faith. 
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Their  immediate  snocessors  of  the  German  blood,  as  Ar- 
Bulph  of  Metz,  Eunibert  of  Eoln,  Amandus  of  MaUricht, 
and  others,  were  deyout  and  earnest  ministers.  But  of  their 
successors,  a  part,  disgusted  with  the  savage  tempers  and 
manners  of  the  wild  people,  and  despairing  of  society,  flung 
down  the  pastoral  staff,  and  forsook  the  world  for  solitude; 
while  the  rest  were  plagued  and  thwarted  by  clergymen, 
"  who  spent  their  time  among  hunters,  hounds,  and  hawks, 
cared  little  for  order  or  doctrine,  and  turned  the  halidome 
into  a  fortalice,  and  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  into  a  stall 
for  war  horses."  The  whole  body  became  too  degenerate  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  more  than 
half-heathenish  Christians  around  them. 

The  obscure  and  scanty  records  of  the  time  indicate  that 
the  final  conversion  of  the  Germanic  races  was  the  result  of 
three  great  missionary  movements,  or  aggressive  campaigns. 
The  first  line  of  these  operations  was  formed  by  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  those  which  lay  be- 
tween. These  had  been  Roman  provinces.  The  missiona- 
ries here  were  Irish,  from  what  was  then  called  "  the  isle  of 
saints,"  with  Columban  for  their  leading  spirit.  These  men 
were  quite  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  its 


Beyond  these,  the  second  line  was  made  up  of  the  lands  of 
the  Franks,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Thuringians,  in  the  heart 
of  Germany,  among  whom  the  Romans  could  gain  no  perma- 
nent foothold.  The  missionaries  here  were  Englishmen  ;  of 
whom  the  master  mind  was  Boniface.  This  mission  was  very 
strongly  marked  with  the  episcopal  and  hierarchal  charac- 
ter, and  maintained  strict  unity  with  the  Romish  see.  At 
different  times,  as  the  men  were  wanted,  the  great  English 
cloisters  of  Glastonbury,  Malmesbury,  Winburn,  and  others, 
sent  out  constant  streams  of  self-denying  men  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Boniface.  Among  these  were  Lull,  the  succes- 
sor of  Boniface  as  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Burghard,  Witta, 
Willibald,  and  his  brother  Wunebald.  Nor  let  us  think  it 
an  innovation  of  modern  missions,  that  females,  Protestant 
sisters  of  charity  and  mothers  of  mercy,  have  been  sent  with 
their  sickles  to  reap  in  God's  harvest.  English  nuns  did 
for  their  sex  in  Germany,  what  English  monks  were  doing 
for  the  men.    It  was  the  plan  of  Boniface  to  bring  about  the 
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education  of  the  people  through  the  education  of  the  women. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  those  '*  women  who  labored  with 
him  in  the  gospel,"  were  Thekla,  prioress  at  Ochsenfurth, 
and  afterwards  of  Kissingen  on  the  Main ;  Eunihilda,  the 
kinswoman  of  Lull,  ^and  her  daughter  Berathgild,  who  went 
to  Thuriogia ;  Kunitrude,  who  labored  in  Bavaria  ;  and 
more  than  all,  Lioba,  from  the  convent  of  Winthorn,  "  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  bewitching  in  discourse,  and  well  informed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  an(l  the  canons,"  who  became  abbess 
of  Bischofshein,  and  the  friend  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
empress  Hildegarde.  The  activity  of  these  women  wrought 
mostly  in  an  inconspicuous  way  ;  nevertheless  history  shows 
them  to  have  been  in  their  place  during  the  early  nursing 
of  the  infant  civilization  of  Germany."  "  It  is  God's  will, 
that  women  be  busy  by  the  side  of  every  cradle." 

The  third  line  of  Gothic  population  which  met  the  next 
advances  of  Christianity  was  the  old  Saxon.  This  race 
held  possession  of  northern  Germany.  The  sword  had  to 
do  more  than  its  share  in  their  conversion,  which  was 
prosecuted  too  much  in  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the 
roonarchs  of  the  Franks.  Where  the  soldier  halted,  the 
missionary-monk  began  his  career.  The  English,  who  were 
a  kindred  race,  also  took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  though 
the  Chief  direction  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Anschar, 
commonly  styled  "  the  Apostle  of  the  North."  The 
Christianizing  of  the  north,  well  set  forward  by  him, 
was  continued,  under  manifold  hindrances  and  alterna- 
tions, mostly  not  in  his  benevolent  spirit.  It  was  most 
quietly  effected  in  Sweden,  most  violently  in  Denmark, 
and  most  bloodily  in  Norway.  In  the  latter  country, 
where  it  became  a  struggle  between  princely  despotism  and 
the  popular  liberties,  it  resembled  the  triumphs  of  Mahome* 
danism.  The  complete  Christianizing  of  Denmark  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  under 
Canute  the  Great.  This  was  followed  by  the  Christianis- 
ing of  Sweden,  under  Inge,  and  of  Norway,  under  King 
Olave  the  Saint,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Finland  was  converted  :  and  in  the  end  of 
this  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Courland,  were  brought  over  by  the  brothers 
of  the  sword  and  the  Danes.    Prussia  was  reduced  to  the 
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faith  by  the  Teutonic  knights  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

During  the  same  period  the  Christianization  of  the  Scla- 
vonic nations  of  the  west  was  going  on.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Bohemia  and  Moravia,  south-eastwards  ;  and  Poland 
and  Silesia  north-eastwards,  as  well  as  Russia  in  Europe, 
which  fell  to  the  Greek  church.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  Hungary,  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
Wends,  between  the  Saale  and  the  Oder,  to  the  north-east, 
after  long  and  violent  resistance,  submitted  to  the  cross. 
The  political  subjugation  of  Europe  had  proceeded  mostly 
frpm  the  east  towards  the  west,  and  from  the  north  towards 
atxe  south.  But  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  conquests  took 
the  opposite  directions,  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  from 
the  south  to  the  north. 

As  the  best  illustration  we  can  give  of  these  three  grand 
missionary  movements,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  life  of  the 
prominent  leader  in  each  of  them. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  Columban.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Irish  province  of  Leinster.  He  was  the  darling  of  his 
mother,  who  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight. 
He  was  finely  formed  in  body  ;  and  as  to  his  mind,  showed 
very  early  a  passion  for  study.  The  boy  once  visited  the 
cell  of  a  hermitess.  In  a  fiery  strain,  she  exhorted  him  to 
do  what  she  could  not,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex — 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  religion  in  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  "  But  thou,  brave  youth,  do  not  thou  abide  the 
temptations  of  thy  native  land.  Up,  youngling  1  and  away  I'' 
Her  words  set  his  soul  in  flames.  He  hastened  home,  and 
took  leave  of  his  weeping  mother ;  replying  to  her  entreaties, 
*'  Hast  thou  not  heard  what  the  Lord  saith, '  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  V  "  He 
went  to  study  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  the  Psalms,  with  the 
abbot  Silenus.  He  next  betook  himself  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  where,  under  the  direction  of  good  old  Father 
Gongall,  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  practice  of  the 
ascetic  piety  of  the  times.  Here  he  spent  many  .years,  ac- 
quiring a  wide-spread  reputation,  and  attracting  numerous 
scholars.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old,  he  felt  the  burn- 
ings of  that  fire  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  to  kindle 
on  the  earth.    He  told  his  venerated  abbot  of  his  wishes. 
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Father  Congall  was  loath  to  part  with  him ;  but  gave  him 
his  blessing,  and  twelve  brethren  to  be  his  companions  and 
helpers.  Among  them  were  Gall,  Magnus,  and  Kilian,  who 
afterwards  were  of  note.  About  the  year  590,  they  sailed 
for  Prance. 

Contrary  to  their  first  intention,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
Burgundian  King  Sigebert,  they  here  selected  a  place  of 
settlement,  making  choice  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Anegray. 
Here  they  laboriously  earned  their  bread  by  tilling  the  soil, 
all  day  long,  like  Martha  ;  and  at  night,  like  Mary,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  They  pursued  with  zeal,  their 
evangelical  labors  among  the  nominal  Christians,  and  un- 
reclaimed and  barbarous  Pagans  of  the  Vosges.  So  great 
was  the  recourse  to  him  for  instruction,  that  Columban  was 
obliged  to  establish  other  monasteries  at  Luxeuil  and  Fon- 
tenay.  He  resided  at  these  by  turns,  but  chiefly  at  Luxeuil. 
That  they  were  largely  reinforced  from  Ireland,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  in  twelve  years'  time  seventeen  of  these 
missionaries  were  laid  in  their  graves. 

In  the  religious  life  of  these  monks,  who  differed  widely 
from  those  of  modern  times,  there  was  a  strangely  inconsis- 
tent dualism,  which  it  is  hard  to  understand.  On  the 
one  side,  they  show  a  religious  experience  purely  evangeli- 
cal, and,  on  the  other,  a  pharisaic  formalism  and  austerity 
of  practice,  which  quite  nullified  that  word  of  Jesus,  "  My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  In  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, Columban  says, ''  May  God  deign  so  to  waken  me, 
one  of  the  least  of  his  servants,  from  spiritual  slumber,  and 
so  to  inflame  me  with  the  fire  of  love  divine,  that  the  flame 
shall  even  burn  upon  my  brow.  May  I  so  serve  him,  that 
my  lamp  shall  ever  burn  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
give  light  to  all  that  enter  the  house  of  my  God."  He  then 
breaks  forth  into  prayer — "  0  my  God,  my  Jesus !  kindle 
our  lamps,  that  they  may  continually  shine  in  thy  temple  ; 
and  from  thee,  the  eternal  light,  take  light  eternal,  so  that 
our  darkness  shall  turn  to  brightness,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  world  disappear.  So  grant,  my  Jesus,  thy  light  to  my 
lamp,  that  in  its  light  that  most  holy  place  may  be  revealed 
where  thou  art  the  priest.  Show  thyself  to  us,  dearest 
"^  '  ">r,  when  we  knock  for  thee — so  that  thee  only  may 
:now,  thee  only  love,  thee  only  desire,  thee  only 
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think  of  night  and  day.  Shed  abroad  in  us  such  a  love  to 
thee  as  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  thee,  and  so  that  we  may 
love  none  beside  thee  for  ever.  Thou  art  the  fountain  of 
living  water,  therefore  bring  me  to  this  fountain,  merciful 
God  I  that  I  may  drink  with  all  thy  thirsting  ones  of  that 
living  water,  and  ever  delight  in  its  wondrous  sweetness, 
and  ever  say — *  How  sweet  is  the  spring  of  living  waters  1' 
Truly,  1  crave  great  things ;  but  thou,  0  King,  hast  pro- 
mised and  given  great  things  ;  for  nothing  is  greater  than 
thou  ;  and  thou  hast  given  thyself  to  us,  and  hast  given  thy- 
self away  for  us.  Thou  art  our  all,  our  life,  our  light,  our 
strength,  our  food,  our  drink,  our  God!"  Such  was  the 
habitual  frame  of  this  good  man's  spirit.  And  what  child 
of  God  does  not  recognise  in  this  language  the  fervent  sighs 
of  a  filial  spirit  thirsting  and  longing  for  the  living  God  ? 

From  this  bright  and  golden  obverse  of  the  medal,  it  is 
with  pain  and  chagrin  that  we  turn  to  its  baser  reverse. 
Historical  fidelity  requires  that  we. also  look  at  the  darker 
side  of  the  dualism  in  the  life  of  these  men  of  God.  It  is 
sad  to  see  the  folly  of  good  men,  who,  "  having  begun  in 
the  Spirit,"  seek  to  be  "  made  perfect  by  the  flesh."  That 
the  mind  is  greatly  benefited  by  a  due  regard  to  dietetic 
rules  and  the  laws  of  health,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  a 
gross  and  satanical  abuse  of  this  truth,  to  hold,  as  do  all  the 
various  monastic  orders,  that  any  amount  of  bodily  austeri- 
ties can  work  a  renovation  of  the  heart  and  its  affections. 
Religion  is  degraded,  when  its  votary  seeks  to  starve  and 
flog  himself  into  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  and  supreme  love 
to  God.  Golumban  was  not  content  to  impose  upon  his 
missionary-monks  an  obedience  which  made  them  little  more 
than  machines  moved  only  at  the  touch  of  his  finger,  and  a 
silence  to  be  broken  by  no  needless  word,  and  a  poverty 
which  refused  any  treasure  but  what  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
besides  humility,  and  chastity,  and  devotional  duties  dis- 
charged thrice  each  day,  and  as  often  each  night.  He  was 
not  content  to  prescribe,  in  general,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
life  of  a  monk  '*  daily  to  fast,  daily  to  pray,  daily  to  labor, 
and  daily  to  read."  He  laid  down  innumerable  regulations 
for  carrying  out  this  system  ;  and  every  minute  transgres- 
sion was  punished  by  a  certain  amount  of  fasting,  praying, 
or  pBalm-singing,  or  by  a  definite  tale  of  stripes  by  whip 
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or  rod.  Take  a  sample  of  the  wearisome  detail.  Who« 
ever,  when  a  blessing  is  asked  at  table,  does  not  answer, 
Amen  1  let  him  take  six  stripes ;  whoever  forgets  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  six  stripes  ;  whoever  omits  the 
prayer  before  and  after  labor,  twelve  stripes  ;  whoever  for- 
gets the  cbrismal,  five-and-twentj  lashes  ;  and  if  he  loses  it, ' 
fifty  ;  whoever  speaks  alone  with  a  woman,  must  fast  two 
whole  days,  or  else  take  two  hundred  lashes,  in  eight  doses 
of  fivc-and-twenty  each  ;  whoever  speaks  to  a  layman  with- 
out permission,  shall  atone  for  the  atrocity  by  singing  four- 
and-twenty  psalms,  or  by  submitting  to  fifty  stripes — the 
expiatory  merit  of  singing  a  psalm  being,  it  seems,  just 
equal  to  that  of  two  lashes  1  And  so  these  ridiculous  penances 
are  set  down  with  tedious  prolixity. 

The  lives  of  Columban  are  filled  with  his  miracles,  in  which 
he  repeated  nearly  all  that  are  recorded  in  both  the  Testa- 
ments, and  very  many  besides.  It  is  plain  that  all  their 
self  inflicted  castigationa  never  cured  his  monkish  biogra- 
phers of  their  innate  propensity  to  pious  lying,  in  order  to 
bedeck  the  memory  of  their  hero.  But  even  these  marvel- 
lous legends  are  a  proof  of  the  profound  impression  made 
upon  his  disciples  by  the  powerful  personality  of  this  ever 
faithful,  though  often  erring,  witness  for  Christ.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  godly  servant  of  our  Lord  in  a  dreary  time ;  and 
let  us  charitably  impute  the  bulk  of  his  practical  errors  to 
the  miserable  bewilderment  of  his  day. 

Twelve  years  Columban  dwelt  in  Gaul,  laboring  himself, 
and  directing  the  labors  of  a  host  of  his  disciples,  in  the 
glorious  work  of  evangelization.  At  last  he  fell  into  con- 
flict with  the  local  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not  endure  the 
rigors  of  his  discipline,  but  grounded  their  opposition  to 
him  on  the  fact,  that  he  followed  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
church  as  to  the  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  instead  of  the 
order  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have  not  time  to  de^ 
scribe  this  controversy,  in  which  Columban  showed  not  only 
great  decision  and  freedom  of  spirit,  but  also  a  kind  and 
catholic  temper.  He  maintained  his  independence  against 
the  French  prelates  in  their  synod,  as  well  as  against  the 
popes  Gregory  the  Great  and  Boniface  IV.  To  Gregory 
he  wrote,  that  he  ought  not  to  decide  the  case  as  one  of  his 
predecessors,  Leo  the  Great,  had  done ;  and  remarks  that 
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"  a  Hying  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion/'  thus  playing  upon 
their  names,  Gregorius  answering  for  a  faithful  watch-dog^ 
as  Leo  for  a  Hon, 

Before  this  dispute  was  disposed  of,  Golumban  fell  into  a 
more  serious  difficulty  with  Brunehilda,  the  vicious  old 
grandmottier  of  the  Burgundian  king,  Theodorick  IL  This 
haughty  and  ambitious  woman,  in  order  to  keep  in  her  own 
hands  the  administration  6f  affairs,  surrounded  the  prince 
with  courtesans  and  flatterers.  Golumban,  both  by  word 
and  letter,  sternly  rebuked  the  vices  of  the  king  ;  and  at 
last,  when  milder  discipline  proved  unavailing,  threatened 
to  proceed  to  excommunication.  This  was  too  much  to  be 
borne.  A  furious  opposition  arose,  in  which  Golumban 
showed  a  noble  firmness  of  soul.  On  the  pretext,  that  he 
would  not  conform  the  usages  of  his  monks  to  those  prac- 
tised in  the  French  cloisters,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
be  carried  back  to  Ireland,  with  his  brethren  from  that  coun« 
try.  But  such  was  the  veneration  in  which  this  man  of  God 
was  held,  that  no  one  ventured  fully  to  execute  the  order. 
Lifter  a  sorrowful  parting  from  his  spiritual  children,  he 
was  taken  from  place  to  place,  till  they  brought  him  to 
Nantes.  .Here  he  was  placed  with  his  companions  in  a  ship, 
whicb  met  such  strange  hindrances,  that  the  master  coa- 
eluded  he  had  a  Jonas  on  board,  and  put  his  passengers  and 
their  goods  on  shore,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  without 
difficulty.  As  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  supernatural 
token  of  God's  will,  Golumban  went  back  to  his  beloved 
cloister  without  opposition,  and  with  greater  respect  than 
ever. 

After  a  short  stay  among*  his  friends,  he  received  aa 
earnest  invitation  from  Giothaire,  the  Frankish  king  of 
Neustria,  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  labor  for  the  con- 
version of  the  bordering  tribes.  Spending  a  short  time  at 
the  court  of  Giothaire,  and  reforming  certain  irregularities 
there,  he  ajccepted  a  like  invitation  from  Theodebert  II.| 
king.of  Ai^trasia.  Passing  the  Rhine,  he  went  to  Northern 
Switzerland ;  and  commenced  his  second  great  missionary 
enterprise.  He  began  his  efforts  among  the  barbarous 
^Allemans,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich.  But  the  pagans 
told  him  and  Gall,  that  their  old  gods  had  ever  given  them 
rain  and  beat  enough  ;  and  should  not  be  forsaken  whila 
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they  ruled  so  well.  It  is  said,  that  the  heathen  once  brought 
a  cask  of  beer  to  be  offered  to  Odin.  Colamban,  in  a  fit  of 
zeal,  blew  upon  it ;  whereupon  the  vessel  exploded,  and  the 
beer  flew  out.  Monk  Jonas  tells  us,  that  the  beer  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil,  all  ready  to  enter  the  souls  of  the  wor- 
shippers as  soon  as  they  drank  it  I  Many  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  failed  to  convert,  are 
reported  to  have  turned  on  the  spot,  convinced  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  beer  barrel !  The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  now 
fermented  with  equal  violence  :  and  in  its  effervescence, 
they  desisted  from  the  slow  process  of  preaching,  to  demon- 
strate in  a  more  practical  way,  the  impotence  of  the  gods. 
They  set  the  temple  on  fire,  and  cast  the  idols  and  offerings 
into  the  Ziirich  sea.  The  enraged  heathen  put  the  lives  of 
the  monks  in  peril ;  and  Columban  left  them  with  a  fearful 
limprecation,  which  sprang  not  So  much  from  a  heart  filled 
with  anger,  as  from  a  soul  roused  even  to  fanaticism  against 
rthe  abominations  of  idolatry. 

The  zealous  band  now  journeyed  to  the  northeast,  through 
mountains  and  forests,  till  they  reached  a  ruined  castle  at 
Bregentz.  This  spot  was  well  suited  to  their  purpose  ;  and 
here  they  tarried  three  years,  laboring  assiduously  in  their 
usual  way.  They  found  here  a  chapel,  which,  in  the  old 
Boman  times,  had  been  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia,  but  was 
now  used  ^as  an  idol's  temple,  having  three  idols  of  gilt 
bronze.  Here  Gttll  preached  to  the  Allemans,  of  whom  a 
great  multitude  were  present,  it  being  one  of  their  feast- 
days.  He  called  upon  them  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and 
his  Son,  who  had  opened  for  lost  men  the  way  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  then,  by  way  of  practical  application, 
he  seized  the  idols,  and  in  the  sight  of  all,  dashed  them  in 
pieces,  and  hurled  the  fragments  into  the  lake.  Many  were 
converted  at  once  ;  but  the  rest  went  off  in  a  rage.  Colum- 
ban reconsecrated  the  church,  and  restored  it  to  its  original 
use.  They  met  with  great  success,  find  proportionable  oppo- 
sition. An  order  was  procured  from  Gunzo,  duke  of  the 
Allemans,  for  their  expulsion,  on  the  pretence  that  their 
settlements  interfered  with  the  public  hunting  grounds. 
Two  of  the  monks  were^lso  killed  by  the  infidels,  as  they 
were  searching  for «  strayed  eow.    This  was  in  the  year 

2. 
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As  Brunehilda  and  Theodorick,  by  the  bloody  battle  of 
Zulpich,  had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Allemans, 
this  was  another  reason  for  leaving  a  region  which  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  his  old  enemies.  Golumban  now  re- 
solved to  do  what  he  had  long  desired,  and  to  seek  a  final 
settlement  in  the  territory  of  the  Venetians.  As  Gall  was 
sick,  he  had  to  remain ;  and  became,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  founder  of  extensive  missionary  undertakings 
for  Switzerland.  Columban  and  his  other  brethren  pursued 
their  journey,  and  had  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Agi- 
lulf,  the  Lombard  King  ;  who,  though  an  Arian,  gave  him 
liberty  to  choose  his  home  where  he  would.  The  good  old 
man  had  heard  of  a  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  a  fruitful  valley 
with  a  lovely  stream,  inclosed  in  "  the  hollow  breast  of  Apen- 
nine."  Here  he  set  up 'the  staflF  of  his  rest.  He  rebuilt 
the  ruined  church,  and  founded  the  far-famed  cloister  of 
Babbio,  the  third  and  last  seat  of  his  missionary  toils. 
Here  he  confuted  the  Arians,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
giving  peace  to  the  church,  to  which  Agilulf  and  all  his 
people  were  reconciled. 

And  here  Columban  died  in  615,  having  seen  seventy-two 
years  or  more.  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  life,  and  me- 
thods of  propagating  Christianity,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
his  real  actions  and  teachings  are  now  irretrievably  mixed  up 
with  monkish  fictions  which  bear  the  manifest  impress  of 
later  times.  He  was  a  true  son  of  the  primitive  Irish 
church,  full  of  zeal  for  the  gospel,  inflexible  for  the  truth, 
bending  neither  to  pope  nor  king ;  yet  gentle  towards  all 
men,  and  especially  to  the  poor  and  humble.  He  knew  how 
to  blend  a  laborious  practical  energy  with  love  for  retire- 
ment and  contemplation.  He  often  withdrew  into  the  soli- 
tary wilds  and  oaves,  with  a  huge  manuscript  Bible  on  his 
shoulder,  lost  night  and  day  together  in  meditation  and 
soliloquy  on  its  sacred  contents,  which  were  the  food  of  his 
soul. 

Wo  now  pass  on,  over  the  next  hundred  years,  to  the 
second  great  harvest  gathered  on  the  German  field,  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  where  Boniface  was  the  chief  reaper. 

His  proper  name  was  Winfred.  He  was  born  at  Kirton, 
in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  680.  When  but  four  or  five 
years  old,  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  monk  ;  which 
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was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  itinerants  who  often  held 
forth  at  the  bonse  of  his  father,  a  man  of  some  distinction. 
His  father,  who  doated  on  him  as  the  heAr  of  his  estates, 
was  unwilling  to  give  him  up ; .  bat  yielded  in  an  hoar  of 
sickness.  He  first  studied  at  the  cloister  of  Exeter,  and 
then  at  that  of  Nutcell,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  studious  and  austere  habits.  Being  of  a  very  practical 
turn  withal,  he  was  much  employed  by  his  convent  as  their 
agent  for  business  matters.  Many  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
struction ;  for  mildness  qualified  his  earnest  reproofs,  and 
warm  affection  tempered  his  fiery  zeal.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  at  once  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  ecclesiastical  synods. 

A  bright  prospect  opened  before  him  in  his  native  land. 
His  heart,  however,  had  long  burned  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen  on  the  continent ;  and  having  obtained  the 
reluctant  consent  of  his  abbot,  he  sailed  frpm  London  in 
716,  with  two  or  three  companions.  They  landed  at  Daer- 
stede  in  Friesland,  among  a  people  who  were  skilled  as  sail- 
ors, and  most  jealous  lovers  of  liberty,  and  barbarous  to  a 
proverb.  They  practised  human  sacrifices,  fastening  nume- 
rous victims  at  low  water  mark,  that  the  raging  sea  might 
be  appeased  in  devouring  them.  Their  king  Badbod  was 
th^A  waging  a  war  with  CharleS  Martel,  fighting  against 
baptism  and  Frankish  despotism,  which  the  Frieslanders^ 
regjai^ded  as  the  same  thing.  B9niface  was  obliged,  next^ 
year  to  go  baqk  to  his  convent  in  England,  where  the  breth- . 
ren  would  fain  have  made  him  abbot,  the  office  being  then, 
vacant. 

But  the  missionary  work  was  too  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
started,  in  718,  for  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
pope  Gregory  II.,  with  whom  he  spent  the  winter.  Unlike 
the  Irish,  and  old  British,  or  Guldee,  missionaries,  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  obtain  a  commission  from  the  pope  before 
commencing  his  work.  After  taking  a  solemn  oath  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  an  oath  which  he  faith- 
fully kept  to  his  dying  day,  he  was  fully  empowered  to  enter 
the  field.  He  commenced  in  Thuringia.  But  the  anarchy 
prevailing  there  discouraged  him ;  and.hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  savage  king  Radbod,  his  hopes  for  the  Frisians  re- 
vived, and  he  went  back  to  that  first  field  of  his  choice. 
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Here  he  wrought  for  three  years  with  snrprising  Buccess. 
Everywhere  the  idol  temples  fell,  and  charches  arose,  and 
multitades  were  turned  to  the  Lord.  Bat  when  that  emi- 
nent English  missionary,  Willibrord,  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
woald  have  designated  him  to  be  his  successor,  Boniface 
pleaded  that  the  pope  had  sent  him  rather  to  other  tribes 
in  pagan  Germany,  to  which  he  also  fancied  himself  called 
in  a  night  vision.  In  722,  he  journeyed  to  Hessia,  where 
he  baptized  Detwig  and  Dierolf,  the  herzoprg  of  the  country, 
as  also  great  multitudes  rescued  by  him  from  heathenish 
superstition,  and  founded  the  first  monastery.  Owing  to 
the  wars  with  the  bordering  Saxons,  the  country  was  so 
wasted,  that  he  could  get  but  scanty  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  companions.  Having  made  a  report  of  Ms  labors 
to  the  pope,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  in  728. 

There,  after  a  rigid  examination,  to  make  sure  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  papacy,  he  was  ordained,  sine  tiiuhj  as  a  mis- 
sioaary  bishop  to  the  Germans.  Furnished  with  ample  let- 
ters of  credence  from  St.  Peter's  chair,  commending  him  to 
the  regard  of  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  priests,  and  people, 
both  Christian  and  heathen,  Boniface'  rotarned  to  Germany 
in'  7Qi.  After  visiting  Charles  Martel,  and  securing  his 
powerful  protection,  he 'returned  to  his  work  among  the 
Hessians.  From  his  letters  written  about  this  time,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sorely  thwarted  and  hindered  by'  dege- 
nerate Frankish  clergymen; 

The  superstitions  of  his  pagan  diocese  he  assailed  with 
material  force,  as  well  as  spiritual  energy.  The  religion  of 
the  people  attached  itself  very  much  to  sacred  groves  and 
trees.  At  the  village  of  Geismar,  there  was  an  immense 
olik,  sacred  to  Odin.  In  the  sight  of  avast  assembly,  Boni- 
face literally  '*  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree  of 
superstition.''  He  and  his  helpers  hewed  at  it  with  a  good 
will.  And  that  the  work  might  not  seem  to  be  done  by 
human  hands  only,  a  strong  gust  of  wind  caught  the  tree-top, 
and  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  was  broken  in  four 
parts.  This  bold  deed  was  an  ocular  demonstration  to  the 
faeiaihen  of  the  nothingness  of  their  gods ;  and  to  accommo- 
date these  new  converts,  a  chapel  was  built  of  the  wood  of 
the  fallen  forest-king.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of 
the  like  boldness  in  Boniface. 
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From  thisregion,  be  passed  into  Lower  Saxony,  the  mnlti- 
tnde  of  converts  increasing  every  day,  as  well  as  the  nnm- 
ber  of  preachers  of  the  word,  most  of  whom  labored  for 
their  own  subsistence,  while  they  prosecuted  their  mission. 
Here,  also,  he  founded  a  cloister,  as  he  did  everywhere,  to 
serve  as  a  mission  station  and  centre  of  activity.  His  prin- 
cipal helper  thus  far  had  been  young  Gr^ory,  a  youth  of 
princely  birth,  who  followed  him  to  his  death  with  devoted 
attachment.  He  now  wrote  to  England  for  auxiliaries. 
From  the  year  725,  the  English  cloisters  sent  forth  into  his 
vast  harves^field,  a  long  succession  of  most  zealous  and  self- 
denying  men.  Very  many  of  these,  in  time,  became  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence. 

In  the  year  781,  when  Gregory  III.  became  pope,  he  made 
Boniface  an  archbishop  with  all  the  usual  powers,  but  still 
without  any  particular  see.  Finding  that  wars  and  political 
tumults  would  not  permit  the  extension  of  his  efforts  among 
the  Saxons,  he  turned  his  activity  southwards  into  Bavaria. 
Till  now  he  had  only  been  a  reformer  and  a  missionary. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  organizer  of  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,  in  which  business  he  showed  himself  an 
adept.  At  his  first  visit  to  Bavaria,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  bring  the  independent  bishops  of  the  country  into  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  Roman  see.  Returning  first  to 
Hesse,  he  then  made  his  third  journey  to  Rome,  attended  by 
a  large  body  of  his  disciples,  Franks,  Bavarians,  and 
Britons.  This  visit  lasted  nearly  a  year,  occupied  in  ar- 
ranging his  plans,  and  providing  for  their  execution.  In 
the  spring  of  739,  he  returned,  clothed  with  full  powers. 
He  divided  Bavaria  into  four  dioceses,  and  filled  them  with 
bishops  of  his  own  stamp  ;  that  is  to  say,  strictly  orthodok, 
moral,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  Romish  ecclesiastical 
order.  Many  cloisters  were  founded  at  this  time,  which 
greatly  helped  the  work  of  consolidation. 

He  next  did  the  same  thing  in  middle  Germany,  which  he 
also  divided  into  four  episcopal  sees,  each  supplied  with  a 
prelate  of  bis  school. 

The  death  of  the  hero,  Charles  Martel,  in  741,  formed  a 

new  era  in  the  life  of  Boniface.    That  rough  old  soldier 

was  fonder,  by  far,  of  mauling  with  his  ponderous  mace  the 

cads  of  Saracens  and  Saxons,  than  of  playing  into  the 
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hands  of  astute  churchmen.  But  his  sons  and  successors — 
Garloman  and  Pipin — saw  that  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  church  must  help  on  the  like  centralization  in  the 
state,  and  they  fell  in  with  the  schemes  of  the  zealous 
Romanist.  It  is  but  just  to  Boniface  to  say,  that  his  acti- 
vity in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the 
belief,  that  it  was  only  by  exalting  the  papal  power,  and 
bringing  it  to  bear  as  a  means  of  discipline,  that  he  could 
correct  the  gross  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  churches  of 
the  Franks.  The  clergy,  according  to  all  his  epistles,  were 
wofuUy  demoralized  and  corrupt — too  far  gone  either  to 
reform  themselves,  or  to  extend  the  gospel  among  their 
Pagan  countrymen  and  neighbors.  The  main  instrument  of 
reform  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  previous  centuries,  was  the 
holding  of  synods  and  provincial  councils,  where  canons 
were  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  abuses.  The  first  of 
these  German  synods,  after  they  had  been  omitted  for  eighty 
years,  was  held  in  742 ;  and  the  canons  adopted,  abundantly 
show  the  low  state  of  religion  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  that  there  were  numerous  relics  of  heathenism  still  lin- 
gering in  the  churches,  and  requiring  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  root  them  out.  In  many  other  synods,  which 
appear  to  have  been  held  quite  statedly,  Boniface  was  very 
active  in  the  work  of  reformiag  and  regulating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  all  that  vast  territory.  At  a  synod 
held  in  747,  it  was  thought  tliat  the  time  had  come  to  limit 
his  archiepiscopal  power  to  a  particular  field,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz,  with  five  suffragans 
under  him,  and  all  the  German  nations  whom  his  preaching 
had  brought  under  the  light  of  the  gospel.  That  his 
success  had  been  wonderful,  appears  by  the  fact,  that  eight 
years  before  this  time,  he  had  baptized  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  Pagans. 

We  have  seen  this  great  man  as  a  missionary  and  an 
ecclesiastical  reformer — a  business-man  of  the  intensest 
activity.  We  find  him  no  less  distinguished  for  the  oppo- 
site qualities  of  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  monk. 
Through  his  faithful  follower  Sturm,  he  had  laid  in  the  depths 
of  the  wooded  wilderness  the  foundations  of  the  renowned 
cloister  of  Fulda.  To  this  lone  and  loved  retreat  he  yearly 
retired  for  repose  from  his  overwhelming  cares  ;  and  there, 
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as  he  said,  his  bones  shoald  rest,  in  the  midst  of  the  four 
races — the  Hessians,  the  East-Franks,  the  Thuringians,  and 
the  old  Saxons,  ^'  to  whom,  with  Qod's  help,  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  Christ/'  Even  in  the  time  of  Storm, 
its  founder  and  first  abbot,  it  numbered  four  hundred 
brethren,  besides  numerous  novices  and  servants  ;  and  its 
rich  endowments,  given  by  princes  and  private  persons, 
were  scattered  over  all  Germany.  It  became  a  great 
educational  establishment,  from  which  issued  many  of  the 
ablest  men  of  their  time. 

From  his  periodical  retirements  at  Fulda,  Boniface  went 
back  to  his  labors  with  renewed  diligence.  In  the  year 
752,  he  anointed  the  famous  Pipin  to  be  sole  king  of  the 
Franks.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  pope  in  the  same  year, 
his  delay  in  sending  it  is  excused  by  his  engagements  in 
restoring  not  less  than  thirty  churches,  which  had  been 
burned  by  the  Pagan  Saxons.  He  had  been  archbishop  of 
Mainz  seven  years,  when  the  old  man  was  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  unite  the  last  great  action  of  his  public  life 
with  the  first,  by  returning  to  his  earliest  field  of  missionary 
labor  in  Friesland.  Feeling  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
he  procured  his  countryman  Lull,  who  had  been  his  helper 
for  twenty  years,  to  be  ordained  as  his  assistant,  and  desig- 
nated as  his  successor.  He  took  measures  for  the  continued 
support  of  his  missionaries  on  the  borders  of  Paganism, 
who  were  able,  he  says,  by  their  industry,  to  furnish  them- 
selves scantily  with  bread,  but  not  with  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.* 

His  last  missionary  tour  to  Friesland  was  made  in  755. 
He  did  not  expect  to  return,  and  took  his  shroud  with  him 
in  his  book-chest.  He  was  attended  by  a  bishop,  and  priests, 
deacons,  monks,  and  lay-servitors,  to  the  number  of  fifty- 
two.  They  went  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Zuyder  Sea,  and 
traversed  the  country,  baptizing  thousands,  and  founding 
new  churches.    On  the  fifth  of  June,  he  was  encamped  at 


*  Tbey  were  moetly  EogliBhinen ;  and  in  their  letters  to  England,  they 
say,  "God,  in  his  mercy,  has  given  good  success  to  oar  labors^  though  they 
be  dangerous  and  laborious  in  almost  erery  respect,  in  hunger  and  thirat,  and 

^Id,  and  inoarsiona  of  the  Pagans*" 
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Dockum,  where  he  was  to  have  held  a  confirmation  that 
day.  Early  in  the  morning,  instead  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren, there  came  a  band  of  savage  heathen,  rushing  towards 
his  tents,  and  swearing  that  they  would  kill  the  enemy  of 
their  gods.  His  servants  would  have  defended  him,  but  he 
forbade.  "  Strive  not  I"  he  said  ;  "  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
not  to  render  evil  for  evil.  Long  have  I  desired  this  day. 
The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  patiently  bear  what  he  sends.  Trust  in  him,  and 
he  will  save  our  souls."  The  clergymen  went  out  of  the 
tent  one  by  one,  and  yielded  themselves  to  death.  Last  of 
all,  went  Boniface,  praying  aloud,  and,  holding  the  gospels 
over  his  head,  he  received  the  death-stroke,  being  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  Erring  in  many  things,  he  was 
yet  a  great  man  and  a  holy  martyr. 

His  murderers  quarrelled  over  their  booty,  and  many  of 
ihom  mingled  their  life-blood  with  that  of  their  victims. 
By  Christian  hands,  the  body  of  Boniface  was  borne  to 
Utrecht,  from  thence  to  Hainz,  and  from  thence,  attended 
by  vast  multitudes,  praying  and  singing,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Fulda,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  burial-place,  and  there, 
with  sad  solemnity,  deposited  under  the  great  door  of  the 
cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  few  saints  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  whom  his  biographers  ascribe  no  miracles,  except  the 
healing  of  sin-sick  souls.  And  this  modesty  of  theirs  is  next 
to  a  miracle.  He  was  a  thorough-going  upholder  of  the 
theocratic  system  of  church  unity  and  supremacy  culminat- 
ing in  the  Roman  See ;  and  carried,  even  to  fanaticism,  his 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of  clergymen,  which  was  still 
very  common  in  his  time.  But  he  was  a  bold  reprover  of 
sin,  whether  in  popes,  in  kings,  or  in  angry  mobs ;  and  it 
was  the  chief  labor  and  delight  of  his  life  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  gather  his  countless  converts  into 
the  fold  of  Christ  his  Lord. 

.  We  now  proceed  to  the  third  great  missionary  enterprise, 
which  substantially  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Qothic 
races  in  Europe,  and  which  received  its  chief  impulse  fifty 
years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Bonirace  in  the  activity  of  the 
sainted  Anschar. 

He  was  born  in  801,  of  respectable  parentage,  in  the 
north  of  France.    His  mother,  a  godly  woman,  died  when 
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he  was  five  years  old.  Prom  her  he  inherited  a  feeble 
frame,  afterwards  toughened  by  toil  and  hardship,  a  lively 
imagination,  a  tender  heart,  and  a  melancholy  temperament. 
He  was  placed  for  his  education  in  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Old  Corvey,  where  none  but  the  children  of  nobles  were 
received,  and  trained  for  the  higher  offices  in  church  and 
state.  Here  his  mind  was  deeply  moved  by  sundry  remark- 
able dreams  of  a  highly  excitifig  character.  Whatever  oc- 
cupied his  waking  thoughts  seems  to  have  been  reproduced 
in  his  night-visions,  in  splendid  symbolisms.  The  death  of 
the  great  Emperor  Charles,  whom  he  had  seen  in  all  his 
glory,  also  powerfully  impressed  the  sensitive  boy.  He 
gave  up  all  childish  sports,  and  addicted  himself  to  study 
and  devotion.  He  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  he  took 
the  monastic  vows.  In  one  of  his  magnificent  dreams,  he 
received,  as  he  imagined,  a  divine  promise,  that  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  should  be  his.  With  this  glorious  consummation 
ever  in  view,  he  became  indifferent  to  the  world,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  boldest  undertakings,  though  his  practical  good 
sense,  in  which,  with  all  his  fancies,  he  was  by  no  means 
wanting,  kept  him  from  tempting  God,  and  provoking  the 
martyrdom  he  coveted,  by  thrusting  himself  into  needless 
dangers. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  teacher  and  rector  of  the 
cloister-school,  where  he  had  studied  under  Paschasios 
Radbert,  the  originator  of  the  Popish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  in  its  Tridentine  form.  To  promote  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  with  difficulty 
subdued,  after  shedding  torrents  of  blood,  a  branch  cloister, 
called  New  Corvey,  was  founded  in  Westphalia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser,  and,  ere  long,  outshone  the  glory  of  the 
mother  house.  It  became,  in  the  culture  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  what  Fulda  was  to  the  middle,  and  St.  Gall  to 
the  south.  Here  Anschar  became  the  first  rector  of  the 
cloisterschool,  and  the  first  pastor  of  the  cloister-church. 
He  had  not  long  been  thus  employed,  when  the  door  was 
opened  for  him  into  the  missionary  field. 

The  Emperor  Louis  inherited,  from  his  father,  Charle- 
magne, a  zeal  for  converting  his  northern  neighbors,  which 
had  in  it  as  much  of  policy  as  piety.  There  was  war  in 
Denmark,  for  the  succession  to  the  crown.    Harold,  one  of 
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the  claimants,  being  worsted  by  his  rivals,  applied  to  Louis 
for  help.  He  came  with  his  wife  and  vassals,  in  a  hundred 
boats,  up  the  Rhine  to  the  imperial  court  at  Ingelheim.  As 
the  condition  of  the  emperor's  help,  he  and  his  retainers 
submitted  to  baptism,  which  was  administered  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Louis,  doubtful  of  the  firmness  of  his 
raw  converts,  was  most  anxious  to  furnish  them  with  a 
faithful  bishop.  Anschar  was  named,  who  gladly  accepted 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  office ;  and  no  reproach,  nor 
ridicule,  nor  entreaty  could  dissuade  him  from  his  unpro- 
mising mission. 

He  could  find  but  one  of  his  brethren,  Autbert,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  willing  to  go  with  him,  so  great  was  the  fear 
of  the  wild  Danes.  Anschar  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  He  was  furnished  by  the  emperor  with  everything 
necessary  for  his  journey,  and  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  As  they  descended  the  Rhine,  the  two  missionaries 
found  but  little  comfort  in  their  Danish  neophytes,  who 
knew  not  how  to  behave  towards  the  servants  of  God- 
But  at  Eoln,  the  Bishop  Hadebald  took  pity  on  them,  and 
gave  them  a  fine  vessel,  with  two  convenient  cabins. 
Harold  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  vessel,  that  he  must 
needs  stay  in  it,  and  appropriated  one  of  the  cabins  to  him- 
self. This  was  a  happy  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  intercourse 
which  arose,  the  engaging  manners  of  Anschar  completely 
won  his  heart. 

Two  years  he  toiled  in  Denmark,  making  many  converts, 
and  training  many  youths  in  a  school  he  formed  in  Schles- 
wig.  But  his  patron  Harold  being  again  driven  off  by  his 
enemies,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country ;  and  Aut- 
bert soon  after  died  of  disease  brought  on  by  hardship  and 
exposure.  At  this  juncture,  another  door  of  access  to  the 
Gentiles  was  opened.  Through  commercial  intercourse, 
some  seeds  of  the  gospel  had  been  scattered  in  Sweden. 
The  emperor  hearing  of  this,  proposed  to  Anschar  to  attempt 
this  mission,  and  found  him  perfectly  willing.  In  the  year 
829,  leaving  the  monk  Gislemar  to  look  after  the  Danish 
mission,  Anschar,  with  a  few  companions,  sailed  for  Sweden. 
Assailed  by  pirates,  who  plundered  them  of  everything, 
they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  to  the  shore. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  reverse,  Anschar  pursued  his  way, 
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mostly  oa  foot,  and  reached  at  last  Birka  Sigtana,  where 
lived  the  Swedish  king,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave 
him  leave  to  preach  and  baptize.  One  of  the  first  converts, 
and  a  very  sincere  one,  was  the  Jarl  Herigar,  a  man  of  rank 
and  influence,  who  became  a  firm  supporter  of  the  gospel, 
and  built  a  church  on  his  estates  near  Sigtuna.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  spent  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel, 
Anschar  returned  to  the  emperor. 

The  monarch,  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  the  north,  founded  and  endowed  an  arch- 
bishopric at  Hamburg,  and  sent  Anschar  to  Bome,  to  be 
ordained  by  the  Pope,  who  confirmed  the  arrangement. 
One  Gozbert  was  made  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  take  the  over^ 
sight  of  the  Swedish  mission,  where  he  wrought  for  many 
years  with  good  success.  But  in  the  year  845,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  maddened  mob  of  Pagans, 
and  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  country. 
..Meanwhile  Anschar  was  busy  at  Hamburg,  doing  what  he 
could  for  the  Panes,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition.  But 
liboat  the,  time  when  the  Swedish  mission  was  broken  up, 
Sfl^mburg,  with  its  elegant  church  and  cloister,  was  laid  in 
ashes  by  the  piratipal  Northmen.  When  the  man  of  God 
Qa^  the  fruit  pf  so  much  toil  consumed  at  once,  he  repeated 
the  words  of  Job :  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I''  He  found 
a  refuge  at  Bamelsloh,  on  the  estates  of  the  noble  lady  Ida, 
in  Btolstein.  He  went  everywhere  over  his  wasted  diocese, 
imparting  instruction  and  comfort  to  the  aflicted  people. 
His  friend,  the  emperor,  was  dead  ;  his  revenue  from  France 
cut  off ;  many  of  his  associates  were  forced,  by  poverty,  to 
leave  him  ;  but  this  faithful  shepherd  would  not  forsake  his 
sorrowing  flock. 

His  affairs  soon  began  to  improve.  About  this  time,  Leu- 
derich,  Bishop  of  Bremen,  died,  and  King  Lndwig,  of  Ger- 
many, took  measures  to  unite  this  diocese  with  that  of  Ham* 
burg.  This  was  effected,  with  some  difficulty,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  ;  and  Anschar,  in  849,  found  himself  much 
strengthened  by  the  change,  and  better  able  to  extend  and 
support  his  mission-stations  in  the  north.  He  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  Erick,  King  of  Denmark,  who 
had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  gospel,  and  gained  his  con- 
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sent  to  the  introdaction  of  Christian  worship  into  any  part 
of  his  dominions.  There  was  soon  a  flourishing  church  at 
Schleswig.  In  851,  he  sent  Ardgar,  a  hermit,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Swedish  mission,  which  had  been  vacant  seven 
years  ;  but  where  the  converts,  encouraged  by  the  pious 
Herigar,  had  adhered  remarkably  to  the  faith,  and  joyfully 
hailed  the  coming  of  a  servant  of  Christ. 

Ardgar,  however,  soon  forsook  this  interesting  field,  being 
unable  to  resist  his  longings  to  return  to  his  hermitage. 
Anschar  applied  to  Gozbert,  now  Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  to 
go  back  to  Sweden,  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  a  popu- 
lar tumult.  But  Qozbert  referred  this  duty  to  Anschar 
himself,  as  a  person  far  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
The  latter  willingly  adopted  the  suggestion,  being  further 
induced  thereto,  **by  one  of  those  visions  which  imaged 
forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his  soul,  and  seemed  to  him 
to  be  from  God.''  In  851,  he  set  out  on  this  journey/ 
wherein  he  expected  to  win  that  crown  of  martyrdom  for- 
which  he  had  looked  with  longing  eyes  from  his  youth  up* 
wards.  He  went  as  an  envoy  from  King  Ludwig,  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  from  King  Erick,  of  Denmark ;  and  was 
attended  by  priest  Erimbert,  a  nephew  to  Gozbert.  They 
arrived  in  Sweden  at  a  very  nnpropitious  time.  There  was 
just  then  a  strong  popular  reaction  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
polytheism.  Anschar's  friends  exhorted  him  to  get  away 
with  his  life  while  he  could.  This  he  utterly  refused  to  do. 
Keeping  himself  very  quiet,  he  took  measures  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  King  Olaf.  The  powers  of  the  king  being 
limited,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  decide  the 
question  whether  Christianity  should  be  tolerated.  An- 
schar betook  himself  to  prayer  and  fasting,  till  he  felt  a 
glow  of  inward  assurance,  that  the  grace  of  God  would 
bring  about  a  favorable  decision.  The  matter  was  first  dis- 
cussed among  the  nobles ;  and  on  appealing  to  the  lot,  it 
resulted  in  favor  of  admitting  the  gospel.  It  was  then 
debated  with  great  heat  in  the  popular  assembly.  But  a 
very  old  man,  arguing  that  many  persons  in  dangers  of 
sickness,  war,  and  shipwreck,  had  gotten  help  by  calling 
upon  Christ,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  oppose  no  obstacles' 
to  the  new  religion.(:  Anschar  forthwith  made  the  requisite 
arrangemrats,  andj  after  a  three  years'  stay,  loft  Erinbert 
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in  charge  of  the  work,  and  returned,  in  864,  to  his  archiepiar 
copal  abode  in  Bremen. 

As  one  proof  of  his  moral  courage  and  moral  power,  we 
may  mention  that  Anschar,  hearing  of  certain  fugitive 
Christiana  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  some  of  his 
haughty  chieftains,  cheerfully  went  into  the  midst  of  them, 
collected  the  captives  from  every  side,  and  no  one  venturing 
to  oppose  him,  he  immediately  set  them  free.  His  humility 
was  unfeigned.  Far  from  aspiring  to  the  reputation  of  a 
worker  of  miracles,  he  would  say,  when  the  sick  came  to 
him,  entreating  to  be  healed  through  his  prayers — **  Oh,  if 
I  were  worthy  in  the  sight  of  my  God,  I  would  indeed  ask 
him  to  grant  this  one  miracle,  that  his  gmce  might  make 
me  a  good  man  I" 

Having  wrought  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  thirty-four 
years,  he  died,  after  a  distressing  sickness  of  four  months,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  showed  the  greatest  patience 
under  his  bodily  pains,  only  regretting  that  his  early  dream 
of  martyrdom  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Deep  concern  for  the 
souls  of  his  friends,  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  heathen  nations, 
filled  his  mind  to  the  last.  Having  received  the  Holy  Sup- 
per, and  prayed  for  the  forgivenness  of  all  who  might  have 
wronged  him,  he  expired  with  the  words,  "  Lord,  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner!  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit  I" 

We  have  now  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  this  broad 
mission-field.  We  have  seen  what  manner  of  Pagans 
peopled  it,  and  what  sort  of  missionaries  attempted,  with 
complete  external  success,  this  grand  enterprise  of  evangeli- 
zation. It  occupied  between  six  and  seven  centuries  ;  and  it 
is  bat  about  six  hundred  years  since  the  whole  of  that  im- 
portant portion  of  the  now  civilized  world  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  cross.  Let  us  close  by  instituting  a  brief 
comparison  between  this  immense  effort  of  propagandism, 
and  our  modern  Protestant  missions  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen. 

The  populatians  to  be  converted  then  were  very  much  like 
the  less  cultivated  idolaters  to  be  converted  now.  The 
various  systems  of  idolatry  being  mostly  traditional,  and 
very  ancient,  are  much  alike  in  their  main  features,  and  in 
the  spirit  which  animates  them.    Human  nature,  in  this 
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manifestation  of  its  depravity,  is  quite  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  Boniface,  in  a  letter 
written  to  rebuke  the  unchastity  of  Ethelbald,  the  Saxon 
king  of  Mercia,  mentions  that  among  the  savage  Wends,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  just  as  the  Hindoo  women 
did,  till  of  late,  in  British  India.  There  is  scarcely  any 
peculiarity  in  the  Paganism  of  our  times,  which  has  not 
its  parallel  in  that  of  the  barbarous  races  of  ancient 
Europe. 

If  we  compare  the  agents  in  the  older  and  the  recent 
efforts  at  evangelization,  the  differences  become  very  mani- 
fest. It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  permitted,  to  contrast 
Columban  with  David  Brainerd,  or  Boniface  with  Dr.  Jud- 
8on,  or  Anschar  with  Henry  Martyn.  They  might  not  prove 
much  unlike  in  mental  qualifications,  in  ardor  of  zeal,  in 
patient  sufferance  of  toil  and  privation,  or  in  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  saving  of  the  heathen.  Even  their  natural  tem- 
peraments and  their  religious  experience  would  be  found  to 
have  much  in  common.  For  in  those  earlier  ages,  the 
moral  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  sadly  cor- 
rupted, had  not  so  completely  obscured  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification as  it  afterward?  did.  The  Augustinian  doctrine 
still  prevailed  so  far  as  to  preserve  the  direct  union  of  the 
believer,  through  faith,  with  Christ  as  his  life.  Christian- 
ity was  not  then  wholly  sunken  into  a  mere  church  system, 
in  which  the  clergy,  with  their  ritualism,  assume  the  place 
which  belongs  to  the  Redeemer. 

Still  the  churchmen  of  those  times  cannot  be  classed  to- 
gether. The  distinctions  among  them  were  far  wider  than 
now  appear,  ranging  from  the  most  exalted  and  austere 
piety,  down  to  a  thoroughly  worldly  and  vicious  life.  By 
the  side  of  the  precise  and  rigid  Boniface,  we  find  Gewillieb, 
bishop  of  Mainz.  His  father.  Ceroid,  was  bishop  of  the 
same  place  before  him,  and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  a  battle  with  the  Saxons.  As  soon  as  the  afflicted 
son  was  ordained  in  his  warlike  father's  place,  he  marched 
to  avenge  him.  The  Wescr  parted  the  two  armies.  Gewil- 
lieb sent  his  armor-bearer  into  the  hostile  camp,  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  Saxon  who  smote  his  father.  The  bishop  then 
invited  this  man  to  an  interview.    They  met  in  the  river  on 
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horseback.  Gewillieb  suddenly  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed 
the  unsuspecting  Saxon,  exclaiming,  as  he  dealt  the  blow, 
"Take  this  steel,  which  revenges  my  loved  father  1"  The 
betrayed  man  fell  from  his  saddle,  and  expired  in  the  stream. 
With  great  difSculty,  Boniface  succeeded  in  sequestering 
this  fierce  and  treacherous  prelate  from  his  spiritual  duties, 
though  he  retained  the  revenues  of  his  office.  The  secular 
clergy,  that  is  to  say,  the  bishops  and  parish-priests  were,  in 
general,  quite  illiterate,  and  very  often  grossly  immoral.  It 
was  not  from  them,  that  the  evangelizing  of  the  pagans 
proceeded  ;  but  from  the  monks,  and  their  cloister  schools. 
Yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  professed  recluses  stag- 
nated amid  a  round  of  fruitless  observances,  which  neither 
honored  God  nor  benefited  mankind.  The  few — for  though 
numerous,  they  were  comparatively  few — who  broke  loose 
from  this  inglorious  pietism,  and  devoted  their  lives  so  ener* 
getically  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  are  deserving 
of  the  greater  veneration.  Our  modern  missionary  brethren 
present  a  much  more  uniform  type  of  character,  and  incom* 
parably  better  understanding  of  their  work,  and  training 
for  it;  but  can  scarcely  exceed  them  in  disinterested  and 
self  denying  zeal  to  win  souls  from  dumb  idols  to  the  living 
God. 

As  respects  the  means  employed,  the  old  and  the  recent 
missions  were  in  many  things  alike.  Then  as  now,  the  first 
step  was  to  win  the  consent  of  the  pagan  chiefs  and  princes 
to  the  residence  of  the  missionaries.  Then  as  now,  almost 
the  next  step  was  to  preach  the  gospel  through  the  lips  of 
an  interpreter,  as  Oswald,  the  Northumbrian  king,  did  for 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  Then  as  now,  no  time  was 
lost  in  gathering  the  children  and  youth  into  schools,  in 
hopes  both  of  obtaining  thence  their  earliest  converts,  and 
of  training  up  from  among  them  native  preachers  for  the 
nascent  churches.  Compare  the  public  instructions  usually 
given  to  our  missionary  brethren  on  the  eve  of  embarkation, 
with  those  of  the  celebrated  Alcuin  :  "  This  course  is  to  be 
pursued  in  teaching  adults :  First,  Let  them  be  instructed 
iu  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  future  life,  in  the 
awards  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  the  eternity  of  both  condi. 
tions.  Secondly,  They  should  then  be  told  for  what  sins  and 
crimes  they  will  have  to  suffer  with  the  devil  eyerlasting 
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panishments,  and  for  what  good  deeds  thej  will  enjoy  un- 
ending glory  with  Christ.  Thirdly,  The  faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  then  to  be  most  diligently  taught,  and  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour  into  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Afterwards  impress  the  mystery  of  his  passion, 
the  truth  of  his  resurrection,  his  glorious  ascension,  his 
second  coming  to  judge  all  nations,  and  the  resurrection  of 
our  bodies. — Thus  prepared  and  strengthened,  the  man  may 
be  baptized."  Anschar  was  exceedingly  solicitous  that  the 
missionaries  sent  out  by  him  should  show  the  utmost  disin- 
terestedness, asking  nothing  from  any  one,  living  like  Paul 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  and  content  with  food  and 
clothing  of  the  simplest  kind.  He,  however,  furnished  them 
as  liberally  as  he  was  able ;  and  supplied  them  with  presents 
that  they  might  gain  friends  and  patrons  among  influential 
men  wherever  they  went.  Several  of  those  ancient  mis- 
sionaries translated  the  Scriptures,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the  languages  spoken  by  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; 
and  encouraged  their  converts  to  read  these  versions,  and  to 
learn  them  by  heart. 

In  many  things,  however,  the  old  missionaries,  like  the 
Jesuits  and  other  later  Roman  propagandists,  yielded  too 
far  to  the  heathenish  usages  of  their  converts.  Thus  pope 
Gregory  directs  Augustine,  when  converting  the  English 
Saxons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  oxen  to  de- 
mons, and  hold  sacrificial  feasts  thereon,  to  conform  so  far  as 
this  ;  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity,  to  make  booths  of 
branches  around  the  churches,  and  slay  their  beasts,  not  for 
the  devil,  but  ^'  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  returning 
thanks  to  the  giver  of  all  things."  A  very  dangerous  conces- 
sion i  The  Scandinavians  were  so  addicted  to  drinking 
healths  in  honor  of  their  gods,  that  the  missionaries  gave 
up  the  effort  to  abolish  the  practice,  and  taught  them  (let  it 
be  told  with  sorrow)  to  substitute  Christ  and  the  saints, 
whose  healths  they  devoutly  drank  for  many  ages.  This 
erroneous  policy  of  conciliating  the  heathen  by  giving  way 
to  their  inveterate  habits  is  a  very  ancient  innovation. 
"  As  early  as  the  third  century,"  says  Coleridge, ''  the  church 
had  begun  to  paganize  Christianity,  under  the  pretext,  and 
no  doubt  the  hope,  of  christianizing  paganism."  Many  of 
the  old  idol-temples,  conseerated  to  Christian  worship,  re* 
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tained  too  much  of  their  first  odor.    "  It  had  been  better/' 
says  Fuller,  "  to  build  new  nests  for  the  heavenly  dove." 

In  looking  at  the  comparative  results  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  systems,  we  perceive  that  the  fathers  made  the  more 
rapid  progress,  but  the  work  was  exceedingly  superficial. 
Ten  thousand  ignorant  Saxons  baptized  in  one  day,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  king,  were  a  far  meaner  monument  of  the 
power  of  the  truth,  than  one  soul  truly  enlightened  and  born 
from  above.  History  is  full  of  those  hasty  conversions, 
which  were  not  even  half  conversions.  They  tell  us  of  old 
king  Radbod,  the  Frieslander,  that  he  had  one  foot  in  the 
water,  when  he  put  the  question  to  Bishop  Wulfram,  who 
was  about  to  baptize  him, — "  Are  my  royal  forefathers  in 
heaven,  or  in  hell  ?"  The  bishop  replied, — "  Doubtless  in 
hell,  for  they  died  without  the  sacrament."  The  neophyte 
suddenly  drew  back  his  foot,  and  exclaimed, — "  Let  me  rather 
be  in  hell  with  my  kingly  ancestors,  than  go  to  paradise 
with  a  pack  of  beggars."  This  hopeful  catechumen  must 
have  had  but  a  shallow  preparation.  Nor  can  we  have  a 
much  better  opinion  of  the  piety  of  the  great  Chlovis,  who, 
like  Gonstantine,  staked  his  conversion  on  a  wager  of  bat- 
tle. Hearing,  in  a  sermon  at  church,  of  the  insults  heaped 
upon  our  Lord  in  Pilate's  hall,  his  Gallic  blood  boiled  at 
the  recital ;  and  drawing  the  huge  two-handled  sword  which 
hung  from  his  shoulder,  Ghlovis  cried  out  with  fierce  energy, 
— "  Si  ego  ibidem,  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus 
vindicassemi"  Another  such  example  we  find  in  Mieczylas 
I.,  king  of  Poland  in  964.  He  became  a  Christian  in  order 
to  win  the  hand  of  Dombrowka,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  which  country  had  lately  gone  over  to  the  faith. 
He  grew  to  be  a  zealous  proselyte  to  the  peaceful  religion 
of  his  wife.  But  the  nature  of  his  zeal  is  too  clearly  re- . 
vealed  by  an  edict  which  he  made,  that  when  any  portion 
of  the  gospel  was  read  in  church,  the  hearers  should  half- 
draw  their  swords,  to  attest  their  eagerness  to  fight  in  its 
defence  I  Louis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  took  a  very  lively 
interest  in  conversion-work  ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  be  quite 
free  in  his  largesse  to  the  initiated,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  their  sincerity.  Sometimes  the  candidates  (candidati) 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  difficult  to  supply  a  sufficient 
her  of  the  white  dresses  then  worn  in  baptism.    At  one 
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of  these  solemnities,  some  linen  of  the  clergy  was  cut  up, 
and  hastily  sewed  together  ;  and  one  of  these  extempora- 
neons  garments  was  offered  to  a  Northman  chief.  The  son 
of  Odin,  disdainfully  frowning,  horrified  the  good  priest  by 
saying,  "  This  is  the  twentieth  time  that  I  hare  come  to  be 
washed,  and  have  always  heretofore  received  the  best  white 
garments.  This  vile  frock  is  only  fit  for  a  cowherd  ;  and 
if  you  cannot  furnish  a  better,  I  renounce  your  Chris- 
tianity." 

No  doubt,  the  bulky  harvests  of  those  old  reapers,  for 
want  of  threshing  and  winnowing,  included  a  very  large 
proportion  of  chaff.  And  yet,  withal,  there  was  much  pure 
wheat,  as  we  could  easily  prove  by  many  bright  examples, 
gathered  safely  into  the  garner  of  the  Lord. 

Those  ancient  laborers,  most  of  whom  have  long  been 
forgotten,  did  a  great  work.  Never  was  the  "  plough-share 
of  reform"  driven  through  a  harder  or  thornier  field.  But 
those  worthies,  though  they  too  often  only  scratched  the 
surface,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  looked  not 
back  ;  nor  did  they  rest  till  they  had  traced  their  furrows 
over  that  whole  continent,  and  many  of  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
And  who  will  say,  that  they  were  not  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  though  with  the  good  grain  they  unwittingly  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  many  superstitions  and  errors,  which  in 
after  times  yielded  a  rank  crop  of  popery  ?  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  churches  of  the  glorious  Reformation 
were  all  of  their  planting  ;  and  the  truths  that  they  preached 
lived  in  those  churches;  and  at  last  conquered  and  thrust 
out  the  errors  that  had  been  ignorantly  disseminated. 

If  God,  by  such  instruments,  was  pleased  to  Christianize 
a  continent,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  has  been  ever 
since  the  grand  seat  and  source  of  Christian  civilization 
and  religion,— if  he  did  this  through  instruments,  in  many 
respects  so  poorly  fitted  for  such  apostolical  work,  and  so 
scantily  furnished  with  outward  means  and  appliances, — 
what  may  we  not  hope  from  the  labors  of  our  Protestant 
missionaries,  who  are  diffusing  a  heavenly  faith,  a  pure  mo- 
rality, and  a  Scriptural  discipline  ;  expending  in  the  task 
the  vigor  of  cultivated  mind  and  enlightened  ardent  piety, 
aided  by  the  vastly  increased  facilities  of  commerce,  science, 
art,  invention,  and  locomotion,  all  made  contributory  to 
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their  wishes ;  who  consolidate  the  power  of  the  word 
spoken  by  the  word  printed,  thus  preaching  to  thousands 
whom  they  never  see,  and  appealing  to  '*  the  standing  mira- 
cle of  a  Christendom,  commensurate  and  almost  synonymous 
with  the  civilized  world  I"  Great  times  are  coming.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  It  will  not  take  another  six 
centuries  to  complete  the  evangelizing  of  such  nations  as 
still  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Even  now 
the  world  is  convulsed  with  the  birth-pangs  of  a  new  era  of 
regenerated  humanity,  and  a  population  quickened  with  the 
eternal  life  of  "  the  new  man." 


Art.  III.— Notes  on  Notb-Writino. 

•  Note-writing  has  been  pushed  to  great  excess ;  and  some 
who  would  never  have  thought  of  being  authors,  have  set 
up  for  critics,  and  have  acquired  a  spurious  fame  by  hang- 
ing their  showy  vanities  on  the  solid  productions  of  others. 
The  bottom  of  the  page  has  sometimes  been  the  top  of 
honor.  The  note-writer  has  attempted  «»«ff«Vfif  xmrm  to 
ascend  doumwards,  while  the  original  author  was  left 
xarmCmuif  ^ttt  to  descend  upwards^  as  the  Greek  epigram  has 
it.  Yet  notes  are  useful,  and  some  works  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  them.  The  fault  has  been,  notes  have  been 
used  on  the  wrong  authors,  and  applied  to  the  wrong  places. 
Shakspcare,  for  example,  has  been  "  eaten  up  with  com- 
mentating zeal,"  and  the  plainest  passages  have  been  dark- 
ened by  the  most  learned  explanations.  But  Spenser  (in 
-the  popular  editions)  has  been  left  without  these  footlights 
to  his  solitary  stage.  There  is  a  caprice  in  literature  which 
fashion  governs,  but  wisdom  cannot  control. 

Some  enthusiasts  have  insisted  on  it,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  published  and  studied  without  note  or  comment.  Now, 
to  print  the  naked  text  of  Scripture  as  the  basis  of  a  circa* 
lation  in  which  all  Christians  may  join,  leaving  every  one 
to  seek  for  such  critical  helps  as  may  suit  his  own  judg- 
ment and  inclinations,  is,  doubtless,  very  well.  It  serves  as 
a  common  bond  to  hold  all  the  church  together.    It  ad- 
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yances  a  banner,  around  which  all  the  host  of  God  may 
rally.  But  to  go  beyond  this  (as  some  do),  and  insist  that 
the  Bible  must  always  be  studied  without  any  help  from 
human  comment  or  illustration,  seems  a  folly  and  a  supers 
stition.  We  confess,  at  least,  that  such  a  Bible  would 
be  a  dark  book  to  us.  We  want  all  the  assistance  we  can  find 
in  penetrating  the  "  deep  things"  of  him  whose  dwelling- 
place  is  darkness^  his  pavilion  round  about  Atm,  dark  toaters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.  Understand  the  Bible  without 
notes  I  The  English  reader  might  as  well  aim  to  under- 
stand it  without  a  translation — ^for  a  translation  is  but  an 
implicit  note.  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  notes : 
the  exegetical  and  the  dogmatic.  It  is  the  latter  only  that 
can  impede  our  independence  in  examining  revealed  truth. 
An  exegetical  note  gives  us  premises ;  a  dogmatic  note 
alone  can  seduce  us  in  forming  the  conclusion,  and  this  not 
always. 

Indeed,  a  certain  kind  of  notes  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
completing  the  translation ;  no  bald  translation  can  give  the 
whole  meaning.* 

The  proof  may  be  taken  from  a  tnodern  author.  Every 
pregnant  genius  writes  with  a  whole  circle  of  allusions, 
which  time  diminishes  and  sometimes  destroys.  Milton  is 
a  popular  writer  ;  his  field  is  poetry,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  aesthetic  part  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  is  supposed  to 
be  easily  understood.  Yet  he  has  passages  which  the  finest 
classical  scholar  could  not  understand,  though  he  had  rifled 
all  the  treasures  with  which  his  memory  and  library  too  may 
be  stored.  The  truth  is,  that  Milton,  in  his  fertility,  often 
transcends  the  classic  ground,  and  has  allusions  as  wide  as  . 
the  circle  of  his  own  reading.  How  would  a  reader  under- 
stand such  passages  without  the  auxiliary  of  a  note  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  lines  in  Lycidas : — 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  a  yerification  of  this  remark,  let  him  look  at  % 
Samuel,  chapter  i.  verse  18,  "teach  the  children  o/Judah  thx  bow;"  and  Job 
ill  8,  "  who  are  ready  to  raite  up  leviathatC*  What  glimpse  of  meaning  can 
an  English  reader  get  from  the  translation  without  an  explanatory  note  f  In 
fact^  the  translation  itself  is  not  complete  without  a  note ;  and  I  should  like 
to  see  an  edition  of  the  Bible  with  notes,  not  dogmatical,  but  only  de- 
signed to  complete  the  translation.  All  denominations  might  agree  in 
receiving  it 
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"  Ay,  me  I    Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  se«s 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  horl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebridest 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  wheUning  tide, 
Yisit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 
Or  whether  thon,  to  our  moist  tows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  moimt 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward.  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 
And,  O  ye  Dolphins^  waft  the  hapless  youth." 

We  question  whether  even  Bishop  Newton  understood  this 
passage.  He  certainly  has  not  explained  it.  "  The  mon- 
strous world,"  "  moist  vows,"  "  the  fable  of  Bellerus,"  "  the 
great  vision,"  "  the  guarded  mount,"  "  Namancos,"  and 
"  Bayona" — ^riddles  all  to  the  common  reader.  All  these 
allusions  are  beautifully  explained  in  the  notes  to  Todd's 
edition  of  Milton,  vol.  v.,  pages  45-56.  The  critic  here 
reveals  the  beauties  of  the  bard,  simply  by  helping  us  to 
understand  him. 

The  411th  line  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
might  demand  a  note  from  one  wishing  to  write  it.  It 
reads  thus  : — 

*'  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys^ 
Dearer  thyself  than  all,"  Ac 

Neither  Dr.  Bentley  nor  Bishop  Newton  seems  to  have 
understood  it.  Dr.  Bentley  asks — "  How  can  a  part  be 
sole?  ^Sole  part  is  a  contradiction ;"  and  he  proceeds  to 
read  "  best  part ;"  and  Bishop  Newton  alters  the  punctua- 
tion, and  would  have  it  thus  : — 

*'  Sole  partner  and  sole  part ;  of  all  these  joys^ 
Dearer  thyself  than  all." 

That  is,  among  all  these  joys,  thou  thyself  art  the  dearest. 
But  we  suspect  the  old  punctuation  is  correct.  Sole  part  is 
not  a  contradiction,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  one  of  those  poetic  con- 
tradictions which  are  only  adequate  forms  of  comprehensive 
truth.  Sole  part  means,  "  Thou  impartest  something  of  joy 
to  every  other  object ;  though  a  part  of  my  blessings,  thou 
d  minglest  with  the  whole,  and  therefore  thou  art  the 
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sole  thing  that  is  part  of  every  other  thing  ;  a  one  and  a 
whole  ;  a  one  by  nature  and  a  whole  by  inflaence  ;  not  a 
flower  springs  np,  not  a  tree  blooms,  not  a  brook  flows  bat 
thy  presence  brings  gladness  to  the  vision  ;  thus  thou  art  a 
part  and  a  sweetener  of  the  whole,  and  thou  art  the  sole 
object  that  is  so."  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  what 
is  said  in  Book  viii.  line  474,  where  Adam  says  of  Eve, 
that  she  infused 

"  Sweetnesa  into  my  hearty  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight** 

That  is,  all  other  things  derived  their  power  of  delight 
from  her  inflaence.  Thus,  his  sole  partner  was  a  sole  part  of 
all  other  joys.  The  play  on  the  word  sole  must  be  forgiven 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  expression.  It  is  exquisitely  Mil- 
tonian. 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
has  pnzzled  the  grammarians  : — 

**  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  aU 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout, 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy ; — Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions."* — ^Book  iil  844-849. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  word  "  multitude"  nomina- 
tive to,  and  where  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  ?  Pearce 
says  that  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  ablative  abso- 
lute ;  bat  there  is  no  ablative  in  the  English  language,  and^ 
there  is  no  such  structure.  Some  have  said  that  the  word 
"  rung"  is  causative,  and  agrees  with  multitude,  and  that 
the  angels  rung  heaven,  t.  e.  caused  it  to  ring,  in  imitation  of 
the  Hiphil  in  Hebrew.  This,  however,  is  very  harsh.  We 
think  Milton  intended  a  very  beautiful  aposiopesis — sup- 
pressing the  indicative,  and  giving  us  the  deed  in  its 
effects.  Just  as  Yirgil  has  related  the  death  of  Dido,  Lib. 
iv.,  lines  663-655  :— 

"Dixerat     Atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
CoUapsam  adspiciunt  comites,  ensemque  cruore 
Spumantem,  spanasque  manna" 
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Of  which  Servias  says : — '^  JVbn  imdurU  ocddmtem  «e,  sed 
astendU  occisam^"  which  is  infinitely  more  affecting.  So  in 
the  passage  before  ns,  we  hear  the  angels  sing  in  the 
echoes  they  make.  It  is  expressive  silence,  and  sound  also. 
There  is  a  beautifal  example  of  the  same  figure  in  the 
Iliad,  Lib.  i.,  lines  840,  841  :— 

The  thoaght  was  too  big  for  expression,  and  so  Achilles 
wraps  it  up  in  silence.  Milton  delights  in  straotares  which 
&one  bat  a  classic  reader  can  understand.  The  best  way  to 
explain  the  passage  is  to  point  it  as  above. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  apparent  forgetfulness 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  : — 

*'  Kor  BometiiiMi  forget 
These  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  &te^ 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamjris  and  blind  Mseonides^ 
And  Tireaias  and  Phineua^  prophets  old,"  ^ 

Dr.  Newton  has  explained  this  well ;  he  thinks  it  was 
done  currente  calamo.  But  the  best  way  of  presenting  it 
would  be  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Milton  and  Elwood, 
his  amanuensis. 

Ehoood.  Here,  friend  Milton,  thou  hast  fallen  into  a  great 
mistake ;  thou  speakest  of  two  and  mentionest  four  ;  the 
latter  end  of  thy  Commonwealth  seems  to  forget  the  begin- 
ning. Thou  art  an  excellent  poet,  but  a  miserable  arith- 
metician. Dost  thou  not  know  that  one  and  one  make  two, 
and  two  and  two  make  four  ? 

MiUon.  Odso!  Elwood,  you  are  right.  I  have  made  a 
blunder,  and  it  just  suited  thy  dulness  to  see  it. 

Elwood.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  blot  out  the  86th 
line. 

Milton.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no.  Let  us  wait  and  see  if  we 
can't  turn  this  blunder  into  a  beauty. 

Elwood.  I  can't  imagine  how ;  it  is  a  falsehood,  friend 
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Milton  ;  and  thou  can't  turn  a  thorn  into  a  flower.  It  is  a 
blander,  friend  Milton,  and  thon  canst  not  turn  a  blander 
into  a  beauty. 

Milton.  Tilly  vally !  Elwood,  don't  tell  me.  You  have 
already  written  for  me  my  introduction  to  my  ninth  book, 
where  I  speak  of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  dictates  to  me 
slumbering.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slumbering,  I 
throw  myself  on  my  easy  unpremeditated  verse.  This  line 
admirably  imitates  the  extemporaneous ;  it  is  like  the  errors 
in  Stephen's  speech,  Acts  viii.,  where  the  mistakes  of  the 
martyr  prove  that  his  spontaneous  speech  was  correctly 
reported.  It  was  extemporaneous.  No,  no,  Elwood  ;  no 
cold  amendments ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  if  hereafter  notes 
should  be  written  on  my  verses  (as  is  most  likely  there  may 
may  be),  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  rapturous  critic 
should  find  a  beauty  where  thou  hast  only  found  a  mistake. 

We  are  astonished  that  Macaulay  should  say  that  Milton, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  given  indications  of  his  not  being 
a  trinitarian.  The  only  possible  shadow  of  an  argument  is 
the  fact  that  he  makes  Satan's  rebellion  to  be  owing  to  the 
MANIFESTATION  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  co-ruler  with  the 
Father,  and  thus  beginning  to  reign  in  time.  But  in  this, 
Milton  only  followed  Lactantius,  Inst.,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  De 
Origine  Erroris,  and  also  lib.  iv.,  De  Verfi  Sapientia,  c.  6. 
It  is  true  Lactantius  supposes  the  Son  to  be  hade  ;  but  he 
also  says,  that  God  made  himself,  and  so  did  some  of  the 
later  Platonists,  because  they  suppose  the  divine  existence 
was  BO  perfectly  voluntary,  that  it  was  proper  to  say  God 
made  himself,  f.  e.  his  being  from  eternity  was  caused  by 
him8elf--~or,  in  other  words,  he  is  self-existent.  See  Gud*- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  Book  iv.  405,  Birch's  edition, 
London,  1743.  But  the  great  poet  was  too  sound  a  thinker 
to  fall  into  this  whimsical  post-platonic  paradox.  Milton  is 
abundant  in  such  expressions  as  these : — 

"Here  ahalt  thon  reign 
Both  God  and  man,  son  both  of  God  and  man 
Anointed  Universal  King." — Book  iil  816,  816. 

*'  Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-like  firoition."— Lines  806»  807. 
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**  On  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat^ 
His  only  Son.** — ^Lines  61,  68. 

**  Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  firsts 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  yisible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines^**  Ac 

Whatever  Milton's  private  speculations  might  be,  he 
knew  that  poetry  must  vibrate  on  an  universal  chord,  and, 
indeed,  would  it  be  possible  for  a  man,  on  such  subjects,  to 
be  sublime  and  be  an  Unitarian  ? 


Art.  IV. — ^Wordsworth  on  Hippolytus. 

St,  HippolyttLs  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Third  Century.  From  the  newly-discovered  Philoso- 
phumena.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   8vo.  London.    1868.    Pp.  819. 

The  lately-discovered  manuscript  of  Hippolytus  has  already 
produced  a  fruitful  literature.  Almost  all  parties  have 
seized  upon  it,  as  the  means  of  confirming  their  special 
views  or  theories.  With  Dr.  Bunsen,  it  threw  new  light  on 
the  past,  and  became  a  prophecy  for  the  church  of  the 
future.  Baur  and  the  Westminster  Review  have  tried  to 
deduce  arguments  from  it,  to  help  their  purpose  of  nnder- 
mining  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Dollinger  of  Germany,  and  the  Dublin  Review, 
contest  its  authorship,  and  strive  to  ward  off  its  evidence 
against  the  Papal  claims.  The  Abbe  Cruice,  of  France,  in 
his  "  Studies  on  the  New  Documents,"  will  have  it  that 
Hippolytus  cannot  be,  and  that  Caius  or  Tertullian  must 
be  its  author.  It  will  not  do  to  have  a  "  saint"  testify,  as 
this  work  does,  against  the  Roman  bishops  of  the  third 
century. 
Much  of  the  interest  felt  in  this  work  is  undoubtedly  to 
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be  ascribed  to  the  learning  and  zeal,  with  which,  after  its 
first  unfortunate  publication  as  the  ^'  Philosophumena"  of 
Origen,  it  was  vindicated  for  Hippolytus,  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  By  his  prolific  learning,  and  no  less  prolific  inge- 
nuity, it  was  enshrined  as  a  central  object,  upon  which  all 
the  interests  of  Christianity  and  of  humanity,  of  the  church 
and  of  universal  history,  were  made  to  converge.  It  became 
to  him  the  means  of  lighting  up  the  whole  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, of  reproducing  the  private  and  public  liturgies  of 
ancient  times,  of  unfolding  the  march  and  theory  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  of  unsettling  not  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  pretensions,  but  also  what  he  esteems  the  too  rigid 
formulas  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  confirming  and  esta- 
blishing his  own  views  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of 
the  church  of  the  past,  and  of  the  church  of  the  future.  His 
four  volumes  of  crown  octavo  have  now  become  seven 
volumes  of  most  substantial  size  and  varied  contents,  more 
carefully  digested  and  elaborately  argued.  They  will,  pro- 
bably, lead  to  still  longer  replies  and  discussions ;  for  the 
most  of  what  has  been  already  written  has  had  nearly  as 
much  to  do  with  Bunsen  as  with  Hippolytus.  And  while 
many  of  his  arguments  and  positions,  especially  those  that 
concern  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Bishop  of  Portus 
Eomanus,  have  been  refuted,  yet  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  invaluable  treatise  may  be  said  to  have 
in  its  favor  the  general  verdict  of  the  learned. 

The  work,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  honest  productions  which  this 
controversy  has  called  forth.  The  author  of  the  able 
"  Letters  to  M.  Gondon  on  the  Church  of  Rome,"  with  the 
"  Sequel"  to  the  same,  of  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse," 
and  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse,"  and  of  the  twelve 
lectures  on  the  "  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 
and  on  the  Apocrypha,"  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,*  had  given  ample  proof  of  his  historical  can- 
dor, and  of  learning  and  critical  ability  adequate  to  this 
new  work.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clear,  consecu- 
tive, and  cogent  historical  argument. 


*  Theae  lectares  have  been  recently  repablisbed  in  Philadelphia. 
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It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one,  a  dissertation  on  the 
aathorship  of  the  treatise,  including  an  examination  of  the 
life,  times,  and  writings  of  Hippolytus  in  reference  to  early 
Christianity  and  the  Roman  Church  ;  the  other  presents 
the  narrative  of  the  original,  from  the  ninth  book,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  century,  with  a  translation  and  notes.  The  notes 
propound  emendations  of  the  text.  An  appendix  gives  a 
fragment  from  a  Cambridge  MS.  of  a  work  "  on  the  Uni- 
verse," by  the  author  of  the  Philosophumena,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  the  text-book  of  this  treatise,  with  the 
"  Compendium  of  Heresies,"  by  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  showing  that  this 
ecclesiastical  historian  recognised  the  newly-discovered 
Philosophumena  as  an  authority,  and  even  adopted  consider- 
able portions  of  it. 

It  is  to  a  learned  Greek,  Minoides  Minas,  who  was  sent 
to  make  researches  for  Greek  MSS.,  by  M.  Villemain,  that 
the  learned  world  is  indebted  for  the  copy  of  this  work, 
found  at  Mount  Athos,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris  in  1842.  There  it  was  examined  by  Emmanuel 
Miller,  and  subsequently  issued  by  the  Oxford  press  in  1861, 
as  the  Philosophumena  of  Origen. 

The  title  which  the  work  bears  is  "  Philosophumena  ;  or, 
a  Refutation  of  all  Heresies."  The  first  five  books  were 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  systems  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, but  the  second,  third,  and  the  beginning  oT  the 
fourth  are  not  known  now  to  exist ;  the  first  book  had  been 
already  printed  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  Books  five  to  eight  describe  the  ancient  heresies, 
with  the  proof  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  false  Pagan 
philosophy  ;*  the  ninth  is  the  most  important,  as  containing 
a  narrative  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  state  of  Rome,  one 
hundred  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  more  ample 
than  in  any  other  extant  historian  ;  the  tenth  book  contains 
a  summary  of  the  rest,  and  an  address  to  the  Gentile  world. 


*  In  the  sixth  and  seyenth  boolUk  ^^^  author  cites  largely  from  Ireneos 
on  the  Heresies,  giving  in  some  instances  the  original  Greek,  *'  where  tiU 
now  we  possessed  only  the  Latin  version." 
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Who  18  the  author  of  this  remarkable  relic,  which  sheds 
more  light  than  any  recent  discovery  upon  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  church  7 

It  cannot  be  from  Origen,  though  assigned  to  him  by  some 
ancient  copyists,  and  by  the  Oxford  types.  The  Benedic- 
tine editors  deny  that  the  fragment  they  published  was  by 
Origen,  for  the  author  styles  himself  a  "partaker  with  the 
apostles  of  the  same  grace  and  principal  sacerdocy/'  and 
Origen  was  not  a  bishop.  Though  Origen  was  at  Rome  a 
short  time,  he  4id  not  reside  there,  nor  hold  a  high  office  in 
the  Roman  Church,  as  our  author  declares  that  he  did. 
Origen  speaks  mildly  of  the  Noetian  heresy,  and  denies  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment ;  the  writer  of  the  "Heresies" 
avows  his  belief  in  the  latter,  and  is  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  former. 

"  Another  name  considered"  is  that  of  Caius,  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  episcopate  of  Victor  and  of 
Zephyrinus,  a  learned  man,  an  opponent  of  the  Montanists, 
a  writer  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  said  to  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopate.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Caius  may  have  been  the  author 
of  the  treatise,  and  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  ninth  century,  in  his  "  Bibliotheca,"  refers  to  a  work 
called  the  "  Labyrinth,"  the  author  of  which  asserts  that  ho 
had  also  written  "  On  the  Substance  of  the  Universe." 
And  Photius  says,  still  further,  that  the  Labyrinth  has  been 
ascribed  to  Origen,  but  "  they  say  it  is  by  Caius,"  "  but 
whether  it  was  written  by  Caius,  or  by  another,  is  not  yet 
manifest  to  me."  Against  the  claims  of  Caius,  Dr.  Words- 
worth urges  still  other  objections.  Neither  Eusebius  nor 
Jerome,  though  they  speak  of  Caius,  ascribes  this  work  to 
him ;  Caius  wrote  against  the  Montanists,  especially  Pro- 
clus,  and  this  work  treats  their  heresies  lightly  ;  in  the 
ninth  book,  devoted  to  the  heresies  of  the  author's  own 
times,  Montanism  is  not  even  mentioned,  which,  again,  is 
incredible,  if  the  author  be  Caius ;  Caius,  too,  in  his  zeal 
against  the  Montanists,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  our  author  cites  it  as  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  as  the  work  of  John. 

In  favor  of  the  position  that  the  Philosophumena  are  to 
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be  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  there  are  several  independent 
sources  of  evidence. 

A  marble  statue  was  dug  up  at  Rome  in  the  year  1551, 
representing  a  venerable  figure,  sitting  in  a  chair,  clad  in 
the  pallium.  On  the  right  side  of  this  chair  is  inscribed  a 
calendar,  beginning  with  the  year  222  of  our  era,  the  first 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  the  other  side  contains 
a  paschal  table.  The  carved  back  of  the  chair  gives  the 
titles  of  works  written,  undoubtedly,  by  its  occupant. 
Among  these  is  one  on  the  "  Universe."  •  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ascribe  to  Hippolytus  a  *' Paschal  Table,"  like  that 
on  the  chair,  a  work  on  the  "Universe,"  and  also  other 
writings  agreeing  substantially  with  the  inscription.  This 
statue,  too,  represents  a  Christian  bishop.  Hippolytus, 
saint  and  martyr,  is  now  conceded  to  have  been  Bishop  of 
Portus  Romanus,  or  the  harbor  of  Rome,  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Ostia.*  This  statue  was  found  on  the  spot  where 
the  poet  Prudentius  says,  that  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  martyred  Hippolytus.  Papal  authority, 
too,  has  since  inscribed  his  name  upon  it.  The  inscription 
on  that  chair  testifies  that  its  incumbent  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  universe.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  ascribe  this  treatise  to 
Hippolytus  ;  this  chair  is  the  chair  of  Hippolytus  ;  this 
new  work  is  then,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Portus  Romanus. 

Besides  this  evidence,  the  circumstances  of  the  author  and 
of  Hippolytus  coincide.  Both  were  in  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  in  the  episcopates  of  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus  ;  both  composed  several  works,  some  of  them 
having  the  same  titles  ;  both  held  high  places  in  the  Roman 
Church  ;  both  wrote  eloquently  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Both, 
then,  arc  probably  one  and  the  same  personage ;  and  no 
other  historical  character  answers  to  all  these  traits  except- 
ing Hippolytus. 


•  This  point  is  now  universally  conceded,  since  the  publication  in  1771, 
of  the  researches  of  Ruggieri,  tinder  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
against  the  views  of  Le  Moyne,  Cave,  ond  others,  who  banished  Hippolj^os 
to  the  Uonian  eni|K)riuni  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ked 
Sea. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  testify  that  Hippoly tns  wrote  a 
work  against  "  All  the  Heresies/'  Hippolytus  is  said  to 
have  reprobated  not  only  the  Nicolaitans,  but  also  Nicolas 
the  deacon,  and  this  censure  is  contained  in  this  treatise  ; 
our  author  cites  largely  from  Irenseus,  and  Hippolytus  was 
a  disciple  of  Irenseus ;  he  speaks  with  reverence  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  and  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  statue 
ascribes  to  him  a  "  Defence  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
of  the  Apocalypse,"  and  a  Chaldee  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Hippolytus  ascribes  to  him  "  Chapters  against  Caius," 
and  Gaius  had  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation. 

The  strongest  objection  to  this  evidence  is  derived  from 
an  account  of  a  work  "  Against  Heresy,"  given  by  the  patri- 
arch Photius,  which  he  ascribes  to  Hippolytus,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  does  not  tally  with  our  "  Philosophumena."  Pho- 
tius describes  it  as  a  *'  bibliodarion,"  a  small  work  ;  the 
present  work  is  a  large  one  ;  he  says,  that  the  work  of  Hip- 
polytus numbers  thirty-two  heresies,  beginning  with  the 
Dositheans  and  going  down  to  the  Noetians  ;  the  Philoso- 
phumena begins  with  the  Naassenes  and  ends  with  the 
Elchesaites.  The  work  which  was  read  to  Photius  was  pro- 
fessedly a  synopsis  of  the  lectures  of  Irenssus,  and  asserted 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  by  Paul ;  neither 
of  these  points  holds  true  of  our  treatise.*  The  Chevalier 
Bunsen  has  attempted,  with  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  break 
the  force  of  this  evidence,  but  without  success,  since  he  did 
not  take  the  simple  clue  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
"Ecclesiastic,"  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  It  is 
this  :— that  Hippolytus  wrote  two  works  on  the  "  Heresies," 
an  earlier,  compendious  one,  from  the  lectures  of  Irenasus, 
and  a  later  and  more  expanded  treatise,  the  one  now 
rescued  from  oblivion  ;  and  that  Photius  had  seen  only  the 
earlier  work.  The  author  of  the  Philosophumena,  too, 
asserts  directly  in  the  introduction,  that  he  had  expounded 


•  A  treatise  ascribed  by  some  to  Gelasiiis,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  last 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  also  cites  from  Hippolytus  on  "  Heresies,"  a  passage 
not  contained  in  the  Philosophumena.  Baronius  contests  the  authorship  of 
this  treatise  on  the  **two  natures  of  Christ;"  and  the  cited  passage  is  in 
Hippolytus  on  the  2d  Psalm. 
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the  incoherent  dogmas  of  the  heretics  ''some  time  ago,  with 
brevity,  not  exhibiting  them  in  detail — ^not  thinking  it 
would  be  requisite  to  drag  their  secrets  to  light ;"  bat  that 
he  is  now  "  constrained  to  come  forward  again,"  and  will 
exhibit  *'  in  detail  the  dogmas  of  them  all."  And  still  far- 
ther, while  the  treatise  to  which  Photios  refers  ended  with 
the  Noetians,  this  later  work  takes  up  after  Noetus,  in  the 
ninth  book,  the  subsequent  errors  of  Callistos  and  the 
Elchesaites. 

Such  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  external  testimony  in 
respect  to  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable  work,  as  pre* 
sented  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  other  writers.  Were  it  not 
for  the  importance  of  the  work  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  arrogantly  called  '*  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  churches,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, such  an  array  of  evidence,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  works  of  Hippolytus,  could  hardly 
be  contested.  Objections  drawn  from  the  silence  of  histo- 
rians as  to  this  specific  treatise  are  also  refuted  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  in  part  from  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  just  before  the  fiercest  persecution  and  the 
destraction  of  so  many  Christian  writings  ;  and,  in  part, 
from  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  in  the  ages  when  MSS. 
only  existed,  a  compendious  treatise  quickly  supersedes  an 
extended  work  :  as  the  Extracts  from  Polybius  have  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  Polybius,  and  as  Casaubon  states  that 
"Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  his  vast 
Homeric  Commentary,  rarely  quotes  from  the  entire  work 
of  AtheniBus,  but  generally  uses  the  Epitome."  So  our 
author's  smaller  treatise,  which  bore  his  name,  supplanted 
the  larger. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work,  in  its  testimony  to  the 
"aflfairs  of  Rome,"  in  those  periods  where  its  Christian 
annals  are  most  obscure,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  From  *(^ 
sepulchre  of  sixteen  centuries  it  emerges,  with  the  honored 
authority  of  one  whom  Rorijc  herself  has  canonized,  a  saint 
and  a  martyr,  whose  statue  it  venerates — whose  name  is 
more  celebrated  than  that  of  any  of  the  Roman  bishops  of 
tb'^"^  ♦Smo*,^  an(j  whose  conspicuous  position  and  active  zeal 
>wn  firmness  make  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
esses  to  the  truth.     That  Prudentius  in  his 
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comTnemorative  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  Hippolytus  con- 
founds the  Saint  Hippolytus  with  a  heretic  of  the  same 
name,  who  fifteen  years  afterwards  was  a  follower  of  Nova- 
tian,  is  conceded  by  Roman  historians  ;  but  that  the  eulogy 
of  Prudentius  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  Bishop  of 
Portus  Romanus  is  well  deserved,  Rome  herself  admits,  in 
the  solemn  festival  with  which  she  honors  his  memory. 

But  besides  this  celebration,  Rome  has  also  admitted  into 
the  number  of  her  saints  the  names  of  Zephyrinus  and  of 
Callistus,  both  Bishops  of  Rome,  the  one  A.D.  197-217,  the 
other  A.D.  217-222.  The  twenty-sixth  of  August  is  the 
festival  of  Zephyrinus  ;  the  fourteenth  of  October  is  that  of 
Callistus.  Little  of  these  men  has  before  been  known  ;  and 
little  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  their  times.  This  work  sup- 
plies the  deficiency,  and  shows  us  what  men  may  have  pur- 
chased to  themselves  the  degree  of  saintliness  upon  the 
Roman  calendar. 

It  was  known  before,  that  the  influence  of  Rome  at  that 
time  was  inconsiderable ;  that  the  city  was  still  virtually 
heathen  ;  that  it  did  not  contain  more  than  fifty  Presbyters  ; 
that  it  was  a  "  latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,"  as  it  is  termed 
by  Minucius  Felix.  It  was  known  that  Marcellinus,  Bishop 
of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  had  apostatized 
and  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods  ;  that  a  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  second  century  (Baronius  says  it  was  Anicctus)  was  a 
Montanist ;  that  Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  an  Arian  ;  and  that  Honorius,  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  the  seventh  century,  favored  the  Monothelites.  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  too,  had  ascribed  the  gloomy  persecutions  by 
which  Rome  was  ravaged  to  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord, 
in  view  of  the  corrupted  state  of  discipline,  of  the  increase 
of  covetousness,  and  of  the  defections  of  priests  and  bishops. 
Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  the  fifth  century,  had  alleged 
that  Callistus  propagated  the  heresy  of  Noetus,  and  added 
thereto.  A  passage  from  the  "Little  Labyrinth"  of  Hippo- 
lytus, cited  by  Eusebius,  had  intimated  "  that  from  the  time 
of  Zephyrinus  the  truth  had  become  corrupted."  But  these 
were  scattered  notices  of  the  defection  of  the  two  "  Pontiflfs;" 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  rank  them  in  the  heretical  list 
with  Liberius  and  Honorius. 

The  publication  of  this  treatise  confirms  these  intimations, 
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and  carries  probability  to  certainty ;  it  represents  Zephy- 
rinus  as  "  illiterate  and  covetous  ;''  Callistus  as  "  a  servile 
and  deceitful  profligate ;"  and  both  as  heretical*  Hippo- 
lytus  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  make  trouble  with  the 
PopeSf  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since.  A  medisval  legend, 
aB  related  in  the  "  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philo- 
logy/' illustrates  this.  It  seems,  that  '*wben  Pope  Alexander 
III.  visited  Paris  in  1159,  he  made  the  round  of  the  chapels 
of  St.  Denys ;  on  the  threshold  of  one  he  paused  to  ask 
'whose  relics  it  contained?'  *  Those  of  St.  Hippolytus,' 
was  the  reply.  *I  don't  believe  itl  I  don't  believe  it! 
Non  credo  I  Non  credo  !'  replied  the  infallible  authority. 
*The  bones  of  St.  Hippolytus  have  never  been  removed 
from  the  Holy  City.'  But  St.  Hippolytus,  whose  dry  bones 
apparently  had  as  little  reverence  for  the  spiritual  progeny 
of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  as  the  ancient  bishop's  tongue 
and  pen  had  manifested  towards  those  saints  themselves, 
was  so  very  angry  that  he  rumbled  his  bones  inside  the 
reliquary  with  a  noise  like  thunder — ut  rugitus  tonitrui 
putaretur.  .  .  .  The  Pope  falling  on  his  knees  exclaimed  in 
terror,  *  I  believe,  0  my  lord  Hippolytus,  I  believe  ;  pray 
bo  quiet.  Credo,  Domine  Hippolyte,  credo  ;  jam  quiesce." 
And  he  built  an  altar  of  marble  there  to  appease  the  dis- 
quieted saint."*  Such  trouble  as  the  bodily  remains  of  Hip- 
polytus gave  to  Alexander  the  Third,  do  his  literary 
remains  seem  likely  to  give  to  his  successors. 

Thie  points  on  which  the  testimony  of  the  Philosophumena 
bear  against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  may 
be  classified  and  enumerated  as  follows,  in  part  according 
to  the  order  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth : — 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  two  "  popes,"  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus.  Mr.  Brownson,  in  his  Review,  has  said,  that 
he  has  yet  to  see  the  evidence  that  auy  pope  was  a  bad  man 
after  he  had  ascended  the  Papal  chair.  The  ninth  book  of 
the  ''  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,"  begins  with  saying  that  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  "  impious  in£Bituation  of  Noetus," 
aAd  "  how  Callistus  blended  the  heresy  of  Cleomencs,  the 


^  Journal  of  Glawcal  and  Sacred  Philology.    No.  IL,  p.  191,  note  la 
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disciple  of  Noetas,  with  that  of  Theodotns,  and  constituted 
another  stranger  heresy ;  and  what  was  his  manner  of  life." 
Noetus  denied  the  divine  personality  of  Christ,  as  distinct 
from  his  Father,  asserting  that  Father  and  Son  were  only 
different  appellations  of  the  same  God,  in  different  relations. 
He  obtained  great  saccoss  at  Rome.  "  At  that  time  Zephy- 
rinas  imagined  that  he  governed  the  church,  an  illiterate 
and  covetous  man.  He  being  allured  by  offers  of  lucre, 
conceded  to  those  who  resorted  to  Cleomenes,"  a  disciple  of 
Noetus,  "  to  become  his  scholars  ;  and  at  length,  being  in- 
veigled himself,  he  ran  into  the  same  errors,  having,  as  his 
adviser  and  coadjutor  in  evil,  Callistus,  whose  life  and 
whose  heresy,  invented  by  him,  I  will  soon  relate."  Their 
opinions  our  author  then  traces  back  to  the  speculations  of 
"  Heraclitus  the  obscure,"  that  "  Deity  is  by  chance,"  "  that 
all  things  are  One,"  *'  that  he  esteems  alike  what  is  visible 
and  invisible,"  that  he  denies  that  "  darkness  and  light, 
good  and  evil  are  different."  So  Noetus  says  that  the  same 
God  is  "  both  born  and  unborn,  immortal  and  mortal."  He 
"  establishes  the  principle  of  Monarchianism,  saying,  that 
one  and  the  same  essence  is  called  bythe  two  names.  Father 
and  Son,"  etc.  "  Callistus  strengthened  this  heresy  ;  a  man 
crafty  in  evil,  and  versatile  in  deceit,  aspiring  to  the  chair 
of  the  Episcopate.  He  influenced  Zephy'rinus,  who  was  an 
illiterate  person,  and  unskilled  in  Ecclesiastical  science,  and 
whom,  being  a  receiver  of  bribes  and  covetous,  Callistus 
led  as  he  pleased,  persuading  him  by  dogmas  and  unlawful 
demands ;  him  Callistus  was  ever  instigating  to  introduce 
strife  among  the  brethren  ;  and  then  Callistus  swayed  both 
sides  by  wily  words  to  incline  to  his  own  interest,"  talking 
favorably  "with  duplicity,"  to  both  sides.  ''He  used  to 
call  me  a  ditheist,  disgorging  violently  the  venom  which 
was  harbored  within  him."  This  same  Callistus,  he  says, 
*^  embezzled  the  funds  intrusted  to  Carpophorus,  hvs  master, 
by  widows  and  brethren,  and  became  bankrupt."  Carpo- 
phoruB  threatened,  Callistus  ffies,  is  pursued,  throws  himself 
into  the  sea,  iw  rescued,  and  brought  back  to  his  master. 
Again  be  makes  a  riot,  and  is  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  and 
sent  to  the  mines.  After  various  other  adventures,  he  ap- 
pears again  as  the  coadjutor  of  Zephyrinus,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  Episcopate.    "  In  good  fhith  he  was  a  deceiver 
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and  an  impostor."  "  He  fell  at  one  tloie  into  the  dogma  of 
Sabellius,  and  at  another  into  that  of  Theodotus."  "  He 
was  the  first  to  devise  also,  to  gratify  men  in  their  lusts, 
saying  that  all  men's  sins  were  forgiven  by  himself.^  "  This 
man  promulgated  as  a  dogma,  that  if  a  bishop  should  com- 
mit any  sin,  even  if  it  were  a  sin  unto  death,  he  ought  not 
to  be  deposed.  In  his  time  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
digamists  and  trigamists,  began  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
clergy."  The  new  heresy  which  Hippoly tus  ascribes  to  this 
Callistus,  runs  as  follows  :  "  He  said  that  the  Word  is  the 
Son,  and  is  also  the  Father,  being  called  by  difierent  names, 
but  being  one  indivisible  Spirit :  and  that  the  Father  is  not 
one  and  the  Son  another,  but  that  they  both  are  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  all  things  are  full  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  both 
things  above  and  things  beneath  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  that 
was  incarnate  in  the  Virgin  was  not  different  from  the 
Father,  but  one  and  the  same."  He  also  charges,  that  Cal- 
listus permitted  women  "  to  consort  with  slaves  and  mean 
persons,  though  not  lawfully  married." 

Such  is  the  revolting  picture  which  a  contemporary  au- 
thor of  high  repute  gives  us  of  the  character,  opinions,  and 
maniier  of  life  of  two  early  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
men  numbered  among  its  saints.  He  will  not  even  call 
Callistus  a  bishop  of  Rome,  but  speaks  of  him  as  '*  imagin- 
ing" that  he  had  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  after  the 
death  of  Zephyrinus;  he  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  events 
which  occurred  "  under  him*"  but  he  scruples  to  recognise 
him  as  a  true  bishop.  He  refers  in  the  same  ambiguous  way 
to  Zephyrinus.  He  will  not  acknowledge  that  these  here- 
tics were  lawful  and  true  occupants  of  the  Episcopal  chair  ;* 
ae  the  apostle  John  speaks  of  those  who  say  they  are  apos- 
tles, but  are  not ;  as  Irenieus  tells  us, ''  that  a  bishop  who  is 
burdened  with  ignorance  and  malice  is  falsely  so  called." 
Yet  these  men  are,  in  the  Roman  theory,  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  vicars  of  Christ,  links  in  the  chain  of  the  only 
true  succession.  Can  grace  flow  through  such  corruption  ; 
and  orthodox  doctrine  descend  to  us  through  such  heresy  ? 

2.  Does  Hippolytus  appear  to  have  treated  the  bishop  of 
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Rome  in  sncli  a  way  as  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  claim  of 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction  ?  He  was  a  bishop  living  near  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  Irenaeus,  from  whose  work 
on  the  "  Heresies"  (iii.  8)  Roman  Catholic  writers  so  often 
cite  and  pervert  the  noted  passage  on  the  "  principality"  of 
Rome.*  He  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  one  of  his  works 
being  a  report  of  the  oral  teachings  of  the  Father  of  Lyons. 
Can  he  be  cited  with  any  plausibility  as  sanctioning  the 
plea  of  supremacy  ?  Had  the  bishops  of  Rome  of  the  third 
century,  so  far  as  he  knew,  put  forth  any  such  claims  ?  Hip- 
polytus  constantly  represents  himself  as  resisting  the  arts 
and  the  authority  of  both  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  and 
that,  too,  while  they  were  occupants  of  the  Papal  see  ;  and 
he  remained  a  suffragan  bishop,  in  spite  of  this  opposition. 
It  was  a  direct  controversy  between  him  and  them.  He 
says  "  we  resisted  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  ;"  "  all  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Callistus  excepting  me  ;" 
"  Callistus  threw  off  Sabcllius  through  fear  of  me."  He 
resisted  them  for  years,  and  then  published  his  narrative  of 
their  acts  and  heresies.  He  acknowledged  no  supremacy  ; 
he  employs  against  them  the  rights  of  a  Christian  bishop 
and  teacher.  He  does  not  receive  any  censure ;  his  name 
has  been  venerated  ;  his  memory  is  honored  by  Rome  her- 
self, not  knowing  what  she  did.  When  Pius  lY.  reinstated 
his  statue,  he  knew  not  that  he  was  setting  up  a  witness 
against  his  own  claims  of  supremacy. 


*  *' Ad  banc  eceleBiam  (i.e.  Romanam)  propter  potentiorem  prineipalitatem, 
Decease  eet  omnem  convenire  Ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fidelea^ 
in  qnA  semper  ab  bia^  qui  sunt  undique,  eonseryata  est  ea  quce  est  ab  apos- 
tolis  traditio.**  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  claim  that  this  means, 
tliat  e^ery  church  must  conform  to  this  church,  that  is,  tbe  Roman.  Tbe 
original  Greek  ia  lost:  Gieseler  conjectures  that  it  was  dvayvn  aod  not  it 
the  poterUioT  priucipalUat  be  would  read  iia  riiv  Itavarlpw  rptarsiav ;  and  he 
renders  "for  with  this  church  must  the  whole  church,  that  is,  tbe  believers 
in  every  place,  agree,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  case  on  account  of  its  more 
important  pre-eminence."  (Gieseler  Ch.  Hist.  I.  §  61,  n.  10.)  Irenseus,  in 
speaking  of  tbe  testimony  against  heretics,  sajs  that  it  would  be  too  long  a 
process  to  go  through  all  the  churches,  and  therefore  appeals  to  tbe  church 
of  Rome,  as  the  most  prominent  witness  in  the  West»  to  tbe  truth ;  a  church 
he  says»  "  founded  by  tbe  two  apostles^  Peter  and  Paul"  This  last  statement^ 
though  historically  inaccurate,  takes  away  all  force  from  tbe  passage  as  a 
testimony  of  Iremeus  to  Peter's  successors 
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3.  The  argument  against  the  Papal  claim  of  infallibility, 
as  presented  in  these  providentially  preserved  and  -rescued 
books,  is  no  less  cogent  than  that  against  the  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  supremacy.  Did  Hippolytus  imagine  that  the 
men  he  was  opposing  were  in  any  sense  infallible,  or  does 
he  intimate  the  existence  of  any  such  pretension  in  the 
Roman  bishops  of  the  third  century  ?  He  charges,  he  con- 
victs them  of  heresy.  Novatian,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Tri- 
nity," speaks  of  the  Noetian  and  the  Artemonite  heresies,"  as 
"the  two  thieves  between  which  Christ  is  crucified;  "the  one 
denying  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  and  the  other 
denying  his  divinity.'  Two  Roman  bishops  in  succession 
were  entangled  in  the  heresy  of  Noetus.  "  They  strenuously 
maintained  that  heresy,  and  propagated  it  by  their  official 
authority  as  bishops  of  Rome."  "  Hence  it  is  apparent,"  con- 
cludes Dr.  Wordsworth,  "  that  bishops  of  Rome  may  err, 
and  have  erred, — that  they  may  err  and  have  erred  as  bish- 
ops of  Rome,  in  matters  of  faith." 

And,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  justly  adds, "  if  the  claims  which 
are  put  forth  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  infallibility  and 
universal  supremacy,  are  not  just,  then  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive, they  are  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  For  they  are 
claims  tp  participation  in  the  attributes  of  Qod  himself. 
And  if  he  does  not  authoris^e  these  claims,  they  are  usurpa- 
tions of  his  divine  prerogatives." 

Thus  does  this  whole  narrative  most  strikingly  confirm 
the  assertion  made  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  himself  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  un- 
der the  style  of  Pius  II.,  that  "  before  the  council  of  Nice 
each  one  looked  after  his  own  affairs,  and  little  respect 
(parvus  respectus)  was  paid  to  the  Roman  church." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  claim  of  su- 
premacy and  of  infallibility,  that  it  falls  to  the  ground,  as 
a  baseless  pretension,  if  the  voice  of  history  ia  not  in  its 
favor.  To  such  as  appeal  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  ulti- 
mate rule  of  faith  and  life,  not  even  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  history,  when  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  would  be 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  claim  ;  but  if  history  be  also 
against  it,  it  loses  even  for  the  Roman  Catholic  the  sem- 
blance of  support,  unless  he  resorts  to  a  mere  bnUum/ulmenj 

logmatic  assertion  without  and  against  evidence.    And 
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tbf  8  work  of  the  Tenerable  bishop  of  Portas  Bomanus  is  one 
of  the  cheering  indications  that  truth,  though  long  buried, 
cannot  be  suppressed  or  destroyed ;  that  a  divine  Proyi- 
dence  watches  over  it  and  keeps  it  in  its  secrecy,  to  appear 
at  the  needed  time  for  a  witness  and  a  defence.  The  Pro- 
testant, least  of  all,  needs  to  fear  the  most  thorough  study  of 
history.  Fresh  investigations  expose  its  falsifications,  and 
show  it  to  be  a  citadel  of  the  true  faith.  Long-buried  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  give  new 
courage  to  the  faithful. 

We  may,  then,  well  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth :  "  Great  reason  have  all  persons,  of  whatever  nation, 
for  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  has  thus  watched 
over  the  work  of  his  faithful  soldier  and  servant,  the  blessed 
martyr,  Hippoly tus."    "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


Abt.  V. — ^Thoughts  for  the  Pulpits  and  Fire-sides 
OF  THE  Dutch  Church  on  Education  for  the 
Ministry  and  Missions. 

The  General  Synod,  at  its  annual  meetings  for  several  years 
past,  has  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  our  church  to 
this  important  work.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
education  at  the  synod  of  1850,  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

^  During  the  past  year  Mr.  S.  B.  Schieffelia  has  paid  to  the  trea- 
surer of  this  board  one  hundred  dollars,  *  to  be  used  towards  paying 
an  agent,  to  gather  men  and  money  for  the  cause  of  education,  or  in 
having  sermons  preached,  or  articles  written  and  published,  which 
may,  with  the  divine  blessing,  cause  the  Dutch  Church  to  be  more 
active  in  furnishing,  preparing,  and  sustaining  missionaries.'  ^ 

A  single  spark  emitted  from  a  pious  heart,  has  sometimes 
kindled  a  flame  which  has  spread  through  a  whole  church. 
May  God  grant  such  a  diffusion  to  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  love 
which,  we  doubt  not,  prompted  this  donation. 
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The  committee  follow  up  the  announcement  with  this  ap- 
propriate and  forcible  appeal : — 

"  The  spirit  which  has  prompted  this  oontrihution  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  donor  has  evidently  felt  the  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom to  be  deeply  involved  in  this  cause.  The  cause  of  the  destitute 
and  perishing  has  occupied  his  thoughts  and  engaged  his  affections. 
The  blessed  missionary  work  is  concerned  in  it,  for  in  this  training 
of  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  his  eye  has  been  turned 
towards  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  rais- 
ing up,  qualifying,  and  sending  forth  faithful  men,  able  to  teach 
others  also.  But  the  giver  has  also  seen  and  manifestly  deplored 
the  apathy  of  the  church  as  to  this  matter.  Can  she  be  aroused 
from  her  slumbers  ?  What  method  can  be  adopted  for  her  awaken- 
ing ?  Shall  some  gifted  man,  who  will  rightly  view  and  efficiently 
urge  this  whole  subject  upon  the  churches,  be  commissioned  to  go 
forth  on  this  holy  errand  ?  The  expense  of  this  seems  too  large  for 
our  scanty  treasury.  Cannot,  then,  appropriate  sermons  be  preached, 
or  some  concise  articles  be  written  and  freely  circulated,  which  may 
be  effectual  in  calling  out  the  energy  of  Christians  and  the  friends  of 
the  gospel  on  this  behalf?^'         ^ 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  last  general  synod 
announces 

^  An  additional  donation  of  fifty  dollars  from  S.  B.  Schieffelin, 
Esq.,  *  to  be  used  to  awaken  the  church  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  laborers  into  his  harvest' '' 

The  committee  add  : — 

*^ Great  is  the  need  of  our  being  thus  awakened!  May  this 
memento  of  the  voice  of  our  Redeemer,  as  he  looked  on  the  multi- 
tude and  saw  them  'fainting  and  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd,'  resound  through  our^church,  and  penetrate  our  very 
souls,  stirring  us  all  up  to  greater  fervor  in  pleading  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  youth  of  our  church,  constraining  them  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects  in  order  to  proclaim  the  word 
of  life  to  a  perishing  world  !  How  shall  we  stand  before  him  in  the 
great  day  of  his  appearing,  if  our  prayers  continue  so  cold  and 
unfrequent  for  an  object  so  near  to  his  own  heart,  and  which  he  has 
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eDJoined  upon  lu  in  so  express  and  solemn  a  command  as  that 
(Matt  0,  last.)" 

To  every  word  of  these  appeals,  we  cordially  respond.  We 
feel  that  the  duty,  the  life  of  our  church,  the  blessing  of  her 
master,  the  conversion  of  her  youth,  the  preservation  of  her 
purity,  the  extension  of  her  borders,  are  all  deeply  involved 
in  this  matter.  What,  then,  shall  be  done?  A  passive 
admission  of  its  importance  will  do  nothing.  When  every 
one  of  us,  ministers  and  members,  shall  feel  that  we  have 
something  to  do  in  this  matter,  and  that  this,  like  every 
other  work  of  holy  zeal  and  love,  must  be  done  quickly  and 
done  xoith  our  might,  and  shall  inquire  thereupon.  Lord  I 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  then  will  the  "  apathy"  de- 
plored with  such  sad  truth  in  the  above  appeals,  be  shaken 
oflf — then  will  "  the  church  be  aroused  from  her  slumbers" 
and  "  put  on  strength,"  even  the  irresistible  "  strength"  of 
united,  earnest,  and  prayerful  exertion.  To  contribute  our 
humble  effort  in  one  form  (holding  ourselves  ready,  at  the 
same  time,  to  contribute  in  any  and  every  other),  we 
address  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  our  brethren,  "  par- 
takers of  the  like  precious  faith"  and  "  blessed  hope"  of  the 
gospel. 

The  materials  and  appliances  required  for  this  work  are 
happily  expressed  in  the  first  extract  we  have  given  above 
in  two  words,  meji  and  money.  Both  are  needed.  The 
church  has  both  to  give.  It  is  her  duty  and  her  joy,  as  far 
as  she  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  her  Lord,  to  give  both. 
This  holy  war  against  sin  and  error,  and  the  misery  of  an 
impenitent  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  wicked- 
ness, can  only  be  carried  forward,  like  all  other  wars,  by 
constant  and  heavy  contributions  of  "  men  and  money." 
Here  is  the  Conscription,  here  the  Levy  which  must  be  con- 
stantly laid  on  the  Christian  Church  till  Jehovah  is  "  called 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,"  and  all  nations  sit  down  in 
holy  and  happy  subjection  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

I.  Men.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  himself  became  a 
man,  that  he  might  enter  on  his  glorious  work.  This  infi- 
nite humiliation  he  would  not  have  been  subjected  to,  if  it 
had  not  been  necessary.    "  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of 
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a  woman/'  "  God  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns"(John 
i.),  that  "  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father" 
should  shine  forth  through  humanity,  fallen,  shattered,  and 
ruined  as  it  was ;  that  in  humanity,  exalted  and  glorified 
by  its  union  to  the  Eternal  Son,  "  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head" should  "  dwell  in  a  bodily  way"  (Col.  ii.  9).  Of  this 
dispensation  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  inscrutable  and 
incomprehensible  though  it  be,  in  its  immeasurable  ''  depth 
and  length  and  height,"  same  of  the  reasons  may  be  dis- 
cerned. On  these  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  dwell.  We 
only  speak  of  it,  at  present,  as  an  eternally  ordained  and 
clearly  revealed  arrangement  of  Jehovah,  that  man  shall  be 
the  principal  agent  and  instrument  of  redeeming  man,  and 
of  restoring  this  lost  world  to  God.  This  ordinance  was 
adhered  to  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  earlier  dispensa* 
tion,  when  "  God,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,"  and  "holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
was  adhered  to  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
when  God  spake  unto  us  by  his  Son,  for  whom  he  "  prepared 
a  body"  and  "  brought  him  into  the  world."  It  was  ad- 
hered to  by  the  incarnate  Son,  when  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discbarge  of  his  ministry.  Shortly  after  his  baptism 
had  fully  and  formally  inducted  him  into  this  ministry,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  on  him  "  in  a  bodily  form," 
''  he  began  to  preach,"  and  at  the  same  time  (Mark  i.)  to 
select  and  train  others  for  the  work  of  preaching,  calling 
them  from  other  occupations,  educating  them  in  a  gradual 
way,  suited  to  enlarge  and  mature  their  views  and  develope 
their  faculties,  keeping  them  in  constant  attendance  on  him- 
self, that  by  witnessing  his  teachings,  his  works,  and  his 
Bufi'erings,  they  might  learn  the  spirit  and  aims  by  which 
this  ministry  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  methods  by  which 
men  are  to  be  recovered  to  God,  then  "  sending  them  forth 
two  by  two,"  correcting  the  misapprehensions  into  which 
they  showed  themselves  liable  to  fall  (Luke  x.  17-20),  in 
this  first  essay ;  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection 
and  ascension,  "  speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  giving  them  the  commission,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture ;  then,  ascending  up  on  high,  receiving  gifts  for  tnent 
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yea,  even  for  the  rebellions  also,  that  the  Lord  God  mifrht 
dwell  amongst  us :  and  thereupon,  "  giving  some,  apostles, 
and  some,  prophets,  and  some,  evangelists,  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till 
we  all  come  in  the  nnity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;"  that  is,  until 
the  Christian  Church  is  complete  in  numbers  and  perfect  in 
knowledge  and  holiness. 

Thus,  while  "  all  things  are  of  God,"  almost  all  things  are 
by  man  converted,  sanctified,  commissioned,  and  filled  with 
the  energy  of  God.  The  Scriptures  were  themselves  written 
by  **  holy  men  of  God  ;"  at  the  voice  of  man,  prophesying  by 
the  command  of  God,  the  dry  bones  which  overspread  the 
valley,  stood  up  on  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army  of 
living  men.  At  the  preaching  of  men  sent  forth  by  Christ, 
"  Satan  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven."  Oh,  the  dignity  to 
which  human  nature  is  exalted  ;  the  power  with  which  it  is 
invested  in  this  dispensation  of  grace  I  Angels  are  "  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation."  But  to  men  it  is  permitted  to  "  save  a 
soul  from  death."  '*  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  But  to  men 
only  is  the  power  given  to  *'  convert  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,"  to  "*  turn  many  unto  righteousness." 

The  first  want  of  the  church,  then,  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  holy  work,  is  men; — ^men  who  have  been  with  Jesus ; 
whom  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  ; — men  who  weep,  like 
their  Redeemer,  over  scattered  and  shepherdless  souls,  and 
who  are  ready  to  "  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake, 
that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory  ;"  men,  too,  whose  intellects  are  illumi- 
nated by  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  history 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  whose  energies  are  trained 
by  a  thorough  and  skilful  education,  and  who  are  thus 
"  able"  both  "  to  instruct  others"  and  "  to  convince  the  gain- 
sayers,"  "  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  eloquent 
men  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 

'*  Men"  of  this  stamp  are  the  church's  first  and  principal 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  of  missions,  to 
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the  conversion  of  the  world  and  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Where  and  how  are  they  to  be  found,  called 
forth,  and  tiHed  for  their  work? 

In  answer  to  the  question  where^  we  quote  again  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  last  General 
Synod  : — 

"•  A  single  glance  at  the  statistics  of  our  church  for  the  last  year 
will  show  how  vast  is  the  material  confided  to  the  church,  and  how 
great  are  her  responsibilities  in  this  matter.  The  number  of  churchea 
in  our  commui.ion  is  322;  the  total  of  congregations,  128,761  ;  the 
number  of  communicants,  36,507  ;  the  number  of  families,  27,642. 
Here  are  27,642  households  ^itliin  the  pale  of  the  church.  Here 
are  36,597  souls  who  profess  to  be  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christy 
and  who  have  confe-sed  before  heaven  and  earth  that  they  are  not 
their  own.  Out  of  this  great  host,  how  many  youth  are  ofiPering 
themselves  for  the  blessed  and  honored  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ?  Only  twenty.  Allowing  that  five  times  that  number  are 
on  their  way  in  the  different  stages  of  preparation  (which  is  much 
beyond  the  probable  number),  here  is  a  startling,  an  alarming  dis- 
proportion. Let  us  suppose  that  one  out  of  ten  families  should 
'  lend'  one  '  son  to  the  Lord'  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary,  we 
should  have  2700.  Should  only  one  from  each  hundred  families  be 
80  devoted,  we  should  have  276.  If  one  youth  from  each  church  in 
our  communion  should  offer  himself  to  this  work,  we  could  count 
322  youth  on  the  way  to  the  ministry.  Less  we  cannot  have  and 
even  keep  our  own.  More,  far  more,  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to 
carry  forward  with  vigor  the  work  of  church  extension,  and  move  on 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  Lord's  host  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Material  we  have  in  abundance ;  there  cannot  be  at  this  hour  less 
than  30,000  youth  in  the  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  years, 
trained  up  in  the  pure  faith  of  our  church,  and  imbued  with  the 
active  and  aspiring  impulses  which  characterize  American  youth.'' 

The  church  has  then,  within  her  borders,  a  multitude  of 
youth,  if  "  God"  would  but  "  touch  their  hearts"  (1  Sam.  x. 
26),  ready  at  this  hour  to  be  put  in  training  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  were  poured  out  on  her 
twenty-seven  thousand  households,  what  a  host  would  they 
send  forth  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  I  And  how  richly 
blessed  would  be  the  reflex  influence  of  such  a  movement  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  itself?    What  a  new  light 
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would  it  kindle  up  in  all  her  dwellings  ?  What  a  new  inte- 
rest and  fervor  would  it  give  to  the  thanksgivings  and 
intercessions  of  the  domestic  altar?  What  a  new  and 
blessed  spirit  would  it  breathe  into  the  sweet  charities  of 
domestic  life?  Is  it  not  felt  that  a  son  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  Christ  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  family  ? 

To  the  following  remarks  of  the  last-mentioned  committee, 
we  would  here  call  special  attention  : — 

^  We  must  not  look  on  education  for  the  ministry  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary affair.  All  the  youth  of  our  church  should  be  pressed  with 
this  claim.  All  the  families  of  our  church  should  be  summoned  to 
offer  their  most  highly-gifted  and  promising  sons  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  ministers  of 
Christ  have  in  all  ages  been  brought  forward  and  educated  for  this 
work  by  the  church  herself.  More  than  half  the  ministers  in  the 
different  denominations  of  the  American  church  have,  we  believe, 
been  so  brought  forward.  It  is  a  noble  work.  It  is,  and  will 
always  continue  to  be,  a  needful  work,  so  long  as  God  continues  to 
*  choose  those  who  are  poor  in  this  world,  rich  in  faith.'  But  never 
must  the  Christian  Church  allow  the  impression  that  her  ministry, 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  her  offices,  is  unsuited  for  those  to  whom 
Providence  has  allotted  wealth  and  other  social  advantages.  That 
avenue  to  *  glory  and  honor  and  immortality'  must  be  pointed  out 
to  all.  All  her  parents,  all  her  sons  must  be  pressed  with  the  whole 
weight  of  her  authority  and  influence  to  give  themselves  and  their 
own,  not  their  money  merely,  but  their  beloved  offspring,  witli  what- 
ever  advantages  of  culture  and  position  may  have  been  given  them, 
to  this  work.  The  call  would,  your  committee  believe,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances,  be  promptly  and  gladly  responded  to.  There  is, 
probably,  not  a  family  in  our  church,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who 
would  not  feel  honored  and  happy  in  seeing  one  or  even  more  sons 
devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son." 

Howj  then,  are  they  to  be  called  forth  ?  How  shall  their 
hearts  be  made  sensible  to  the  force  of  a  Redeemer's  love 
— the  awful  authority  of  a  Redeemer's  last  command  ; — the 
misery  of  their  perishing  fellow-men,  the  glory  and  blessed- 
ness of  being  workers  together  with  God  for  their  salva- 
tion? Should  these  mighty  impulses  touch  their  young 
hearts,  when  the  voice  of  God  and  his  church  calls,  "  Whom 
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ahall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?" — on  every  hand  we 
should  hear  the  ardent  response,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me !' 
How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ? 

I.  By  prayer.  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  He  must  send 
them  forth  by  the  powerful  call  and  impulse  of  his  spirit,  or 
their  labors  will  be  little  worth.  We  can  easily,  by  the 
offer  of  a  gratuitous  education  to  an  honorable  profession, 
tempt  into  the  ministry  those  who  are  neither  fit  for  that, 
nor  for  anything  else  ;  but,  unless  God  call  them,  and  send 
them,  they  had  much  better  be  left  where  they  are.  The 
fire  of  holy  zeal  and  love,  which  shall  kindle  in  the  flower 
of  our  youth  an  ardent  and  generous  aspiration  after  the 
Christian  ministry,  not  as  a  provision  for  subsistence,  but 
as  the  path  to  eternal  glory,  as  the  most  complete  conformity 
to  Christ's  example  which  is  attainable  here, — this  must 
come  down  upon  their  souls  from  above.  We  must  all 
"  stir  up  ourselves  to  lay  hold  upon  God"  in  this  matter. 
The  Christian  must  plead  for  it  in  his  closet,  even  with  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  The  minister  must  plead  for  it  in  the  sup- 
plications of  the  sanctuary — the  father  in  his  family  devo- 
tions. With  a  deep  conviction  that  *'  all  our  springs  are  in 
God,"  that  "  with  him  is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit" — that  no 
other  voice  but  that  which  called  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  from  the  shores  of  Tiberias,  and  Matthew  from  the 
receipt  of  custom,  and  Paul  from  the  career  of  a  persecutor, 
can  effectually  call  our  beloved  youth  from  secular  pursuits, 
and  break  the  charm  of  worldly  objects,  and  cause  them  im- 
mediately and  joyfully  to  **  rise  and  follow  him"  in  the  path 
of  holy  and  self-denying  labor;  with  this  feeling,  and  not 
with  lazy  and  customary  formality,  we  must  importune  the 
throne  of  grace  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our 
youth.  God  only  can  bestow  this  blessing.  Prayer  only 
can  obtain  it.  But  prayer  certainly  will  obtain  it,  for  God 
is  ready  to  grant  it,  and  commands  his  people  to  ask  it,  and 
to  press  him  for  it  with  an  importunity  which  will  take  no 
denial ;  only  he  will  grant  it  in  no  other  way  but  in  answer 
to  "  prayer  continually,"  in  order  to  awaken  and  keep  alive 
the  holy  energy  of  faith,  and  the  deep  humility  of  constant 
dependence,  in  his  church.  "  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the 
Lord,"  therefore,  *'  keep  not  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest," 
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urging  «poa  him  without  ceasing,  that  inspired  and  ewn- 
mandid  supplication,  "  O  Lord  of  the  harvest,  send  forth 
laborers  into  thy  harvest." 

II.  By  bringing  this  object  specially  before  our  congre- 
gations ;  setting  before  our  youth  the  extent  and  richness 
of  the  field,  the  urgency  of  the  claim,  the  greatness  of  the 
reward,  and  pressing  them  with  all  the  power  of  Christian 
motive,  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
Many  who  are  now  "  standing  idle  in  the  market-place," 
would  thus  be  constrained  to  "  go  into  the  vineyard,"  to  do 
the  Lord's  work,  and  receive  his  wages.  This  call  of  the 
church,  Christ  would  often  accompany  with  the  sovereign 
call  of  the  spirit  to  the  soul,  prompting  our  youth,  like  the 
apostles,  to  "rise  and  leave  all  and  follow  him."  This 
work  belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  pastors  of  our  churches.  In 
their  intercourse  with  their  people,  they  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve youth  of  uncommon  talents  and  promise.  Let  them 
press  on  them,  and  on  their  parents,  the  duty  of  devoting 
them  to  the  work  of  God,  and  educating  them  for  the 
ministry.  Such  efibrts  have  been  signally  blessed  to  the 
multiplying  of  faithful  ministers.  One  congregation  within 
our  knowledge,  within  the  pastorate  of  one  minister,  yielded 
above  thirty  preachers  of  the  gospel.  How  can  a  Christian 
minister  perpetuate  and  extend  his  influence  into  future 
times  and  foreign  regions,  in  a  more  efiectual  and  noble 
way,  than  by  being  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  observe  and 
elicit  extraordinary  talent,  and  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration for  a  more  exalted  and  extensive  usefulness  than  is 
attainable  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  Many  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  intellect  might  thus  be  lifted  up  to  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  brought  to  exert  its  energies  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  perhaps  for  the  edification  of  the  church  of  God. 
A  pastor  of  our  acquaintance  once  observed  a  youth  of  un- 
common promise,  at  a  school  examination.  He  inquired 
into  his  parentage,  called  on  his  father  (who  was  a  black- 
smith), and  advised  him  strongly  to  educate  his  son.  He 
did  so  ;  and  that  youth  of  humble  origin  is  now  eminent  in 
professional  life  in  one  of  our  Western  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  brothers,  Dean  and  Professor 
Milner,  so  eminent  for  their  services  to  science  and  Chris^ 
tiaa  truth,  were  drawn  forth  from  the  obscure  and  narrow 
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sphere  of  a  manual  occupation,  by  the  penetration  and  libe* 
rality  of  a  private  individual,  who,  struck  with  the  talents 
and  love  of  knowledge  exhibited  by  one  of  them,frAife  labor- 
ing at  the  loom,  gave  him  a  university  education,  and  this 
brother  afterwards  educated  the  other. 

No  class  of  men  have  such  facilities  and  power  for  this 
kind  of  usefulness  as  the  Christian  pastor.    His  constant 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  families  of  his  congrega- 
tion, his  frequent  and  close  contact  with  the  young  mind  in 
catechizing,  in  family  visitation,  and  in  the  supervision  of 
Sunday  and  common  schools,  give  him  great  opportunity  for 
observing  the  bent  and  capacity  of  the  young ;  and  a  word 
of  earnest  counsel  from  him  would  induce  almost  any  parent, 
who  has  the  means,  to  educate  a  promising  son,  and  where 
the  means  are  wanting,  his  recommendation  and  inflaence 
can  always  procure  the  needful  assistance.    The  pulpit  and 
the  monthly  concert  afford  many  occasions  for  pressing 
directly  on  the  young  heart  and  conscience,  the  claims  of 
the  Redeemer  and  of  a  perishing  world.    If  the  darkness 
and  misery  of  the  Pagan  nations  were  spread  out  in  their 
awful  details  before  the  youthful  eye,   in  connexion  with 
the  last  command  of  Christ,  and  his  assurance  that  *•  he  who 
reapeth  receiveth  wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eter- 
nal/' it  cannot  be  but  that  some  of  our  youth  would  respond 
by  a  sincere  and  cheerful  self-consecration.     As  Christ  has 
made  this  a  special  object  of  Christian  intercession  (and  of 
course  of  Christian  effort),  he  is  as  sure  to  bless  and  pros- 
per our  exertions  to  accomplish  it  as  any  other  of  the  minis- 
trations of  the  sanctuary.    Let  the  respected  fathers  and 
brethren  in  the  ministry  of  our  church  but  feel  that  this  is 
a  part,  and  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  perpetuate  itself; — and  we  shall  soon  see  practi- 
cal results  from  this  conviction  in  the  multiplied  number  of 
pious,  gifted,  and  zealous  youth,  *'  pressed  in  spirit"  to  pro- 
claim the  message  of  God. — **The  prophets — do  they  live  for 
ever  ?''    The  high  places  of  Zion  which  they  now  occupy, 
must,  ere  long,  be  vacated.      Who  shall  succeed  them? 
Surely,  this  is  no  small  part  of  "  the  care  of  the  churches'' 
which  "  cometh  daily"  on  the  pious  pastor's  heart.     As 
Elijah  "  cast  his  mantle  upon  Elisha,"  and  summoned  him 
from  following  his  father's  oxen  "  to  minister  to  him"  and 
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to  do  tlie  work  of  Ood  after  him,  so  let  the  minister  of  Ood 
now  be  looking  out  for  highly-endowed  and  pious  youth 
among  his  flock  to  serve  the  sanctuary  when  he  is  no  more, 
and  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  regions  which  he 
can  never  visit. 

III..  Christian  parents  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  this 
matter.  When  a  child  is  given  to  such  parents,  there  comes 
with  it  the  message,  "  take  this  child  and  bring  it  up  for 
me !"  This  education  for  Gody  how  would  it  replenish  the 
church  with  holy  members,  and  with  zealous  and  enlightened 
ministers,  prepared  to  serve  the  Lord  with  equal  devotion 
and  self-denial,  whether  in  feeding  the  flock  at  home,  or  in 
exploring  and  planting  the  boundless  wilderness  of  the 
Pagan  world  1  Oh,  that  parents  would  realize  the  honor  and 
blessedness  of  giving  birth  and  training  to  s^uch  s(ms  ! — 
sons  whose  memory  will  be  embalmed  and  whose  names  will 
be  blessed  in  the  Church  of  Christ  for  ever  1  Take,  then, 
the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  highly-endowed  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  to  God  by  a  special  consecration.  In- 
voke his  spirit  upon  them.  Give  them  the  most  perfect 
education  which  your  circumstances  will  permit.  Never 
was  there  better  thrift  than  the  largest  liberality  in  such  a 
case.  Ofier  them  solemnly  to  God,  ^with  all  their  advan- 
tages, natural  and  acquired,  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary. 
And  will  God  refuse  the  sacrifice — prompted  by  his  own 
spirit — commanded  by  his  own  word  ?  Never — ^never.  Not 
that  this  consecration  is  to  be  limited  to  children  of  special 
promise.  All  our  children  belong  to  God.  "  All  souls  are 
his."  And  it  is  very  possible  that  his  selection  in  respect 
to  eminent  usefulness,  may  cross  and  reverse  ours.  (1  Sam. 
16.)  But  where  the  **  golden  gifts  "  of  natural  genius  are 
manifest  in  a  child,  shall  the  heart  of  a  Christian  parent 
swell  with  pride  and  anticipations  of  worldly  greatness  and 
fame  for  that  child  ?  Or  shall  he  not  rather,  with  a  full  and 
trembling  apprehension  of  the  vast  results,  either  of  good  or 
evil,  which  such  endowments  entail  on  their  possessor  and 
on  the  world,  present  them  specially  to  God,  saying, 
"  May  this  force  of  mind  be  exerted  for  God  and  his  truth  ? 
May  this  full  and  finely-toned  voice  proclaim  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ?  May  this  expressive  and  bril- 
liant eye  kindle  with  the  fervors  of  Christian  charity? 

Vol.  L— No.  IH.  28 
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Lord,  sanctify,  ennoble,  appropriate  the  gifts  of  natore  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace!" 

Christian  mothers  I  the  church  and  the  head  of  the  church 
look  to  you  for  a  large  part  of  this  service.  The  children 
who  derive  their  life,  even  from  one  believing  parent,  "  are 
holy."  (1  Cor.  vii.  14.)  Dedicate,  then,  your  children  to 
God,  and  train  them  up  for  him.  Your  character  will  be 
imprinted  on  their  early  years ;  your  spirit  will  be  breathed 
into  their  yet  susceptible  hearts.  See  that  this  be  a  character 
and  a  spirit  deeply  pervaded  by  faith  in  God,  spirituality 
of  mind,  deadness  to  the  world,  and  devotedncss  to  Christ 
Even  though  you  be  not  sustained  by  the  sympathies  and 
counsels  of  a  pious  husband,  or  though  you  be  "  a  widow  and 
solitary,"  God  will  bless  and  prosper  your  eflforts.  Widowed 
mothers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  have  been  eminently  blessed  and  honored  of 
God,  to  the  giving  of  eminent  ministers  to  his  church.  Such 
were  Anthusa,  the  mother  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  mother 
of  Halyburton.  Where  you  can,  accompany  your  sons  to 
the  place  of  education,  and  remain  with  them  through  their 
course,  even  though  it  be  attended  with  considerable  sacri- 
fices in  point  of  expense  and  convenience.  A  mother's  in- 
fluence on  the  forming  mind  and  character,  will  more  than 
repay  all : — Where  you  cannot,  follow  them  with  your  un- 
ceasing prayers.  Read  the  tract,  '^  The  Mother  of  Augus- 
4;ine,"  and  see  what  a  mother's  faith  and  prayers  can  do.  A 
student  at  college  once  called  on  one  of  his  professors  in 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  when  asked  what  had  awakened 
him  to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  answered,  "  I  knew 
that  my  mother"  (and  that  mother  was  a  widow)  "  was  pray- 
ing for  my  conversion."  Good  mothers  have  often  given 
frreat  sons  to  the  church  of  God.  And  surely  the  race  of 
Hannahs,  Elizabeths,  Eunices,  Nonnas,  Emilies,  and  Monicas, 
is  not  extinct  in  the  church,  at  a  period  when  the  wants  of 
the  world  and  the  extending  fields  of  Christian  effort  de- 
mand ministers  of  the  word,  in  the  largest  numbers  and  of 
the  highest  endowments.  Bring,  then,  Christian  mothers, 
your  sons  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  great  High 
Priest  (1  Sam.  i.),  and,  like  that  ancient  mother  in  Israel, 
"  lend  them  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  they  live." 

lY.  Our  seminary  and  college,  and  all  the  institutions 
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for  earlier  education  in  which  our  youth  are  training,  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  this  instrumentality.  Our  col- 
lege, which  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  educational  system 
of  our  church,  bears  the  inscription  of  this  object  deeply 
graven  upon  it.  We  feel  that  this  feature  in  the  first  out- 
line of  the  institution  should  be  exhibited  distinctly  to  every 
member  of  our  church.  We  therefore  copy  from  the  original 
charter  granted  by  the  king  of  England  in  1770 : — 

**  Whereas,  our  loving  subjects  being  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
religion,  d^c,  consisting  of  many  churches  and  religious  assemblies, 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  which  having  taken  into  serious  consider- 
ation the  manner  in  which  the  said  churches  might  be  properly  sup- 
plied with  an  ahle^  learned,  and  well  qualified  minietry  ;  and  think- 
ing it  necessary,  and  being  very  desirous  that  a  college  might  be 
erected  for  that  purpose  within  this  our  Province  of  New  Jersey,  in 
which  the  learned  languages  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
may  be  taught,  and  degrees  conferred ;  and  especially  that  young 
men  of  suitable  abilities  may  be  instructed  in  divinity,  preparing 
them  for  the  ministry,  and  supplying  the  necessity  of  the  churches ; 
for  themselves  and  in  behalf  of  their  churches,  presented  a  petition  to 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Wiluam  Frankun,  Esq.,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  and  over  our  Province  of  New  Jersey,  in 
America ;  setting  forth  that  the  inconveniences  are  manifold  and  the 
expenses  heavy,  in  either  being  supplied  with  ministers  of  the  gospel 
from  foreign  parts,  or  sending  young  men  abroad  for  education ;  that 
the  present  and  increasing  necessity  for  a  considerable  number  to  be 
employed  in  the  ministry,  is  great ;  that  the  preservation  of  a  fund 
for  the  necessary  uses  of  instructioa  very  much  depends  upon  a 
charter. 

^  And  therefore  humbly  entreat,  that  some  persons  might  be  incor- 
porated in  a  body  politic,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  we  being 
willing  to  grant  the  reasonable  request  and  prayer  of  the  said  peti- 
tioners, and  to  promote  learning  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  advancement  of  the  Protestant  religion  of  all  denominations ; 
and  more  especially  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  our 
said  loving  subjects  have  hitherto  been  under,  of  sending  their  youth 
intended  for  the  ministry  to  a  foreign  country  for  education,  and  of 
being  subordinate  to  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

^  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  considering  the  premises,  we  do,  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  these  presents, 
will,  ordain,  grant,  and  constitute,  that  there  be  a  College,  called 
Queen^s  CMUp$j  erected  in  our  said  Province  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
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education  of  youth  in  tbe  learned  languages,  liberal  and  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity;  preparing  them  for  the 
ministry,  and  other  good  offices." 

The  college  was,  therefore,  the  offspring  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  Christian  and  missionary  zeal  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Dutch  church.  Its  foundations  were  laid  "  in  troublous 
times."  The  elements  were  already  mustering  for  the  great 
revolutionary  tempest.  But  the  "present  and  increasing 
necessity"  for  ministers  was  "  great."  Nothing  could  deter, 
nothing  could  divert  those  good  and  devoted  men  from  pro- 
viding for  it.  With  the  same  indomitable  spirit  which 
prompted  their  fathers,  even  in  the  agony  of  national  peril 
which  marked  the  period  of  Philip  II.,  to  push  forward  the 
great  works  of  Christian  instruction  and  general  education 
— they  went  on.  They  organized  the  college  with  such 
means  as  the  times  afforded,  and  began.  It  struggled  for 
life  through  its  early  years,  but  it  lived.  It  was  twice  inter- 
rupted, but  never  extinct.  In  later  and  more  prosperous 
times,  it  commenced  anew,  with  an  endowment  munificently 
increased.  Some  liberal  donations  from  individuals  of  other 
denominations  evinced  the  interest  felt  in  it  as  a  Christian 
and  a  public  work.  A  distinct  and  amply  endowed  Theo- 
logical Faculty  was  superadded. 

Such  an  early  history  imparts  a  peculiar  sacredness  to 
these  institutions.  It  seems  to  connect  them  closely  and 
indissolubly  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  are  immortal.  It  was  no  infidel  philosophy, 
no  mere  worldly  enthusiasm  for  science  which  prompted  this 
first  movement  in  the  educational  career  of  our  church. 
Such  has  been  the  origin  of  some  of  the  colleges  of  our 
country.  Ours  was  born  of  faith  in  God,  and  zeal  for  Chris- 
tian and  especially  for  ministerial  education.  As  soon  as 
the  fountain  was  opened,  salt  was  thrown  into  it.  Nor  was 
it  a  narrow,  sectarian  zeal  which  gave  it  existence.  The 
church,  indeed,  founded  it,  and  required  that  one  of  her 
own  members  should  preside  over  it.  But  she  inscribed 
over  its  portal  a  proclamation  of  her  object,  which  showed 
how  large  and  liberal  was  the  spirit  of  its  pious  founders — 
"  the  education  of  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  liberal 
and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity  ;  pre- 
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paring  them  for  the  ministry  and  other  good  offices."  The 
institution  thus  founded  has  suryived  through  all  changes, 
reverses,  and  even  interruptions.  Whence  is  this,  unless  by 
a  vitality  given  it  from  above,  and  to  accomplish  some  spe- 
cial design  of  Him  who  prompted  its  foundation,  and  who 
has  kept  it  alive  by  the  bounty  of  his  people  and  by  the  con- 
tinual guardianship  of  his  own  presence  ?  Shall  the  church 
cease  then  to  look  on  these  institutions,  so  closely  associated 
with  her  early  history  and  her  ancient  faith,  with  love  and 
solicitude  ; — to  cherish  them  by  her  sympathy,  to  augment 
and  extend  them  by  her  liberality,  to  watch  over  their 
purity,  and  "  to  pray  for  their  peace  ?"  Shall  she  cease 
to  send  her  youth  thither  for  instruction,  or  to  implore  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  in  their  behalf  while  they  are  there  ? 
"When  she  shall  thus  "forget"  them,  her  **  right  hand  will 
forget  its  cunning."  She  will  drop  from  her  grasp  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  powerful  weapons  which  God  has 
confided  to  her. 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  sustained  by  the  full  patronage  and 
hearty  countenance  of  our  church,  and  blessed  and  vivified 
by  her  prayers,  these  institutions  could  and  would  send 
forth  a  great  number  of  enlightened  and  accomplished 
youth,  to  repair  the  wastes  of  Zion,  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  missionary  field,  and  to  bless  the  world  in  every  form 
of  Christian  usefulness. 

^  So  much  for  the  supply  of  men.  The  church  has  enough 
and  to  spare  in  the  youth  nurtured  in  her  own  bosom.  Her 
thousands  of  families  are  a  rich  mine,  which  only  needs  to 
be  opened  and  worked,  to  yield  many  a  "  vessel  unto  honor, 
sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  service,  and  prepared 
for  every  good  work."  The  prayers  of  all  her  members  ; 
the  earnest  and  wisely  directed  labors  and  appeals  of  her 
pastors ;  the  consecration  of  her  parents  ;  the  faithful  and 
liberal  training  of  her  institutions  ; — these  are  the  means : 
while  the  object  is,  "  the  service  of  the  sanctuary !"  "  the 
blessed  missionary  work  1"  How  truly  blessed  and  fraught 
with  the  richest  results  to  the  churches  own  life,  and  to 
the  glory  of  her  Redeemer,  are  both  the  means  and  the  endl 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  part  of  the  de- 
mand,— Money.  If  our  church  is  amply  furnished  with 
"  men,"  she  is  still  more  amply  furnished  with  "  money." 
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The  Dutch  church  is  esteemed  the  richest  in  proportion  to 
her  numbers,  in  the  land.  This  is  either  her  blessing,  or 
her  heavy  and  withering  curse,  as  it  is  improved.  **  Gold" 
in  Christian  coffers,  "cankered"  by  disuse  or  wasted  in 
worldly  fashions  and  gratifications,  *' shall  be  a  witness 
against  them"  who  '*  heap  it  up,"  and  the  "  rust  thereof  shall 
eat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire."  (James  v.  8.)  Whereas,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  ''  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate,"  it "  layeth  up  in  store" 
for  its  possessor  "  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  he  may  lay  hold  upon  everlasting  life."  "  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousness"  is  thus  converted  into  "  friends" 
which  "  receive"  the  wise  and  liberal  distributor  "  into  ever- 
lasting habitations."  Bich  Christians,  rich  funds,  rich 
churches,  amidst  the  squalid  spiritual  poverty  and  perishing 
destitution  of  the  world  1  What  a  spectacle  to  God,  to 
angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  pious  fathers  of  the  church, 
who,  of  their  scanty  means,  and  in  unsettled  times,  began 
the  endowment  of  her  institutions  1  "  Remember,"  brethren, 
"  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  he  said,  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  1"  Remember  too,  his 
own  sublime  example, "  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sake,  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might  be 
rich." 

We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that "  money"  will  be  forth- 
coming in  any  quantity  which  this  movement  may  demand.  ^ 
Certainly  it  will, "  if  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  upon  us  from 
on  high."  Our  church  has  never  shown  herself  backward  to 
give.  Some  of  her  opulent  members  have  lately  set  a  noble 
example.  Others,  we  trust  and  believe,  are  ready  to 
follow. 

Christian  liberality  towards  this  particular  object,  the 
education  of  youth  for  the  ministry,  has  been  greatly 
checked,  we  are  aware,  by  a  widely  extended  feeling,  that 
the  church  has  done  much  in  this  matter  for  which  she  has 
been  ungratefully  requited. 

This  is  too  true ;  but  it  is  no  more  true  of  this  than  of 
every  other  department  of  Christian  labor — and  in  fact  of 
every  form  and  path  of  human  enterprise.  We  deplore  it ; 
but  we  cannot  suffer  it  to  arrest  our  labors  or  contributions, 
in  a  cause  which  we  know  to  be  good  and  holy ;  which  the 
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Lord  has  commanded,  and  of  which  the  Christian  church, 
in  all  ages,  has  set  as  an  example.  We  cannot  expect  that 
every  effort  which  we  put  forth  for  any  object,  will  tell  di- 
rectly towards  the  result.  We  "  know  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  this  or  that ;"  but  that  is  urged  as  a  reason  why 
we  should  "  sow  our  seed  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
not  withhold  our  hand."  If  but  a  little  "prospers,"  the 
harvest  will  repay  all  the  labor  and  cost.  The  showers  of 
heaven  fall  on  the  wilderness  and  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
fruitful  field.  Christ  educated  twelve  apostles,  and  ^*  one 
of  them  was  a  devil."  An  apostle  found  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  had  "  bestowed  labor  in  vain."  If  our  church 
has  sometimes  failed  in  this  matter,  she  has  much  oftener 
succeeded.  She  has  had  and  still  has,  ministers  at  home 
and  missionaries  abroad,  educated  by  her  own  bounty,  who 
have  repaid  it  by  worthy  and  eminent  service  in  the  work 
of  Christ.  One  of  these,  one  faithful  preacher  of  the  word, 
is  worth  all  that  the  church  has  ever  expended  on  this  cause. 
Christ  esteemed  one  "  soul"  to  transcend  beyond  comparison, 
"the  whole  world"  in  value.  So  ought  we.  And  many 
souls  have  been  redeemed  to  God  and  exalted  to  eternal 
blessedness,  through  the  labors  of  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated by  Christian  liberality.  Such  were  Martyn,  Buchanan, 
Thomason,  and  a  host  of  others,  among  whom  are  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  defenders  and  propagators  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  on  earth.  The  church  could  not  afford  to 
blot  such  names  from  her  records.  How  widely  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  world  at  this  hour,  if  they 
had  never  lived,  or  if  timely  and  graUiUous  aid  had  not 
opened  their  way  into  the  ministry.  We  must  be  more  vigi- 
lant, more  discriminating,  above  all,  more  fervent  in  prayer 
that  our  youth  may  be  truly  consecrated  to  God,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Spirit ; — ^not,  cer- 
tainly, less  active,  liberal,  and  hopeful  in  this  work. 

We  cannot  look  at  Luke  x.  2,  and  read  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  without  perceiving  that  "  the  cause  of 
education"  in  order  to  the  "  furnishing,  preparing,  and  sus- 
taining Missionaries,"  is  the  work  of  God, — a  part  of  that 
great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  which, was  committed 
to  the  church  by  her  ascending  Redeemer.  If,  then,  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  the  people  of  God  must  do  it.    They  must  do  it 
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with  their  might,'  too,  for  it  is  a  great  work,  and  time  press- 
es, and  life  is  short  and  uncertain,  and  thousands  of  uncon- 
verted men  are  daily  "  dying  in  their  sins."  If  the  light  of 
heavenly  truth  and  hope  does  not  shine  upon  them, "  to  guide 
their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace" — if  the  voice  of  the  living 
preacher  does  not  invite  them  to  Jesus  and  proclaim  to  them 
pardon  and  salvation  in  His  name,  shall  we  be  chargeable 
with  any  part  of  the  fearful  responsibility  ?  "  If  thou  far- 
bear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death — if  thou 
sayest,  behold !  we  knew  it  not,  doth  not  He  that  pondereth 
the  heart  consider  it ; — and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth 
not  He  know  it?  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works  ?"  It  is  the  manifest  plan  and  purpose  of 
God,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  men  shall  be  saved  by 
means  of  men — that  human  nature,  so  long  and  deeply  de- 
graded in  the  loss  of  the  world,  should  be  tasked  in  its  high- 
est energies,  educated,  exalted,  and  highly  honored  in  its 
recovery  to  God ; — that  by  men  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  combated,  and  the  king- 
dom of  light  extended  over  the  world.  When  the  glorious 
period  of  its  final  and  universal  success  is  at  hand,  its  ad- 
vent will  be  indicated  by  "  a  great  company"  going  forth 
to  "publish  the  Word  of  God."  (Ps.  Y8.)  And  why 
should  not  that  blessed  and  auspicious  preparation  take 
place  now  ?  Why  should  not  our  church  take  a  prompt  and 
active  part  in  it  ?  We  have  the  "  men"  and  we  have  the 
"  money  ;" — why  should  we  not  bring  both  and  consecrate 
them  to  the  Lord  ?  We  have  the  command  of  God  to  stimu- 
late us,  and  the  promises  of  God  to  encourage  us.  What 
need  we  more  ?  What  could  we  have  more  ?  'What  reason 
for  an  hour's  delay,  when,  as  it  regards  us,  the  work  and 
the  reward  will  soon  pass  over  into  other  hands,  and  we  be 
left  under  the  weight  of  that"  bitter  curse,"  which  ever  falls 
upon  those  who  "come  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty." 

'*  The  important  and  fruitful  labors  of  Domestic  Missions  and  of 
Church  extension  must  ever  be  crippled  and  embarrassed  without  a 
corresponding  vigor  and  efficiency  in  the  department  of  education. 
Our Mnstftutions  of  education  must  be  scantily  attended,  the  waste 
places  of  our  cburch  must  continue  to  be  unsupplied,  tlie  work  of 
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Church  Extension  feebly  and  tardily  carried  forward,  the  boundless 
territory  of  the  heathen  world,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  mnst  con- 
tinue to  be  unreclaimed  to  Christ,  until  effectual  measures  are  taken 
to  impress  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  rising  generation  the  loud  and 
solemn  call  for  a  multiplication  of  laborers  in  the  harvest  of  the 

Lord Now,  when  every  department  of  our  Church's  activity 

is  undergoing  a  manifest  expansion  ;  when  especially  the  great  and 
teeming  West  is  unquestionably  open  to  her  in  the  way  of  Church 
Extension,  and  recent  and  now  progressive  changes  are  throwing 
down  all  the  barriers  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  even  opening  the 
dark  dominion  of  the  Man  of  Sin  to  Christian  aggression;  now, 
when  our  educational  facilities  are  greatly  multiplied,  when  we  have 
the  means  of  training  our  youth,  at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  in 
institutions  founded  by  our  own  Church  and  controlled  by  her  influ- 
ence ;  when  our  Theological  Seminary  could  be  training  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  five  times  the  number  who  are  at  present  in  attendance 
there,  and  our  liberal  members  are  actually  urging  upon  us  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  an  extended  system  of  education,  the  Church  is 
loudly  called  upon  to  infuse  new  vigor  and  energy  into  this  important 
and  primary  department  of  the  work  of  her  Lord.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  recruiting  service  of  the  Church ;  if  it  languish,  her  ranks  must 
necessarily  be  thin,  her  movements  feeble,  her  enrolments  scanty  and 
precarious."* 

Shall  we  not  then,  instead  of  any  longer  "  deploring  oar 
apathy,"  shake  it  off?  Shall  we  not  "  arise  from  our  slum- 
bers?" A  "slumbering"  church  I  A  church  manifesting 
"  apathy"  in  the  cause  of  Him  who  hath  redeemed  her  to 
God  by  His  own  most  precious  blood!  We  know  what 
"  He  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God  and  the  seven  stars 
said"^  to  slumbering  and  lethargic  churches  of  old  (Rev.  2), 
"  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead.  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that 
remain,  that  are  ready  to  die ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy 
works  perfect  before  God.  If,  therefore,  thou  shalt  not 
watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  .  .  .  Because  thou 
art  lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth."    And  this  too,  of  a  church  which  said,  "  I 
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am  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  T' 
And  the  sad  sequel  of  the  history  of  those  churches  shows, 
that  He  who  uttered  these  warnings  often  "  cutteth  short 
His  work  in  righteousness." 

But,  brethren,  "  we  hope  better  things  of  our  church,  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak." 
Let  us  arise,  and  gird  ourselves  for  the  work  of  our  God. 
Let  us,  in  all  our  supplications  to  him  who  is  ever  ready  to 
"  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him"  (Luke  xi.), 
pray  that  he  may  rest  on  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  constraining 
them  to  forsake  the  world,  and  give  themselves  to  the  work 
of  Christ.  Let  us  pray  for  the  institutions,  both  literary 
and  theological,  in  which  our  youth  are  receiving  their 
training.  Let  us  pray  for  the  households  of  our  church. 
Let  us  pour  forth  the  energy  of  awakened  souls  in  the  sup- 
plication, "  0  Lord,  revive  thy  work  1"  Let  us  wrestle  with 
God  in  those  special  supplications  (see  Matt.  xvii.  21)  which 
are  necessary  to  the  attainment  and  exercise  of  great  spiri- 
tual power,  and  of  extraordinary  blessings.  Christian  pas- 
tors, press  the  youth  of  your  flocks,  by  all  the  powerful 
motives  which  the  word  of  God  has  placed  at  your  com- 
mand, to  give  themselves  early  to  the  Lord,  and  where  you 
deem  them  competent,  to  press  forward  into  this  highest 
career  of  Christian  usefulness.  Aid  them  in  the  path  which 
leads  to  it  (which  you  well  know  to  be  an  arduous  one),  by 
your  counsels,  your  sympathies,  and  your  influence.  Labor 
for  the  revival  of  family  piety.  Holy  families  are  the  best 
and  most  prolific  nurseries  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministry. 
Christian  parents,  give  your  children  to  God.  Train  them 
for  God.  Feel  that  they  are  his  rather  than  yours.  Let 
their  infancy  and  childhood  imbibe  continually  the  sweet 
and  purifying  influences  of  prayer  and  praise  and  Christian 
instruction.  Keep  their  tender  years  from  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  and  the  fashions  of  this  world.  Cherish 
in  them  a  fervid  and  enlarged  benevolence,  the  most  conser- 
vative and  the  most  elevating  of  all  influences  on  the  young 
mind.  Keep  them  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world -for  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  teach  them 
to  regard  history  as  the  exposition  of  the  providence  of 
God — the  world  as  the  theatre  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 
Pray  that  each  of  them  may  "  live  before  God"  (Gen.  xvii. 
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18),  and  deal  faithfully  with  their  consciences  on  the  duty 
of  an  early  self-dedication.  Offer  the  choice  of  them  to 
Qod  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary.  Where  you  can,  edu- 
cate them  liberally  with  that  view.  It  is  impossible  you 
can  ever  regret  the  sacrifices  by  which  you  present  an  edu- 
cated son  to  Ood  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Where 
your  circumstances  will  not  possibly  permit  this,  Christian 
liberality  is  always  at  hand  to  assist  you. 

Young  men  of  our  church,  our  last  appeal  is  to  you. 
Your  decision  must,  after  all,  determine,  whether  our  church 
shall  sleep  on  in  her  guilty  and  awful  "  apathy,"  even  till 
she  is  smitten  with  that  sleep  which  knows  no  awakening, 
or  whether  she  shall  arise  in  the  beauty  of  spiritual  renova- 
tion and  the  unconquerable  might  of  truth  and  love,  to  the 
work  of  her  Lord.  "  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men, 
because  ye  are  strong."  Oh,  how  strong  1  See  what  the 
energy  of  young  Americans  has  accomplished  in  one  direc- 
tion, within  a  few  years.  It  has  subdued,  peopled,  organ- 
ized, and  covered  with  thei  splendid  monuments  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  land  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  wilderness.  Floods 
have  overflowed  their  works ;  fires  have  consumed  them. 
But  over  the  ruins  of  fire  and  flood  they  have  risen  with 
fresh  energy — and  they  have  conquered.  For  man  will 
conquer,  wherever  his  will  is  fixed  and  his  immortal  energies 
awakened.  But  these  victories  over  physical  nature,  asto- 
nishing as  they  truly  are,  and  permitted,  perhaps,  to^show 
what  men,  with  their  powers  unshackled  and  exalted  by 
freedom,  can  do, — what  are  they,  compared  with  the  moral 
victories,  the  victories  over  sin  and  darkness  and  misery 
which  we  are  equally  able  to  achieve  I  For  the  same  God 
who  has  given  the  earth  and  the  sea  to  man  to  "  subdue  and 
have  dominion  over,"  has  also  given  "  the  world"  as  "  the 
field"  of  Christian  effort,  and  bidden  the  disciples  of  Christ 
to  go  forth  into  it  all  and  teach  all  nations.  Oh,  if  the  energy 
which,  within  so  short  a  time,  has  converted  California  from 
a  foreign  and  almost  untenanted  domain,  into  a  powerful 
state  of  our  Union,  were  but  sanctified  to  God  and  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  men,  what  wonders  should  we  behold 
within  the  same  space  of  time  ?  What  new  encampments 
refulgent  with  the  banners  of  the  Lord  and  glittering  with 
"  the  armor  of  light,"  would  shine  through  the  darkness  of 
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the  Pagan  world?  What  a  new  aspect  would  our  own 
church  present  ?  And  will  you,  beloved  youth,  spend  your 
strength  for  worldly  and  perishable  objects,  or  for  those 
which  are  eternal,  and  will  grow  in  magnitude  and  impor* 
tance  for  ever?  Will  you  live  for  objects,  which  you  mag 
never  gain,  and  which  you  must  shortly  lose  for  ever,  or  for 
those  which  are  made  sure  to  you  by  the  word  of  the  eternal 
God,  and  which  belong  to  that  order  of  things  ^*  which  can- 
not be  moved" — ^**  which  can  never  be  taken  from  you." 
Of  the  youth  who  have  set  their  faces  towards  that  *'  land 
of  gold,"  how  many  have  left  their  bones  in  its  placers  or  in 
the  sea  or  wilderness  which  lead  to  it  ?  How  many  have 
dug  and  sifted  the  gold  only  to'  leave  it  to  others  ?  How 
many  have  come  back  with  broken  health,  ruined  morals, 
and  cruelly  disappointed  hopes  ?  Still  there  is  something  in 
that  impatience  of  an  easy  and  slothful  life — that  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  adventure,  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  even 
while  we  mourn  over  the  multitudes  of  noble  youths  who 
have  been  victims  to  it.  But  Jiere  is  "  gold  tried  in  the 
fire"  which  Christ  promises  you — which  will  be  yours  only, 
yours  for  ever.  Here  is  an  adventure  in  which  you  cannot 
perish  ;  for  though  death  strike  you  down  at  the  very 
threshold  of  it,  it  will  but  exalt  you  to  a  higher  form  of  the 
same  service  in  the  world  above. 

Take  to  yourself  a  tranquil  hour  from  the  bustle  and 
"  vain  show"  of  the  world  "  which  passeth  away."  Think 
of  these  words  of  "  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness,"  of  "  God 
who  cannot  lie" — "  manifest Jn  the  flesh.  "  If  any  man  will 
serve  me,  let  him  follow  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall 
my  servant  be.  If  any  man  will  serve  me,  him  will  my 
Father  honor.  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."  "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  houses  and  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  eternal  life"  (Mark  x. 
29,  80). 

Fix  vour  eyes  on  the  amazing  spectacle  of  infinite  love, 
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stooping  to  a  human  form,  and  dying  "  the  death  of  the 
cross,"  to  save  you  and  the  world — and  "  that  he  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them."  Open  your 
heart  to  the  generous  impulses  of  that  love.  Pray  that  it 
may  be  "  poured  out  into  your  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
OflFer  yourself  to  the  service  of  your  Redeemer,  without  any 
reservation  or  predilection  as  to  the  place  of  your  labors. 
To  decide  that,  belongs  to  "  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host." 
He  will  in  due  time  reveal  it  to  you.  Take  fearlessly  the 
first  steps  in  his  service.  He  will  "lead  you  with  his 
glorious  arm."  He  will  level  the  mountains,  exalt  the 
valleys,  bridge  the  torrents  which  lie  in  your  path.  Be 
all  for  him,  and  he  will  be  all  to  you.  Once  enlisted  under 
his  banner,  you  will  be  his  care,  even  to  the  moment  when 
he  shall  say,  "  Well  done  1"  and  bestow  your  crown. 


Art.  VI. — Thomas  Boston. 

The  Whok  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston.     Edited  by  the 
Eev.  Samuel  McMillan.    12  vols.    Aberdeen,  1848-52. 

In  Presbyterian  Scotland,  the  name  of  Thomas  Boston  has 
been  like  a  household  word  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the 
goodly  array  of  volumes  containing  the  most  convenient  and 
complete  collection  of  his  writings,  lately  issued  from  the 
Aberdeen  press,  indicates  that  though  so  long  dead,  he  is 
still  helping  on  the  work — which,  while  in  the  flesh,  he  loved 
so  well — of  defending  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  of  nurturing 
the  piety  of  his  native  land.  Boston  won  for  himself  no 
mean  position  among  the  theologians  of  his  day ;  but  the 
affectionate  veneration^with  which  his  memory  is  cherished 
by  thousands  both  in  Britain  and  America,  is  the  result 
neither  of  original  genius  nor  profound  scholarship,  but  is 
the  fruit  of  excellences  which  every  Christian  minister 
should  possess  and  exhibit.  The  whole  ministerial  life  of 
Boston  was  spent  amid  the  green  hills  and  sequestered  val- 
leys of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  the  saddening 
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thonght  sometimes  came  across  his  mind,  that  in  preaching 
to  the  handful  of  shepherds  who  composed  his  flock,  he  was 
wasting  powers  which  merited  a  wider  sphere  for  their 
exercise.  His  piety  was  too  deep  to  admit  of  his  harbor- 
ing such  a  view  of  his  position  ;  certainly  he  would  have 
committed  a  great  mistake  if  he  had  done  so,  and  had  thus 
been  led  to  seek  for  a  larger  field.  In  the  quiet  manse  of 
Ettrick  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  and  to  send  forth  works, 
by  which  multitudes  of  God's  people  in  many  lands  have 
been  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

For  the  sake  of  his  children,  and  as  a  kind  of  personal 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  covenant  God,  Boston 
wrote  an  autobiography,  which,  besides  giving  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  that  period  in  which  he  was  directly  concerned, 
contains  quite  a  minute  account  of  his  experience  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  pastor.  It  was  first  published  by  his  grandson 
in  1776,  and  in  our  judgment  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
pieces  of  biographical  writing  in  our  language,  exhibiting  a 
character  of  rare  loveliness,  and  a  model  of  diligence  and 
faithfulness  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  well  worthy  of  the 
study  of  those  in  our  own  day  who  have  been  called  to  serve 
God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

Thomas  Boston  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  17th  March,  1676.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  and  for  this  reason,  as  he  mentions,  was 
ordinarily  called  by  a  certain  woman  of  his  acquaintance, 
•*  God's  send," — a  designation  which  had  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  prophetic  in  it  than  the  worthy  woman  who  used  it 
ever  dreamed  of.  The  incidents  of  his  schoolboy  and  his 
collegiate  days  are  related  with  considerable  minuteness 
and  with  a  charming  simplicity,  and  they  show  that  beyond 
many  his  equals  he  was  preserved  from  the  sins  of  youth. 
The  limits  and  the  design  of  this  article  forbid  our  dwelling 
upon  them,  and  we  will  only  observe  that  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  experienced  a  saving  change— a  change,  the  reality 
of  which,  boy  as  he  was,  he  habitually  manifested,  and  of 
which  he  records  some  striking  illustrations,  as  well  as  by 
the  long  and  weary  journeys  which  at  that  early  age  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  pure  Gospel 
of  Christ.    Neither  the  storms  of  winter  nor  the  necessity 
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of  wading  through  Blackader  water  in  sharp,  frosty  weather, 
could  keep  him  from  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.  "  Such 
things  were  then  easy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  word  which 
came  with  power." 

In  1695  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  "  then 
taught  by  the  great  Mr.  George  Campbell,"  and  like  the 
mass  of  theological  students  in  Scotland  from  that  day  to 
this,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  We  would  not  utter 
a  word  calculated  to  cool  the  zeal  of  any  friend  of  "  the 
educational  cause,"  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  in  this 
connexion,  our  decided  belief  that  the  church  would  be  the 
gainer,  if  our  present  method  of  theological  training  was  so 
far  modified  as  to  afford  our  candidates  for  the  ministry 
more  room  for  the  cultivation  of  a  self-relying  spirit.  Sure 
we  are  that  Boston  never  regretted  the  necessity  which 
compelled  him  to  work  his  own  way  to  the  goal  on  which 
his  heart  was  fixed,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
many  a  student  who  obtained  a  comfortable  scholarship  as 
a  personal  favor  and  retained  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  if 
he  had  won  it,  and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  it  in  another 
way,  or  had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  would  in 
the  end  have  become  a  far  more  energetic  and  efficient 
workman  than  he  proved  to  be  in  fact. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  Bos- 
ton's preparation  for  the  ministry,  which  is  still  more  worthy 
of  being  noted.  While  a  most  faithful  attendant  upon  the 
lectures  of  his  professors,  and  all  other  academical  exercises, 
he  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  study  of  the  "  living  epistles 
of  Christ ;"  he  sought  to  understand  religion  in  the  con- 
crete, as  well  as  theology  in  the  abstract.  "  While  I  was 
in  that  country  I  had  advantage  of  converse  with  Mr. 
Murray,  a  learned  and  holy  man,  as  also  of  Janet  Mackenzie, 
an  old  exercised  godly  woman.  I  bless  the  Lord  who  gave 
me  counsel  then  and  afterwards,  to  seek  and  value  conver- 
sation with  serious  Christians,  in  the  places  where  my  lot 
was  cast,  being  confident  I  had  much  advantage  thereby 
towards  my  preaching  of  the  gospel."  Well  might  he  bless 
the  Lord  for  giving  him  such  counsel,  and  for  affording  him 
opportunity  to  act  upon  it — for  he  no  doubt  derived  from 
converse  of  this  kind  not  only  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
joy  and  faith^  but  furniture  for  his  work  as  a  steward  of  the 
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mysteries  of  God,  which  he  could  get  in  no  other  school. 
They  who  are  set  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel  must  study  theology  scientifically  ;  they  must  be 
trained  to  enunciatCi  with  clearness  and  exactness,  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  to  handle  skilfully  all  the  weapons  of 
sacred  logic,  to  apply  the  principles  of  sacred  criticism. 
No  one  who  has  a  proper  idea  of  the  work  of  the  ministry 
will  question  the  necessity  of  such  training,  but  he  will  as 
little  hesitate  to  avow,  that  a  young  man,  with  the  grace  of 
God  in  his  heart,  one  even  whose  piety  is  above  suspicion, 
may  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  drilling,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  by  the  ablest  teachers,  and  yet  go  forth 
from  the  hall  of  theology  very  poorly  equipped  for  the  task 
of  edifying  the  church  of  God.  There  is  a  higher  and  more 
exquisite  science  than  can  be  learned  in  the  schools,  which 
must  be  possessed  by  one  who  would  become  "  a  good 
steward  f  he  must  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  life  than  can  be  got  from  books  or  lectures ; 
and  while  the  author  of  this  knowledge  is  the  spirit  of 
truth,  yet  one  of  the  channels  through  which  he  usually 
imparts  it,  is  the  converse  and  communion  of  holy  souls, 
who  "  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  they  'may  know  the  things 
which  are  freely  given  to  them  of  God." 

Without  pretending  to  determine  whether  the  method  of 
preparing  candidates  for  the  ministry  pursued  in  all  our 
seminaries  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  being  too  exclu- 
sively scientific  and  professional,  we  may  still  venture  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  our  young  friends  the  example 
of  Boston  on  the  point  which  has  suggested  these  remarks. 
We  would  have  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  important  as  are 
the  teachings  of  the  lecture-room,  there  are  other  lessons  of 
equal,  if  not  of  greater  value,  which  can  be  nowhere  so 
effectually  learned  as  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  saint,  or 
at  the  feet  of  some  aged  believer,  who,  though  moving  in  a 
humble  sphere,  and  unfamiliar  with  theologic  lore,  has  re- 
ceived an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  has  long  walked 
humbly  with  his  God. 

Having  completed  the  usual  course  of  study,  Boston  seems 

tft  have  been  in  no  haste  to  receive  license ;  on  the  con- 

his  ministerial  friends  found  it  necessary  to  use  some 
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urgency  with  him,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  prepare 
the  ordinary  pieces  of  trial.  But  this  indisposition,  it 
should  be  observed,  did  not  arise  from  any  coldness  of 
heart  towards  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  was  the  imme- 
diate fruit  of  that  deep-seated  piety  which  led  him  to  think 
very  meanly  of  himself,  and  very  highly  of  the  work  of 
preaching  Christ.  He  appears  to  have  considered  the 
point  he  had  reached  in  his  progress  towards  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  as  one  at  which  it  behoved  him,  with  all 
seriousness,  to  renew  the  inquiry,  whether  he  had  a  call  to 
serve  Ood  in  that  high  sphere.  Even  when  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling,  on  their  own  motion,  had  assigned  him  trials, 
he  refused  to  give  them  in,  being,  as  he  says,  "  convinced  I 
was  not  ripe  for  it,"  and  during  the  greater  part  of  a  year 
he  steadily  resisted  the  importunities  of  friends,  though  all 
the  while  waiting  upon  God  in  prayer,  in  frequent  fastings, 
and  in  close  observance  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
Some  may  think  that  Boston,  in  this  matter,  evinced  a  need- 
less scrupulosity,  and  was  conscientious  over  much.  It  may 
be  that  the  very  intensity  of  his  desire  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  Ood,  or  rather  his  dread  lest  he  should  misinterpret  it, 
induced  an  excessive  caution ;  but  \t  is  better  for  the  church 
— better  for  the  individuals  themselves  who  have  the 
ministry  in  view,  that  they  should  err  in  this  direction 
rather  than  its  opposition. 

"  FooU  ni9h  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

The  feeling  which  prompted,  as  we  may  charitably  believe, 
the  "  nolo  episcopari"  of  Ambrose,  which  led  Augustine  to 
speak  of  the  pastoral  office  as  one  involving  "  onus  angelicis 
humeris  formidandum,"  is  vastly  more  wholesome  than  the 
eager  haste  with  which  many  seek  to  be  Invested  with  the 
authority  to  preach,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  too  many  actually  receive  the  solemn  gift  at 
the  hand  of  theclassis  or  ^  the  presbytery. 

In  the  end,  Boston  got  the  "  clearness"  for  which  he  had 
been  instant  in  prayer,  and  he  was  accordingly  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunse  in  1697.  He  continued  to  preach 
as  a  probationer  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which   time    he   endured  not  a  few  trials,  for   though, 
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"  through  the  mercy  of  God  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people,  he  could  never  fall  into  the  good  graces  of  those 
who  had  the  stroke  in  the  settling  of  parishes ;"  in  other 
words,  of  the  wealthier  laymen  and  the  more  influential 
ministers  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
Scottish  church  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  patronage. 
But,  naturally  desirous  as  he  was  to  obtain  a  permanent 
settlement,  his  piety  was  too  sincere  and  deep  to  allow  of 
his  resorting  to  unworthy  means  to  gain  his  ends,  or  of  his 
attempting,  by  fawning  and  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  men 
who  ''  had  the  stroke  in  settling  parishes.''  Amid  all  his 
discouragements,  he  had  the  sustaining  conviction  that  the 
Lord  had  called  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  he  was  well 
persuaded  that  he  who  had  '*  given  him  counsel"  while  a 
student,  if  he  had  any  work  for  him  to  do  as  a  herald  of  the 
cross,  would  open  a  door  of  usefulness  for  him  at  the  right 
time  and  into  the  right  place.  He  therefore  tried  to  possess 
his  soul  with  patience,  and  to  maintain  his  old  attitude  of 
waiting  upon  Ood.  He  had  faith  in  the  divine  promise, 
and  therefore  did  "not  make  haste  f  he  sought  not  his  own 
things,  and  hence  while  supplying  vacant  parishes,  he  made 
it  his  study — not  to  show  how  well  he  could  preach — ^but  to 
adapt  his  sermons  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and 
he  "  had  the  comfort  of  the  testimony  of  judicious  Chris- 
tians that  his  work  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  yea,  he 
found  from  several  persons  that  the  Lord  had  made  his 
mouth  to  reach  their  own  case,  and  to  be  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts." 

Boston  was  at  length  called  to  the  parish  of  Simprin,  and 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  its  acceptance  or  refusal,  it 
is  delightful  to  observe  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  sought  to  ascertain  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
was.  *'I  read  the  call,"  says  he,  "and  returned  it  to  the 
bearer,  showing  him  that  I  would  consider  of  it,  and  charg- 
ing him  to  tell  the  elders  to  he  serious  with  God  for  Ught  and 
direction  to  me  therein.  After  his  departure  I  went  and 
poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord  for  the  discovery  of  Ms 
mind  concerning  it.    Afterwards,  I  thought  thereon,  and 

nnd  my  unwillingness  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 

iber ;  but  in  opposition  thereto,  a  fear  of  my  ignorance 

he  weight  of  the  ministry  seized  me,  and  it  seemed  to 
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me  I  had  not  been  enough  humbled  for  my  former  levity. 
Three  things  prompted  me  to  be  so  at  pains  for  light  in 
that  matter,  viz.  1.  Unless  I  be  sure  of  my  call  to  it  from 
the  Lord,  how  will  I  stand  against  the  discouragements  I 
will  meet  with  there  ?  2.  How  can  I  think  of  profiting 
them,  if  he  send  me  not  to  them  ?  3.  How  will  I  stand 
with  them  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  if  I  join  with  them 
without  a  call  from  himself?"  In  order  to  aid  himself  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  he  put  down  on  paper  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  him  to  accept  the  call,  appending 
to  the  statement  the  following  note  : — "  As  to  the  aversion 
I  had  to  settle  in  Simprin,  I  have  ofttimes  since  thought  it 
was  no  disadvantage  to  me,  in  regard  it  was  far  more  easy 
to  me  to  discern  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  what  moved  me 
to  accept  that  charge,  when  it  crossed  my  inclinatiansj  than  U 
Wduld  have  been  had  they  gone  both  one  wayJ^ 

It  was  while  leading  the  somewhat  unsettled  life  of  a 
probationer  that  Boston  composed  his  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive soliloquy  on  "  The  Art  of  Man-Fishing."  *kReading  in 
secret^  that  word,  *  Follow  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men,'  my  soul  cried  out  for  the  accomplishing  of  that  to 
me,  and  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  I  might  follow 
Christ  so  as  to  become  a  fisher  of  men.  This  scribble"  (as 
he  modestly  styles  it)  "  gives  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  my 
spirit,  and  the  trying  circumstances  I  then  found  myself  in." 
We  have  often  wished  that  this  tractate  of  Boston,  illus- 
trated with  a  few  biographical  notes  derived  from  his  own 
memoirs,  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  order  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  students  of  theology,  and  particularly 
of  probationers.  The  circumstances  of  the  Scottish  church 
in  the  days  of  Boston,  no  doubt,  were  in  many  respects 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  American  church  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  were,  therefore,  an  unreasonable  desire 
that  our  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  should,  in  all 
points,  precisely  follow  the  example  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  But  the  holy  and  reverential  temper  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  work  of  preaching,  his  humble  and  patient 
waiting  on  God,  his  wholesome  dread  of  running  unsent, 
his  profound  sense  of  pastoral  responsibility — these  are  qua- 
lities which  can  never  grow  old  nor  useless,  and  "  The  ^"^ 
of  Man-Fishing,"  while  enforcing  their  culture,  8^pr 
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most  striking  illustration  of  them.  Indeed,  among  the 
many  excellent  books  on  the  snbject  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, we  cannot  name  one  that  seems  to  ns  so  well  fitted  to 
instruct  the  probationerj  to  deepen  his  impressions  of  the 
momentous  work  on  which  he  has  entered,  to  comfort  him 
amid  his  trials,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
is  specially  liable,  as  the  one  aboTO  named.  The  calm  and 
serious  perusal  of  this  little  treatise  could  scarcely  fail  to 
cool  the  hot  haste  with  which  too  many  students  rush  from 
the  seminary  to  the  presbytery  or  the  classis  for  licensure, 
and- then  hurry  forth  in  the  eager  search  of  a  settlement 
One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  question  which 
licentiates,  nowadays,  most  anxiously  ponder,  is  not, 
**  Lord,  where  wilt  thou  have  me  to  go  ?"  but,  how  can  I 
'manage  to  secure  such  a  parish  ?  Hence,  the  instant  that  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  an  important  congregation,  its  office- 
-bearers or  leading  members  run  the  risk  of  being  quite  in- 
undated with  applications  to  be  heard,  from  young  preachers 
who  are  *  candidating,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or  from  pastors 
who  desire  to  get  a  larger  and  richer  field  of  labor.  To 
say  the  least,  docs  not  this  look  a  good  deal  like  "  seeking 
their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ?"  Is  it  possible 
for  men  thus  to  act,  who  possess  right  views  of  their  relation 
to  Christ  as  his  ministers,  and  who  are  imbued  with  ele- 
vated sentiments  respecting  the  pastor's  "  trust  ?''  We  think 
that  such  men  would  sooner  lose  a  right  hand  than  descend 
to  the  arts  which  are  sometimes  employed,  in  order  to  open 
the  door  of  the  pulpit ;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  system  of  "  candidating"  which  more  or  less  obtains 
in  all  branches  of  the  church,  betokens  the  existence  of  low 
views  of  the  ministry  among  ministers  themselves,  and  that 
this  fact  will  help  to  account  for  the  diminished  respect  for 
the  sacred  office,  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  of  which  those 
invested  with  that  office  sometimes  complain. 

Boston  remained  at  Simprin  until  1T07,  and  we  may  readily 

imagine  what  manner  of  man  he  was  among  the  people  of  his 

charge,  from  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  came  to  them. 

As  we  read  the  ample  record  which  he  has  left,  of  his  life 

-\d  labors  as  a  pastor  and  a  student,  of  his  perpetual  pray- 

Iness,  his  watchfulness,  his  daily  walk  with  God,  and 

tant  recognition  of  the  Divine  hand  in  all  events,  his 
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tender  conoern  for  the  souls  of  his  people,  his  habitual  and 
earnest  looking  to  the  Lord  for  counsel  in  the  choice  of  his 
texts,  and  in  his  whole  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  so  that  it 
might  be  said  of  his  sermons  that  they  were  steeped  in 
pnayer,  we  are  tempted  in  sadness  to  ask  where  shall  we  find 
ministers,  who  are  giving  such  indubitable  evidence  that 
they  have  been  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  Christ?  Yet  if 
the  same  question  had  been  proposed  in  Boston's  own  day, 
probably  the  humble  parish  of  Simprin  would  have  been  the 
very  last  place  to  which  the  inquirer  would  have  gone,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  a  man  of  God  snch  as  he  would  there  have 
found.  So  in  the  present  day,  in  many  a  sequestered  part 
of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord — in  spots  where  we  would  least 
expect  them — there  may  be  laborers  of  rare  holiness,  whose 
names  may  never  be  widely  known  in  the  church  on  earth, 
but  who  shall  at  last  shine  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  firmament  above. 

In  1707  Boston  was  called  to  Ettrick,  the  parish  where 
he  spent  the'  largest  share  of  his  ministerial  life,  and  the 
name  of  which  is  indissolubly  associated  with  his  own.  We 
need  hardly  observe  that  the  question  of  removal  to  a  new 
sphere  was  weighed  with  the  same  serious  and  prayerful  de- 
liberation, as  the  earlier  call  to  Simprin.  "  I  was  never  so 
willing  to  be  transported  to  any  place  as  to  Ettrick,  parti- 
cularly I  apprehended  it  might  be  better  with  me  as  to  my  . 
soul's  case  there  than  at  Simprin.  But  men's  thoughts  are 
vanity.  I  am  now  afraid  of  that  transportation.  My  soul 
trembles  to  think  of  it,  and  my  freedom  in  prayer  about  it 
is  to  protest  against  it  before  the  Lord  unless  he  command 
me  to  go,  which  does  not  yet  appear."  Afterwards,  he  says 
that  three  things  made  him  think  that  the  Lord  would  bring 
this  affair  to  a  happy  issue,  v.  12.  1.  "The  calming  of  my 
spirit  after  prayer.  2.  Several  that  have  interest  with  Ood 
are  concerned  to  cry  for  light  to  me,  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
8.  I  am  willing  to  go  or  stay  as  the  Lord  shall  give  the 
word."  The  Lord  did  give  the  word ;  and  though  he  en- 
countered many  difficulties  in  the  new  field  of  labor,  which 
tried  his  faith  and  patience,  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  entering  it  he  was  only  following  the  guidance  and 
obeying  the  command  of  his  Divine  master. 

The  parish  of  Ettrick  lies  in  that  border  region  whose 
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exquisite  scenery  has  been  snng  by  Wordsworth,  and  to 
whose  ancient  legends  and  '*  treasured  dreams  of  times  long 
past"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
It  is  a  sequestered  spot,  its  green  hills  and  pleasant  glena 
being  occupied  now,  as  they  were  a  century  ago,  almost  ex- 
clusively by  shepherds.  In  this  retired  rural  parish,  whose 
whole  population  hardly  equalled  one  hundred  families,  did 
Thomas  Boston  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  mi- 
nister of  such  a  charge,  while  exempt  from  many  of  the  an- 
noyances and  distractions  which  beset  those  who  are  called 
to  occupy  more  public  stations,  is  exposed  to  other  tempta- 
tions which  derive  their  power  from  the  stillness  and  uni- 
formity of  rural  life.  Preaching  to  a  plain  people,  he  is  in 
danger  of  thinking  it  not  worth  his  while  to  task  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  a 
very  close  student,  and  that  in  so  small  and  humble  a  sano- 
tuary,  as  that  in  which  he  ministers,  there  is  no  need  of 
bringing  "  beaten  oil"  for  the  supply  of  its  lamps.  Yet  to 
one  who  is  properly  alive  to  these  dangers,  and  guards 
against  them,  the  quiet  country  parsonage  supplies  peculiar 
facilities  for  doing  good  beyond  the  limits  of  his  charge,  by 
the  pen  and  the  press.  If  Dr.  Bellamy  had  accepted  the  call 
which  was  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  from  New  York, 
we  doubt  whether  his  name  would  have  occupied  the  place 
it  has  so  long  held  in  the  roll  of  the  theologians  of  New 
England.  Boston  had  opportunities  of  study,  in  the  retired 
and  limited  parish  of  Ettrick,  which  he  could  not  have  en- 
joyed had  he  been  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  a  large 
town.  Grace  was  given  him  to  improve  these  opportunities. 
He  was  a  laborious  student  He  was  most  diligent  and  con- 
scientious in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  He  gave  his 
own  people,  in  the  first  instance,  the  matured  results  of  all 
his  researches  and  meditations.  Thus  his  Fourfold  State, 
his  View  of  the  Covenants,  his  Body  of  Divinity,  his  Crook 
in  the  Lot,  and  other  productions,  were  originally  prepared 
in  the  form  of  sermons,  and  with  no  other  design  than  the 
edification  of  his  own  parishioners  ;  but  the  Divine  Master 
whom  he  so  faithfully  served,  true  to  his  gracious  promise 
"  them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour,"  was  all  the  while 
training  him  to  become  a  helper  to  the  faith  of  thousands  in 
his  own  and  in  other  lands. 
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The  Fourfold  State  waa  the  first  considerable  publication 
on  which  Boston  ventured.  The  history  of  this  volume, 
from  its  inception  till  its  final  issue  from  the  press,  as  given 
in  the  Memoirs,  is  very  interesting,  and  afibrds  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  deep-toned  piety  of  its  author.  He  was 
encouraged  to  enter  upon  the  task  by  the  favor  with  which 
his  sermon  entitled  the  Everlasting  Espousals  was  received, 
and  by  the  approval  of  friends  who  knew  his  worth  better 
than  he  did  himself.  Yet  in  this  as  in  other  affairs  he  nei- 
ther leaned  on  his  own  understanding,  nor  trusted  implicitly 
to  the  judgment  of  friends,  but  was  chiefly  concerned  to 
know  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  accordingly,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  we  find  frequent  notices  of  special  prayer 
for  the  divine  counsel,  and  blessing  on  the  enterprise. 
*^  About  the  beginning  of  August,  1719,  I  began  and  tran- 
scribed what  remained  of  the  Fourfold  State,  and  ended  all 
October  24.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  wrote  over 
that  book  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  November  thirteen  of 
the  printed  sheets  came  to  my  hand.  I  spent,  therefore,  tfie 
25th  November  in  prayer,  for  a  blessing  to  he  entailed  on  that 
book,  not  only  in  the  time  of  my  life,  but  after  my  death." 
On  the  6th  November,  1720,  he  writes,  "  A  bound  copy  of 
the  Fourfold  State  having  come  to  my  hand,  I  did  on  the 
morrow  after  spread  it  before  the  Lord  in  prayer,  for  his 
blessing  to  go  out  with  it,  and  to  be  entailed  on  it,  while  I 
live  and  when  I  am  gone,  and  that  it  might  be  accepted." 
Ample  reason  had  he  for  adding,  "  and,  indeed,  I  think  God 
hath  heard  these  prayers,  and  ofttimes  when  I  have  consi- 
dered the  acceptance  that  book  met  with,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  wherewith  it  was  attended,  I  could  not  but 
impute  it  to  an  overruling  hand  of  kind  Providence  that 
would  needs  have  it  so."  During  Boston's  own  life  the  book 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  with  a  holy  joy  he  re- 
fers to  "  the  comfortable  accounts  of  its  usefulness  in  remote 
places,  especially  in  the  Highlands."  In  1776  (when  the 
Memoirs  were  first  published)  the  Fourfold  State  had  gone 
through  upwards  of  twenty  editions.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  British  impressions  has  been  doubled,  while  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  have  appeared  in  our  own  country. 
Within  a  few  years  after  its  author's  decease  it  was  ^" 
lated  into  Dutch,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation  in  H 
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For  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  a  household  book  vifh 
the  great  mass  of  Christian  people  in  Scotland,  and  with  not 
a  few  in  other  lands.    This  is  true  honor  and  true  fame. 

But  the  most  remarkakle,  if  not  the  most  useful  produc- 
tion of  Boston's  pen,  is  his  Tractatus  Stigmalogicus.  It  is 
a  profound  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Accents ; 
it  is  written  in  Latin,  and  considering  the  low  state  of  He- 
bi*ew  learning  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  the  very  limited 
resources  of  the  author,  his  distance  from  libraries  and 
scholars,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled his  difficult  theme,  it  is  really  a  wonderful  performance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  professors  of  Hebrew  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  of  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Garnock,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  single  person  among  his 
ministerial  brethren  from  whom  he  derived  the  least  help, 
or  with  whom  he  could  even  take  counsel  while  prosecuting 
his  researches.  With  no  other  aids  than  his  Hebrew  Bible 
and  two  or  three  elementary  works,  away  from  theological 
libraries,  and  wMle  performing  with  rare  diligence  all  his 
pastoral  duties,  this  minister  of  a  remote  rural  congre. 
gation  produced  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  accentuation  which 
elicited  the  warmest  praises  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental 
scholars  of  Europe— of  such  men  as  Schult^ns,  Oronovius, 
and  Michaelis.  It  was  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1750,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill,  and  was  dedicated  to  Sir 
Richard  Ellis,  an  English  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  had  borne  the  largest  share  of  the  expense  of  its  publi- 
cation. Boston  attached  great  importance  to  the  results  of 
his  labors  in  this  field,  alid  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  accents  cast  a  clear 
light  upon  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  to  himself  at 
least,  had  been  more  or  less  obscure.  No  other  motive 
could  have  induced  him  to  expend  so  much  time  upon  so  dry 
a  subject,  but  the  hope  of  getting  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  those  Divine  oracles,  which  were  "more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.^'  We  have 
not  space  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  stigmalogic  theory  ; 
•  probably  he  overestimated  its  worth,  but  this  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  detract  from  the  high  honor  which  be- 
longs to  its  author.  To  scholars  of  all  classes  he  gave  a 
noble  example  of  the  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
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ties ;''  and  to  those  who,  like  himself,  are  ministers  of  the 
'^ord,  he  has  shown  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
walks  of  scholarship,  and  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  hj  men  who,  though  placed  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstanced,  under  the  prompting  of  a  holy  and  ener- 
getic zeal  are  resolved  to  do  what  they  can. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Boston's  life,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  very  much  agitated  by  a  doctrinal  discussion 
known  in  history  under  the  somewhat  uncouth  title  of  the 
Marrow  Controversy.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  publication 
of  the  Harrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  in  1717,*  with  a  recom- 
mendatory preface  by  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Carnock,  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  The  book  has  ever  since  been 
a  standard  one  among  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Its  design 
is  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  the  appropriating  nature  of 
saving  faith,  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  perfect, 
unlimited  freeness  of  its  offers,  and  to  defend  it  against  Le- 
galism on  the  one  hand  and  Antinomianism  on  the  other. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  low  and  lax 
theology  which  so  rapidly  overspread  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  storm  by  which  both 
churches  had  been  agitated  to  their  centre  during  the  pre- 
ceding century  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  which,  if  it  did  not 
engender,  at  least  afforded  scope  for  the  development  of  that 
speculative  spirit  which  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
religious  declension.  Already  the  profound,  earnest,  en^ 
lightened  piety  of  those  glorious  old  Presbyterians  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  in  defence  of  Christ's 
cause  and  crown,  had  begun  to  disappear,  and  along  with 
this  decline  of  real  godliness,  low  views  of  those  precious 
truths  by  which  alone  the  divine  life  in  the  sotl  can  be  nur- 
tured, naturally  extended  themselves  in  the  schools  of  theo- 
logy and  among  the  ministry.  The  race  of  preachers  com- 
ing on  the  stage,  included  many  against  whom  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  establish  a  charge  of  heresy ;    yet 


♦  The  author  of  the  Marrow  was  Edward  Fisher,  Esq.,  ab  English  Prea- 
bjterian  of  the  17th  century.  It  first  ap'peared  in  1646.  Wo6d  (Athen. 
Oxdtl)  says  that  Fisher  was  a  gentleman  oommoner  of  Braienote  College^ 
and  was  eminent  for  his  skUl  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
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whose  sermODB  were  cold,  and  legal  in  their  tone;  they 
talked  of  Christ,  but  they  did  not  preach  Christ  crucified  as 
the  only  and  all-sufficient  foundation  of  the  sinner's  hope. 
This  evident  decline  of  vital  piety  and  sound  theology 
awakened  the  deep  concern  of  such  men  as  Haliburton, 
Hogg,  the  Erskines,  Boston,  and  others  of  their  contempo- 
raries whose  names  are  less  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  they  one  and  all  set  themselves  to  re- 
sist the  incoming  tide  of  evil.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
Mr.  Hogg  republished  the  first  part  of  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity.  The  book  obtained  a  large  circulation, 
and  created  no  little  stir  among  the  clergy  who  preached 
the  law  more  than  the  Oospel ;  and  by  this  latter  class  the 
work  was  denounced  as  one  of  decidedly  Antinomian  ten- 
dency. They  even  brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  succeeded  in  getting  from  that 
venerable  body  an  act  condemning  the  Marrow  as  a  perni- 
cious book,  and  peremptorily  forbidding  its  circulation. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Marrow  men,  as  the  earnest  friends  of  evangelical  truth 
were  now  called,  put  themselves  in  action  with  "  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom''  of  Christians  and  the  "  perfervidum  inge- 
nium  Scotorum,"  not  so  much  to  uphold  the  credit  of  a 
&vorite  book  unjustly  condemned,  but  to  defend  the  ancient 
&ith  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  they  be- 
lieved, had  been  imperilled  in  some  important  points.  Ac- 
cordingly after  much  prayerful  deliberation,  they  presented 
to  the  Assembly  of  1721  a  petition,  ''stating  what  was 
stumbling  to  them  in  the  act  concerning  the  Marrow,  and 
with  all  humility  desiring  its  repeal."  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  affair,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
Commission  to  which  the  paper  was  referred,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  addressed  to  the  petitioners  twelve 
Queries  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  dispute, 
and  required  them  to  give  in  their  answers  at  an  early  day. 
The  replies  to  these  Queries  were  the  joint  production  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Maxton,  an  intimate 
firiend  of  Boston,  and  they  have  ever  been  regarded  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  them  as  presenting  a  most  masterly 
and  accurate  exhibition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel.   There  is  probably  no  other  document  of  equal  length. 
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in  oar  language,  which  brings  out  with  so  much  clearness 
and  discrimination  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the 
Gospel,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  the  sinner's  warrant  to 
come  to  Christ,  and  the  believer's  relation  to  the  law.  Bos- 
ton took  a  leading  share  in  the  counsels  and  discussions  of 
the  Marrow  men,  but  the  most  important  service  he  per- 
formed was  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Marrow, 
to  which  he  appended  ample  notes,  explanatory  and  defen- 
sive of  its  teachings.  The  high  esteem  in  which  this  edition 
has  been  ever  since  held  by  Scottish  Christians,  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
friends  of  his  who  insisted  upon  his  discharging  this  duty. 
By  means  of  this  work  and  his  Fourfold  State,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Thomas  Boston  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  towards  giving  to  the  theology  of  Scot- 
land the  peculiar  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  has  been  reproached  by  those  in  this 
country  who  were  enamored  of  the  metaphysico-theology 
of  New  England. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  protracted  controversy, 
which  was  doubtless  embittered  by  partisan  feelings  having 
their  origin  in  other  differences  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  kindly  and 
candid  temper  which  Boston  uniformly  displayed  ;  his  mo- 
desty, his  detestation  of  party  tricks,  his  respect  for  eccle- 
siastical authority,  his  love  of  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  noble,  unswerving  adherence  to  the  truth  of  Christ.  He 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  Marrow,  with  his  Notes, 
under  the  name  of  Philalethes  Irenaeus,  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  and  "  as  bearing  his  real  and  sincere  design  therein, 
viz.  truth  and  peace."  No  wonder  that  in  the  review  of 
this  "  weighty  affair"  he  was  able  to  say,  "  by  means  of  it 
I  received  another  sensible  increase  of  light  into  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  especially  as  to  the  gift  and  grant  made  of 
Christ  unto  sinners  of  mankind,  as  to  the  nature  of  faith. 
Moreover,  that  struggle  hath  been,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  turned  to  the  great  advantage  of  truth  in  this  church, 
both  among  some  ministers  and  people,  having  obliged 
both  to  think  of  these  things,  and  inquire  into  them  more 
closely  and  nicely  than  before,  insomuch  that  it  hath  been 
'owned  that  few  public  differences  have  had  such  good 
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effects.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  to  be  donbted  but  others  have 
been  carried  further  to  the  side  of  Legalism.  So  that  I 
believe  the  light  and  darkness  are  both  come  to  a  pitch, 
of  which  posterity  may  see  a  miserable  and  a  glorious 
issne."  Yes,  indeed  I  posterity  did  see  a  "  miserable  issue  " 
in  the  dismal  triumphs  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  Moderatism ; 
but  in  times  nearer  to  our  own  they  were  also  permitted 
to  behold  the  "  glorious  issue,"  in  the  wider  triumphs  and 
the  precious  fruits  of  the  revived  Gospel. 

The  Marrow  controversy  was  speedily  succeeded  by  other 
agitations,  resulting  in  divisions  which  would  have  been 
intensely  painful  to  the  heart  of  Boston,  however  well  con- 
vinced of  their  necessity.  But  he  was  now  drawing  near 
the  close  of  his  career,^  and  before  the  consummation  of  the 
event  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  first  secession — ^he  had 
calmly  ftiUen  asleep  in  Jesus  (20th  Sept,  1732),  having 
richly  earned  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  his  dear  friend 
Ralph  Erskine,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit : — 

**  The  greats  the  grave^  judicious  Boston's  gone — 
Who  once,  like  Athanasios  bold,  stood  firm  alone ; 
Whose  golden  pen*to  future  times  will  bear 
His  &me,  till  in  the  clouds  his  Lord  appear." 


Abt.  VIL— What  is  to  bk  dokb  with  thb  Ckimka? 

PftEFATOBY  NO^B. 

Thb  Crimea  I  What  vague  ideas  were  associated  with 
tbe  name  until  the  gaze  of  the  world  was  drawn  to  it  as  one 
of  the  battle-grounds  of  the  Eastern  War  1  The  accurate 
and  elaborate  M'CuUoch  reports  its  "  population  unknown." 
Clarke  pronounces  it  "  a  paradise,"  and  Slade*  not  much 
better  than  a  wilderness.  The  latter  visited  it,  however, 
in  the  winter  ;  and  it  would  be  rare,  indeed,  to  discern  the 
charms  of  a  Paradise  through  a  coat  of  Northern  snows. 
One  advantage,  however,  he  claims  for  it  which  the  western 

•  Turkey  and  the  Tork^ 
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world  just  now  is  prepared  keenly  to  appreciate.  Beef,  he 
reports,  and  that  the  finest  he  had  ever  eaten,  was  there 
only  two  cents  a  pound ;  and  that,  as  he  afterwards  disco- 
vered, by  the  extortion  usually  practised  upon  travellers, 
double  the  usual  charge. 

The  darkness  which  early  poets  fabled  to  enshroud  those 
Cimmerian  regions  (the  very  name  of  which  has  probably 
been  preserved  in  the  modem  title  of  Crimed)  seems  not  to 
have  quite  cleared  off  until  the  complications  and  excite- 
ments of  the  Eastern  Question  rendered  the  curiosity  of  the 
civilized  world  keenly  alive  to  everything  relating  to  that 
peninsula,  where  its  principal  struggle  was  perhaps  to  take 
place.  Now,  accurate  and  beautiful  maps  delineate  its  phy- 
sical features.  Old  travellers  are  explored  in  quest  of  in- 
formation about  it,  and  recent  tourists  volunteer  their 
"  reminiscences"  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  eager  and 
excited  public.  The  Crimea,  till  now  scarcely  known  but 
by  name  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  has,  all  at  once,  be- 
come a  prominent  object  of  attention  and  inquiry. 

The  terrible  carnage  of  Alma,  and,  by  this  time,  perhaps 
a  not  less  sanguinary  struggle  at  Sebastopol,  have  for  ever 
imprinted  these  names  on  the  page  of  history.  But  the 
whole  peninsula  has  advantages  of  position  and  resources 
which  render  it  an  object  of  great  interest.  The  climate  is 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  delightful  in 
the  world  ;  the  soil  (with  the  exception  of  a  broad  belt 
runnii^  from  east  to  west,  about  midway  from  Perecop  to 
Sebastopol,  which  is  only  fit  for  pasturage),  extremely  rich ; 
though  the  harbor  of  Balaklava  is  nearly  land-locked,  "  any 
vessel,  however  large,"  which  has  entered  it,  "  may  ride  out 
the  severest  storm  in  safety  upon  its  unruffled  waters."* 
**  Sebastopol  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world."! 
If  released  from  the  ruthless  despotism  of  Russia,  it  must 
become  a  region  of  great  commercial  and  political  impor- 
tance, and  one  of  the  great  avenues,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
through  which  the  saving  an^  civiliziug  influences  of  the 
Oospel  are  to  flow  to  the  vast  and  heretofore  almost  unap- 
proachable regions  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.    "  Orim- 


OUph«nt  t  Slade. 
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visaged  War"  is  the  rude  pioneer  who  goes  in  the  yan  of 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  peace. 

The  Crimea  is  in  extent  somewhat  larger  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  Southern  Greece.  No  accurate  or  even  approx- 
imate ideas  seem  to  be  attainable  as  to  the  present  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Once  it  undoubtedly  was,  under  the 
Tartars,  a  densely  peopled,  opulent,  and  flourishing  region. 
The  far-famed  Palace  and  Mausoleum  of  the  Khans*  yet 
stand  as  monuments  of  what  the  Crimea  was  under  its  Tar- 
tar Princes.  The  tyranny  of  Russia  has  almost  depopulated 
it.  The  wars  which  preceded  its  annexation  to  that  Power 
under  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  were  attended  with  vast 
destruction  of  life.  The  severities  which  followed  drove  a 
large  proportion  of  the  survivors  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper)  into  exile.  Her  system  of  government  has 
effectually  repressed  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Few  portions  of  the  human  race  have  probably  been  in  a 
more  miserable  condition  for  the  last  century  than  the  sub- 
jugated Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  This  makes  the  events 
which  are  now  in  progress  there  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
tardy,  but  discriminating  and  dreadful  retribution  to  that 
haughty  power  which  has  added  this  to  her  numerous  other 
oppressions. 

We  have  found  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  Crimea 
more  interesting  than  the  following  article,  taken  from  the 
United  Service  Journal  (a  periodical  which  is  not  re-pub- 
lished in  this  country),  for  August,  1854.  It  is  replete  with 
interesting  information,  derived,  it  would  seem,  not  only 
from  historical  research,  but  from  personal  survey  and  ob- 
servation. It  may  be  thought  a  little  too  soon  to  ask, 
"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Crimea?"  when  the  Western 
Powers  have  not  yet  got  possession  of  it.  But  its  acquisi- 
tion has  become  so  strong  a  probability,  that  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind.  We  omit  a  few  passages  which 
the  events  of  the  last  two  tor  three  months  (so  rapid  has 
been  their  progress)  have  already  antiquated.    The  author 


*  An  interesting  account  of  these,  and  a  very  sprightly  record  of  a  tour 
through  the  Crimea,  may  be  found  in  Oliphant's  "Russian  Shores  of  the 
™-ick  Sea,  in  the  Autumn  of  1852."    Redfield,  New  York :  1864. 
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of  the  article  (which  will  be  admired  not  only  for  the  im- 
portant facts  and  just  reflections  if  contains,  but  for,  its 
serious  and  elevated  tone),  is  Captain  Spencer.  It  looks  at 
the  question,  of  course,  from  a  British  point  of  view. 

The  events  of  each  successive  day  tell  us,  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  the  hour  is  rapidly  approaching  which  must  decide  the 
future  destiny  of  those  nations  of  the  East  whose  fate  may  now  he 
said  to  tremble  in  the  balance  of  war.  A  vast  and  momentous 
struggle  has  commenced,  fraught  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  but  more  especially  to  those 
races  whose  whole  future  career — whose  very  existence  must  depend 
upon  the  issue. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  empire  double  the  size  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  of  nearly  seventy  millions — ^a 
rude,  uninstructed,  imperfect  society,  firmly  bound  in  the  chains  of  a 
despotism  forged  with  all  the  cunning  and  foresight  which  the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  mar- 
vellous skill  in  taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of 
a  half-civilized  people,  could  suggest.  Steeped  in  ignorance  and  fa- 
naticism, zealously  excluded  from  intercourse  with  their  more  civilized 
brethren  of  other  lands,  the  Russian  people  in  their  present  state  con- 
stitute an  engine  of  fearful  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  possessing 
sufficient  vigor  and  talent  to  undertake  its  direction.  Such  a  man  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  empire — a  man  who  unites  foresight^ 
judgment,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  energy,  decision,  and 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  existing  circumstances,  to  a  degree  sel- 
dom equalled  by  any  other  ruler  of  nations.  When  in  addition  to 
this,  we  recollect  the  number  of  inferior  satellites  who  circle  round 
this  luminary  of  the  north  as  their  grand  centre,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  present  contest  being  a  fierce,  if  not  a  protracted  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  two  nations  leagued  together  as  one 
people,  who,  although  numerically  inferior  to  their  colossal  antago- 
nist and  his  allies,  yet  combine  all  the  science,  energy,  enterprise, 
and  generalship  of  the  present  enlightened  age.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  events  to  which  the  present  crisis  has  given 
birth,  the  most  gratifying,  and  at  (he  same  time  the  most  beneficial 
in  its  results  to  humanity  at  large,  is  the  hearty  and  generous  union 
of  these  two  great  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  an  alliance, 
wherein  all  old  animosities,  unjust  prejudices,  and  petty  jealousies, 
are  for  ever  forgotten — a  great  political  event  as  novel  and  startling  aa 
it  18  grand  and  heroic ;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  glorious  consummation  of  many  a  generous  f 
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piratioD  and  eager  hope,  is  tbat  it  shoald  have  arisen  out  of  the 
present  political  oonvulsioti — that  it  should  be  due  to  the  self-willed 
arrogance  and  boundless  ambition  of  one  roan,  who  has  been  selected, 
like  others  on  similar  occasions,  for  carrying  out  the  inscrutable  de- 
signs of  a  merciful  Providence.  Without  tbis  union  of  two  mightj 
nations  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  truth,  and  justice,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fairest  countries  in  our  hemisphere  might  have  remained  for 
ages  yet  to  come  sunk  in  the  degradation  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ; 
and  we  ourselves,  with  all  our  boasted  civilization,  might  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  slaves  of  idle  prejudices  and  senseless  antipathies. 

We  repeat,  it  remained  for  the  Czar,  in  breaking  the  peace  of  the 
world,  to  open  the  eyes  of  its  two  leading  powers  to  their  best  inter- 
ests, contributing  more,  by  his  unjust  aggression  and  arrogant  pre- 
tensions, to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  two  sister  na- 
tions, than  could  the  eloquence  of  the  most  gifted  orator,  or  the  pen 
of  the  most  popular  author.  He  has  taught  them  to  feel  that  their 
future  welfare  will  be  better  consulted  by  a  just  appreciation  of  each 
other^s  merits  and  national  virtues  than  by  a  spirit  of  envious  rivalry ; 
indeed,  since  they  have  become  comrades  in  the  tent,  the  ship,  and 
the  battle-field,  they  have  learned  that  they  are  more  identified  with 
each  other  in  principle,  race,  sympathies,  and  common  sense,  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe;  and  this,  in  spite  of  all  their  rulers  have 
done  to  alienate  them  by  perpetual  wars,  dynastic,  religious,  and  ter- 
ritorial. Finally  they  have  learned  to  unite  in  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  friendship,  assured  it  is  only  by  that  union  they  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  great  enterprise  they  have  undertaken,  and  become  what 
their  superior  intelligence  qualifies  them  to  be — the  arbiters  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  opponents  of  tyranny,  and  the  champions  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  And  how  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  all  this  should  have  come  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  a  Buona- 
parte, the  successor  of  our  most  indefatigable  and  terrible  foe ;  while, 
had  a  descendant  of  the  Bourbons,  of  that  royal  house  of  France 
whom  we  spent  our  treasure  and  shed  our  dearest  blood,  to  restore 
to  their  ancestral  rights,  been  reigning  in  his  stead,  it  is  more  than 
probable  we  could  have  entertained  but  little  hope,  under  existing 
circumstances,  of  establishing  a  friendly  alliance.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  with  the  foresight  of  a  practical  people 
determined  to  carry  out  their  views,  at  whatever  cost,  we  have  seen 
our  gallant  neighbors,  like  ourselves,  throw  aside  the  pen  and  take 
up  the  sword,  knowing  it  to  be  the  only  weapon  that  would  bring  an 
arrogant,  overbearing  despot  to  his  senses — a  striking  contrast  of 

^Mtude,  valor,  and  determination,  to  the  line  of  action  pursued 

^t  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  whose  assistance  has  not  ex- 
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poeed  tbem  to  greater  peril  than  the  daring  attempt  of  interchanging 
a  few  notes  and  protocols  with  the  giant  of  the  north. 

Popular  opinion  at  home  may  perhaps  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  want  of  energy  has  been  shown  bj  the  different  commanders 
of  the  expedition  in  not  making  themselves  masters  at  least  of  Seba»- 
topol  and  Eronstadt,  and  in  not  having  at  an  earlier  period  led  their 
forces  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  have  we  truly  estimated 
the  diflBculties  which  present  themselves  in  marching  large  bodies  of 
troops  through  immense  tracts  of  devastated  and  almost  depopulated 
countries,  in  providing  for  their  sustenance  and  daily  wants,  in  guard- 
ing against  dontingencies  of  all  kinds,  in  drilling  and  organizing  be- 
fore leading  them  into  action  ?  We  may,  however,  confidently  rest 
assured  that  when  the  propitious  moment  shall  have  arrived,  a  blow 
will  be  struck  worthy  of  the  two  great  military  and  maritime  pow- 
ers of  the  worid.  We  shall  then  see  our  quondam  allies,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  all  the  other  petty  potentates  of  Europe,  at  our  feet, 
soliciting  permission  to  join  the  great  confederacy  against  unjust 
aggression. 

From  first  to  last  we  have  entertained  the  firm  conviction  that  it 
was  reserved  for  Great  Britain  and  her  gallant  allies,  the  French, 
alone  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the  present  war,  and  our 
only  regret  is  that  so  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  co-operation  of  two  such  governments  as  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  have  already,  in  more  than  one  instance,  evaded 
the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  Indeed,  popular  prejudice, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  both  in  England  and  France,  is  strong,  very 
strong,  against  these  two  powers ;  rumors  are  not  wanting  \yhich 
accuse  them  of  treachery  and  collusion  with  the  enemy  ;  at  all  events, 
the  cloud  of  mystery  that  still  hangs  over  their  policy  prevents  even 
the  most  intelligent  politicians  from  foreseeing  their  intentions  beyond 
the  hour.  But  whatever  may  be  their  plans,  linked  as  they  are  to 
Russia  by  the  same  system  of  irresponsible  rule,  with  a  resuscitated 
Poland  ever  hanging  over  them,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  an 
internal  administration  most  obnoxious  to  their  own  subjects,  their 
neutrality,  if  under  existing  circumstances  such  a  policy  can  be  main- 
tained b}''  any  European  power,  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  their 
aid. 

If  we  contemplate  what  has  been  already  done,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  we  must  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result  Both  by 
land  and  sea,  the  forces  of  Russia  have  been  compelled  to  remain  oa 
the  defensive,  her  commerce  annihilated,  and  her  ships,  like  a  fiock 
of  sheep,  driven  within  their  fold,  without  a  chance  of  escaping  from 
their  perilous  position ;  unless  by  means  of  one  of  those  unexpect' 
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occurrences  which  now  and  then  change  the  fortune  of  war.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  in  providing  for  the  subBistenoe  of  large  bodies 
of  men  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  thinly  populated,  without  roads, 
rivers  without  bridges,  poor,  and  badly  cultivated,  the  difficulties  they 
have  had  to  contend  against  must  have  been  very  great.  Yet,  Con- 
stantinople, Gallipoli,  and  several  other  important  positions,  have 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  Balkan  secured  against  attack, 
the  rebellious  movement  in  Greece  crushed,  the  sea  cleared  of  the 
piratical  vessels  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  peninsula,  who,  it  was  expected,  would  have  risen  en  masse  in 
favor  of  their  co-religionists,  the  Russians,  compelled  to  remain  in- 
active. All  this  has  been  done,  yet  the  allied  army  reached  Varna 
in  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  to  enable  Omar  Pacha  to 
resume  the  offensive — a  far  more  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  Turkish  army  than  the  assist- 
ance of  their  allies  would  have  been. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  possession  of  the  Crimea, 
particularly  securing  as  it  does  to  Russia,  so  long  as  she  holds  it,  a 
position  on  the  Black  Sea,  so  important  as  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  is  highly  expedient ;  till  this  is  done,  and  the 
Caucasus  cleared  of  every  Russian  soldier,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
the  future,  or  certainty  that  these  two  powers  may  not,  like  many 
other  empires  and  kingdoms,  be  absorbed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
autocrat  of  the  north. 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  must  trace  the  history  of 
Russia  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  up  to  the  present  time ; 
the  (Obscurity  of  the  early  policy  of  that  power  being  elucidated  by 
subsequent  events.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  subtlety  and 
craft  displayed  by  a  cabinet  which  has  rarely  or  never  failed  in  gaining 
some  important  advantage  over  its  various  competitors,  whether  civi- 
lized or  semi-barbarous.  Now,  however,  that  the  policy  of  this  most 
unprincipled  of  all  cabinets  appears  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  we 
may  foretell,  with  tolerable  precision,  coming  events,  and  be  assured  that 
unless  these  clever  barbarians  are  now  deprived  of  all  those  outstand- 
ing provinces,  which  give  them  such  influence  and  power,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  the  &te  of  European  liberty  hangs  on  a  thread.  An 
empire  which  is  already  nearly  ninety  times  larger  than  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  a  frontier  extending  from  Germany  to  China, 
and,  as  we  before  observed,  double  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Burope, 
would  certainly  be  all  the  better  if  somewhat  curtailed  of  its  propor- 
tions, and,  to  accomplish  this,  we  have  now  at  sea  one  of  the  finest 
fleets  that  ever  sailed,  an  allied  army,  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
ointed  troops  in  the  world — ^all  eager  to  strike  a  Mow,  and 
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now  tbat  more  than  half  the  suniTner  has  paned  over,  and  we  tnay 
natnralfy  expect  a  suo^Msion  of  bad  weather  and  storms  m  the  Black 
Sea,  it  wonld  be  most  judictous  to  take  possession  of  the  various 
ports  and  harbors  in  the  Crimea,  where  we  should  find  secure  anchor- 
age for  our  ships,  and  in  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  on  the 
south  coast,  a  highly  salubrious  locality  for  our  troops  to  pass  the 
winter  in. 

We  know  the  Crimea  well,  having  travelled  over  every  part  of  that 
beautiful  peninsula,  and  the  adjoinifig  countries  of  New  Russia.  We 
can,  therefore,  safely  say  there  are  several  districts,  on  the  south 
coto,  quite  equal  in  climate  to  Italy.  We  also  know  something  of 
the  political  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  assured  our  brave  sol- 
diers would  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  poor  Tatars,  and  the 
colonists;  the  latter  being,  for  the  most  part, descendants  of  Germans, 
Swiss,  and  French,  have  no  sympathies  with  the  government  of  the 
Caair,  nor  any  desire  to  amalgamate  with  the  Russians ;  a  people  for 
whom  they  entertain  the  greatest  contempt  This  feeling  is  shared 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  their  neighbors,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Don,  the  Poles  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Besserabians, 
the  Tatars  of  the  Steppe,  and  the  Moldo^Wallachiana,  aggravated 
by  the  bitter  wrongs  they  have  to  be  avenged  oa  a  power  that  had 
so  often  brought  ruin  and  desolation  into  the  homes  of  their  fore- 
frdiers. 

SttU  the  question  remains  to  be  answered,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Crimea  if  the  Russians  are  deprived  of  it  f  The  poor  Tatars, 
the  rightful  owners  during  their  long  and  sanguinary  wars  with  the 
Russians,  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed,  or  have  emigrated  into 
other  countries.  The  Turks,  we  fear,  are  too  indolent  to  bo  intrusted 
with  its  safety,  besides  having,  by  their  bungling  system  of  adminis- 
tration, ruined  all  the  fair  countries  over  which  they  have  been  called 
to  rule;  it  would  be  little  short  of  ai>iict  of  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants 
to  transfer  them  to  the  care  of  such  a  shepherd.  Yet  if  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  to  be  maintained,  the  Crimea  must  be  severed  from  the 
Russian  empire,  as  it  is  a  position  from  whence  even  the  winds  and 
currents  of  the  Black  Sea  favor  a  descent  on  Constantinople!  and 
which  could  be  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  days,  by  any  power  that 
held  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  beautiful  pen/insulay 
theref:>re,  -becomes  invested  with  the  'highest  political  impcvtanos^ 
now  that  Busria,  by  her  recfent  acts,  has  lost  all  eomiideNilie»>iar 
truth  and  -hones^  in  her  intercourse  with  the  other  powers ^  of 
Europe.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Russia  in 
this  part'  of  her  ilhgdtteti  domiaioBs,'  all  tbat  the  'allies  of  Tur- 
key could  hope- to  accomplish  woii)d'%e  possessian  of  the  Crimea  r 
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as  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Russia  beyond  the  narrow  iathmiift 
of  Perecop,  where  the  peninsula  joins  the  mainland  in  Beaserabia, 
would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  for  here  Russia  has  several  lines 
of  operation  communicating  with  the  immense  steppes  which  extend 
from  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 
In  these  vast  plains  her  immense  cavalry  force  find  ample  subaist^noe 
iD  the  finest  grazing  grounds,  and  united  with  her  irregular  horsemen 
— Cossacks  and  Tatars,  who  are  accustomed  to  serve  on  foot  and  on 
horseback — would  prove  a  most  dangerous  enemy. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  this  beautiful  peninsula,  the  Crimea, 
has  served  as  a  military  and  naval  position  to  every  great  leadinj^ 
power  that  sought  to  extend  its  rule  over  the  vast  countries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  the  ancient  Greeks  founded  colo- 
nies. It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  hero  Mithridates,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  rulers,  during  his  long  contest  with  the  Romans.  At  a  later 
period  the  Genoese  established  themselves,  and  maintained  posses- 
sion till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Turks  and  the  Tatars ;  and  it 
was  not  till  its  new  lords,  the  Tatars,  lost  possession  of  those  vast 
countries  now  called  New  Russia,  that  they  were  forced  to  give  way  to 
the  Russians,  but  even  then  they  held  the  Crimea  for  more  than  a 
century  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  rains  <^ 
cities,  castles,  and  fortified  places,  canals  for  draining  swamps,  aque* 
ducts,  roads,  and  other  great  works  of  public  utility,  which  every- 
where abound  in  the  peninsula,  are  sufScient  evidence  of  the  prospe- 
rity it  had  at  one  time  attained ;  while  the  tumuli,  which  are  here 
seen  in  greater  numbers,  and  of  larger  proportions  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  tell  us  that  the  population  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  we  know  that  such  was  the  fertility  of  the  land 
as  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  the  granary  of  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates. 

With   respect  to  its  advantages  as  a  commercial  position,  the 

Danube  brings  to  it  the  productions  of  Central  and  Western  Europe ; 

the  £nxine  connects  it  with  tlie  rich  countries  of  Central  Asia,  the 

Thracian  Bosphorus  with   Constantinople,  Greece,  Italy,  and   the 

various  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  isle  of  Taman  and  the 

Kouban,  unite  it  with  the  Caucasus ;  the  isthmus  of  Perecop,  and  the 

sea  of  Axov,  with  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  thus  affording  openings 

and  channels  for  a  commerce  which  can  never  fail,  and  must  increase 

a  thousand  fold,  when  the  blessings  of  peace  and  industry  shall  be 

r^tored  to  the  long-neglected  and  too  often  devastated  countries  of 

Europe  and  Asia. 

decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Crimea  was  doomed  to 

se  of  fortune,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.     Like  all 
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the  other  countries  situated  on  the  Euxine,  it  was  invaded  in  regular 
succession  by  those  fierce  barbarians,  the  Celts,  Scythians,  Groths,  and 
Huns,  who  poured  forth  their  myriads,  now  from  the  gloomy  forests 
of  the  north,  now  from  the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  sweeping  like  a  tor- 
rent over  these  homes  of  wealth  and  luxury,  leaving  naught  behind 
them  in  their  frightful  passage,  but  wide-spread  desolation  and  ruin. 
Happily  for  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  these  barbarians  were  succeeded  by  the  invasion  of  a  more 
civilized  horde  than  any  that  had  yet  issued  from  the  wilds  of  Asia 
— these  were  the  followers  of  the  great  Tatar  chieftain  Gbenghis- 
Khan — a  nation  of  warlike  horsemen,  who,  if  they  had  remained 
united  under  one  ruler,  were  sufficiently  powerful,  brave,  and  enter- 
prising, to  subjugate  every  nation  that  attempted  to  oppose  their 
headlong  career.  But  as  the  empire  of  the  Tatars,  like  every  other 
built  up  by  conquest,  only  existed  so  long  as  there  was  a  chieftain 
of  their  race  possessed  of  sufficient  enterprise  and  military  genius  to 
give  it  support  and  glory,  on  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  it  broke  up 
into  several  independent  states;  when  the  Crimea,  and  those  vast 
countries  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  including  Besse- 
rabia  on  one  side,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  on  the 
other,  fell  to  the  share  of  a  descendant  of  Ghenghis-Ehan,  of  the 
name  of  Gherai,  and  here  they  continued  to  maintain  themselves 
with  great  eclat  against  the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  till  the  advent  of  the  Moscovites  to  rule  and 
power.  These  warlike  tribes,  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  like  the 
Arabs  of  Spain,  however  much  they  have  been  maligned  in  the 
writings  of  their  Christian  contemporaries,  were,  if  not  highly 
civilized,  at  least  a  most  humane  people,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
praiseworthy  toleration  they  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  towards  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  religion,  the  Crimea  being,  during  their 
rule,  the  only  safe  refuge  for  the  Jews  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  for  these  from  the  cruelties  of  each  other.  Now 
Protestants  flying  from  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  then  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  sword  of  their  rivals  in  creed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  orthodox  church.  Each  in  their  turn,  according 
to  the  fate  of  war,  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  among  the  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

Contemporary  writers,  when  they  have  not  been  swayed  by  reli- 
gious prejudices,  have  left  us  many  interesting  traits  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  Tatars.  In  addition  to  their  being  the  most  daring 
horsemen  and  skilful  swordsmen  of  their  day,  they  were  celebrated 
for  their  social  virtues,  their  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  their  < 
mentfl,  their  humanity  and  benevolent  feelings  to  each  other 
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at  the  present  day,  the  traTeller  who  jouraeyB  in  the  Crimea  wiU 
see  with  pleasure  several  charitable  institutioDS  still  existing,  founded 
by  different  khans  and  private  individuals,  together  with  many  inte- 
resting remains  of  their  taste,  wealth,  and  splendor,  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Western  Ta- 
tary.  At  a  later  period,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Turks,  the  Crimea  being  in  some  measure  dependent  upon 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  inhabitants  were  constantly  exposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  they  occupied 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  to  attack  and  invasion  during 
the  eternal  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  neighboring  Christian 
nations ;  and  however  much  the  Tatars  might  have  lost  the  vigor  of 
their  warlike  ancestors  by  their  indolent  habits  and  the  pleasurts  of 
the  harem — a  fatality  which  seems  peculiar  to  every  Mahometan 
when  he  has  got  wealth  and  power — they  fought  long  and  bnurely 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  the  last  sustained  their  reputation 
of  being  the  finej^t  cavalry  soldiers  of  their  day.  Nay,  even  when 
the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire,  propelled  by  the  civilization 
of  the  west,  was  directed  against  them,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
civil  dissensions — two  parties,  the  adherents  of  rival  khans,  contend- 
ing for  rule  and  power ;  the  one  supported  by  Turkey,  and  the  other 
by  Russia — they  might  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  inde> 
pendence. 

The  contest  with  Russia  commenced  during  the  rule  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  that  clever  barbarian  having  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
Baltic  by  the  forcible  occupation  of  Livonia  and  Courland,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  other  extremities  of  his  immense  empire  where  it 
joined  that  of  the  Tatars,  when  his  fisr-seeii^  mind  suggested  to 
him,  that  if  ever  Russia  was  to  become  a  great  military  and  naval 
power,  she  must  obtain  possession  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  and  the 
Caucasus,  which  would  secure  to  her  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  thus  enabling  her  to  extend  her  conquesta  ad  tn/f- 
nitum.  And  with  such  admirable  perseverance  did  he  pursue  his 
purpose,  that  by  the  treaty  of  1724  he  saw  his  dominions  extended 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxas.  Still,  with  that  stealthy  wariness  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which  constitutes  a  striking  feature  in 
the  policy  of  bis  successors,  he  did  not  venture  to  extend  his  territory 
till  his  intended  victims  had  become  incapable  of  resistance ;  at  the 
same  time  always  carefully  avoiding  the  possibility  of  involving  him- 
self in  a  contest  with  any  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  The 
feeble  petty  states  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  were  always  his 
first  quarry  ;  and  to  obtain  possession  of  these  it  was  only  necessary 

foment  discord  among  the  inhabitants,  then,  under  the  pretence 
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of  Msisting  his  allies,  step  in  at  the  propitions  moment  as  protector, 
which  was  merely  another  word  for  incorporation  with  his  own 
dominions. 

Strong  in  the  unity  of  religion  and  the  nationality  of  his  people, 
with  neighbors  on  one  side  torn  by  the  rivalries  of  creed  and  politi- 
cal dissensions,  as  in  Poland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  and 
on  the  other  by  the  same  rivalries  of  opposing  creeds,  and  the  ani- 
mosities  and  divisions  of  race,  as  in  Mahometan  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Western  Tatary,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to 
enable  him  to  turn  their  disputes  to  his  own  advantage.  His  suc- 
cessors, more  especially  Catharine  11^  steadily  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and,  unfortunately,  both  Europe  and  Asia  are  still  cursed  with 
the  same  hostility  of  creeds,  the  same  jarring  interests,  all  of  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  the  great  strength  of  the 
empire  of  Russia,  and  may  be  again  employed  by  that  clever  power, 
for  the  discomfiture  of  her  enemies  in  the  present  war.  This  char 
racteristic  of  Russian  policy  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  man 
of  whatever  creed  or  party  feeling,  who  desires  to  see  the  triumph 
of  civilization  and  man's  independence  over  barbarism  and  irrespon- 
sible despotism.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  by  following 
this  policy,  Russia  obtained  possession  of  Courland,  Livonia,  Poland, 
Georgia,  Immeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  those  vast  countries  that  once 
formed  an  appanage  to  the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  independently  of 
the  number  of  extensive  and  beautiful  provinces  torn  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 

It  was  with  the  same  view  of  appropriating  them  at  some  future 
time,  masked  under  the  pretence  of  bettering  the  condition  of  her 
co-religionists,  that  Moldo-Wallachia,  Greece,  and  Servia,  have  been 
severed  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  Hungary  alienated  in  the  affec- 
tions of  its  people  from  the  rule  of  Austria.  In  fact,  divide  et  im- 
pera  has  been  the  maxim  of  each  succeeding  monarch  of  Russia, 
from  Peter  the  Great  to  his  successor  the  present  Czar  Nicholas. 
That  they  have  been  winners  at  the  game  they  have  so  skilfully 
played,  we  have  abundant  proofs  in  the  formidable  power  to  which 
the  Russian  empire  has  now  arrived.  But  perhaps  nothing  shows 
more  strongly  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  Russia,  than  the  ability  she 
displays  in  winning  to  her  views  the  diplomacy  of  Europe ;  and  it 
is  equally  remarkable  how  admirably  she  succeeds  in  cajoling  the 
inhabitants  of  nearly  every  country  to  fight  her  battles.  We  might 
readily  imagine  that  the  semi-barbarians  of  Asia  would  succumb  to 
her  arts  and  intrigues ;  but  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  any  of 
our  European  statesmen  could  be  duped  into  becoming  her  tools. 
Even  now,  although  she  has  sinned,  apparently  beyond  forgiveness. 
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against  every  civilized  state  in  Europe,  the  chances  are,  that  a  power 
which  knows  so  well  how  to  flatter  friends,  propitiate  foes,  and  sow 
dissensions  hetween  those  who  are  allied  against  her,  will  not  want 
assistance  when  she  may  require  it ;  and  assuredly,  if  she  formerly 
succeeded  in  bribing  Austria  and  Prussia  to  her  interests  by  shar- 
ing with  them  the  spoils  of  Poland,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
potentates  and  lack-land  princes  in  the  present  day  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  part,  if  other  expedients  fail,  in  the  division  of 
Turkey. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject  of  our  present  article — 
the  Crimea.  Among  the  various  nations — and  they  are  numerous — 
that  have  suffered  from  the  rec&less  ambition  of  despotic  princes, 
perhaps  none  have  had  to  endure  a  greater  amount  of  evil,  and  certainly 
none  have  been  treated  with  greater  injustice  and  tyranny,  than  the 
unhappy  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  and  their  brethren  in  misfortune 
who  occupied  the  vast  countries  adjoining.  A  systematic  series  of 
aggressive  attacks  against  the  independence  of  this  ill-fated  people 
was  continued  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  final  struggle 
under  Catharine  II.  During  this  time,  millions  of  the  Tatars  were 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  and  millions  emigrated  to  Turkey,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  Eastern  Tatary.  In  some  districts,  the  entire  country 
was  depopulated,  and  to  this  day  remains  a  desert.  One  tribe  alone, 
the  Tourgouth  Tatars,  numbering  about  a  million,  in  order  to  escape 
from  tlie  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  rulers,  fled  from  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  the  Kuma,  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  into  Eastern  Ta- 
tary, carrying  with  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  household 
goods,  evon  to  the  purring  cat  of  the  fireside ;  and  so  well  organized 
were  their  arrangements,  it  was  not  till  they  were  beyond  pursuit, 
that  the  Russian  authorities  l)ecame  aware  of  the  fact.* 

The  two  Potemkins,  Gregory  and  Paul,  who  made  themselves 
notorious  even  in  Russia,  tor  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
General  Suvorof  for  his  cruelty,  were  among  the  principal  agents 
employed  by  Catharine  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Tatar 
monarchy.  These,  with  thousands  of  penniless  adventurers  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  perpetrated  outrages 
on  the  unhappy  Tatars,  rarely  heard  of  even  among  savages ;  some 
were  half  roasted,  and  others  maimed,  to  compel  them  to  confess 
where  they  had  concealed  their  treasurers,  while  graves  were  broken 


*  A  detailed  account  of  thb  extraordinary  flight  of  an  entire  people  from 
the  land  of  their  forefathers,  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, may  be  found  in  the  life  of  Catharine  IL,  by  M.  Gastera. 
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Open,  and  palaces  levelled  with  the  ground,  in  the  search  after  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  trinkets.  General  Suvoroff  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches to  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  fall  of  Caffa,  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  Cnmea,  says,  *^  Independent  of  much 
valuable  booty  that  we  have  obtained,  the  common  soldiers  shared 
handfuls  of  gold,  and  played  at  pitch  and  toss  for  diamonds  and 
jewels."  In  accordance  with  the  short-sighted  policy  usually  pur- 
sued by  the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Joseph  II.  lent  his  hearty  co-opera- 
tion to  assist  Russia  in  carrying  out  her  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Crimea.  Prussia  audibly  expressed  her  discontent,  but  it  was 
only  because  she  had  no  share  in  the  spoil.  England  was  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  her  rebellious  children  in  North 
America ;  and  France,  in  wasting  her  treasure,  and  the  lives  of  her 
sons,  to  feed  the  war  against  her  ancient  rival.  Poland,  under  her 
imbecile  monarch,  Poniatowsky,  was  already,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  Russian  province.  Abdul-Hamed,  the  timid  sultan  of  Tur- 
key, procrastinated  his  intended  assistance  to  his  co-religionists,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  gallant  Swedes,  who  had 
just  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia,  made  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  their  old  allies,  but  they  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  it  cost  them  the  loss  of  another  province.  In  short, 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  reserved  alone  for 
the  gallant  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Moscovites  by  sending  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors,  10,000  of 
their  choicest  warriors — Circassians  and  Lesghians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  famous  chieftain  Mansour  Bey,  who  was  then,  as  his 
successor  Schainyl  Bey  is  in  the  present  day,  leader,  warrior,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Caucasus.  These  brave  mountaineers  having 
joined  their  forces  to  the  patriotic  party,  for  at  this  time  the  Crimea 
was  cursed  with  two  rival  Khans  of  the  house  of  Gherai,  contending 
with  their  partisans  for  rule  and  power,  aft«r  a  succession  of  brilliant 
victories  cleared  the  entire  peninsula  of  the  usurping  Khan  and  his 
allies,  the  Russians ;  and  they  might,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
test, have  preserved  the  Crimea  independent,  had  not  the  intrigues 
of  their  subtle  opponent  proved  more  effectual  than  the  sword.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Tatars  was  aroused  against  their  allies,  all  the  old 
prejudices  and  animosities  of  race  and  creed  were  revived,  and  to 
make  matters  still  worse,  the  weak-minded  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdui- 
Hamed,  influenced  by  the  same  all-powerful  agency,  had  the  valiant 
leader  of  the  Circassians,  Mansour  Bey,  arrested  on  his  arrival  in  Tur- 
key, under  the  serious  charge  of  conspiring  against  his  throne,  and 
as  a  renegade  to  the  faith  of  a  true  believer ;  and  this,  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  was  indispensably  necessary,  not  only  to  condact 
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the  war  with  his  usnal  gallantry  and  foresigbt,  but  to  reooncile  the 
differeooee  that  were  hourly  arising  between  his  fierce  followers  and 
their  equally  fierce  allies,  the  Tatars. 

It  is  true  the  incarceration  of  the  heroic  prophet  was  limited  to  a 
few  weeks,  but  its  mischievous  effect  was  irretrievable;  to  be  de- 
nounced by  the  Caliph  of  the  Faithful  as  a  renegade  to  the  true 
fiuth,  weakened  his  influence  among  his  followers,  and  again  opened 
a  successful  path  to  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  Still  the  fall  of  the 
Crimea  was  not  accomplished  without  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  afier  disputing  the 
possession  of  fortress,  towns,  mountains,  defile,  valley,  rock,  and  glen 
— ^in  a  war  of  life  and  death,  that  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
poor  Tatars  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  their  prot^g^  £han,  Chahyn 
Gherai.  But  as  protection  in  the  Russian  code  of  politics  means 
absolute  dominion ;  when  the  protecting  army  got  full  possession  of 
all  the  forts  and  strong  places  in  the  peninsula,  together  with  the 
capital  Bagtsche  Serai,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
hostility  of  the  patriotic  party,  to  the  surprise  of  friend  and  foe  the 
Khan  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  palace,  and  when  he  was  next 
heard  of  by  his  subjects,  it  was  from  the  interior  of  Russia,  when  he 
announced  to  them  in  a  hatti  scherifi*,  that  he  had  disposed  of  his 
sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  and  all  his  rights  and  titles  as  a  ruler, 
to  the  Empress  Catharine,  for  a  life  annuity.  T.  Castera,  and  other 
contemporary  writers,  assert  that  the  document  was  a  forgery ;  they 
also  tell  us  the  unlucky  Khan  was  shortly  after  given  up  to  the 
Turkish  government,  who  had  him  executed  as  a  traitor,  a  most 
efiectual  plan  of  obtaining  an  additional  jewel  to  the  imperial  diadem 
of  Russia,  and  an  expeditious  contrivance  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
pensioner. 

However,  as  in  those  days  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  cared 
little  about  the  Crimea,  or  the  fate  of  its  wretched  people,  these  hor- 
rible transactions  were  known  only  to  a  few ;  and  as  the  politic 
Catharine  always  took  care  to  surround  her  throne  with  a  host  of 
clever  unprincipled  writers,  among  whom  M.  Voltaire  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  the  reading  world  only  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
their  generous  patroness,  and  her  brilliant  conquests;  while  the 
church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek,  was  never  tired  of  chanting 
Te  Deums  in  honor  of  the  glorious  victories  gained  by  the  great 
Christian  empress  over  the  infidel  followers  of  Mahomet.  A  pro* 
fusion  of  costly  snuff'-boxes  and  brilliant  rings  silenced  the  tongues 
of  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  M.  de  St. 
Priest,  the  French  ambassador,  received  for  his  services  a  still  more 
substantial  acknowledgment  in  the  form  of  a  valuable  pension  for 
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life;  and  no  donbt  most  of  our  readers  have  read  the  brilliant 
details  of  the  tour  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  when  she  left  her  capi* 
tal  to  take  possession  of  her  new  kingdom,  now  dignified  with  the 
classic  appellation  of  the  Taurida.  On  this  festive  occasion  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  cortege ;  all  that  wealth  and  the  wit  of 
man  could  devise  to  add  to  its  klat  and  pomp,  attended  her  journey ; 
foreign  ambassadors,  nay,  even  several  of  tbe  sovereign  princes  of 
Europe  considered  themselves  honored  by  being  her  guests.  Fires 
blazed  on  every  hill,  triumphal  arches  ornamented  tbe  roads,  while 
the  towns  through  which  she  passed  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
magnificent  entertainments  and  illuminations  that  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  north.  But  prose  is  unworthy  to 
describe  so  much  splendor;  we  will,  therefore,  take  up  the  more 
vivid  pen  of  the  poet,  and  terminate  our  present  article  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  suggested  to  us  by  the  imperial  pageant : — 

.    Can  Poet*8  lay  describe  that  glorious  scene 
Which  mock'd  the  splendors  of  a  fairy  dream  f 
Wealth,  taste,  magnificence,  were  lavished  there, 
Nay,  all  that  earth  pronounces  brilliant^  fair ; 
Hie  amile  of  beauty,  and  imperial  state. 
The  laurelled  warrior,  and  the  titled  great^-* 
The  numerous  hosts  of  Tatary*s  warlike  bands^ 
The  countless  peasants  of  a  hundred  lands, 
Touth,  with  its  smiling  hopes,  its  brilliant  joys^ 
E'en  age,  that  pageantry  and  pleasure  cloys, — 
All  lent  their  aid  to  spread  the  wide  renown 
Of  her  who  wore  the  bright  Tauridan  crown ; 
Why,  must  we  say  that  crown  was  gemm'd  with  tears^ 
Oilded  with  sorrow,  lined  with  anxious  fears- 
Why  must  we  add,  a  nation's  overthrow 
Had  made  that  crown  a  diadem  of  woe  f 

A  few  more  words,  and  we  have  done.  ^Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  :**  and  although  it  is  sometimes  tardy  in  overtaking 
both  individuals  and  nations,  the  present  generation  of  Russia  may 
be  destined  to  expiate  the  wholesale  crimes,  the  horrors  perpetrated 
upon  the  poor  Tatars  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  of  Russia.  It 
may  also  be  a  consolation  to  the  allies  of  Turkey  to  reflect  that 
should  they  resolve  on  tearing  the  Crimea  from  the  Russian 
empire,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  having  committed  an  act  of 
injustice. 
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HOLLAND. 

In  Reuter's  "  Repository  of  Theol.,  Lit,  and  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics," for  Aug.  1854,  there  is  a  careful  summary  by  W.  Klose  of 
the  state  of  the  church  in  Holland.  The  Protestants  number  1,984,- 
956 ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  984,283 ;  Jews,  52,233  ;  various  sects, 
3,026.  The  Reformed  Church  numbers  1,652,455,  dinded  into 
1,233  congregations,  with  1,453  preachers.  The  Lutheran  church 
counts  about  65  or  66,000  members.  The  Remonstrants,  in  1809, 
had  34  congregations  and  40  preachers;  at  present,  27  congre- 
gations and  24  preachers.  The  Mennonites  (Baptists)  120  congre- 
gations, with  125  preachers,  a  decrease  of  13  congregations  and  60 
preachers  since  1833.  The  Jansenist  Catholic  church,  independent 
of  Rome,  under  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Deventer,  and  Haarlem,  num- 
ber 5,427,  with  30  clergy,  33  congregations ;  they  differ  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  denying  the  infiftllibility  of  the  pope  and  church, 
in  rejecting  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  Utrecht 

The  so-called  "  Separatists"  in  Holland  began  their  opposition  to 
a  prevalent  rationalism  about  1823  ;  the  first  impulse  to  this  was 
given  by  the  poet  Bilderdyk :  Da  Costa,  Cappadose,  de  Cock,  and 
Scholtcn,  are  prominent  among  them.  They  obtained  the  right  o^ 
forming  separate  churches,  in  1839,  at  Utrecht  and  Groningen;  they 
number  about  42,000,  in  30  congregations. 

The  salary  of  the  preachers  is  from  600  to  800  gulden;  in  the 
larger  cities  1800  to  2500  florins;  their  sons  have  from  the  state, 
since  1816,  25  florins  each,  till  they  are  22  years  old,  and  50  florins 
if  at  the  University. 

The  French-reformed  or  Walloon  churches  are  25,  with  28 
preachers. 

The  English  Episcopal  church  has  2  congregations;  there  is  an 
English  Presbyterian  church  at  Rotterdam;  the  Scotch  have  4 
churches. 

Profes^'or  D.  Buddingh,  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Delft,  visited 

us  about  four  y  •'ars  since,  and  returned  after  three  or  four  months, 
having  induetriously  collected  information  in  reference  to  our  church 
and  country,  and  thtir  institutions.  Since  his  return  he  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  lan^iage,  the  results  of  his  observation  and  inves- 
tigation in  a  work  divided  into  three  parts,  and  entitled  "  De  Kerh^ 
School,  en  Wetensehap  in  de  Vereinigde  Staaten  van  Noord  America 
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(The  Church,  School,  and  Literature  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America.") 
It  is  in  three  thin  octavo  volumes,  one  devoted  to  each  of  the  topics 
stated.  On  the  whole  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  amount  of 
fiicts  and  statistics  he  has  collected.  He  has  shown  a  particular 
interest  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America,  and  since  his 
return  has  sought  to  obtain  additional  material  still  existing  in  Hol- 
land towards  completing  the  early  history  of  our  church  here.  Prof. 
Buddingh  has  for  a  year  or  two  past  edited  a  small  periodical  of  six- 
teen pages,  semi-monthly,  entitled,  '*  Dordsche  Stemmen"  (Voices  of 
Dort).  Its  special  objects  are  opposition  to  the  recent  aggression  of 
the  Papacy  in  Holland,  and  the  defence  of  evangelical  truth  as 
assailed  by  the  neological  spirit  of  the  times.  He  also  edits  a  peri- 
odical called  **  De  Zendeling^  voor  stad  en  dorp"  (The  missionary  for 
city  and  country),  comprising  missionary  intelligence  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  interspersed  with  miscellaneous  religious  articles. 

The  fullest  Hbtory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Ypey,  of  Groningen,  and  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Dermont,  court  preacher 
at  the  Hague.  It  was  published  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and 
is  comprised  in  four  large  volumes.  It  is  very  valuable  for  the  amount 
of  information  it  contains,  but  is  considered  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  views  and  spirit  which  have  recently  invaded  the  church,  and  to 
be  unfair  in  its  historical  treatment  of  the  time  of  the  early  Remon- 
strants. Mr.  C.  M.  Vander  Kemp,  an  advocate  at  the  Hague,  now 
living,  has  written  a  book  in  three  thin  octavo  volumes  to  correct  the 
misstatements  and  false  glosses  of  Ypey  and  Dermont,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  ancient  faith  of  the  church,  and  the  honor  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  It  is  entitled  "  De  eere  der  Nederlandsche  Hervorinde  Kerk 
gehandhaaft  tegen  Ypey  en  Dermont^  d;c,  (The  Honor  of  the  Nether- 
land  Reformed  defended  against  Ypey  and  Dermont)." 

There  seem  to  be  indications  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  evangelical 
old-fashioned  truth  in  Holland.  The  very  action  of  the  General 
Synod  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  the  present  minority  insist- 
ing on  their  adherence  to  their  own  standards,  bears  evidence  of  this. 
Some  of  the  prominent  and  able  younger  ministers  of  the  church,  as 
Hasebrock  of  Amsterdam,  Van  Oosterzee  of  Rotterdam,  Beets  of 
Haerlem,  ^c,  have  come  out  openly  in  advocacy  of  evangelical  truth 
as  presented  in  the  standards  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  L.  P.  Mey boom  has  lately  been  installed  as  a  col- 
legiate minister  of  the  church  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  known  to  be 
of  the  Groningen  school,  which  has  departed  furthest  from  the  truth, 
as  he  had  distinctly  shown  in  his  publications.  On  his  being  called, 
strong  and  able  remonstrances  numerously  signed  by  communicants 
of  the  church  of  Amsterdam,  were  presented  to  the  dassis,  who,  not- 
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withstanding,  reoeiv^  and  installed  him.    This  has  given  rise  to 

much  feeling  and  discussion  which  cannot  bnt  prove  salntary. 

Another  topic  which  awakens  much  interest  is  the  revision  of  the 
standard  translation  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Svnod  of  Dorti 
which  is  now  in  process  under  the  anspioes  of  the  general  synod.    - 

Professor  D.  Buddxnqh,  before  referred  to,  published  some  time 
since  a  work  in  three  small  duodecimo  volumes,  entiled  ^  QmekitdmU 
van  Oproeding  en  onderwys  met  beirekking  totket  bybelUten,  em  gode" 
dienstig  onderrigt  op  de  eeholtn  in  de  Nederkmden  (History  of  Edu- 
cation and  Instruction  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
Religious  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Netherlands).**  It  is  a  very 
valuable  work,  exhibiting  continuously  before  and  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation  the  state  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  and  fur- 
nishing original  documents  and  extracts  from  authors  of  different 
periods,  together  with  his  comments. 

Disputatio  de  locis  evangelii  Johannis  in  quibus  ipee  auctor 

verba  Jesu  interpretatus  est,  scripsit  E.  Laurillard.  Lugduni  Batav. 
pp.  z.  et  79. 

Disquisitio  de  discipulo  quem  in  quarto  Evangelic  dilexisse 

Jesus  dicitnr.    Scripsit  J.  B.  Troost    8vo.    pp.  xiii.  et  1 32.  Lugd.  Bat. 

— —  Etudes  intimes  de  la  vie  morale  ;  par  Ph.  Boucher,  chape- 
lain  de  sa  Majesty  le  Roi  des  Pays-Baa.  La  Haye:  Van  T  Uaaf^ 
Plein;  Paris,  Cherbuliez.     1864. 

Harrebom6e*s  **  Spreckwoordenbok,"  a  collection  of  Dutch 

proverbs,  alphabetically  arranged,  is  published  by  Kemink  A  Son, 
Utrecht,  in  parts,  32  pp.  4to.  each. 

Dr.  Hagenbach's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Christian 

Church  in  the  three  first  centuries,  have  been  translated  into  Dutch 
by  H.  Hiebrink. 

A  Commentary  on  Gideon,  Judges  vi-ix.,  is  published  by  F.  B.  H. 
Bruinier. 


OBRMANT. 

Tke  Chrman  JSvangeiieal  Kirckeniag. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  Frankfort,  begin- 
ning with  the  26th  Sept  1864,  and  continuing  for  four  days.  More 
than  1600  members  are  said  to  have  been  present  Yon  Bethmiinn 
Hollweg,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair.  The  sessions  were  held  in 
St  Paul's  Church,  which  can  accommodate  between  5000  and  6000 
persons.    The  debates  were  animated  and  important    The  President, 
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in  his  opening  address,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  assembly  had,  as 
it'were,  this  year  returned  to  the  place  of  its  birtb,  since  in  1848  a 
few  clergymen  at  the  Sandhof,  near  Frankfort,  had  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  convening  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  church  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  venerable  town  of  Luther.  The  first  topic  of  discussion 
was  **0n  the  right  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church,  the  School,  and 
the  Family.''  The  report  on  this  topic  was  drawn  up  by  Hoffmann, 
who  is  Superintendant  and  Obuncillor  of  the  Upper  Consistory  of 
Berlin,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle. 
He  contended  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  the  New.  ^  The  Evangelical  church  is  the  church  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  read  it  more  in  public  worship,  in  the  school,  in  the 
family.  In  the  schools  mere  extracts  are  not  enough.  And  in  the 
family,  also,  the  so-called  offensive  passages  should  not  be  omitted, 
even  where  there  are  youug  daughters.  In  the  universities,  too,  those 
who  do  not  study  theology  should  be  made  acquainied  with  the 
Bible  in  a  scientific  way.*'  Professor  Schenkel,  Dr.  Barth,  and  Dr. 
Erummacher  spoke  to  the  same  subject 

The  second  subject,  on  the  second  day,  was  a  report  by  Prof.  Julius 
Muller,  of  Halle,  on  the  ^  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Civil  Legisla- 
tion in  respect  to  the  question  of  Divorce ;"  partly  biblical,  partly 
historical.  "  Our  Lord  restored  the  original  idea  of  marriage.  Luther 
admitted  only  two  reasons  for  divorce,  adultery  and  base  desertion  (1 
Cor.  vii.  15).  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  contract  theory  of  mar- 
riage controlled  legislation.  Prussia  allows  fourteen  reasons  for  di- 
vorce. Many  German  clergymen  could  not  conscientiously  act 
under  such  legislation."  Dr.  Hesmar,  jurist  of  Cologne,  gave  a  long 
history  of  divorce ;  the  Romish  church  is  inconsistent.  *'  At  a  water- 
ing-place lately,  a  distinguished  minister  of  state  met  his  four  wives, 
from  three  of  whom  he  had  been  divorced."  The  assembly  passed 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  different  German  governments. 

The  next  subject  was  ^Infant  Baptism,"  upon  which  Professor 
Steinmeyer,  of  Bonn,  read  a  long  paper,  denying  baptismal  regene- 
ration, yet  conteuding  that  by  baptism  man  was  taken  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  world.  "  Home  Missions,"  with  a  long  report 
from  the  true-hearted  Dr.  Wichem  of  Hamburg,  occupied  the  third 
day,  suggesting  various  projects  for  promoting  vital  religion  among 
all  classes.  The  last  day  there  were  reports  on  Religious  Art,  on 
Journeymen's  Associations,  on  Nursing  the  Sick ;  and  a  long  and  able 
paper  on  games  of  chance,  drawn  up  by  the  eloquent  ^  Prelate," 
Kappf  of  Stuttgart  A  memorial  to  the  different  govern  uients  was 
adopted.  Professor  Schaff  read  in  conclusion  a  paper  on  ''The 
Relation  of  the  German  Evangelical  church  to  her  daughter-church 
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in  America.'^  Some  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  atatemeDts  abroad  with  regard 
to  men  and  things  in  America,  will  be  learned  here  with  surprise. 
He  informed  the  good  people  of  Berlin  (''  Address  before  the  Evan* 
gelical  Union,  March  20,  1854")  that  the  Americans^  "from  Maine 
to  Florida  and  from  New  York  to  Oregon,  honor  George  Wash- 
ington as  a  sort  of  a  national  God."  That  is  not  a  just  description 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  towards  "  the  Father  of  his 
Country."  The  "  Apotheosis  of  Washington"  is  a  French  print  and 
a  French  idea.  It  has  no  place  here  ^  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
from  New  York  to  Oregon."  It  would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  the 
large  license  of  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  Should  such  a  sentiment 
ever  spring  up  among  us,  it  would  be  rebuked  by  the  very  first  army 
orders  of  the  revolution,  in  which  Washington  reminded  his  country- 
men that  "  the  only  hope  of  their  cause  was  in  the  favor  of  Almighty 
God "  and  by  the  whole  character  of  the  man,  who  was,  as  Dr.  S. 
justly  afterwards  observes,  "  an  upright  reverencer  of  the  word  and 
commands  of  God"  (Cf.  Ex.  xx.  3).  The  place  for  the  next  meeting 
was  not  determined;  Eiberfeld,  Stuttgart,  and  Nuremberg  were 
named. 

The  third  ffe/t  of  the  "Zeitschrift  fur  lutherische  Theologie," 

for  1854,  contains  the  following:  F.  0.  Zuschlag,  on  Matt.  ii.  23, 
"  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene  ;"  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  ver- 
bally contained  in  the  O.  T.  F.  Delitzsch,  Talmud  Studies,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  ministerial  oflSce  in  the  Mishna  and 
Geraara ;  F.  Gundert,  a  third  article  on  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Romans,  on  the  doctrines  of  Clement.  The  second  ITe/t  con- 
tains a  learned  and  valuable  essay  by  Florke  against  the  opinion  (of 
Liebner  and  others),  that  Christ  would  have  become  incarnate  had 
there  been  no  sin ;  and  a  defence  of  the  thesis,  that  the  invisible 
church  is  the  true  church,  by  A.  Bromel. 

Prof.  Tischendorf  is  engaged  upon  a  new  work,  which  will 

comprise  300  pages,  4to.,  the  first  of  his  "  Monuraenta  Sacra  Inedita, 
Nova  Collectio,"  entitled,  **  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta  sive  frag- 
menta  quum  novi  turn  veteris  Testamenti  ex  quinque  Codicibus 
gracis  Palimpsestis  antiquissimis  nuperrime  in  oriente  repertis." 
It  will  also  contain  fragments  of  the  Psalms  and  Gospels  from  other 
sources. 

Baur  und  Zeller's  "Tbeol.  Jahrb."  No.  2,  1854,  contains  ar- 
ticles on  the  gnostic  system  of  the  book  Phtis  Sophia^  by  Koslin ; 
and  on  the  latest  Investigations  upon  John,  by  F.  C.  Baur. 

. Neidner's  "Zeitschrift  fUr  die  historische  Tlieologie,"  Nos.  3 

and  4,  for  1854,  has  two  long  articles,  from  the  Danish  of  Scharling, 
devoted  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  Molinos,  very  full  and  able,  with 
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illastrations  of  the  Quietisn)  of  the  Reventeenth  century ;  a  continua- 
tion of  Gt)ebel  on  the  **  Inspiration-Churches ;"  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
Tertullian's  doctrine  of  Baptism,  hj  K  F.  Leopold ;  and  a  full  and 
clear  arrangement  of  the  '*  Theology  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,'*  by 
J.  H.  Luebkert  The  articles  on  Molinos  are  of  special  value  and 
interest,  throwing  new  light  upon  his  opinions,  his  success,  and  his 
condemnation  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  A.  Schweizer  of 
Zurich,  in  No.  4,  gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  action  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  about  the  Apocrypha. 

Of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck's  "  Preliminary  History  of  Rationalism,** 

the  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  "  Academic  Life  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century."  The  second  division  of  this  first  part  has  been  received, 
with  the  title,  **  The  Academic  History  of  the  German,  Scandinavian, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss  Universities."  It  is  a  volume  of  some  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  promises  to  be  a  work  of  high  interest  for  the  His- 
tory of  Theology,  Dr.  Tholuck  has  devoted  many  years  to  his  prepa- 
rations for  this,  which  he  esteems  his  final  work. 

W.   O.  Dietlein,  "Vorlesungen   uber  Protestantismus  und 

Eatholicismus.**     8vo.  243  pages. 

R.  I.  Ibn  Zadik,  *'  Der  Mikrokosmus.*'  This  is  a  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  the  Hebrew  by  R.  Moses  Ibn  Tafibn,  and  now  published  for  the 
first  time  in  a  slight  volume  of  75  pages,  edited  by  A.  Jellinck,  who 
is  publishing  many  works  of  a  similar  character,  in  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  in  connexion  with  the  Arabic. 

Prof.  C.  Schwartz,  "  G.  K  Lessing  als  Theologe."  A  contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Theology  in  the  eighteenth  century,  8vo. 

Sancti  Zenonis  episcopi  Veronensis  doctrina  Christiana,  edidit 

Dr.  F.  A.  SchQtz,  20  pp. 

Fifty  parts, at  five  dollars  each,  of  the  "Monuments  of  Egypt 

and  Ethiopia,*'  by  C.  R.  Lepsins,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  are  now  issued.     This  is  a  truly  magnificent  work. 

Hegel's  "  Views  upon  Education,**  by  Dr.  Gustav  Thaulow  ; 

the  first  division  of  the  second  part. 

Hiitorical. 

Aug.  Wilh.  Zumpt*s  "  Comraentationum  Epigraphicarum  ad 

antiquitates  Romanas  pertinentium  volumen  alterum,**  is  published 
in  a  4to.  volume,  by  Fred.  Diimroler,  of  Berlin.  It  contains  a  resti- 
tution and  explanation  of  the  "  Titulus  Concordiensis  Arri  Antonini  ;*' 
a  treatise  on  Syria,  as  a  Roman  Province,  from  Caesar  Augustus  to 
Vespasian  ;  and  one  on  the  Roman  Governors  of  Macedonia,  before 

Vol.  L— No.m.  81 
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T.  Vespasian.  The  first  volume  was  issued  in  1850,  with  articles  on 
the  Municipal  Fasti  of  the  Romans,  and  on  the  Military  GoloDies  of 
the  Romans. 

Qottfried's  von  Monmouth :   '^  Historia  Regum  Britanniss" 

(with  Introduction  and  extensive  Notes)  and  Brut.  Tjrsjlio  :  **  Ait- 
w&lsche  Chronik.*^  (A  German  version.)  Edited  by  San  Marte. 
(Beg.  Rath.  Scbulz.)     8  this.  18  gr. 

The  third  division  of  the  third  volume  of  Graesse's  "  Hand- 

buch  einer  allg.  Literargeschichte,"  is  to  comprise  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  first  portion  has  been  published. 

Dr.    A.    Sohwegler:    "Romische    Geschichte."     Bd.  1 

808  s.  8  thalers  18  gr.  This  is  described  as  a  work  of  the  most 
thorough  research,  subjecting  all  the  sources  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion.   The  first  volume  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins. 

Dr.    C.    Peter:     "Geschichte    Roms,"     2    Bd.      This 

volume  comprises  the  history  from  the  Gracchi  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Republic. 

The  second  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Damberger's  "Syn- 
chronistic History  of  the  Church  and  the  World  in  the  Middle 
Ages."    Vols.  11-14  are  already  published. 

The  second  volume  of  Zinkeisen^s  "  History  of  the  Osman 

£mpire  in  Europe,"  in  the  twenty-seventh  part  of  Heeren  &  Ukert's 
"  History  oi  the  European  States,"  published  by  Perthes,  giv^  the 
history  of  the  empire  in  its  culminating  period,  from  1453  t9  1547. 

Gnericke's  "  Handbook  of  Church  History"  appears  in  the 

eighth  edition ;  and  Base's  in  the  seventh. — '^  Geschichte  der  Ungam," 
von  Bisohof  Dr.  Mich.  Horvath.  Translated  from  the  original.  2 
bd.,  8vo.    Pesth. 

Commentaries  and  Works  m  Biblical  Tktoloffy, 

Dr.  £.  Meier :  "  The  Song  of  Songs,"  in  a  German  translati^m, 

with  commentary  and  critical  edition  lof  the  text 

Prof,  W.  Neumann  :  "  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth.   The  Pn^heey 

and  Lamentations :  after  the  Masoretic  Text."  The  first  part,  of 
160  pages,  embracing  the  introduction,  and  commentary  on  the 
first  chapter.    The  work  is  to  be  in  seven  parts. 

-  H.  Ewald :  "  Abhandlung  iiber  des  ^thiopiscben  Buches 
Henokh  Entstehung,  Sinn  und  Zusammenhang."    4to.  78  pp. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Rampf:   **Der  Brief  Judae  des  Apostels  und 

Broders  des  Herra."    432  pp.    8vo. 

— *--  De  Libro  Judithse  scripsit  Dr.  J.  Nickes.   71  pp.  VratislaviaB. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Meyer's  *^  Commentary  on 

Romansy"  largely  increased.    A  volume  pf  449  pages. 
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' The  "  Kusgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  TesU- 

ment"  now  numbers  thirteen  volumes,  viz.  1-11,  and  14,  16.  The 
last  volume  published  ia  "  Bertheau  on  the  Chronicles." 

Of  Stier  and  Thiele's  "Polyglot  Bible,"  vols.  1,  2,  and  4  are 

completed.  The  first  fasciculus  of  the  third  volume,  containing  the 
poetical  books,  is  published. 

Dr.  Delitasch,  in  his  "  New  Investigations  into  the  Origin 

and  Plan  of  Matthew's  Gospel,"  advances  the  theory  that  it  is  com- 
poeed  in  five  parts,  corresponding  to  the  five  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch—G^enesis,  to  ii.  16 ;  Exodus,  to  vii.  20;  Leviticus,  to  ix.  38; 
Numbers,  to  xviii.  36  ;  and  the  rest  the  Deuteronomj. 

Dr.  Gustav  Klemm,  of  Dresden,  author  of  a  "General  His- 
tory of  Civilization"  is  engaged  upon  a  kindred  work,  to  comprise 
five  volumes,  entitled  "  Allgemeine  Culturniperschaft." 


Classics  and  General  Philology. 

Prof.  G.  Gerhard :  "  Griechische  Mythologie."  Theil  I. ;  "Die 

Griechische  Gotterlehre."    8vo.    Berlin.     601  pages. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend  :  "Erlauterung  der  Babylonischen  Kei- 

lenschriften  aus  Behistum."  27  pp.,  4to.  "  Erlauterung  Zweier 
Ausschreiben  des  E5nigs  Nebukadnezar  in  einfachen  Babylonischen 
Keilenschrift"  4to.,  44  pp.  Both  of  these  treatises  are  accompa- 
nied with  lithographic  plates. 

C.  W.  Bock:    "Erkl&rung  des  Baues  der  beruhmtesten 

ttlteren  und  neueren  Sprachen  Europa's,  Asien's,  Africa's,  Amerika'^ 
vnd  der  SUdsee-Inseln."     8vo.,  193  pp. 

"  Maarich  von  R.  Menachem  de  Lonsano."   Containing  the 

explanation  of  the  foreign  words  in  the  Talmud,  Sohar,  Ac. ;  and  ex- 
planations of  difScult  passages.  Edited  by  A.  Jellinek.  From  the 
rare  Venetian  edition  of  1618. 

The  second  fasciculus,  pp.  209-400,  of  Vuller's  "  Lexicon 

Persico-Latinum  Etymologicum."     4to. 

F.  ife  A.  Perthes  have  issued  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

parts  of  the  "  Glossarium  Diplomaticum,"  vol.1,  edited  by  Dr.  B. 
Brinckmeier.  This  work  contains  the  explanation  of  the  difficult 
words  and  formulas  of  the  German  middle  ages ;  in  the  public  and 
private  documents,  the  laws,  capitularies,  &c. 

Orellius's  edition  of  "  M.  Tull.  Ciceronis  Opera  quae  super* 

sunt  omnia."  Continued  by  Baiter  k  Halns.  Now  issued,  vols.  1, 
2,  and  3. 

A.  T.  Berlie :  "  Grammatik  der  Iliyrischen  Sprache."    8vq^ 

164  pp.     Wien. 
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O.  Boehtlingk  und  R.  Roth :  "  Sanskrit-Woerterbuch,"  4U). 

L  A.  Pfizmaier :    "  Vocabularium  der  Aino  Sprache."     4ta. 

IJ  thaler. 

Aristoteles  Werke :  «*Griechisch  und  Deutsch."     Bd.  L; 

8  Books  Physics.     Edited  by  Dr.  C.  Prantl.     628  pp. 

u  System  der  MeUphysik  "  von  Ernst  Reinhold.    Third  edi- 
tion, 416  pp.  -  T    . 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Stohl's  "Philosophy  of  Junspru- 

dence"  is  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  first  part  of  the  second 
volume  has  been  issued,  containing  the  principles  of  right  and  of  the 
state  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Prof.  F.  Walter's  "Text  Book  of  the 

Canon  Law  of  all  Christian  Confessions."     696  pp. 

J.  H.  Fichte  is  engaged  upon  a  work,  soon  to  be  published, 

which  he  entitles,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul,  investigated  in 
the  Method  of  Natural  History." 

Kirchner,  "  Ch.  Die  Philosophic  des  Plotinus."     8vo,  220  s. 

. A.  Luetterbeck,  "  Ueber  den  philosophischen  Standpunkt 

Baaders."     12  qr. 

J.  Deuscble,  "  die  Platonischen  Mythen."     10  gr. 

Y.  Dittes,  "  das  Aesthetische  nach  seinen  Wesen,  und  Seiner 

Paidagogischen  Bedeultlng."     (A  prize  Essay.)     16  gr. 

W.  Esser,  Prof.  Munster,  Pyschologie.     Bd.  L,  1}  this, 

Erdmann's  Essay  on  "•Naturalism  "  has  called  out  a  counter- 
treatise  by  Prof.  Kari  Ph.  Fischer,  of  Eriangen,  on  "  the  impossibility 
of  elevating  Naturalism  into  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  science." 

The  fourth  part  of  Molitor's  extensive  work  on  "  the  Philoso- 
phy of  History,  or  Tradition."     Svo.,  2  this.    The  first  part  was 

issued  in  1 827. 

Prantl,  "Uebersicht  der  griechisch-romischen  Philosophie." 

10  gr. 

Schildener,  "  The  Process  of  the  Worid's  History  as  the 

basis  of  Metaphysics ;   or,  knowledge  of  knowledge  is  Knowledge  of 
History."     Greifewald. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

. The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  have  published  ^Kong 

Olaf  Tryrjffvesdn's  Saga,''  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Stockholm,  in 
the  old  Norse  text.  Edited  by  Professor  Munch.  Also,  *"  Saga 
Olafi  Konnngs  ens  Helga^  from  the  earliest  MS.  in  the  same  library. 
Edited  by  Professors  Munch  and  Unger. 
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^  Christians  I.  fra  hans  Fodsel  lil  bans  Dod,  of  J.  N.  Hdst" 

Ejobeohaoi).     168  p.  8vo. 

'*  Danske  Magazin/*  issued  bv  the  '*  Society  for  Fatherland 

History.'^     Fourth  vol.,  third  part,  Bvo. 

'^  Diploroatarium  Dalekarlicum  ;^  containing  original  docu- 
ments.    Edited  by  G.  G.  EroningsswUrd.     Stockholm.    4to. 

M.  Alexander  Castren^s  '^  Lectures  on  the  Mythology  of  Finn- 
land,*^  have  been  translated  from  the  Swedbh  into  the  German,  and 
published  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Mehren's  **  Rhetoric  of  the  Arabians,"  with  140 

pages  of  Arabic  text,  and  303  of  commentary  and  translation,  has 
been  issued  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  authority  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society* 

Dr.  James  Peter  Mynster,  Bishop  of  Iceland,  died  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  30ih  of  January.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  German  : — two  volumes  of 
Sermons,  1810 ;  2d  ed.  1826 ;  *'  De  ultimis  annis  muneris  apostolici 
a  Paulo  gestis,"  1815  ;  *^  Sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals 
of  the  Year,"  2,  4th  ed.;  "A  System  of  Psychology,"  1836  ;  "A 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  2d  ed.,  1840  ;  "  De  Momentis  Chro- 
nologicis  in  vita  Jesu  Christi,"  1843;  "Miscellaneous  Essays," 
8  vols. 


FRANCE. 

■  The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Calvin^s  "Commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testameut,"  in  French,  has  appeared.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  a  re- 
production of  the  French  edition,  printed  at  Geneva  in  1561,  by  Con- 
rad Badius,  preserving  the  style  and  the  orthography. 

N.  Roussel  has  published  "  A  Comparison  of  Roman  Catholic 

and  Protestant  Nations,  in  respect  to  Prosperity,  Intelligence,  and 
Morals."  2  vols.  8vo.  A  translation  of  this  work  is  to  appear  in  this 
country. 

The  third  volume  of  Didot^s  edition,  in  Bibl.  Script.  Grsec, 

of  **  Aristotelis  Opera  Omnia,"  has  been  issued,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

M.  Am6d^e  Pichot,  "  Charles  Quint ;  Chronique  de  sa  vie 

int^rieure  et  de  sa  vie  politique,  de  son  abdication  et  de  sa  retraite 
dans  le  cloitre  de  Yusta."  8vo.  This  work  gives  curious  and  im- 
portant details  in  respect  to  the  abdication  and  retreat  of  this  mo- 
nait;h,  making  use  of  the  famous  Gonzalez  MS.,  which  has  provoked 
so  much  discussion.  This  volume  will  be  succeeded  by  one  on  the 
^Conflicts  of  Charles  V.  with  the  Sultan,  the  Popes,  and  the  tofi^ 
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Ghmtiati  Kings.''  M.  Mignet  has  published  in  the  *'  Journal  d« 
Savants "  a  series  of  articles  on  the  same  subject,  reissved  in  one 
Toluine  8vo. 

"The  Confessions  of  Mdlle.  de  la  Valli^re,"  corrected  by 

BoBsnet)  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Mis6ri- 
corde  de  Dieu,"  are  to  be  published,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  auto- 
graph copy  in  the  Louvre,  with  Notes,  by  M.  Romain  Cornu. 

Jules  Simon's  ethical  treatise,  **  Le  Devoir,"  has  reached  a 

second  edition. 

The  "  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,"  edited  by  M.  Ch.  Mailer, 

corrected  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  MSS.  in  Paris,  the  Eacurial,  the 
Vatican,  Leyden,  and  Oxford,  are  to  be  published  in  one  volume,  in 
"Didot's  Library  of  Greek  Authors." 

Gouraud's  "Histoire  de  la  Politique  Commerciale  de  la 

France,"  exhibiting  its  influence  and  progress  since  the  middle 
ages.     2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Thesaurus  Grsecse  Lingute,"  ab  H.  Stephano  eonstructus. 

Of  this  third  edition,  issued  by  Didot,  edited  by  0.  B.  Hase,  G.  Din- 
dorf,  and  L.  Dindorf,  the  seventh  fasciculus  of  volume  7,  has  appeared, 
to  Tpavog, 

Benin's  "L'Acropole  d'Athines;"  the  second  volume,  10 

francs.  This  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  contains  a  full  description  of  the  Monuments  of  the 
Acropolis. 

-— —  "  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d'Oil ;"  a  Grammar  of  the  French 
dialects  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  a  Gloaaaiy. 
Tom.  2,  410  pp. 

^*  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau "    Tome  premier,  8vok 

This  embraces  the  period  of  French  history  from  1684  to  1720,  aod 
gives  a  detailed  view  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY. ;  it  is  aceompaoied 
by  an  inedited  Commentary  of  the  Duke  de  8aint  Simoo. 

"  Lettres  ineditee  de  Voltaire,"  with  Intr<idii<ition,  by  M. 

Baint  Marc  Girardin.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

M.  V.  Cousin,  **  La  Marquise  de  Sabl6 ;"   Studies  upon  the 

Illustrious  Women,  and  upon  Society,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Dr.  Sepp's  '*  Life  of  our  Saviour,"  is  to  be  translated  from  tha 

German  into  French,  by  M.  Ch.  Sainte  Foi. 

"  Apollonius  Dyscole :    Essai  sur  I'Histoire   des  Th^riea 

Grammaticales  dans  I'Antiquit^."  By  £.  Egger,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute.    Bvo. 

"Annales  Arch^ologiques."    Par  Didron  aln^,  Secretaire 

du  Comit6  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments.     Tom.  1,  4to.,  25  pp» 

«  Etudes  Philosophiques  sur  l'%lis6."   Par  I'Abb^  Cachenx. 

1  vol.  12mo. 
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— ^—  **  Gaxette  Litt^ire  de  Grimm ;  IHstoire,  Lkt^Tsiute,  Phi^ 
l«»ophve  (1753^1790).  Etudes  sar  Grimm."  Par  Saint  Beuve  el 
Paulin  Limi^rae.     18mo. 

L.  A.  Sedillot's  "  Higtoire  des  Arabes."     2  vols.  18roo.    A. 

Bouchot^s  "Histoire  de  Portugal."  1  vol.  18mo.  These  works  are 
part  of  a  Universal  History,  published  by  a  society  of  learned  men, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  V.  Duruy. 


ITAtT. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  ^  Bibliotheca  Palatina,"  aro  to  be 


published  in  six  volumes  quarto,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Areh- 
duke  of  Tuscany.    Edited  by  Palermo. 

New  researches  among  the  Catacombs  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Bomre,  have  been  made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Rossi,  under  tko  dkee^ 
tiofi  of  the  Pope.  Ingress  has  been  obtained  into  some,  near  tike 
Apptan  Way,  about  two  miles  from  Rome ;  and  figures^  supposwl  to 
be  those  of  Cornelius,  Cyprian,  and  Siztus,  have  been  discovered.  An. 
immense  extent  of  corridors  has  been  disclosed,  the  waifs  lined  with 
niches,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  regularity  of  ther 
structure  is  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Catacombs  were  not  excar 
vations  originally  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  building-stone. 
Pictures  are  found  representing  the  Good  Shepherd,  Daniel  in  the 
Lions*  Den,  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  Ac  The  Catacomb  of  Cecilia 
has  been  found,  the  only  female  saint  whose  remains  are  seen  near 
thoee  of  the  Roman  Bishops.  These  Catacombs  are  known  as  tha 
^  Calixlan,'*  having  been  restored^  it  is  said,  by  that  Roman  Bishop, 
of  whom  Uippolytus  gives  u»  such  details* 

■'  The  Chevalier  De  Rossi  is  also  engaged  in  a  work  on 
'*  Ancient  Epigraphs,*'  in  conjunction  with  Grerman  scholars,  which 
ia  to  be  a  classified  compilation  of  all  the  ancient  inscriptions,  begin- 
ning with  those  of  classic  and  Christian  Rome. 

The  London  '^Atheneum"  announces  the  conclusion  (in  10 

vols.,  witb  8  vols,  of  Appendixes)  of  the  **  Archivio  Storico  Italiano.'' 
Projected  and  executed  by  G.  P.  Vieusseux,  Florence,  containing 
important  documents  and  works  illustrative  of  Italian  history. 

-i ''Magnum  Bullarium  Romanum,   Summorum  Pontificum 

Ac#  Constitutiones,  Literas  in  forma  Brevis,  Epistolas  ad  Principes 
Viros  et  alios,  atque  Allocutiones  complectens,  habita  temporum 
ratione,  quas  coll«'git  usque  ad  Pontificatura  Pii  8,  Andreas  Advo- 
cates Barberi  Curiae  Capitolii  Collaterales."  Romae,  1852.  Thia 
continuation  of  the  old  Bullarium  Romanum,  from  Clement  XIII. 
(1799)  to  Piua  VUL,  is  published  serially  at  Rome.    The  last  "^  Fm- 
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ciolo,"  No.  218,  which  has  reached  this  country  (the  ''affain  of 
Rome"  move  slowly),  bears  the  above  date.  The  republication  has 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  The  old 
Bullarium  occupied  a  hundred  years  in  the  publication. 


BNOLAND. 

"The  Latest  Discoveries   in   Palestine."    Narrative    of  a 

Journey  in  1851-2,  with  a  view  to  the  Elucidation  of  Biblical  Ilis- 
tory.  By  C.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  late  Lieutenant  Dutch  Royal 
Navy.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Williams  &  Norgate  announce  for  publication,  ^Jaskar, 

Fragmenta  Archetypa,  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Vete- 
ris  Testament!  Textu  passim  tesselata,  collegit,  in  unum  corpus  rede- 
git,  Latine  exhibuit,"  dbc,  Joannes  Guliel.  Donalson,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Book 
of  Jashar.  The  author,  it  is  said,  has  by  his  researches  thrown 
additional  light  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

R.  Massie,  Esq.,  of  Eccleston :  ^  Martin  Luther's  Spiritual 

Songs,"  translated.  120  pp.,  8vo.  The  rendering  is  in  the  ori> 
ginal  metres. 

In  the  Assyrian  explorations  Dr.  Ilincks,  confirmed  by  CoL 

Rawlinson,  has  found  an  inscription,  recording  the  construction  of  a 
temple  1840,  B.C.  The  Babylonian  Cuneiform  Alphabet  was  em- 
ployed as  late  as  the  third  century  B.C.,  some  tablets  containing  the 
names  of  Selencus  and  Antiochus. 

**The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"   for  July,  1864,  pp. 

525-7,  contains  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  19-30,  1837,  read  to  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  from  Constantius  First,  Ex-Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  command  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Sussex,  respecting  the  ^*  Twenty-four  Hebrew  Gospels,"  and  the 
works  of  Josephus.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  MS.  of  Jose][>hu8, 
and  accounts  for  the  "Twenty-four  Gospels"  by  reduplication  of 
names,  and  apocryphal  writings.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Constantinople. 

Ethnological  Society,  March  15,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 

J.  Kennedy,  on  the  "Probable  Origin  of  the  American  Indians,  with 
reference  to  the  Caribs."  He  maintains  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Mongolians. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  by  Puttick  &  Sampson,  of  books 

chiefly  relating  to  America — the  gem  of  the  collection  was  an  un- 
published work  of  Hakluyt,  from  the  library  of  Lord  Valentia,  with 
Mile,  "  A  Particular  Discourse  concemiuge  the  greate  neoessitd 
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and  manifolde  comodyties  that  are  like  to  growe  to  the  Realme  of 
EngUnde  by  the  Westerne  Discoueries  lately  attempted :  written  in 
the  year  1584,  by  Richarde  Uakluyt,  of  Oxforde,  at  the  request  and 
directiitn  of  the  Right  Worehipfull  Mr.  Walter  Raghley,  nowe 
Knighte,  before  the  comynge  home  of  his  Twoo  Barkes;  and  is 
deuided  into  xxi  chapiters,  the  titles  whereof  folio  we  in  the  nezte 
leafe.**  This  MS.  was  not  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  last  edition  of  Hakluyt  It  sold  for  £44.  At  the  same  sale,  a 
copy  of  Eliofs  **  Christian  Common  weal  th,**  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts,  in  1660,  as  '^full  of  seditious  principles  and 
notions,''  was  sold  for  £5  10s. 

The  Rev,  Charles  Turner's  '^  Illustrations  of  Newton  and  his 

contemporaries,"  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society,  contain  an  accurate 
life,  in  MS.,  a  collection  of  all  the  known  portraits  of  Newton  ;  and 
portraits,  with  MS.  biographies  of  about  four  hundred  of  Newton's 
contemporaries.  They  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Weld,  in  six  mag- 
nificent folio  volumes. 

"The  London  Athenaeum"  for  this  year.  pp.  182-438,  has 

valuable  papeis,  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath,  on  the  Hieratic  Papyri  of  Seti- 
Meneptah  If.,  the  reigning  king  at  the  time  of  the  Exodas.  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaux,  in  the  same  journal,  p.  01 1-13,  has  an  article  on 
the  "  Political  State  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus."  The  "  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Exodus"  is  discussed  in  No.  1302.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosan- 
quet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  July  8,  read  a  paper  on 
*'  the  goin^  back  of  the  shadow  upon  the  Dial  of  Ahaz,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah." 


Ecclesiastical  History, 

"  The  Panegyric  of  that  Holy,  Apostolic,  and  Heaven- 
crowned  King,  Constantino  the  Great."  Composed  by  his  head 
Logothetes,  Constantine  Acropoliti.  Copied  from  MSS.,  and 
now  first  published  by  Constantine  Simon  ides.  London  :  Long- 
roan,  pp.  44.  The  author  of  this  panegyric  flourished  1161- 
1233.  The  MS.  was  found  at  Mount  Aihos,  December,  1851,  in  the 
library  of  Simon  Peter.  The  above  publication  embraces  the  Greek 
text  alone,  which  is  said  to  be  *^  remarkable  for  conciseness  and  ele- 
gance of  diction." 

Mrs.  William  Busk :  "  Mediaeval  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings, 

and  Crusaders;  or,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  from  A.D.  1125 
to  A.D.  1268."     Vol.  1,  8vo..  pp.  454. 

G.  H.  Harwood :  "  The  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism." 

244  pp. 
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Rev.  C.  Eingsley:  ^'Alexsndriii  and  ber  Sehools.*'    Fodr 

l«otiirea»    Edinbiifgh.    172  pp. 

•* **  Theodoreti  Episoopi  Oyri  EodefeiMliea  Hwtoriae  libri  qninqa* 

cam  Interpretaiione  Latinik  et  Annotationibtu  Uenrioi  Yalesii  Re* 
oensuit  Thos.  Gaisford* 

•^-^John  Le  Neve:  '^ Fasti  Eoclesite  Anglteans.^  A  calendar 
<A  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  England  and  Wales,  continued  to  the 
present  time,  by  T.  D.  Hardy.     3  vols.  8vo.    J.  H.  Parker. 

■  '  Nicolini's  *'  Histoiy  of  the  Jesuits,  their  Origin,  Doctrines, 
and  Designs,"  is  republished  in  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library. 

W.  Waterworth :  "  England  and  Rome ;  or,  the  Religious 

Gonneiion  between  Rome  and  the  Holy  See,  from  170  to  1684." 
8vo. 

^  A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Diffe^ 

ent  Countries  of  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  is  in  the  course 
of  preparation  by  F.  C.  Masringberd,  author  of  the  '*  History  of  the 
English  Reformation." 

^— *  **  Monasttcism.  The  Ancien  Riwle ;  a  Treatise  on  tb^  Mo- 
nastic Life."  Edited  and  translated  from  a  semi-Saxon  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  James  Morton,  B.D.  4to.  pp.  zzviiL  480« 
Oamden  Society,  London. 


Claasics  and  Philotogy, 

The  third  part  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Classica,"  published  by 

Whitaker,  contains  "  Herodotus."  2  vols.  8vo.  Edited,  with  a 
commentary,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley.  The  first  and  second  parts 
contained  **  Cicero's  Orations,"  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Maclean,  and  "  Horace," 
by  the  same. 

"  A  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Progressive  Exefcises 

to  every  Rule."  By  J.  Robert  Wolf,  Hebrew  tutor  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.    Bagster.     218  pp.     l2mo. 

*^  Arabic  Reading  Lessons :  Extracts  from  the  Koran,  and 

other  Sources,  with  the  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar."  By  the  Rev. 
K.  Davis,  F.R.S.    Bagster,     134  pp.     12mo. 

"  A  Philological   Grammar,   founded  upon   English,   and 

formed  by  a  Comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages."  By  W. 
Barnes,  B.D.    12mo. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenaeus,"  in 

the  translation  of  C.  D.  Yonge,  is  issued  in  Bohn's  Classical 
Library. 
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*•  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero,"  from  the 

German  of  R.  R.  Abeken.  Edited  by  Chas.  Meri^le.  Longman  ds 
Co. 

— —  "  Becker^s  Charicles,"  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  512 
pagcB. 

"  The  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,"  published 

at  Cambridge,  England,  begins  its  course  with  valuable  essays,  and  a 
Bcholar-like  spirit.  No.  I.  has  articles  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes ; 
on  Lucretius,  especially  his  atomic  theory ;  on  St.  Paul  and  Philo, 
1  Cor.  XV.  44-47,  and  Philo  de  Allegor.  Leg.  1,  12,  13  ;  on  the 
Dating  of  Ancient  History ;  on  the  Study  of  the  Bible  among  our 
Forefathers — Gildas,  Patrick,  Culumbanus,  Ac. ;  it  also  contains  a 
pretended  palimpsest  fragment  of  Cic  ro  de  Fato,  since  shown  to  be 

an   imposition No.  II.,  for  June:   The   Sophists  against 

Grote's  Advocacy  of  them  ;  the  Martyrdom  and  Commemoration  of 
St  Hippolytus,  a  valuable  account^  in  part  against  Dollinger*s 
treatise  ;  on  Pindar,  Greek  Tragic  Fragments,  Schneidewin's  (Edipua 
Rex  ;  on  the  Classical  Authorities  for  Ancient  Art ;  on  a  Litany  used 
in  the  English  Church  in  the  Tenth  Century ;  on  an  Ancient  Irish 
MS.  of  the  Te  Deum  ;  with  full  notices  of  the  conteots  of  European 
journals. 


UNITED   BTATSB. 

The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexanler,  D,D,,  First  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  By  James  W.  Alex- 
ander, D.D.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1854. 

We  hoped  to  have  given  an  extended  notice  of  this  delightful 
memoir  in  our  present  number.  We  should  have  done  so,  how- 
ever, with  materials  derived  from  the  work  itself^  and  we  should 
hardly  have  known  what  to  omit — so  naturally  is  the  cliaracter 
unfolded  through  the  successive  phases  of  the  CHrnest  inquirer  after 
God,  the  confirmed  dinciple,  the  devoted  and  disinterested  young 
preacher  and  missionary,  the  pastor  and  theological  professor.  We 
hope  the  picture  may  be  long  and  widely  presented  to  the  minds  of 
the  ministry  of  our  country.  From  the  SHUie  press  and  the  same 
exwUent  author,  we  have  a  fourth  edition  of  "Consolation,  in  dis- 
courses on  select  topics,  addressed  to  the  suffering  people  of  Goir — a 
rich  exposition  of  the  divine  themes  of  which  it  treats. 
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The  Lift  ani  EpUtles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybearo, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Re?.  S. 
S.  Howson,  MA.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liver- 
pool. In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Charles  Soribner,  146  Nas- 
sau street     1854. 

Sacred  criticism  has  not  a  nobler  task  than  that  of  opening  and 
working  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  spiritual  wealth,  "The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  The  authors  of  this  work  hnve  attempted  to 
do  this  by  presenting  '^  a  living  picture  of  SL  Paul  himself,  and  of 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded."  To  bring  before 
the  mind  this  ^Miving  picture  of  St.  PauPs  career,  much  more  is 
necessary  than  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  even 
where  it  is  fullest  Every  step  of  his  course  brings  us  into  contact 
with  some  new  phase  of  ancient  life,  unfamiliar  to  our  modern  ex- 
perience, and  upon  which  we  must  throw  light  from  other  sources, 
if  we  wish  it  to  form  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  We  must 
realize  the  position  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Tarsus,  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  the  son  of  such  a  family  would  receive  in  his  Hebrew 
home,  or  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  riper  youth  '  at 

the  feet  of  Gamalier  in  Jerusalem We  should  have  a  clear 

view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time,  and  especially  of 
its  system  in  the  provinces  ;  we  should  also  understand  the  political 
position  of  the  Jews  of  the  *  dispersion  ;*  we  should  be  (so  to  speak) 
hearers  in  their  synagogues ;  we  should  be  students  in  their  Rab- 
binical theology.  And  as  we  follow  the  Apostle  in  the  different 
Bt(igo8  of  his  varied  and  adventurous  career,  we  must  strive  con- 
tinually to  bring  out  in  their  true  brightness  the  half-effaced  forms 
and  coloring  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  acts ;  and  while  he  *■  becomes 
all  things  to  all  men,'  that  by  all  means  he  might  save  some,*  we 
must  form  to  ourselves  a  living  likeness  of  the  things  and  of  the 
men  among  which  he  moved,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his  work. 
We  must  study  Christianity  rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism, 
we  must  realize  the  position  of  its  early  churches,  we  must 
listen  to  the  strife  of  their  schismatic  parties,  we  must  study 
the  character  of  the  early  heresies,  we  must  trace  the  extent  to 
which  Greek  philosophy,  Jewish  formalism,  and  eastern  superstition 
blended  their  tainting  influence  with  the  pure  leaven,  &q.  To 
understand  St  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which 
he  visited,  the  character  of  the  Greek  and  lioman  civilization,  the 
points  of  intersection  between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and 
^e  Scriptural  narrative,  the  social  organization  and  gradation  of 
^cs,  the  position  of  women — to  whom  he  especially  refers  in  many 
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of  his  letters — the  relations  between  parents  and  children,  slaves 
and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  the  quality  and  influence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  religions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  denounces  with  such 
indignant  scorn,  the  public  amusements  of  the  peojile,  the  operation 
of  the  Roman  law,  ....  the  courts,  ....  the  magistrates,  .... 
the  legionary  soldiers,  ....  the  roads,  ....  the  course  of  com- 
merce, ....  the  character  of  that  imperfect  navigation  by  which 
his  life  was  so  many  times  endangered."  It  will  be  seen,  then,  how 
well  the  learned  authors  have  prospected  the  mine  they  were  to 
work.  And  their  execution  is  answerable.  They  have  really 
brought  a  wondrous  affluence  of  illustration  from  history,  antiquities, 
literature,  and  art,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  contribute  to  the 
clearness,  coherence,  and  animation  of  the  writings  of  the  great 
Apostle.  They  have  sometimes  drawn  upon  fancy,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  fancy  sobered  and  guided  by  religious  faith  and  reverence.  As 
examples  of  lively  and  graphic  delineation,  see  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  the  vision  of  Troas,  the  scene  in  the  jail  at  I^hilippi,  the 
approach  to  Rome.  The  weakest  place  in  the  book  is  that  in 
which  (p.  432  sq.)  the  writers  attempt  to  make  out  ej)iscopal  suc- 
cession to  the  Apostles.  Here  (as  was  to  be  expected)  all  is 
mere  postulate  and  supposition.  Their  own  full  admission  that  the 
terms  Overseers  and  Elders,  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  "  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament  as  equivalent,*'  and  that  '*  the  presbyters  of  each 
particular  society  were  cxj-ordinate  with  one  another,"  entirely  de- 
stroys the  basis  for  such  a  theory.  After  that  admission,  it  can  only 
be  made  out  on  the  papal  theory  of  tradition,  or  the  philoso- 
phico  papal  theory  of  "  development.'*  But  the  book  is  gene- 
rally characterized  by  great  candor  and  fairness.  We  are  glad 
to  find,  too,  that  the  solid  facts  and  verities  of  the  gospel  are 
not  subjected  to  the  menstruum  of  religionsjyhilosophie^  and  turned 
into  myth?*,  ecstatic  impressions,  optical  illusions,  and  the  like.  The 
vision  of  Saul  was  a  real  vision,  a  "  direct  perception  of  the  visible 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  New  Testament  writers  were  really 
inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  demoniacs  were  really  possessed  of 
the  devil.  It  is  a  charming,  as  well  as  a  very  instructive  and  edify- 
ing book.  The  authors  deserve  well  of  the  whole  church  for  their 
learned  labor ;  and  Mr.  Scribner  has  our  warm  thanks  for  bringing 
it  out  in  so  attractive  a  form  (illustrationa  and  all),  and  at  so  very 
moderate  a  price.  Chrysostom  says,  in  his  homily  on  Priscilla 
and  Aquila,  "Thoumayest  have  the  great  apostle  a  guest  at  thy 
house,  and  a  companion  at  thy  side,  by  having  his  writings  at  thy 
board  and  in  thine  heart."    Thia  book  performs  the  invaluable  office 
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of  rendering  him  more  fully  intelligible  to  us.  We  hope  that  rich 
brethren  who  understand  the  vise}  liberality  of  giving  books  to 
ministers  (and  we  know  of  such),  will  make  large  use  of  this. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  cause  of  edu*  ation  in  our  country,  that  ao 
laige  a  proportion  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  American  press  is  in  the 
form  of  editions  of  the  ancient  classics  adapted  to  School  and  Col- 
lege use.  The  large  demand  for  such  works  shows  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  classical  learning.  While  a  widely  organized  and 
determined  movement  is  in  progress  in  Europe  (led  on  by  the 
Jesuits,  once  the  masters  of  classical  learning  and  criticiam)  to 
exclude  the  classics  entirely  from  education,  as  harmful  to  morals, 
and,  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  they  implant,  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society ;  here,  in  the  moral  and  law-Ioving  community  of  the 
United  States,  the  free  choice  of  the  people  is  giving  them  more  and 
more  prominence  in  our  system  of  education.  The  famous  ^  Letties 
sur  le  Paganisme  dans  TEducation,"  par  M.  PAbbe  Gaume,  Paris, 
1862,  compared  with  Chancellor  Tappan^s  "  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  I  niversity  of  Michigan''  (1853),  and  Dr.  Thomwell's 
^  Letter  to  His  Exot^llency  Gov.  Manning,  on  Public  Instruction  in 
South  Carolina''  (1853),  present  the  genius  and  tendencies  of  the 
two  systems  in  the  strongest  contrast  Both  these  admirable  pro- 
ductions insist  on  a  liberal  and  thorough  classical  tuition  as  essential 
to  the  full  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  free  and  Christian 
people.  A  style  of  annotation  is  forming,  too,  strongly  impressed 
with  the  thorough  and  practical  genius  of  our  people.  Our  American 
editions  of  "  School  and  College  Classics"  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  old  world.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  amendment  and  advance.  Liberal  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian illustration,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  recent  editions  of 
Saupe  (imported  by  Garrigue  &  Christern),  might  with  great  ad- 
vantage bo  introduced.  '^  Examination  Questions,"  like  those  in  the 
best  English  editions,  would  be  a  most  valuable  aid  both  to  teachers 
and  scholars.  And  why  should  the  ethical  side  of  classical  literature, 
both  in  the  way  of  coincidence  and  contrast  with  Christianity,  be  so 
little  heeded,  or  glanced  at  so  rarely  and  timidly?  Books  are 
instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  also  of 
the  imagination,  affections,  and  conscience  of  the  pupil.  Much  can 
so  be  gathered  of  moral  truth  and  practical  wisdom.  You  thus  lead 
your  pupil,  step  by  step,  to  a  higher  cultivation.  Suppose  Greek 
and  Latin  were  taught  in  this  way.  They  would  then  no  longer  be 
voted  bores,  nor  would  students  ask  of  what  use  are  such  studies  f 
The  good  teacher  selects  passages  most  suggestive  of  the  beautiful, 
the  sublime,  the  just,  the  holy,  and  comments  upon  them  in  such 
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wise,  tbaty  to  use  Milton^s  words,  ''his  pupik  will  be  stirred  up  with 
the  love  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue.  Above  all,  let 
not  the  moral  sensibilities  be  overlooked/'  (Bishop  Potter's  Address 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
1853.)     If  these  are  good  hints  for  teachers,  why  not  for  annotatorsf 

Among  the  works  of  this  description,  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
tons  (the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  whose  editions  are  an  honor  to 
American  typography),  we  notice  the  following : — 

Quintus  Curtius  Rufus;  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  edited  and  illustrated,  with  English  notes,  by  Wm.  Henry 
Crosby,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  Literature  in 
Butgers  College.    Appleton  d?  Co.,  New  York  and  London  :  1854. 

This  book  affords  gratifying  proof  that  Professor  Crosby  is  improv- 
ing his  literary  leisure,  and  rendering  his  mature  scholarship  and 
experience  as  a  professor  of  classical  literature,  available  in  the  work 
of  education.  The  professor^s  chair  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
annotator's  table.  No  one  so  well  knows  the  wants  and  difficulties 
of  the  young  mind,  or  is  so  competent  to  meet  and  relieve  them,  as 
he  who  has  encountered  them  in  the  actual  process  of  instruction. 
Wc;  who  knew  Professor  Crosby  for  years  as  an  accomplished  and 
successful  teacher,  heartily  bid  him  welcome  in  his  career  of  classical 
editor ;  the  more  so  as  his  "  Curtius^'  is  an  addition  to  our  stock  of 
classical  text-books.  The  sprightly,  ornate,  and  romantic  Curtius  ' 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  ^*  In  con- 
junction with  Arrian,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  Curtius  is  the  main 
source  whence  are  derived  all  those  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  great 
Macedonian  conqueror,  which  excited  our  imagination — perhaps 
stimulated  our  ambition — in  the  days  of  youth.  His  youthful  cou- 
rage in  taming  Bucephalus,  his  ready  boldness  in  severing  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  with  his  good  sword,  his  fortitude  in  draining  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  received  from  the  hands  of  a  physician  against  whose 
treachery  he  had  been  warned,  his  acts  of  romantic  daring,  his  mag- 
nanimity to  his  captives,  his  self-denial  in  scenes  of  temptation — all 
these,  together  with  his  oft-quoted  sayings,  render  this  history  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  of  the  classics."  A  vete- 
ran tutor  (Dr.  Paley)  used  to  say  that  he  found  it  much  harder  to 
excite  the  interest  of  his  pupils  than  to  8olve  their  difficulties.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  writer  as  Curtius  into  our  course  of  classical 
study  (who,  like  Voltaire,  evidently  wrote  his  history  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  read),  would  happily  serve  the  first  of  these  aims.  "In 
England,  and  especially  on  the  Continent^  his  history  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  classical  instructors.*^ 

"  The  Works  of  Horace,  with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
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and  Colleges.**  By  J.  L.  Lincoln,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Brown  University.  1  vol.  12mo.  Appleton  &  Ca 
The  text  is  that  of  Orelli,  in  the  edition  of  1843,  Prof.  Baehr, 
of  Heidelberg,  says,  *'  this  edition  of  Horace  may  serve  as  a  sign  of 
progress  in  tiiis  department  of  study.  In  respect  to  the  text,  all  the 
demands  which  could  be  made  of  the  editors  are  fully  met ;  and  yet 
the  limits  observed  which  are  necessary  in  a  school  edition.  The 
Introduction  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Horace,  with  a  critique  on 
his  writings,  which  is,  in  our  view,  entirely  satisfactory.  The  expla- 
nations of  the  poet^s  words  commend  themselves  by  a  compressed 
brevity,  which  limits  itself  to  what  is  most  essential.  The  entire  out* 
ward  execution  of  the  work  merits  special  and  thankful  acknowledge 
ment" 

"  Herodoti  Orientalia  Antiquiora;"  comprising  such  portions  of 
Herodotus  as  give  a  connected  history  of  the  East,  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  and  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  Great  By  Herman  M.  John- 
son, D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature  in  Dickin- 
son College.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament,  Being  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Theological  Students,  King's 
College,  London.  By  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  dec  Redfield,  110  and  112 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Zeno,  it  was  noticed  that  a  great  deal  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  is  disclosed  in  the  derivations  and  dis- 
tinctions of  words.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ^  divine  philoso- 
phy" of  Christianity,  which  is  revealed  in  "  words  of  life."  The 
expansion  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  richer  and  deeper  mean- 
ing its  words  assumed  when  the  truth,  life,  and  culture  of  the 
gospel  was  infused  into  them,  are  finely  unfolded  in  this  work.  Arch- 
deacon Trench  has  the  rare  faculty  of  making  etymology  and  verbal 
criticism  a  charming  study.  We  have  witnessed  the  eager  interest 
which  his  book  on  "The  Study  of  Words"  awakened  in  young 
minds.  The  volume  before  us  would  be  a  capital  book  to  put,  as 
a  «rap6p7ov,  into  the  hands  of  theological  students,  and  of  more 
advanced  and  thoughtful  students  in  colleges. 

Mr.  Redfield  has  also  published  "The  Russian  Shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the 
Country  of  the  Cossacks."  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  author  of  "A 
Journey  to  Nepaul."  Fourth  edition,  12mo.,  cloth,  two  maps,  and 
eighteen  cuts.  This  work  has  been  notioed  above  in  our  article  on 
the  Crimea. 
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Art.  I. — The  Old  Family  Biblb  ;  or,  The  Bible  the 
Book  of  the  Rage. 

Among  time-hallowed  customs  there  is  none  more  touching 
or  more  instructive  than  that  which  employs  the  blank 
leaves  of  the  Sacred  Volume  for  family  genealogical  records. 
By  none  has  it  been  held  with  more  religious  care  than  our 
own  ancestors.  And  here,  too,  our  Dutch  and  Puritan 
fathers  present  a  striking  resemblance — the  more  striking 
on  account  of  their  many  social,  and  national,  and  ecclesi- 
astical differences.  Amid  all  diversity  of  language  and 
appearance,  the  old  English  copy  of  King  James's  Bible, 
imported  from  the  motherland,  with  all  the  marks  of 
English  royalty  on  its  title-page,  and  the  ponderous  volume, 
with  its  antique  silver  clasps,  from  the  presses  of  Leyden  or 
Amsterdam,  do  yet  furnish  one  chapter  which  the  children 
of  either  tongue  find  but  little  difficulty  in  translating.  It 
is  a  chapter  of  names,  and  dates,  and  ages,  very  much  like 
many  that  are  contained  among  the  authentic  records  of  the 
volume  itself.  In  some  old  Bibles  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  genealogical  record  carried  back  for  centuries.  In 
that  consecrated  place,  between  the  Old  and  New  Covenant, 
we  have  first  given  (in  that  quaint  old  style  of  reverence 
which  acknowledges  religion  to  be  the  ground  of  the  pure 
domestic  relation),  a  statement  of  the  births,  and  entrance 
into  ^'  holy  matrimony,''  of  the  oldest  recorded  progenitors  ; 
itself,  in  all  probability,  a  record  transplanted  from  the 
younger  dates  of  some  still  more  ancient  document  which 
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had  grown  too  large  for  the  hallowed  Bpaee  assigned  to  it. 
Then  follow  the  numerous  descendants, — the  births,  the 
marriages,  the  deaths,  until  the  living  branches,  perhaps, 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  who  have  long  since 
"  been  gathered  to  the  congregation  of  the  fathers." 

And  thus  it  becomes,  emphatically,  the  old  family  Bibk^ 
the  inalienable  family  Bible/>which  no  circumstances,  short 
of  the  most  extreme  necessity,  must  allow  to  pass  out  of  the 
family  line,  and  whose  ownership  and  possession  are  counted 
of  highest  value  by  the  fortunate  descendants  into  whose 
hands  the  precious  relic  has  come  down.  But  there  is  a 
higher  sense,  a  wider  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  a  no  less 
literal  sense,  in  which  the  term  can  be  employed.  As  the 
inserted  record  to  the  single  family  and  its  immediate  de- 
scendants, so  is  the  book  itself  to  the  human  race.  It  is 
the  family  book  oft/ie  children  of  Adam.  This  is  the  deeper 
significance  the  term  must  carry  to  every  one  who  has  a 
right  view  of  our  dependence  on  revelation  for  all  that 
higher  knowledge  which  relates  to  our  origin,  our  true  aim 
of  life,  our  physical  as  well  as  moral  destiny,  our  true  dig- 
nity in  the  scale  of  animated  and  rational  being.  In  the 
highest,  as  well  as  in  the  most  literal  sense,  may  the  Bible 
be  called  the  book  which  contains  the  record  of  our  birth; 
which  reveals  to  us  our  kindred  ;  which  furnishes  the  evi- 
dence of  our  glorious  descent^  and  of  our  forfeited  yet 
recoverable  title  to  "  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  never  away.'' 

The  custom  of  keeping  family  records  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  the  Bible  may  have  had  its  origin  partly  in  conve- 
nience, when  the  sacred  volume  was,  perhaps,  the  one  and 
only  book  of  the  household  ;  but  there  was  also,  doubtless, 
for  it  a  higher  reason  and  a  higher  feeling.  It  was  felt 
to  be  peculiarly  appropriate,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Bible 
itself  is  so  pre-eminently  a  book  of  genealogies.  It  opens 
with  Genesis — "  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  the  grand  series  of  natural  and  supernatural  births^ 
which  constitute  the  creative  period,  the  great  days  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  Then  is  there  recorded  the 
birthday  of  the  human  race.  Adam  is  born  in  the  image 
of  Ood ;  through  the  divine  in-breathing  he  becomes  a 
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living  soul.  We  have  next  the  Genesis  of  the  female 
nature  ;  not  even  here  a  distinct  development,  or  a  separate 
creation,  but  a  traduction^  although  a  supernatural  one,  or 
effected  by  supernatural  means,  from  a  previous  human  life 
already  originated.  Then  come  the  pages  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world.  A  separate  leaf  is  set  apart  for  a  brief 
mention  of  a  few  names  and  births  in  the  line  of  the  lost 
first-born,  who  has  gone  with  his  descendants  to  the  land 
of  the  outcast.  The  murderer  who  brought  so  early  a  stain 
upon  the  family  honor,  is  thus  barely,  though  touchingly 
remembered  ;  and  then  the  record  takes  up  the  younger 
branch,  in  which,  as  in  after  times,  descends  the  blessing 
and  the  inheritance.  The  line  of  Seth  is  carried  across  the 
mighty  flood,  and  continued  in  the  genealogies  of  Noah  and 
his  sons.  The  diverging  ethnological  streams  are  briefly 
traced,  until  their  various  directions  enable  us  to  fill  up  the 
chart  of  the  world.  In  one  chapter— that  wondrous  tenth 
of  Genesis — every  leading  family  on  earth  may  find  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  that  stands  at  the  head  of  its  genear 
logical  roll.  How  vivid  the  outline  panorama  it  presents 
of  the  world's  early  migrations !  The  sons  of  Tiras  are 
already  on  their  way  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus— the  Ox- 
ford, or  ox-passage,  so  famous  in  the  early  days  as  the  great 
crossing-place  of  the  roving  nomads  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Javan,  or  Ion,  is  pioneering  in  Ionia,  whilst  his 
sons,  Elisha,  Kittim,  Tarshish,  and  Dodanim,  are  hastening 
on  to  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Meshechi 
and  Gog,  and  Magog,  are  wending  their  way  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  to  those  northern  regions  where 
their  descendants  were  afterwards  called  Goths,  and  still 
preserve  the  other  ancestral  name  in  the  modern  Muscovites, 
The  sons  of  Ham  are  already  in  Egypt,  whence  the  swelling 
populations  of  their  numerous  progeny  are  already  starting 
off  in  various  directions  for  the  vast  wilds  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.  Ashur  has  pitched  his  tents  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Gomer,  with  his  sons  Biphath  and  To- 
garmah,  are  on  their  march  to  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians. 
Some  of  them  have  just  reached  that  fertile  peninsula,  now 
desolated  by  the  destructive  energies  of  modern  warfare, 
yet  still  retaining  the  rooMetters  of  its  ancient  name,  as 
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Aougb  in  derisiye  testimony  of  the  world's  progress  for  the 
past  five  thousand  years.  Others  of  this  numerous  class 
are  penetrating  the  forests  of  middle  and  northern  Europe, 
where  Gomer  and  Togarmah  still  survive  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gfywir,  Kymr^  Cymric  Cimri,  Cumbri,  Camhriy  or 
eren  the  Germani  of  comparatively  modern  times. 

So  much  for  the  branches  who  have  left  the  old  homestead 
for  distant  lands ;  and  then  the  old  fSamily  record  turns  to 
its  more  appropriate  office  of  tracing  the  line  of  that  chosen 
race  in  whose  possession  it  remained,  and  to  whose  care  the 
precious  document  owes  its  preservation,  amid  all  the  con- 
fusion of  the  world's  migrations,  and  all  the  oblivions  of  its 
early  history.  We  come  back  to  follow  out  the  elect  people, 
— ^^  the  family  in  whom  all  the  nd^lions  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
bleesed,"  and  through  whom  they  are  all  at  last,  and  after  all 
their  wanderings,  to  be  gathered  to  the  one  homestead  of 
the  church,  to  the  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd  of  our 
redeemed  race.  How  carefully  the  genealogy  of  this  line 
is  given,  no  reader  of  the  Bible  need  be  told.  Dry  as  such 
records  may  seem,  and  much  as  we  may  be  tempted  to  com- 
plain of  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  books  of  revelation, 
they  have  indeed  a  rich  significance.  It  shows  the  honor 
which  God  has  put  upon  the  ideas  of  consanguinity,  of 
kindred  blood,  of  the  family  relation,  and  of  national  affini- 
ties as  built  upon  and  rising  out  of  them.  It  has,  moreover, 
a  spiritual  sense, — not  such  a  one  as  the  trifling  mystic  would 
get  from  his  absurd  "  Dictionary  of  Correspondencies,"  but 
the  rich  spiritual  sense  which  the  Saviour  pointed  out  when 
reasoning  with  the  faith-lacking  Sadducee.  "  The  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob," — "  He  is  not  the  God  o 
the  dead  but  of  the  living."  In  these  literal  genealogies,  so 
distasteful  to  the  sceptic  or  the  pseudo-spiritualist,  there  is 
presented  in  one  of  its  most  interesting  aspects  the  evidence 
of  the  divine  care  for  our  race,  and  the  divine  appreciation 
of  human  nature.  No  such  account  would  have  been  taken, 
no  such  record  would  have  been  kept  of  beings  who  had  come 
and  gone  like  fleeting  shadows,  or  like  rising  bubbles  on  the 
frothy  stream  of  a  worthless  and  aimless  existence. 

"  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."    Some 
cannot  find  the  idea  of  a  future  life  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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We  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  in  every  expres- 
sion of  care  for  "  the  chosen  people,"  in  every  declaration  of 
divine  interest  in  the  genealop^ical  dead  who  hat^  been 
gathered  to  "  the  congregation  of  the  fathers."  For  "  they 
still  lived  unto  him,"  or  in  God's  sight.  The  names  in  that 
sacred  list  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  other  similar  memorials, 
were  not  those  of  departed  nonentities.  They  "  lived  unto 
Him  ;"  and,  it  might  also  be  said,  they  still  lived  for  their 
race.  The  great  stream  of  hnman  life  had  passed  on,  but 
they  still  had  a  real,  and  vital,  and  not  merely  verbal,  part, 
in  its  ever  flowing  continuity. 

Even  if  there  were  in  the  Old  Testament  no  direct  decla- 
rations of  a  life  to  come,  yet  any  genealogy  in  Numbers,  or 
Joshua,  or  Nehemiah,  would  be  enough  to  refute  the  anti- 
christian  theory  of  Warburton  and  Whately.  "  Does  God 
care  for  oxen?"  No,  says  the  mystic— the  Scripture  which 
seems  to  assert  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystical,  or  allegorical, 
or  cabalistical  sense.  But  such  is  not  the  Apostles'  reason- 
ing. His  is  the  argument  d  fortiori.  God  does  care  for 
oxen  ;  he  has  revealed  it  to  us  in  the  command  not  to 
"  muzzle  them  when  they  are  treading  out  the  corn."  God 
does  care  for  oxen  ;  but  how  mtich  more  then  for  the  earthly 
subsistence  of  his  servants  ?  And  so  to  carry  out  the  idea,  if 
he  has  taken  such  pains  to  set  forth  the  earthly  genealogical 
record  of  his  people,  what  an  evidence  to  the  believing  soul 
did  this  constantly  furnish  of  the  higher  spiritual  record,  or 
the  "  Book  of  Life  "  which  had  been  kept  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  **  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of 
the  living." 

Nor  in  retrospection  only  was  there  this  manifestation  of 
the  divine  interest  in  the  continuity  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  care  to  set  it  forth  for  the  knowledge  of  the  flowing 
generations.  The  genealogical  tables  had  a  prophetic  as 
well  as  an  historic  bearing.  They  not  only  looked  back  to 
the  past,  but  forward  to  the  great  purpose  of  human  redemp- 
tion. Nothing  had  a  more  direct  bearing  on  this  than  the 
constant  preservation  of  the  great  idea  of  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  human  family.  Hence,  as  the  Bible  history 
speeds  on,  generation  after  generation,  we  find  ever  manifest- 
ing itself  this  peculiar  trait.    The  Scripture  is  ever  g^ealo- 
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giring.  The  kingly  and  priesUy  lines  of  Israel  are  carried 
out,  until  they  both  nnite  in  Him,  who  although  in  one 
aspect  of  his  being  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  nngenealogiied 
''  order  of  Melchisedek/'  yet  in  his  human  life  was  "  bom  of  a 
woman,"  of  the  "  seed  of  Darid,"  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  son  of 
Judah,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  son  of 
Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  Ood. 

Thus  the  New  Testament  opens  like  the  Old.  It  too  be- 
gins with  a  genesis  or  genealogy.  Matthew  gives  us  *'  the 
Book  of  the  Generations  of  Jesus  Christ,''  of  Christ  "  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh."  The  rapt  and  mystic  John,  as  some 
would  style  him,  commences  with  the  eternal  birth  of  his 
diyinity ;  the  eternal  generation  of  the  First  Bom  before 
all  creation,  and  who,  by  his  assumption  of  our  nature,  be- 
came the  fountain  of  a  new  life,  the  regenerative  as  well  as 
moral  head  of  a  new  humanity.  This  parallel  between 
Christ  and  Adam  is  the  key  to  the  whole  scriptural  anthro- 
pology. Its  importance  is  shown,  not  only  by  its  promi- 
nence in  the  Bible,  but  by  the  course  of  those  who  reject  it 
Men  may  talk  of  "  the  triune  God,'^  and  thus  actually  de- 
ceive the  simple,  when  they  have  only  a  trinity  of  notions, 
a  metaphysical  ideality.  Their  Christ  is  not  Christ  cruci- 
fied. The  distinctive  feature  of  their  scheme  is  the  entire 
absence  of  the  cross — ^both  the  word  and  the  idea.  The  lat- 
ter will  never  harmonize  with  their  doctrine  of  a  pantheistic 
progress,  in  which  Christ  and  the  Church  are  as  much 
developments  as  any  of  the  epochs  in  geology  or  history. 
The  former  will  never  fit  into  their  dialect.  It  is  the  word 
which  they  all  avoid,  because  it  is  the  exorcising  test  of 
their  theosopfay.  It  is  the  word  which  the  school  of  Hegel 
can  no  more  endure  than  could  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  or  the 
magicians  of  Ephesus. 

And  so  also  in  regard  to  the  other  term  of  the  parallel. 

The  collective,  or  ideal  Adam,  is  ever  held  by  those  who 

have  most  to  say  of  the  ideal  Christ.      They  who  maintain 

that  Christianity  is  a  development  of  humanity,  can  feel  no 

difficulty ,«and  really  have  no  difficulty,  in  r^arding  humanify 

'^elf  a  development  from  some  lower  stage  of  progress. 

^  the  jargon  of  the  pseudo-spiritualist,  whilst  his  more 

9ut  and  more  honest  infidel  ally  laughs  to  scorn  the 
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whole  matter.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  we  prefer 
the  position  of  Angnste  Comte  and  his  followers,  to  that  of 
Hegel,  or  Morell,  or  Cousin  even,  or  of  one  whose  published 
address  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  commendation  in  not 
a  few  of  our  religious  newspapers.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be 
said,  we  know  just  where  to  find  them.  Their  ground  is 
narrow,  indeed,  but  well  marked  out,  and  the  roads  that 
lead  from  it  and  to  it  are  not  easily  mistaken.  They,  too, 
understand  well  who  are  their  real  adversaries,  and  who 
are  ultimately  their  certain  allies.  They  rightly  and 
rationally  ignore  all  this  middle  region  of  cloud-land,  as  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  field  of  "  exact  science,"  or  "  posi- 
tive philosophy."  With  them,  positive  revelation  is  a  posi- 
tive idea,  and  may  be  positive  truth.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
hope  of  their  conversion.  To  the  "  intuitional  idealism  " 
of  the  other  school,  if  they  would  be  consistent  in  their 
reasoning,  an  outward  or  objective  revelation  is  a  thing  im- 
possible— it  can  only  be  made  to  "  the  divine  in  man,"  and 
this  can  only  bear  witness  to  itself  as  progressively  deve- 
loped in  nature  and  history.  Hence,  the  position  of  the 
"  positivists  "  in  respect  to  the  transcendental  sect,  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  demons  who  were  exorcised  by  the 
Seven  Sons  of  Sceva.  When  charged  by  our  vaunting 
spiritualists  with  "atheism"  and  a  '* soulless  materialism/' 
or  the  "  sensualism  "  of  the  contemned  and  much  misunder- 
Bcood  "  eighteenth  century,"  they  may  reply — "  *  Jesus  we 
know,  and  Paul  we  know,  but  who  are  ye  ? '  Sacred  words 
indeed  ye  use,  but  their  power  is  gone."  The  evil  spirit  will 
never  come  out  of  humanity  at  the  bidding  of  this  philoso- 
phy, and  the  reason  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures.  It  lac^s  the  great  word  of  adjuration. 
It  has  no  cross,  no  Christ  crucified,  no  repentance,  no  hu- 
mility, no  fallen  Adam,  no  atoning  Saviour.  It  therefore 
lacks  the  first  step  of  any  real  progress. 

But  we  are  trespassing  on  ground  too  sacred,  and  wan- 
dering too  far  from  our  main  subject.  We  have  barely 
alluded  to  these  topics  to  show  the  deep  importance  the 
Scriptures  attach  to  our  genealogical,  as  connected  with  our 
redemptive  unity,  and  the  emptiness  of  any  theology,  how- 
ever apparently,  orthodox  and  even  evangelical  the  languaice 
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it  employs,  that  does  not  make  the  one  common  fall  in 
Adam — that  real  historical _/atf  the  Bible  speaks  of,  and  not 
a  disguised  progress — the  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  restora- 
tion by  Christ.  *' Through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world  '"  ''  through  one  man  also  came  life."  Hence  the  un- 
speakable interest  of  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  human  race.  Without  it,  sin  is  but  ''  imita- 
tion," as  the  "  Pelagians  say  ;"  righteousness  is  but  *'  moral 
suasion,"  whilst  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  re- 
demption, are  only  fine  sounding  words,  employed  as  the 
deceptive  medium  of  truths  no  higher  than  can  be  found 
modestly  given  in  Epictetus,  and  actually  lower  than  much 
that  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  ethics  of  Plato. 

In  the  presence  of  an  idea  so  all-pervading,  it  would  be 
enough  that  the  Bible  made  no  mention  of  separate  races. 
It  would  be  enough  that  its  ethics,  its  history,  its  doctrine  of 
providence,  and  its  doctrine  of  redemption,  would  be  all 
unharmonized  by  the  bare  supposition  of  generic  diversity. 
But  we  have  something  more  positive  than  this.  If  the  fact 
can  be  stated  in  language,  then  the  Scriptures  expre&«ly 
teach,  that  there  is  but  one  human  race,  springing  from  one 
common  ancestor,  antecedent  to  whom  ''  there  was  no  man  to 
till  the  earth."  Unlike  the  geological  issue,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  a  more  limited  or  expanded  interpretation  of 
certain  terms,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  idea,  the 
question  here  is  simply  one  of  direct  afl&rmation  or  denial, 
of  positive  truth  or  falsehood.  We  regard  the  assumption, 
that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  one  man, 
and  the  one  woman,  is  to  be  taken  mythically  for  a  people, 
or  a  number  of  peoples,  as  too  absurd  for  serious  refutation. 
It  never  was  resorted  to  exce{)t  by  some  crazy  mystic,  who 
would,  at  any  time,  surrender  the  whole  literal  Scripture  to 
the  infidel  for  the  sake  of  his  pretended  spiritual  sense,  the 
.  more  cherished  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity  and  inco- 
herence ;  or  by  the  trifling  sciolist  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  Bible,  picks  up  some  cast-off  interpretation  of  the  kind 
as  a  fancied  peace-offering  to  the  religious  community. 
But  is  there  nothing  mythical  in  the  Bible,  nothing 
1,  nothing  figurative  or  symbolical?  Most  certainly 
186  styles  of  writing  are  in  the  Scriptures,  and  a 
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rational  criticisiB — (rational  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
living  and  spiritual)— finds  no  great  difficulty  in  determining 
their  characteristics  and  their  places.  The  author  of  the 
written  revelation  has  not  left  us  here  without  a  witness 
and  a  guide.  We  can  distinguish  what  is  poetical,  what  is 
symbolical,  what  is  allegorical.  When  instruction  is  to  be 
conveyed  in  these  ways,  the  style  immediately  puts  on  the 
corresponding  character.  The  honest  and  intelligent  reader, 
who  has  no  cabala  to  maintain,  nor  any  anti-biblical  theory 
to  support,  knows  very  well  when  he  eomes  to  that  poetic 
diction  whose  aim  is  emotion  rather  than  knowledge^  and 
which,  in  all  languages,  takes  to  itself  some  degree  of  regu« 
lative  rhythm,  either  in  the  words,  or  in  the  harmoniously 
arranged  imagery  of  the  thought.  But  here,  in  this  account 
of  the  human  origin,  he  discovers  nothing  of  the  kind.  There 
is  no  poetry,  unless  the  highest  sublimity  in  the  fact  and 
idea  is  ever  to  be  called  by  that  name.  Neither  has  he  any 
great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  mythical.  Without  the  aid 
of  German  criticism,  he  knows  it  at  once  by  its  legendary 
aspect,  by  that  want  of  unity,  proportion,  and  coherency  in 
the  apparent  facts  or  fictions,  which  shows  him  that  they 
are  not  employed  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  or  their  own 
literal  truth,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  some  idea.  He  knows, 
too,  when  he  comes  to  that  personification  of  inanimate  or 
irrational  being  that  enters  into  the  symbolical.  Though 
he  may  oot  be  able  to  interpret,  yet  the  commonest  reader, 
if  he  be  possessed  of  common  intelligence,  needs  no  one 
to  tell  him  when  he  meets  with  this  style  in  Ezekiel,  or 
Daniel,  or  the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  He  cannot  be  brought 
to  believe  the  paradox  that  God  has  made  Revelation  a 
blank,  by  shutting  it  up  in  a  cabalistic  cypher,  whose  key  is 
contained  in  a  cabalistic  ark,  that  can  only  be  opened  by 
another  key  concealed  in  like  manner,  and  so  on,  ad  in- 
finitum. 

We  may,  indeed,  believe  in  a  spiritual  sense  for  the 
spiritually  minded ;  but  here  is  the  grand  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  vapid  nonsense  of  the  mystic  or  the  idealist. 
The  true  spiritual  sense,  instead  of  being  concealed  under 
the  letter,  ever  overflows  and  mounts  above  it ;  whilst  by 
virtue  of  this  vitalizing  presence,  the  letter  itself  even  in  its 
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nost  literal  details  of  fact,  contains  for  the  right  feeling 
and  right  minded,  a  power  of  emotion,  of  which  no  cabala, 
or  frigid  theory  of  correspondence,  could  ever  give  the  least 
experience.  Thns  is  it  with  the  driest  of  the  genealc^es, 
when  there  goes  along  the  thought  that  through  them  we  are 
tracing  down  the  life  that  flowed  at  length  in  the  human 
body  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

Thus,  too,  in  his  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  Christ  saw 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  spiritual  sense 
that  is  either  mystical  or  mythical,  nothing  hidden  or  far- 
fetched, nothing  subtle  or  enigmatical.  It  is  rather  that 
overflowing  fulness  and  yet  truthfulness  of  meaning  and 
emotion  which  the  same  language  will  convey  to  one  mind, 
that  has  room  for  it,  whilst  another,  in  its  narrowness  and 
its  dryness,  will  find  nothing  but  the  bare  bones  of  a  logical 
subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  each  reduced  to  its  lowest 
meaning,  or  lowest  rudiments  of  verbal  life.  For  there  is  a 
spirit  in  the  divine  words  ;  but  it  requires  a  spiritual  mind 
to  hold  communion  with  it.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  They  are  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
ever  swelling  ideas ;  and  this,  we  say  again,  is  the  reason 
why  the  plainest  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  Christian  common  sense,  and  a  purified  spiritual  mind, 
without  any  perversion  or  mystical  abuse  of  language,  will 
get  more  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  will  draw  from  its 
histories  and  genealogies  even  a  deeper  knowledge  and 
deeper  moral  emotion  than  could  be  produced  by  all  the  in- 
terpretations of  a  pseudo-spiritualism  that  have  infested  the 
church  from  the  days  of  the  old  Gnosticism  down  to  its 
latest  offspring  in  the  combined  mysticism,  scepticism, 
naturalism,  and  imposture  of  modern  pretenders  to  new 
forms  of  revelation,  or  a  more  philosophic  "  phase  of  faith.^' 

It  is  thus,  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  the  one  human  brotherhood,  that  the  Scriptures 
may  well  be  characterized  by  the  epithet  we  have  employed. 
But  there  is  still  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be  called 
the  "  Family  Bible,"  the  "  OU  Family  Bibkr  or  emphatically 
the  Book  of  the  Race.  We  have  already  hinted  at  this, 
ar '        '"  iwell  upon  it  more  in  full.     The  Scriptures  are 
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the  only  Becority  against  that  bewildering,  and,  to  a  right 
mind,  painful  uncertainty,  in  which  science  and  philosophy 
would  involve  both  the  great  questions  of  our  past  origin 
and  our  future  destiny.  Aside  from  its  bearing  on  the 
grand  scheme  of  human  redemption,  we  may  conceive  it  to 
have  been  an  object  not  unworthy  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
give  us  the  fact  itself  of  origin,  or  to  inform  us  how^  and 
when,  and  whence  we  came,  even  though  such  facts  should  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  knowledge  in  itself 
most  deeply  interesting  to  us  as  intelligent  beings,  and 
which  we  could  never  hope  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  We 
may  suppose  that  God  has  indeed  done  this,  unless  He  has 
shown  more  care  for  the  instincts  of  the  fish  and  the  reptile, 
than  in  providing  for  the  strongest  intellectual  want  of 
the  highest  terrestrial  creation.  What  a  blank  in  history, 
and  in  history  not  only,  but  in  our  own  best  and  highest 
knowledge,  that  knowledge  which  is  most  continually  in 
our  thoughts,  and  shaping  all  our  other  knowledge — what 
a  blank,  we  say,  in  all  this,  if  the  records  in  Genesis  had 
never  been  given  to  the  world ! 

The  yet  remaining  belief  in  the  Scripture,  even  in  the 
most  sceptical  quarters,  prevents  the  effect  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition from  being  now  fully  felt  and  seen.  We  do  not 
separate  the  clear  light  that  comes  to  us  from  revelation, 
and  which  long  controls  the  thoughts  and  the  reasonings 
even  of  those  who  outwardly  reject  it — we  do  not  separate 
this,  from  the  dusky  twilight  which  is  all  we  obtain,  if  we 
obtain  even  that,  from  nature  and  science.  But  in  order  to 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  matter  we  must  get  out  of  this 
position.  A  settled  universal  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
diversity  would  certainly  be  followed,  in  time,  by  a  most 
essential  change  io  our  views  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
authority.  The  superficial  literary  world  would,  at  first, 
see  no  very  great  harm  in  such  a  view,  nothing  in  fact  out 
of  harmony  with  theology  as  they  understood  it.  Should  a 
slight  discord  be  felt,  it  would  easily  be  remedied,  in  their 
judgment,  by  a  modulation  into  another  key,  or  an  accom- 
modating change  of  Biblical  exegesis.  They  would  imme- 
diately begin  to  apply  the  old  wise  caveats,  that  "  the  Bible 
has  to  do  with  morals,"  and  '*  was  not  given  to  teach  ua  natural 
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science,"  Ac,  Ac.  Thus  the  Scriptures  would  not  be  at  once 
rejected  ;  men  would  seek  to  patch  up  some  half  way  scheme 
of  accommodation  or  compromise  ;  but  the  Old  Book  would 
have  lost  its  deep  hold.  Should  the  Bible  ethnology  come 
to  be  commonly  regarded  as  false,  or  mythical,  it  would  be 
felt,  not  simply  that  a  few  texts  had  suffered  a  modification 
or  a  paralysis,  but  that  the  spirit  had  departed  ;  and  after  a 
few  feeble  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  patronizing  conservatists 
to  get  a  new  breath  in  the  old  skeleton,  just  as  t^e  Neo- 
Platonists  endeavored  to  infuse  a  new  life  into  the  obsolete 
Pagan  mythology,  the  attempt  would  be  wholly  abandoned. 
The  soul-forsaken  letter  might  still  answer  us  for  a  while, 
but  even  this  would  in  time  be  laid  aside,  only  to  be  con- 
sulted now  and  then  as  a  matter  of  curious  antiquarian  lore. 

We  have  made  the  supposition,  to  see  how  it  would  look, 
but  it  can  never  be.  Such  a  day  of  faith's  entire  eclipse 
will  never  come — can  never  come.  There  is  a  trust  in  the 
divine  Author  of  the  Bible  that  forbids  the  thought ;  and 
there  is  also  a  lower  yet  still  firm  ground  for  our  assurance. 
That  day  will  never  be,  because,  before  its  complete  arrival, 
men  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  gloom  which  they  will  feel 
coming  over  the  world.  They  will  begin  to  understand 
what  they  are  losing,  and  will  rush  back  to  the  Scriptures 
in  despair  of  ever  finding  in  science,  or  in  nature,  any 
compensation  for  their  incalculable  and  inconceivable  loss. 

Still  we  may  imagine  such  a  cheerless  consummation,  and 
the  effort  to  construct  the  picture  may  even  do  us  good.  In 
some  minds,  perhaps,  the  best  cure  for  an  irrational  fit  of 
scepticism  that  will  yield  to  no  other  remedy,  would  be  to  let 
it  have  its  way — its  perfectly  free  and  unhindered  way. 
Let  the  soul  give  free  reins  to  the  spirit  of  doubt.  It  will 
sooner  see  whither  it  is  tending,  and  shrink  trembling  back 
from  "  the  horror  of  great  darkness"  that  forms  the  only 
background  in  the  picture.  Let  there  be  no  halting-places 
where  the  old  faith  holds  back,  and  endeavors  to  make  some 
compromise  with  the  unrelenting  power  that  is  urging  it  on 
to  the  kingdom  of  universal  scepticism  and  utter  uncer- 
tainty. Let  a  man — a  serious  thinking  man  of  course  we 
mean--once  see  what  he  must  come  to  if  he  leaves  the 
Scriptures ;  what  a  chaos  in  all  that  most  conoems  ^ 
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*  t  a  waste  blank,  eren  in 

\  in  the  highest  science 

and  feel  all  this,  and  it 

•  very  beginnings  of  the 

ills  and  evidences  besides, 

lu  the  positive  support  of  the 

I  lie  picture.     In  such  a  condition 
..liih  as  must  follow  the  universal 
r  the  human  unity,  how  long  before 
..)'i lines  of  the   redemption  of    man, 
.1  of  the  Redeemer  (or  his  assumption  of 
nralogical  fact  in  distinction  from  an  idea) 
.  to  be  as  baseless  as  the  Hindoo  transforma- 
.'lohammedan  heavens!    There  might  be  yet 
which  would  call  itself  a  belief  in  a  "triune 
:   it  would  be  nothing  more  distinct  or  Christian 
belief  in  the  triune  man.     There  might  still  be  a 
.e  of  incarnation,  but  it  would  only  be  the  personifi- 
.1  of  an  idea ;   there  might  still  be  used  the  word 
jiptiofi,  but  it  would  be  only  another  name  for  develop- 
i.  lit.     It  would,  however,  be  a  great  delusion  to  suppose 
that  these  counterfeits  could  ever  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
world,  if  the  old  doctrines  were  gone,  or  that  they  could 
have  any  other  than  the  most  transient  influence  on  the  act- 
ing or  thinking  of  mankind.     It  would  be  but  a  short  time 
before  the   ideal    Christs  would  follow  the  ideal  Adams. 
The  transcendental  at'One-merUs  would  make  no  long  stay 
when  the  world  had  ceased  to  reverence  that  old  dogma  of 
sacrificial  expiation,  which,  whether  real  or  not  itself,  had 
for  centuries  exerted  so  real  and  so  mighty  a  power  in  the 
moral  renovation  of  the  human  soul.    But  we  go  on.    Soon 
in  fancy  do  we  reach  that  stage  where  men,  whether  in  the 
church  or  out  of  it,  have  ceased  any  more  to  babble  about 
"  the  church  of  the  future,"  or  the  "  Johannean  cycle."     All 
that  style  of  speech  has  rapidly  become  antiquated  and 
obsolete.     The  shadows  have  swiftly   chased   themselves 
across  the  dark  rear  wall  of  our  cavern.     Herder  and  Hegel 
are  gone,  and  Maurice  has  followed   them.    Morell,  and 
Newman,  and  Parker  have  become  musty.     Who  cares 
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about  their  ideal  Christianity,  or  their  universal  self- 
inspired  revelations,  when  the  realities  once  corresponding 
to  these  words  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  ? 
German  criticism  has  found  to  itself  a  new  field,  and  aban- 
doned the  loufi^  tortured  old  book,  as  no  longer  worthy  of 
its  notice.  All  that  semi-religious  philosophy  or  literature, 
which,  although  in  spirit  hostile  to  true  Christianity,  can 
get  up  no  inspiration  without  it,  has  expired.  The  trans- 
cendental gas  works  have  long  since  given  out.  The  in- 
ventors of  **new  phases  of  faith"  have  blown  up  all  their 
bubbles.  These  aping  counterfeits  derived  their  whole 
importance  from  their  connexion  with  a  real  existing  origi- 
nal. It  is  found  that  they  exist  only  by  antagonism  with 
it,  and  can  have  no  independent  support. 

The  Bible  gone,  what  next  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
who  believes  that  there  would  remain  in  the  minds  of  men 
any  abiding  influential  thought  of  another  life,  or  of  any 
moral  accountability  connected  with  it  ?  The  only  appear- 
ance of  ethics  would  be  a  heartless  system  of  physics,  having 
a  mere  shadow  of  obligation  in  the  supposed  observance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  with  no  other  sanction  and  no  other  curb 
to  an  animal  selfishness,  than  that  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  nature  which  must  always  be  small  when  compared  with 
the  danger  of  error,  and  which,  even  when  most  clear,  has 
ever  been  found  a  very  feeble  restraint  upon  a  present, 
blinding,  self-deludiug,  magnifying  temptation. 

Turn  we  then  to  science  and  philosophy.  How  dim, 
how  dreary,  how  hopeless  the  one  ;  how  utterly  tantalizing 
in  respect  to  our  greatest  need  the  boasted  aid  that  is 
afforded  us  by  the  other.  For  our  greatest  intellectual  end 
is  to  know  who  we  are,  and  whence  we  came,  and  whither 
we  are  going.  Such  inquiries  are  more  to  the  rational 
being,  than  the  gratification  of  any  instinct  or  of  any 
appetites  can  be  to  the  animal.  For  these,  nature  is  all 
sufficient ;  to  them  she  affords  a  full  answer  and  a  fall 
supply  ;  but  neither  nature,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy, 
furnishes  any  response  to  the  higher  want.  However  anxiously 
we  may  interrogate  the  boasted  sources  of  knowledge,  here  our 
oracles  are  dumb — as  silent  as  that  dark  grave  before  whose 
mighty  problem  they  ever  stand  confounded  and  abashed. 
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In  their  exceeding  poverty  thus  seen,  we  discover,  as  we 
never  discovered  it  before,  the  priceless  value  of  this  old 
family  Bihle.  In  the  loss  of  it,  we  lose  the  record  not  only 
of  our  Urth,  but  of  our  rank  and  our  inheritance.  We  have 
no  tenable  evidence  of  our  cherished  human  dignity.  Our 
origin  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  A  cloud, 
blacker  than  any  Tartarean  midnight,  hangs  over  our  destiny 
—our  physical  as  well  as  our  moral  destiny.  We  know  not 
our  position  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  we  know  nothing  of  our 
relation  to  the  Great  Source  of  spiritual  as  well  as  natural 
life.  We  know  not  whether  God  cares  for  us,  any  more 
than  he  cared  for  the  countless  races  who  have  passed  away. 
We  may  talk  of  the  divine  benevolence  as  exhibited  in  the 
book  of  nature.  We  may  study  it  in  the  rocks,  and  fancy 
we  find  traces  of  it  in  the  construction  of  shells  and  bones 
from  which  life  has  been  gone  for  ages  ;  but  it  is  a  chapter 
which  the  boldest  may  well  shrink  from  too  closely  investi- 
gating, without  some  higher  interpreter.  There  is  at  firsta 
faint  fi^limmering  of  light  in  this  direction  of  natural  theology, 
but  it  is  a  very  short  distance  we  can  go,  before  we  find  the 
darkness  gathering  fast  upon  us — much  faster  than  our 
feeble  torches  can  disperse  it.  A  further  advance  soon  con- 
ducts us  to  mysteries  impenetrable,  or  presents  to  us  visions 
in  the  awful  economy  of  the  unknown  natural  world,  from 
which  we  start  back  with  affright. 

Now,  no  one  will  pretend  that  human  science  could  ever, 
of  itself,  render  an  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  in 
which  the  truly  thinking  soul  must  ever  travail  with  sighs 
and  longings  unutterable.  We  know  not,  and  never  can 
know,  from  any  interrogation  of  nature,  whether  there  is 
anything  ultimate  in  respect  to  man,  or  whether  he  is  only  a 
passing  shadow,  an  intervening  type,  a  transition  link  to 
another  physical  development,  which,  when  its  wheel  comes 
round,  shall  leave  behind  his  crushed  and  buried  existence 
with  as  little  remorse  as  when  this  unrelenting  progress 
cast  off  the  types  that  stood  next  to  us,  and  once  were 
highest  in  the  scale. 

If  there  is  on  earth  a  spectacle  of  human  fatuity,  it  is 
when  the  mere  naturalist  babbles  of  natural  progress — a 
progress  which  his  own  science  shows  to  have  been  ever  one 
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of  reciprocal  destruction ;  or  when  the  nnscriptural  bible- 
hating  reformer  indulges  in  his  dream  of  the  final  glory  of 
humanity,  as  taught  by  nature,  instead  of  the  written  reve- 
lation. The  Bible,  indeed,  reveals  it;  but  the  evidence 
written  on  the  rocks,  in  human  graves,  in  human  misery, 
and  the  whole  of  human  history,  is  all  the  other  way.  The 
Bible,  indeed,  reveals  it,  but  not  in  such  a  way,  nor  of  such 
a  kind,  nor  by  such  means,  as  enter  into  the  dreams  of  the 
political  and  social  reformer. 

But  human  dignity,  it  may  be  said,  will  make  us  an 
example  among  these  cycles  of  destruction.  Previous  types, 
it  is  true,  have  perished,  but  nature  will  never  more  cast  off 
so  high  and  so  perfect  a  being  as  man.  Our  rationality  is 
the  guaranty  of  our  continuance,  because  it  is  the  evidence 
that  nature  has  reached  her  crowning  work.  But  what  is 
this  but  an  assertion  that  because  we  know  of  nothing 
higher  than  man,  therefore  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
higher.  Here,  again,  physical  science,  exact  and  positive 
science  as  she  boasts  herself  to  be,  leaves  us  in  the  labyrinth. 

Can  psychology  do  any  better  ?  She  takes  to  herself  great 
names,  and  sometimes  boasts  of  seeing  far  into  the  absolute 
and  the  infinite,  or  of  discovering  those  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  that  are  allied  to  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  but  can 
she  really  assure  us  of  this  title  to  a  dignity  that  can  never 
be  forfeited,  and  a  distinction  that  can  never  be  lost? 
Boast  as  we  will  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  by  its  light  the  precise  line  which  separates 
us  from  the  acknowledged  animal  races.  Every  thinking 
man  knows  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish,  satisfac- 
torily, reason  from  instinct,  or  certain  affections  we  call  moral, 
from  some  things  very  much  resembling  them  in  the  races 
that  we  classify  as  below  us  not  only  in  culture  and  degree, 
but  in  the  very  essence  of  their  spiritual  being.  We  make 
out  three  grand  departments  of  the  sense,  the  understanding, 
and  the  reason,  and  we  confine  the  animals  to  the  lower, 
only  allowing  them  now  and  then  a  few  straggling  rays  of 
light  from  the  second  ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  our 
scheme  to  the  human  soul  itself,  we  find  these  departments 
running  into  each  other.  In  spite  of  all  our  analyses  and 
Aitions,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  pure  sense,  or  to 
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oonstrne  the  field  of  the  pure  sense,  as  anything  above  sen- 
sation or  feeling,  without  bringing  in  something  from  the 
understanding  ;  and  so  also  we  find  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  understanding,  as  anything  more  than  a  sense 
conception,  without  bringing  to  its  aid  something  of  that 
idea  of  universality  which  we  say  is  peculiar  to  the  reason. 
But  could  we  clearly  discover  a  line  between  man  and  the 
highest  animal*  races, — a  line  of  essential  distinction,  and 
not  merely  difference  in  degree  of  development, — could  we 
find  this  line,  we  say,  clearly  marked  on  the  lower  side,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  highest  human  faculties  formed 
the  extreme  limit  on  the  upper.  We  know  not  but  that  the 
next  turn  in  nature's  greater  or  lesser  wheels  of  develop- 
ment may  supersede  our  boasted  faculties  altogether,  as  far 
as  they  are  a  measure  of  dignity,  by  bringing  out  an  animal 
of  still  higher  powers,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  limited 
human  intelligence  may  give  us  only  the  rank  of  some 
acknowledged  inferior  species.  For  some  such  higher 
rationality  we  may  be  required  to  give  way,  making  room 
for  it  by  our  extinction  as  former  races  have  made  room  for 
us,  or  if  still  continued  on  earth,  yet  in  some  state  of  Yahoo 
subordination,  for  which  it  may  be  found  that  our  human 
nature,  through  its  long  strange  history  of  crime  and  suffer- 
ing, has  been  trained  and  developed  to  an  admirable 
adaptation. 

This  may  be  called  an  extreme  or  extravagant  picture  ; 
but  it  is  not  an  absurd  one  in  the  light  of  science  and 
scientific  analogy.  We  mean  by  it,  that  science  and 
philosophy  can  give  us  no  assurance  of  the  human  dignity, 
either  relative  or  absolute.  From  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  do  we  know  our  worth  ;  but  it  teaches  us  the  lesson 
in  a  manner  which  must  ever  associate  the  idea  with  re- 
pentance instead  of  pride,  with  humiliation  instead  of  that 
inane  and  even  impious  boasting  which  accompanies  every 
other  deduction  of  the  title. 

In  the  Bible  alone  do  we  learn  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature.  Here  alone  is  any  light  shed  upon  our  rank  in  the 
spiritual  scale,  or  our  true  worth  as  moral  beings.  The 
view  may  now  be  far  from  obtaining  unanimous  assent ;  but 
should  such  a  season  of  darkness  as  we  have  sketched  once 
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come  upon  the  world,  it  might  make  the  truth  to  be  felt  as 
it  was  never  felt  before.  Id  that  lost  document  was  con- 
tained the  record,  not  only  of  the  first  man's  divine  creation, 
but  of  the  covenant  entered  into  with  him  as  the  federal,  or 
covenant  head,  of  his  descendant  race.  Here  is  our  title- 
deed.  God  made  a  covenant — an  agreement — ^with  Adam. 
He  dealt  with  him  on  a  higher  ground  than  that  of  nature. 
Instead  of  merely  making  for  him  a  physical  law,  as  he  had 
done  for  the  previous  types,  he  adopts  an  altogether  differ- 
ent and  more  elevated  mode  of  procedure.  He  covenanted 
with  man.  He  deals  with  him  as  one  rational  personality 
may  deal  with  another.  He  treated  him,  not  as  a  mere 
natural  production,  or  as  a  being  of  mere  natural  rights  and 
duties,  but  as  one  who  had  a  higher  title,  or  to  whom  he 
meant  to  give  a  higher  title,  by  virtue  of  a  higher  transac- 
tion. It  is  nothing  strange  that  the  naturalist  should  be 
blind  to  such  considerations  ;  but  we  may  well  marvel  that 
there  are  theologians  who  are  insensible  to  the  dignity  of 
this  word  and  this  idea.  In  this  old  Scriptural  term  cove- 
nantj  which  has  almost  dropped  out  of  our  modern  theology, 
we  have  the  true  ground  of  the  human  worth,  the  title  to  a 
special  human  inheritance,  in  distinction  from  the  general 
ground  of  nature,  the  evidence  of  a  special  human  relation 
to  Deity,  and  in  this  the  solid  and  only  trustworthy  assur- 
ance of  the  human  immortality. 

And  the  covenant  was  made  with  man  as  one,  one  generi- 
cally,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  ratification,  actually,  as  well  as 
representatively,  one.  It  has  no  meaning  except  in  consist- 
ency with  such  an  idea.  Take  away  this  special  transac- 
tion, or  destroy  the  record  of  it,  and  we  fall  back  upon  that 
general  law  of  the  physical  worlds,  to  whose  ever  supersed- 
ing progress  man  can  make  no  plea  of  exception.  Take 
away  this  record,  or  impair  a  belief  in  it,  and  we  have  no 
other  warrant  for  the  human  dignity,  no  other  evidence  of 
title,  than  may  be  derived  from  the  varied  working  of  that 
universal  force  which  gives  the  oak  its  superiority  to  the 
fungus,  or  makes  the  whale  a  higher  physical  production 
than  the  polypus  or  the  bivalve. 

We  might  pursue  this  train  of  reflection  still  further. 
We  might  show  how  even  science  and  philosophy  them- 
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selyes  would  soon  lose  their  interest,  and  cease  to  be 
objects  of  pursuit,  in  that  universal  drought  which  would 
ensue  when  men  had  finally  parted  from  all  trust  in  revela- 
tion ;  how  poetry  would  go  out  and  art  decay  ;  how  all  the 
higher  motives  to  knowledge,  and  all  the  higher  stimuli  of 
thought  would  cease,  and  a  worldliness  and  a  consequent 
sensuality  too  hideous  to  be  now  imagined,  would  envelope 
our  ihen  not  merely  fallen,  but  utterly  lost  and  sunken 
humanity.  But  we  have  followed  the  picture  far  enough  to 
justify  the  literal  truth  of  our  epithet.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  awful  consequences,  we  see  why  the  Bible  may 
be  emphatically  styled  "  the  Book  of  the  Race,"  as  contain- 
ing the  record  of  our  birth,  the  evidence  of  our  brother- 
hood, the  covenant  of  our  divine  alliance  and  allegiance, 
the  sentence  of  our  forfeiture,  the  sure  guaranty  of  our 
recovery,  and  the  perfect  title  to  an  immortality  of  which 
the  evidence  could  never  have  been  found  in  nature. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times  there  is  none  more  note- 
worthy than  the  coldness  (to  use  the  modest  term)  that  is 
manifested  towards  revelation  by  certain  modern  philan- 
thropists. It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  inexplicable,  but  a 
little  reflection  reveals  the  ground  of  opposition.  The 
Bible  philanthropy  starts  with  a  dififerent  idea,  and  takes  a 
widely  diflTerent  direction.  The  favorite  word  on  the  one 
side  is  progress  ;  the  all-pervading  idea  of  the  other  is  resto- 
ration. The  one,  in  its  best  state,  treats  religion  indefinitely 
as  a  want — for  the  most  part  a  mere  secular  want;  the 
other  regards  it  as  salvation^  escape  from  a  fearful  spiritual 
danger,  recovery  from  utter  ruin.  Throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures there  is  underlying  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  individual  renovation  before  anything 
can  be  done  or  hoped  for  a  really  and  permanently  better 
construction  of  society.  Modern  philanthropy  ignores  all 
this.  The  individual  is  either  perfect,  that  is,  what  he 
ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances,  or  but  little  to  blame. 
Society,  they  say,  is  all  wrong,  and  the  individual  can  only 
be  elevated  through  its  reorganization.  Hence  the  Scrip- 
ture makes  but  little  account  of  the  forms  of  outward  poli- 
tical institutions.  It  condemns  no  form  of  government  as 
positively  sinful ;  it  commends   no  one  as  being  better 
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adapted  in  itself  to  the  great  end  of  hnman  regeneration 
than  another;  it  cannot  be  tortured  into  any  censure  of 
monarchy,  or  servitude  in  the  abstract ;  no  strain  or  screw 
of  interpretation  will  make  it  speak  as  we  would  have  it 
speak,  in  laudation  of  democracy,  or  socialism,  or  any 
abstract  theory  of  the  rights  of  man.  To  have  done  so,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  human  family,  would  have  been 
to  change  the  order  of  fundamental  ideas.  It  would  have 
favored  the  human  tendency — ever  too  strong — to  forget 
the  great,  and  radical,  and  central  evil,  in  the  study  and 
rectification  of  the  minor  disorders  that  flow  from  it. 

In  most  intimate  harmony  with  this  is  tbe  Bible  idea  of 
one  brotherhood  of  the  "human  race.  It  is  a  brotherhood 
in  ruin ;  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  true  foundation 
for  an  elevating  Christian  philanthropy.  It  is  from  this 
stand-point,  in  distinction  from  the  political,  that  the  Scrip* 
ture  views  the  human  equality.  Men  are  equal,  in  that 
whi<;h  enters  into  the  nature  of  each ;  in  other  words,  comes 
from  the  consanguineous  fountain  of  unity.  They  are  aU 
equally  men,  equally  fallen  men  ;  and  it  is  the  depth  of  this 
&11,  when  we  look  down  into  it,  that  hides  all  other  differ- 
ences. An  equality  in  ruin  draws  after  it,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  an  equality  in  redemption.  All  who  are 
saved,  of  every  nation,  state,  and  color,  hold  the  same  spi- 
ritual and  ecclesiastical  rank.  Of  this  equality,  the  Church 
is  the  great  conservator.  The  state  has  its  distinctions, 
grounded  on  its  own  more  or  less  wise  and  necessary  expe- 
diencies ;  but  in  the  Church  there  is  no  greater,  no  less,  no 
high,  no  low,  no  bond,  no  free.  The  true  type  of  this  was, 
the  early  Christian  agape^  or  love-feast,  where  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant,  teacher  and  taught,  the  wise  and  the 
ignorant,  the  vulgar  and  the  refined,  the  beautiful  and  the 
deformed,  the  white  and  the  black — so  far  as  such  differ- 
ences existed — sat  in  equal  posture,  equal  rank,  in  one  un- 
broken continuity  of  brotherhood,  about  one  common  board, 
in  acknowledgment  of  one  common  humiliation,  in  manifes- 
tation of  one  common  repentance,  in  testimony  of  one  com- 
mon life,  and  in  memory  of  one  common  redeeming  Lord. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  Church  has  departed  from  this  in 
spirit,  or  outward  visible  practice,  has  she  become  corrupt, 
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worldly,  unchristian,  utterly  undeserving  the  name  of 
Christ. 

The  modern  secular  philanthropist,  on  the  other  hand* 
makes  the  most  of  abstract  rights  grounded  simply  on  an 
assumed  relation  of  each  individual  to  ''  being  in  general.'* 
Hence  his  modes  of  melioration  are  ever  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  peculiar  social  organizations.  No  failure  ever 
deters  from  such  attempts,  for  a  confession  of  their  hopeless- 
ness would  be  a  humiliating  confession  of  that  fallen  nature 
which  the  reformer  himself  shares  in  common  with  all  other 
men,  or  all  other  participants  of  the  same  kindred  blood. 

Here  we  have  a  solution  of  the  paradox.  We  see  why  it 
is  that  so  large  and  so  prominent  a  portion  of  our  professed 
philanthropists  are  distrustful  of  the  Scriptures.  vVe  see 
why  it  is  that  the  reforming  and  progressive  movement,  as 
it  styles  itself,  has,  for  the  most  part,  taken  an  infidel  hue, 
and  adopted  an  infidel  dialect.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
so  greatly  distrust  the  good  it  has  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
do  in  the  world.  To  the  Bible  must  we  come  at  last— the 
Old  Family  Bible.  Its  philanthropy  is  the  only  true 
philanthropy,  built  on  the  only  true  foundation  of  fact  and 
feeling.  Its  doctrine  of  generic  brotherhood  will  be  found 
in  the  end  to  be  the  most  effective  reforming  principle, 
because  grounded  on  no  mete  logomachies,  no  calculations 
of  secular  utilities,  or  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  or 
greatest  sum  of  ''  pleasing  sensations "  of  the  "  greateii, 
number  of  sentient  beings,"  but  on  that  truth  so  clear,  so 
practical,  so  humane,  so  affecting,  so  full  of  the  purest  moral 
emotion,  that  '*  God  hath  indeed  made  all  nations  of  one 
blood  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

For  this  precious  truth  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bible. 
Should  it  go,  we  must  make  the  most  of  that  poor,  secular 
philosophy  which  regards  happiness  instead  of  virtue  as  the 
end  of  the  universe,  and  that  dry  speculative  philanthropy 
which,  while  it  magnifies  political  rights,  would  place  some 
who  have  heretofore  ranked  as  men  in  a  position  where 
between  them  and  the  acknowledged  animal  races  there 
could  no  longer  be  drawn  a  clear  and  permanent  line, 
or  such  as  would  mai^e  any  intelligible  distinction  in  their 
social  and  political  relations. 
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Art.  II. — The  Drama  of  Ancient  Oreece. 

Poetry  was  the  earliest  form  in  which  thought  was  em- 
bodied. In  the  infancy  of  the  species,  as  of  the  individual, 
the  imagination  predominated  and  clothed  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mind  in  those  glowing  images  and  that  musical 
rhythm  which  constitute,  at  once,  the  essence  and  the  form  of 
poetry.  History,  philosophy,  and  even  religion  did  not 
reject  the  dress  with  which  the  imagination  invested  them. 
The  moral  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  the  natural  history  of 
Empedocles,  were  preserved  in  the  form  of  poetry,  and, 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  most  sublime  truths  of  religion,  as 
well  as  the  principal  events  of  their  national  history,  were 
preserved  in  the  incomparable  lyrics  of  Moses  and  of  David. 
The  three  principal  classes  of  poetic  diction,  in  which 
originated  all  the  different  species  of  poetry,  are  the  epic, 
the  lyric,  and  the  dramatic — of  which,  the  epic  has  been 
termed  the  poetry  of  narrative,  the  lyric,  the  poetry  of  song, 
and  the  dramatic,  the  poetry  of  action.  "Each  of  these 
classes  of  poetry  in  its  most  complete  form,  became  appro- 
priated among  the  Greeks  to  particular  tribes.  The  epic 
was  formed  and  cultivated  among  the  Ionics,  the  lyric, 
among  the  Dorics  and  iBolics,  and  lastly,  the  dramatic 
among  the  Attics.  Hence,  it  arose,  that  each  of  these  class- 
es, in  language,  metre,  and  adaptation  to  music  and  song, 
united  the  characters,  and  more  or  less  of  the  dialect  of  the 
tribe  in  which  it  was  chiefly  cultivated,  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  own  nature.'* 

The  most  ancient  of  these  forms  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  epic,  as  narrative  is  one  of  the  first  and  sim- 
plest efforts  of  the  mind.  In  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  it 
undoubtedly  was  the  precursor  and  source  of  the  rest ; — the 
lyric  having,  in  Greece,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  its  poeti- 
cal language  and  forms  from  the  epic,  and  the  dramatic 
being  an  amplification  of  the  lyric.  For  the  basis  of  the 
drama  was  the  chorus,  which  was  essentially  lyric,  and  the 
scenes  were  superadded,  as  a  means  of  varying  the  exhibi- 
tions, by  Thespis,  in  the  age  of  Solon. 

In  a  universal  history  of  poetry,  however,  the  drama  might, 
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•i.ctl  to  think,  claim  the  »>-.5„  .,      _,. 

■\y  tlic  oldest  preserved  %jJ.?^'.  ^J**  book  of  Job 

1  it  evidently  belongs    to    fi?-      f'**"  °^  *^®  ^"""*° 

.  "an  epic  representation  of  I  *    ^^'^^'  ^*» 

•ather  entitle  it,  a  dramatio\.  "  '"'*"''®  '"  ^"*  ^« 

.„.„.    What  essential  feature  ';if®P'"««f°ta«on  of  human 

,..c.<s  ?  From  the  third  chaptei-  i*  •  •  "*  ^°^^  '*  °*** 
,.,;.l«sion.  The  introductory  narratin  ^f '"'**«"*°'-y  f«  *»»« 
and  the  concluding,  the  exode  ^^**'o°  fo™;^  the  pro  ogue, 
striking  correspondence  between  ^  ..!  ^*'°l«  ;-"«^l»'le  ^^^ 
al  they  might,  with  equal  p^o^J^f  "  beautiful  elegies  "  (or 

^'des)    which  occasionally  rlZT^u  ""^-T"^'  'T^("' 

chorisofGr.ktragedy.con.pro;:rrrrar^^^^^^^^ 
for  example,  the  following,  whioK  k  ^  ;;';^'""*^»^«-  ^a*^e, 
1L  1  ^ilo^f  a  p^rv^i  *  "^^^^n,  had  It  formed  one  of  the 
choral  odes  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  would  have  been  applauded 
as  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  tragic  pathos  and  beauty. 

"  Src^^Aif^I^n '"^  ^^*  ^^'"^'^  ^  ^^  ^«^  ^*>-  '^-d  f'^ll  -^  trouble. 
He  Cometh  up  i«  a  flower,  and  is  cut  dow^ 
He  fleeth  aUo  as  a  shadow  and  oontinueth  not." 

The  book  of  Job,  viewed  as  a  drama,  contains,  it  is  true, 
but  little  action ;— quite  as  much,  however,  as  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus  of  uEschylus,  during  the  whole  episode  of 
which  the  sufferer  remains  bound  and  motionless,  while  the 
visits  of  the  Oceanides,  Oceanus,  lo,  and  Mercury,  form  the 
only  vicissitudes  of  the  piece,  the  whole  dialogue  of  which 
consists  of  their  respective  consolations  or  reproaches,  with 
the  replies  of  Prometheus.  In  fact,  several  of  the  best 
Greek  tragedies  contain  but  a  single  incident — and  the  art 
and  power  of  those  great  masters  is  principally  displayed  in 
substituting  the  vicissitude  and  progress  of  thought  and 
passion  for  that  of  external  incident. 

The  three  varieties  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  were  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama. 
Of  these  the  earliest  was  comedy,  though  brought  to  its  per- 
fection at  a  later  period  than  tragedy.  In  describing  its 
origin,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  describe  the  common  origin 
of  all  the  forms  of  the  drama.  The  dramatic  art  "  took  its 
birth  in  the  bosom  of  tumultuous  pleasures,  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  intoxication.    In  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  hymns 
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were  sung  which  were  the  offspring  of  the  true  or  feigned  ecs- 
tasies of  a  poetical  delirium.  These  hymns,  while  they  de- 
scribed the  fabulous  conquests  of  Bacchus,  gradually  became 
imitative — and,  in  the  contests  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
players  on  the  flute  who  entered  into  competition,  were 
enjoined  by  an  express  law  to  represent  successively  the 
circumstances  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed 
the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Typhon."*  In  this  early  stage 
of  the  art,  Susarion,  and  shortly  after,  Thespis  appeared  ; 
the  former  enacting  his  rude  and  disconnected  comedies 
on  a  kind  of  stage,  the  latter  making  the  first  attempts  at 
tragic  representation  on  a  cart — 

Dicitor  et  plaustris  yezisse  poSmata  Thespisw 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  drama.  Its  first  materials  were 
the  wild  effusions  of  the  intoxicated  votaries  of  Bacchus  ; — 
and  as  it  took  its  rise  in  connexion  with  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  it  retained  this  connexion  throughout  the  subse- 
quent ages  of  Grecian  history.  In  this  rude  state,  it  was 
tolerated  only  in  the  country ;  being  excluded  from  the 
city,  alike  by  the  taste  and  the  laws ; — to  the  former  of 
which  its  rustic  coarseness  was  offensive,  while  by  the  lat- 
ter, its  unbounded  license  was  condemned  as  injurious  to 
the  public  morals. 

After  a  long  infancy,  this  species  of  the  drama  presented 
itself  in  a  new  and  highly  improved  form  in  Sicily.  Instead 
of  a  succession  of  scenes,  without  connexion  or  tendency, 
the  philosopher  Epicharmus  introduced  an  action,  all  the 
parts  of  which  had  a  dependence  on  each  other,  and  con- 
ducted his  subject  without  wandering  from  it,  through  a  just 
extent,  to  a  determinate  end.  Comedy  was  soon  after  intro- 
duced to  the  Athenians,  and  was  received  by  that  lively  and 
ingenious,  but  licentious  people,  "  with  the  same  transports 
which  they  would  have  testified  at  the  news  of  a  victory." 
Though  an  exotic,  its  rapid  development  soon  proved  how 
congenial  was  the  soil  to  which  it  had  been  transplanted, 
and  that  Attic  genius  and   taste  were  alike  requisite  to 

•  Barthelemy. 
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execute  and  appreciate  it  in  its  highest  perfection.  It  soon 
became  an  object  of  attention  and  competition  to  the  poets 
of  Athens,  and  some  of  them  speedily  attained  a  distinction 
in  it  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  previous  attempts. 
Sach  were,  among  the  more  ancient,  Magnes,  Gratinus,  Grates, 
Pherecrates,Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes;  all  of  whom  flourished 
in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

But  in  its  moral  character  and  tendency,  comedy  never 
underwent  any  material  improvement.  Divested  of  its 
grossness,  that  it  might  adapt  itself  to  the  advanced  and 
polished  condition  of  Athenian  society,  it  was  rendered  the 
more  dangerous  by  this  refinement.  It  soon  became  idolized 
by  a  population,  equally  distinguished  by.  its  vivacity  and 
licentiousness  ;  and,  attracting  all  classes  to  its  representa- 
tion, its  corrupting  influence  was  the  more  extensive  and 
irresistible.  The  comic  writers  of  Athens  were  regarded  by 
all  wise  and  good  men  as  the  pests  of  society.  This  remark, 
indeed,  is  pot  to  be  received  without  limitation.  Sometimes, 
undoubtedly,  the  lash  of  satire  was  inflicted  on  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  time  ;  on  the  insolent  pride  and  vulgar  osten- 
tation of  those  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  fortune  and  power. 
In  a  community  like  that  of  Athens,  where  all  things  were 
under  the  immediate  and  unchecked  control  of  the  capricious 
multitude,  whose  favors  were  much  oftener  won  by  popular 
arts  and  concessions  than  by  real  merit,  yet  whose  vivacity 
rendered  them  willing  to  bear  the  keenest  rebuke,  provided 
it  only  excited  their  mirth  while  it  exposed  their  follies,  the 
political  influence  of  comedy  was  doubtless  wholesome  and 
necessary.  The  comedians  attacked  the  powerful  dema- 
gogues of  their  day  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  their 
wit  and  ridicule  were  often  irresistible,  where  wisdom  and 
eloquence  would  have  reasoned  and  thundered  in  vain, 
xlristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  attacked  and 
completely  overthrew  the  mob-tyrant  Gleon,  while  in  the 
very  height  of  his  power.  So  universally  dreaded  was  this 
man,  that  no  actor  could  be  induced  to  personate  him,  and 
no  artist  to  model  a  mask  after  his  likeness.  Aristophanes, 
however,  not  to  be  discouraged,  brought  forward  his  piece, 
and  personated  the  formidable  demagogue  himself.  The 
same  poet,  in  his  comedy  entitled  "  The  Peace,"  happily 
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exposes  the  absurd  and  self  destroying  passion  of  his  conntiy- 
men  for  war.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  comic  poets 
of  Greece,  in  common  with  the  most  licentious  writers  in  all 
ages,  could  appreciate  and  extol  the  charms  of  virtue  as  an 
abstract  conception.  We  meet  with  detached  passages, 
especially  in  the  choral  odes,  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  moral 
e£fect  of  which  is  purely  good.  But  occasional  effusions  of 
this  sort  will  neither  counteract  nor  atone  for  the  influence 
of  a  work,  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  which  is 
licentious.  And  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  comic 
drama  of  Athens  is  equally  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
contemporaneous  writers,  and  from  the  comedies  themselves 
which  have  descended  to  our  times.  To  judge  from  some 
of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  (the  only  originals  we 
possess),  or  from  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  or  the  Asinaria 
of  Plautus  (both  translated  from  Greek  poets,  the  first 
from  Menander,  the  second  from  Demophilus),  we  can  form 
but  one  opinion  of  the  auditory  which  could  be  pleased  with 
such  disgusting  indecencies,  or  of  the  poet  who  could  pander 
to  an  appetite  so  abominable.  "Paucas  reperiunt  poet® 
comoedias,  ubi  boni  meliores  fiant,"  "Poets  have  composed 
few  comedies  by  which  good  men  are  made  better."  Such 
is  the  concession  of  one  who  had  before  him  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  comedy,  and  was,  therefore,  incomparably  better 
fitted  to  judge  of  its  moral  spirit  than  we  can  possibly  be, 
and  who  was  himself,  in  fact,  one  of  its  greatest  masters. 
The  same  poet,  while  he  invites  the  audience  to  applaud  the 
chastity  of  his  comedy  of  "  The  Captives"  and  its  freedom 
from  all  indecent  allusions,  holds  it  up  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  immorality  of  comedy.* 

Profecto  expediet,  fabulie  huic  operam  dare ; 
Non  pertractAte  facta  est,  neque  item  ut  eeierce  ; 
Neque  spurcidici  insunt  versus  inuumerabiles ; 
Hie  neque  perjurus  leuo  est,  neo  meretrix  mala  ; 

Spectatores,  ad  pudicos  mores  facta  hiec  fabula  esL 

"ItwiUbe 
To  your  advantage  to  attend  this  play ; 


*  See  the  Prologue  and  Caterva  to  the  Captives  of  Plaotns. 
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For  'Us  not  in  the  common  style,  nor  yet^ 
like  other  pUys ;  here  Are  no  ribftld  Unes^ 
Unfit  to  be  remembered ;  here  youll  find 
No  infamous  abandoned  courtezan. 

'*  O  na    Ihis  play  is  founded  on  chaste  manners^ 
Few  of  that  sort  of  plays  our  poets  &Rd."^ThomUm. 

The  fragments  which  we  possess  of  ancient  comedy  convince 
us  that  the  concession  of  Plautus  is  equally  candid  and  true. 
"  If  we  peruse  these  pieces,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
sole  object  of  their  authors  was  to  please  the  multitude  ; 
and  that,  to  obtain  this  end,  they  considered  all  means  as 
indiflferent ;  and  employed,  by  turns,  parody,  allegory,  and 
satire,  abounding  in  images  and  language  the  most  gross 
and  obscene."  They  were,  also,  a  kind  of  legalized  slan- 
derers ; — or  rather,  slanderers  beyond  the  reach  and  power 
of  the  law,  being  protected  by  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  the  lower  classes  in  "^at  fierce  democracy."  The  shafts 
of  their  ridicule  were  as  often  levelled  *  at  errors  as  at 
vices,"  and  the  most  illustrious  reputations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  made  their  peace-offerings  to  the  malignity  of  the 
multitude.  Thus  it  happened  that  Socrates,  whose  pure 
and  benevolent  life  could  have  excited,  even  in  a  bad  mind, 
no  other  evil  passion  than  that  of  envy,  was  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  "  The  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  Euripides 
was,  through  his  whole  life,  and  even  after  his  death,  an 
object  of  persecution  to  the  same  poet. 

The  laws;  and  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens, 
strenuously  opposed  these  disorders,  but  in  vain.  Successive 
decrees  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  comedy  ;  one 
forbidding  personalities  ;  another,  interference  in  public 
affairs  ;  a  third,  entirely  prohibiting  the  acting  of  comedy. 
But  these  laws  were  soon  either  repealed  or  disregarded,  as 
all  laws  must  be  which  are  not  sustained  by  public  opinion. 
Though  the  chorus  and  the  mask  were  laid  aside  from  the 
alarm  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  who  re- 
fused to  contribute  the  means  of  these  decorations,  and  thus 
a  temporary  check  was  given  to  the  abuses  of  the  stage  ; 
yet  comedy  went  on  in  its  downward  course,  till,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  arts,  it  shared  the  ruin  which  it  had 
accelerated. 
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The  historic  classification  of  comedy  is  into  the  old,  the 
middle,  and  the  new  comedy  ;  the  period  of  the  old  extend- 
ing from  the  first  invention  of  the  art  to  868  B.C. ;  that  of 
the  middle  to  the  age  of  Alexander  ;  all  that  follows  belongs 
to  the  era  of  the  new  comedy,  which  terminated  with  Posi- 
dippus,  in  the  year  289  before  the  Christian  era. 

Of  the  innumerable  works  produced  by  all  the  writers 
who  figured  during  the  three  periods  of  comedy,  and  many 
of  whom  multiplied  their  productions  with  that  marvellous 
fertility  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Greek  genius,  time  has 
spared,  in  their  original  form,  only  eleven  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Exuberance  of  wit  and  humor,  and  comic  vigor 
in  all  its  manifestations,  as  well  as  profound  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  world,  have  never  been  denied  to  this 
poet.  His  comedies  also  discover  a  masterly  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  their  representation 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  (as  we  have  seen  above)  on  the 
,  political  events  of  his  time.  Th#  Athenians,  on  one  occa- 
sion, voted  him  an  olive  crown  for  the  service  he  had  done 
his  country  by  rectifying  abuses  in  its  government.  The 
force  and  boldness  of  his  satire  are  highly  commended  by 
Horace  and  Persius,  who  make  it  the  excuse  of  their  own 
freedom  and  severity  in  remarking  on  the  vices  of  their  age. 
The  grace  and  sprightliness  of  his  language  rendered  him 
a  great  favorite  with  Chrysostom.  His  wit,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  under  no  kind  of  restraint,  either 
from  respect  for  virtue,  dignity  of  station,  or  religious  reve- 
rence. TJie  philosophers,  the  magistrates,  the  tragedians, 
were  all  doomed,  alternately,  to  feel  the  lash  of  his  powerful 
satire.  Admired  passages  in  the  serious  poets  are  presented 
in  his  pieces  in  the  most  ludicrous  parodies.  The  histories 
and  oracles  of  the  gods,  and  the  gods  themselves,  are  treated 
with  the  same  freedom.  His  gross  indecency  often  surpasses 
even  the  license  of  ancient  comedy ;  and  the  persevering 
malignity  with  which  he  persecuted  individuals  whom  all 
accounts  represent  as  worthy  and  virtuous  men,  throws  a 
dark  shade  over  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his  many  and 
brilliant  excellencies  as  a  poet. 

Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  name  of  the  new 
comedy.    Plutarch,  who  drew  an  elaborate  parallel  between 
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him  and  Aristophanes,  considers  him  even  superior  to  the 
prince  of  the  old  comedy.  Of  his  many  comedies,  fonr  only 
are  preserved  in  the  elegant  "  refashionments  "  of  Terence. 
Two  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  translations  of  ApoUo- 
dorus.  Some  of  those  of  Plautns  are  from  the  originals  of 
Diphilus,  Philemon,  Demophilus.  and  probably  of  Epi- 
charmns. 

The  Satyrs  were  a  species  of  drama  between  comedy  and 
tragedy.  They  took  their  name  from  a  chorus  of  satyrs, 
headed  by  Silenus,  whose  antic  dances  and  gestures  formed 
a  prominent  part  of  the  representation.  The  materials  were 
mythological,  and  therefore  belonged  to  tragedy.  Their 
end  was  comic.  Their  aim  was  to  excite  laughter  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous,  a  contrast 
which  is  well  known  to  produce  this  effect  in  the  highest 
degree.  "The  satyric  drama  was  distinguished  from 
tragedy  by  the  kind  of  personages  which  it  admitted — by 
the  catastrophe  which  was  never  calamitous,  and  by  the 
strokes  of  pleasantry,  bon-mots,  and  buffooneries  which  con- 
stituted its  principal  merit.  It  differed  from  comedy  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  by  the  air  of  dignity  which  reigned  in 
some  of  the  scenes,  and  the  attention  with  which  it  avoided 
all  personalities.  It  was  distinct  from  both  the  tragic  and 
comic  dramas  by  certain  rhythmi  which  were  peculiar  to  it, 
by  the  simplicity  of  its  fable,  and  by  the  limits  prescribed  to 
the  duration  of  the  action."  For  it  was  required  to  be  brief 
as  well  as  of  a  varied  character,  being  designed  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  entertainment  and  relaxation,  after  the  more 
serious  and  absorbing  interest  of  tragedy.  Satyrs  appear 
tt)  have  been  first  written  by  Pratinas  ;  who,  unable  to  com- 
pete with  jEschylus  in  tragedy,  struck  out  a  new  path  for 
himself  in  the  invention  of  these  grotesque  and  amusing 
parodies,  which  at  once  became  so  popular  that  it  was  usual 
thereafter,  to  add  a  satyric  drama  to  each  tragic  trilogy.* 
iSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  all  distinguished 
composers  of  satyrs.  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  this  kind  of  composition. 


*  This  tenn  was  applied  to  the  series  of  three  tragedies  which,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  drama,  were  brought  forward  at  each  representatioD. 
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The  early  history  of  tragedy  (the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  the  drama,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent productions  of  the  mind)  was,  in  all  important  particu- 
lars, the  same  with  that  of  comedy.  Like  comedy,  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  songs  and  revels  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
These  were  scenes  of  rustic  festivity  and  unbounded  license. 
The  spontaneous  effusions  which  they  prompted  (probably 
not  unlike  those  of  the  improvisatori  of  Italy),  were  gradually 
fashioned  into  the  Dithyramb  and  Phallic  chorus.  The^e 
were  aided  by  music,  the  dance,  and  gesture.  They  were, 
at  first,  narrative — but,  by  an  easy  gradation,  became  imita- 
tive of  the  actions  of  those  whose  history  they  commemo- 
rated. Imitation,  once  introduced,  speedily  wrought 
important  changes.  To  vary  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
odes  and  recitatives,  Thespis  (in  the  sixty-first  Olympiad, 
B.C.  535)  introduced  an  actor  and  occasional  declamation 
between  the  odes.  This  was  the  basis  and  these  the  mate- 
rials of  tragedy.  They  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  combined 
by  Phrynichus,  the  successor  and  disciple  of  Thespis.  But 
he  who  first  wrought  the  erratic  and  incoherent  Dithyram- 
bic  and  Phallic  odes  into  the  regular  chorus,  and  amplified 
the  meagre  scenes  of  Thespis  into  the  complete  and  majestic 
drama,  was  ^schylus.  Aristotle  affirms  that  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  actors  into  the  scene.  He,  at  least,  first 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part,  and  is  therefore,  by 
nearly  universal  consent,  styled  the  father  of  tragedy.  His 
works  are  marked  by  the  simplicity  and  fire  which  charac- 
terize the  productions  of  primitive,  unconfined,  and  inventive 
genius.  His  great  and  daring  mind  delighted  to  expatiate 
on  the  confines  of  human  existence — among  the  vast  and 
shadowy  forms  of  fable.  His  favorite  dramatis  person® 
are  demi-gods  and  heroes — ^his  favorite  themes  the  gigantic 
prowess  and  terrific  conflicts  of  Titans.  In  strength, 
sublimity,  and  energy,  he  stands  unsurpassed,  perhaps 
unequalled.  Along  with  these  excellences,  he  exhibits 
the  usually  concomitant  faults  of  occasional  extravagance 
and  even  bombast,  and,  ''in  the  arrangement  of  his  pieces, 
there  remains  much  of  ancient  simplicity,  and  somewhat 
even  of  uncouth  rudeness.  Yet,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
right-minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in  tragedy. 
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Even  the  majestic  dignity  of  Sophocles/'  and,  we  might  add, 
the  impassioned  energy  of  Euripides,  "  bows,  at  once,  before 
the  gigantic  powers  of  -^schylus." 

The  next  in  time,  and  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  ancients  the  next  in  merit,  was  Sophocles.  This 
truly  great  poet  seems  in  a  good  degree  to  have"  blended 
the  excellencies  and  avoided  the  defects  of  his  precursor 
and  follower — combining  much  of  the  sublimity  and  inten- 
sity of  -^chylus  with  the  moral  elevation  and  purity  of 
Euripides.  Without  descending  from  the  dignity  of  uEschy- 
lus,  he  imparted  a  more  human  interest  to  the  myths  which 
formed  the  common  subjects  of  their  tragedies.  His  vivid 
apprehensions  of  moral  goodness  did  not,  however,  preserve 
him  from  irregularities  in  his  early  life,  though  they  led  him 
to  lament  ihese  irregularities  in  his  latter  years,  since  Plato 
represents  him  as  exclaiming,  *'  I  thank  old  age  for  deliver- 
ing me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appetites."  His  characteris- 
tics are  thus  exhibited  by  a  recent  anonymous  English  critic : 
*'  His  language,  though  at  times  marked  by  harsh  metaphor 
and  perplexed  construction,  is  pure  and  majestic.  His  man- 
agement of  a  subject  is  admirable.  No  one  understood  so 
well  the  artful  envelopment  of  the  incident,  the  secret  exci- 
tation of  the  feelings,  and  the  gradual  heightening  of  the 
interest  up  to  the  final  crisis,  when  the  catastrophe  bursts 
forth  in  all  the  force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles  ;  the  most  perfect  in  dramatic  arrange- 
ment, the  most  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  dignified 
thought,  word,  and  tone,  among  the  tragic  triumvirate." 
Schlegel  has  bestowed  on  him  the  highest,  and,  to  a  Chris- 
tian mind,  the  most  attractive  encomium  :  "  He  is,"  says  he, 
"  of  all  the  Grecian  poets,  the  one  whose  feelings  have  most 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion." 

At  the  same  era  with  Sophocles,  though  born  about  four- 
teen years  later,  appeared  the  third  and  last  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  tragic  drama  of  Oreece,  Euripides.  His 
parents,  as  well  as  those  of  Sophocles,  bestowed  on  him  a 
most  complete  and  expensive  education.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras  in  philosophy  and  of  Socrates  in  morals — 
and  has  interwoven  the  sentiments  of  both  in  his  admira- 
ble productions.    He  is  distinguished  for  his  searching  dis- 
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crimination  of  the  inward  workings  of  thought  and  passion, 
and  his  singularly  vivid  and  kindling  descriptions  of  them. 
His  unrivalled   pathos,   for  which  Aristotle  entitles   him 
rfaytnitrur9%rS9  ^tttfrSf^  induccd  Quinctiliau  in  ancient  and 
Fenelon  in  modern  times  to  recommend  him  especially  to 
the  study  of  lawyers,  and  why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  eloquence.     He  is  remark- 
able for  his  fidelity  to  nature  and  human  life.    This  was  in 
fact  one  point  of  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes,  and  was  cen- 
sured even  by  those  critics  who  thought  more  of  consistency 
with  the  rules  of  the  drama  than  with  the  incidents  of 
human  life.     He  was  thus  characterized  in  contrast  with  his 
two  compeers  in  tragedy  :  *'  jEschylus  described  men  greater 
than  they  can  be,  Sophocles  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides 
as  they  are."    He  was  also  remarkable  for  the  acuteness 
and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue,  and  in  fine,  for  nothing  more 
than  the  elevated  moral  tone  of  his  tragedies.     This  he  pro- 
bably caught  from  the  discourses  and  the  society  of  Socrates, 
that  name,  which  both  in  wisdom  and  goodness  stands  at 
the  head  of  "  all  Greek,  all  Roman  fame."    Socrates  was 
not  only  his  instructor  but  his  intimate  friend,  and  never 
attended  dramatic  representation  but  when  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  were  exhibited.    The  intimacy  and  esteem  of  such 
a  man  outweighs  in  favor  of  his  mind  and  heart  all  the 
jeers  of  contemporary  comedians  and  the  censures  of  mere 
critics.     To  render  the  stage  a  school  of  virtue  was  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  great  poet,  and  the  moral  and  phi- 
losophical reflections  with  which  his  compositions  are  re- 
plete, caused  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  sages  of  Greece, 
and  procured  him  the  merited  title  of  the  philosopher  and 
moralist  of  the  stage,     in  fact,  his  studious,  and  sometimes 
it  must  be  owned  unseasonable  introduction  of  such  senti- 
ments, was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  defects  of 
his  tragedies.     But  though  this  feature  might  render  them 
less  perfect  as  dramatic  compositions,  it  certainly  renders 
them  more  attractive  to  those  who  study  the  antique,  not 
principally  to  gratify  their  taste  or  improve  their  intellect, 
but  to  observe  the  developments  of  conscience,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  inward  law — to  learn,  at  once,  the  poweru  and 
the  wants  of  heathenism.     To  such  minds  the  works  of 
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EnripideB  will  appear  among  the  richest  and  moat  valoable 
remains  of  antiquity — and  it  is  perhaps  this  very  cireum- 
stance,  which  has  attracted  to  him  more  of  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  moderns  than  to  either  of  his  great,  per- 
haps greater  competitors.  We  may  add,  that  his  tragedies 
were  a  favorite  study  of  Milton. 

Time  has  been  as  unsparing  in  the  destruction  of  the 
tragic  as  of  the  comic  remains  of  Greece.  Of  three  alone 
of  her  many  tragedians,  have  we  any  complete  works 
remaining,  and  these  bearing  a  small  proportion  to  the 
great  fertility  of  those  authors.  "  They  are,"  says  Schlegel, 
''  those  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  in  their  selec- 
tion of  authors,  which  was  to  serve  for  a  basis  to  the  study 
of  the  older  Grecian  literature,  not  as  though  these  were 
the  only  valuable  ones,  but  because  in  them  the  different 
styles  of  tragic  art  might  be  recognised."  We  possess 
entire  only  seven  tragedies  of  jiEschylus,  seven  of  Sophocles, 
and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of  these,  however,  many  were 
considered  by  the  ancients  the  best  works  of  their  respective 
authors. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  history,  we  next 
tnrn  our  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  Greek  drama. 

It  was  originally,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  string 
of  unconnected  choruses.  Thespis  introduced  scenes  and 
the  declamation  of  an  actor,  ^schylus  further  developed 
and  perfected  these  scenes,  and  added  a  second  actor.  So- 
phocles introduced  a  third  ;  and  thus,  what  was,  at  first, 
only  an  accessory,  became  the  principal  part,  the  body  of  the 
drama.  Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  dramatic  criticism, 
has  given  two  divisions  of  the  drama ; — the  one.  with  refer- 
ence to  its  quantity,  the  other,  to  its  quality.  Those  parts 
which  are  necessary  to  its  completeness  as  to  quantity  are 
four — the  prologue,  the  episode,  the  exode,  and  the  (Jhorus. 
The  parode  and  stasimon  are  subdivisions  of  the  eborus — 
the  former  being  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus,  the 
latter,  including  all  those  choral  odes  that  are  without 
anapaests  and  trochees.  The  conimoi  (or  general  lamenta- 
tions of  the  chorus  and  actors  together)  are  found  only  in 
gome  tragedies.  The  prologue  is  all  that  pB>tt  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  entrance  of  the  chorus.  (This  term  has  there- 
fore entirely  changed  its  meaning,  in  its  Application  to  the 
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Roman  and  modern  drama.)  The  episode,  all  that  which 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  the  last  appearance  of 
the  chorus.  The  exode.  that  which  has  no  choral  ode  after 
it.  The  choms  consisted  of  the  lyric  interludes  introduced 
between  the  scenes. 

The  prologue  was  the  exposition  of  the  subject  by  one  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama.  Its  business  was  to  give  the 
spectator  so  much  information  relative  to  the  incidents  of 
the  piece  as  would  enable  him  to  follow  the  action  with 
intelligence  and  interest.  The  episode  was  the  entire 
development  and  progress  of  the  plot.  The  exode  its  con- 
summation and  result.  The  subject  of  the  choral  interludes 
was  general  reflections,  philosophical  and  moral,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action — an  expression  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
awakened  by  the  incidents — sometimes  lamentations  on  the 
calamities  incident  to  humanity — sometimes,  supplications 
to  the  Deity  for  assistance  to  the  dramatic  personage  whose 
cause  the  chorus  espoused :  though,  in  fact,  a  spirit  of  disin- 
terestedness and  nan-commiital  is,  in  general,  one  of  its  most 
striking  characteristics. 

The  chorus,  in  its  wild,  abrupt,  and  impassioned  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  boundless  variety  of  its  metres,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  relic  and  representative  of  the  original 
dithyramb.  Here,  the  sprightly  and  versatile  genius  of  the 
Greeks  delighted  to  luxuriate  through  all  the  possible 
forms  of  verse — and  the  flexibility  and  '*  many-sidedness''  of 
their  language  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  propensity. 
In  fact,  all  subsequent  imitations  of  the  chorus  have  been 
comparatively  tame,  and  exhibiting  a  remote  and  artificial 
connexion  with  the  action — ^until  it  has,  at  last,  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  drama.  This  may,  in  part,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  conviction  that  it  impairs  the  probability 
of  th«  action  and  its  close  resemblance  to  actual  life :  but 
the  tru^  cause  probably  lies  deeper.  Genius  loses  its  juve- 
nile vigor  and  boldness  with  the  progress  of  society.  It  no 
longer  wheels  the  same  bold  and  airy  flights  when  its  wing 
has  been  cupped  by  criticism.  As  the  world  grows  older, 
fancy  becomes  tamed  and  depressed,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers  ai*e  invigorated 
and  matured.  To  this  cause  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  it, 
that  the  chorus  has  altogether  vanished  from  the  modern 
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drama,  and  that  it  has  thus  become  reduced  to  synple  inter- 
location. 

Schlegel  has  philosophized  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  chorus  in  the  following  characteristic  manner.  "  We 
mast  conceive  it  as  the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired 
by  the  represented  action — as  the  embodiment  into  the 
action  of  the  sympathy  of  the  poet,  considered  as  the  spokes- 
man of  collective  humanity.  .  .  .  The  chorus  is,  in  a  word, 
the  idealized  spectator.  It  mitigates  the  impression  of  a 
deeply  agitating  or  deeplydtouching  representation,  while  it 
reverberates  to  the  actual  spectator,  a  lyrical  and  musical 
expression  of  his  own  emotions,  and  bears  him  aloft  into  the 
region  of  contemplation.'' 

Horace  has  given  a  less  ambitious  but  more  intelligible 
account  of  the  province  of  the  chorus  in  the  following  lines : 

0  Aotoris  partes  ohonu  offioiumqne  virile 

Defendat;  neu  quid  medios  iDtereinat  acting 
Quod  lion  propoBito  conducat  et  hasreat  aptd. 
nie  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amicd. 
£t  regat  iratoe,  et  amet  peceare  timentes ; 
Ble  dapee  laudet  menan  breTifl)  ille  ■alabrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertia  otia  portis  ; 
nie  tegat  commissa,  Deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  mieeri^  abeat  fortuna  superbia^ 

Those  parts  of  tragedy  which  constitute  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter or  quality,  are  divided  by  Aristotle  as  follows — the 
fable  (t.  €.  the  action,  the  plot,  the  contexture  ^f  incidents) ; 
the  manners,  by  which  is  meant  the  disposition  of  the  speaker, 
his  aversions  or  propensities.  The  sentiments  comprehend 
all  that  is  send — opinions,  arguments,  general  reflectious,  etc; 
The  diction  is  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  by  words. 
The  music  and  decorations  were  the  external  accompani- 
ments and  embellishments  of  the  exhibition. 

The  representation  of  Greek  tragedy  was  managed  on  a 
scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence.  All  the  arts,  which  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  drama  were  in  their 
highest  perfection,  combined  to  shed  attraction  and  splendor 
over  that  which  was  not  only  a  favorite  national  amuse- 
ment, but  an  affair  of  state  and  a  solemnity  of  religion. 
The  government  erected  the  theatre,  educated  the  choruses, 
awarded  the  crown  (by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose), 
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to  the  SQOi^Bfal  competitor,  furnished  the  dresses  and  scenic 
embellishments,  and,  in  short,  defrayed  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  exhibition,  the  magnificence  of  which  was  fitr  beyond 
any  private  resources.*  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  a  noble 
structure  of  stone,  erected  in  the  age  of  -^echylus,  the 
previous  edifice  of  wood  having  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  crowds  assembled  at  a  representation.  It  contained 
seats  for  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  persons,  range 
above  range,  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  loffy 
portico,  adorned  with  statues.  6f  its  interior  arrangements 
and  decorations,  our  limits  will  not,  of  course,  permit  us  to 
speak  minutely.  All  the  resources  of  art  and  wealUi  appear 
to  have  been  lavished  to  produce  the  usual  theatrical  illu- 
sions. The  vast  £m»»«,  or  stage,  presented  the  appearance  of 
fL  sea,  a  forest,  a  city,  or  a  desert,  as  the  occasion  required. 
As  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  mythological  dramas  of  Greece,  tl^  stage- 
machinery  comprehended  a  great  number  of  aerial  contriv- 
ances. There  was  the  e^ •A«yfi«»,  which  presented  the  deities 
in  converse  aloft,  while  the  platform  which  supported  them 
was  surrounded  and  concealed  by  clouds, — the  M»;is*nr', 
which,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  crane,  was  employed  suddenly 
to  dart  out  a  god  or  hero  before  the  spectators  and  as  sud- 
denly to  withdraw  him  when  his  part  was  performed, — the 
AMi^«i,  a  set  of  ropes  which  enabled  him  to  walk  in  the  air, 
apparently  unsupported, — the  rf>*Mc,  which  caught  persons 
from  the  stage  and  bore  them  aloft  to  the  clou<k, — the 
B^mr*!,  a  co&trivance  to  imitate  the  rumbling  of  thunder,t 
— the  Kf f«vv«9Mirf7«»,  whence  artificial  lightnings  were  darted 
along  the  scenic  clouds. 

Everything  in  the  actual  presentation  of  the  pieces  was  in 
a  style  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration  which  must  have 
rendered  the  most  consummate  art  necessary  to  produce  an 
illusion.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  effect,  that  that 
illusion  was  perfect.  It  was,  of  course,  aided  by  the  very 
circumstance  which  rendered  it  necessary,  the  vaat  dimen- 
sions of  the  theatre,  which  removed  a  portion  of  the  specta- 


*  Plutarch  states  that  th«  Athenians  had  expend«d  more  on  the  repreeen- 
'  m  of  thotr  tragedies  than  on  their  fioreign  wmn. 

M«  waa  effected  by  dropping  fttones  from  a  great  height  into  a  vaat 
yeiael,  rolling  them  along  platw  of  oopper,  etc. 
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tors  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sta^e. 
The  person  of  the  actor  was  raised  to  heroic  stature  by 
the  cothornos,  and  amplified  to  heroic  dimensions  by  the 
tiiJi^MftM  or  staffing,  which  enveloped  his  limbs.  The  masks, 
which  were  an  invariable  appendage  of  the  representation, 
were  formed  and  painted  with  exquisite  skill,  and  are  said 
to  have  expressed,  with  astonishing  accuracy,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  age,  sex,  and  rank.  The  voice  of  the  actor  was  not 
only  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  strength  and  clearness 
by  perpetual  exercise  and  a  rigid  diet,  but  was  further  aided 
by  a  mouth-piece  inserted  in  the  mask  and  by  brazen  vessels 
fitted  in  the  intervals  or  (as  Yitruvius  affirms)  under  the 
seats  of  the  theatre.  The  chorus  was  sung,  throughout,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  scenes  appear  to  have 
been  partly  sung  and  partly  declaifned.  The  singing  was 
accompanied  by  the  flute,  the  declamation  by  the  lyre  ;  this 
accompaniment  was  doubtless  of  a  very  simple  character, 
designed,  principally,  to  direct  and  sustain  the  voice  of  the 
actor. 

The  histrionic  profession  was  amply  rewarded  and  held 
in  high  honor  at  Athens,  and  was  not  attended  with  degra- 
dation in  any  respect.  On  the  contrary,  distinguished 
actors  were  sometimes  sent  as  ambassadors  to  foreign  states. 
The  professional  actors  appear,  however,  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  licentious  and  dissipated  class  by  the  philoso- 
phers and  moralists  of  the  age. 

The  moral  tendency  of  the  Qreek  drama  opens  to  us  a 
vast  field  of  thought.  That  its  moral  influence  was  exten- 
sive and  powerful  beyond  that  of  any  other  mental  produc* 
tion  of  the  age,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  that 
Athens,  its  favorite  seat,  was  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
world — that  the  festivals,  at  which  dramatic  pieces  were 
presented,  were  attended  by  a  concourse  of  foreigners  of  the 
highest  rank  and  character,  from  all  the  civilized  nations — 
that  the  drama  was  often  attended  by  an  auditory  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  was  impressed  on  this  vast  mass  of  mind 
by  a  representation  of  unparalleled  vividness  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

A  single  incident  related  by  Plutarch  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  great  dramatists  of  Greece 
were  known  and  their  influence  felt,  even  during  their  own 
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a^e.  We  quote  his  own  words,  which  occur  near  the  end  of 
the  life  of  Nicias,  after  his  description  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily  : 

**  Some  of  the  prisoners  owed  their  preservation  to  Euri- 
pides. Of  all  the  Grecians,  his  was  the  mu^e  with  whom  the 
Sicilians  were  most  in  love.  From  every  stranger  that 
landed  in  their  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  specimen  or 
portion  of  his  works,  and  communicated  it  with  pleasure 
to  each  other.  It  is  said  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  number  of 
Athenians,  upon  their  return  home,  went  to  Euripides,  and 
thanked  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner  for  their  obliga- 
tions to  his  pen  ;  some  having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching 
their  masters  what  they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and 
others  having  got  refreshments  when  they  were  wandering 
about  after  the  battle,  fSr  singing  a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  tell  us  that  when  a  ship 
from  Gaunus,  which  happened  to  be  pursued  by  pirates,  was 
going  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  their  ports,  the  Sicilians  at 
first  refused  to  admit  her ;  upon  asking  the  crew  whether 
they  knew  any  verses  of  Euripides,  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  ihey  received  both  them  and  tlieir  vessel." 

Such  was  the  power  of  a  living  Athenian  dramatist  over 
the  rude  mariners  and  common  people  of  Sicily  !  Plutarch 
also  relates  in  his  life  of  Lysander,  that  when  that  general, 
with  the  confederate  Oreeks,  had  taken  and  was  about  to 
sack  the  city  of  Athens,  a  few  verses  of  a  chorus  of  Euripides, 
sung  by  a  minstrel,  so  affected  himself  and  his  associates, 
that  they  determined  to  spare  it.  Such  facts  as  these  sug- 
gest that  we  may  easily  underrate  the  influence  of  literary 
works  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  Though 
they  were  not  multiplied  by  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  the 
press,  they  were  diffused  by  the  living  voice  and  preserved 
in  the  living  memory,  and  their  influence,  on  this  very 
account,  was  probably  deeper  and  more  pervading. 

Of  the  moral  character  and  tendency  of.  Greek  comedy, 
enough  was  said  in  the  course  of  our  sketch  of  the  history  of 
that  branch  of  the  drama.  Our  present  remarks  will  there- 
fore have  reference  principally  to  tragedy. 

How  evident,  from  the  most  superficial  view,  that  its 
whole  power  was  concentrated  upon  those  already  too 
active  and  inflammatory  elements  of  our  being — the  pas- 
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sions  I  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  secret  of  its  tremendoiis 
danger,  its  invariable  perversion.  Good  men  have  thought 
that  the  stage  might  be  made  a  school  of  virtue ;  though  no 
one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  is,  or  ever  has  been  so.  But 
we  venture  to  assert,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
and  for  the  above  mentioned  reason,  the  acted  drama  never 
can  become  so.  Accompanied  by  those  associations  which 
have  ever  clustered  around  it,  it  gives  a  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance to  sense  and  passion  ;^-divest  it  of  these,  and 
you  strip  it  of  its  attractions.  The  mask,  the  dance,  the 
song,  farces,  and  pantomimes,  have  formed  the  cortige  of  the 
tragic  muse — and  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  apparatus  of 
exciting  decoration,  but  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  inflame  the 


If  we  examine  all  the  tragedies  which  have  been  written 
from  the  age  of  ^Eschylus  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  their  object  is  not  instruction,  not 
reformation,  but  effect.  For  this  purpose,  the  subjects  of 
ancient  tragedy  were  selected  from  those  who  had  occupied 
an  almost  superhuman  elevation,  whose  downfall,  therefore, 
would  afford  the  most  terrible  catastrophe. 

4>4..«a(  /iiAX>*'  Kurcj^'iVfrti. — EnHp,  Hippol,  1465. 

Ti  6'  vinp0aX\okr', 
Wet^JVf  <r  ira(  OTJit  4.oy«r9j| 

Aiii>ci>M,  oUoti  dirUhiKtv. — Id,  Med  127 — 180. 

So  established  was  this  principle,  that  Aristotle  lays  it 
down  as  an  example,  which  has  the  force  of  a  rule,  that "  the 
subjects  of  the  best  tragedies  are  confined  to  a  few  families, 
— to  Alcmaeon,  Orestes,  (Edipus,  Meleager,  Thyestes,  Tele- 
phus,  and  others  of  the  like  rank.''  Jeremy  Taylor  has, 
somewhere  in  his  moral  works,  assigned  as  the  reason  of 
this,  that  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals  was  not  liable  to  those 
terrible  vicissitudes  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  catsr 
strophes  of  tragedy.  It  was  sometimes  objected,  even  by 
ancient  critics,  that  if  tragedy  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  its  scenes  must  be  laid,  occasionally  at  least,  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  must  exhibit  the  sufferings, 
duties,  and  temptations,  which  are  incident  to  the  condition 
of  the  majority  of  mankind.    But  to  this  it  was  replied,  that 
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these  were  wanting  in  the  interest  and  power  neeessary  to 
tragedy — ^that  they  did  not  appeal  with  sufficient  force  to 
those  emotions  of  terror  and  pity,  the  excitation  of  which  is 
its  object  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  aim  of  tragedy 
is  to  astonish,  to  agitate,  not  to  instruct  or  reform  the  spec- 
tators. 

Another  proof  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  characters  in 
which  tragedy  delights.  It  is  not  the  firm,  consistent,  well- 
balanced  man  of  virtue  ;  but  those  whose  passions  are  stung 
to  madness  by  suffering  or  remorse.  It  is  the  aspiring, 
baffled,  tortured,  and  crushed  Prometheus, — the  maniac 
Orestes, — the  ferocious  and  vindictive  Medea,  burning  with 
a  demon's  passions,  and  wielding  a  demon's  powers  of  mis- 
chief and  revenge. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  measure  all  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind  by  the  standard  of  their 
direct  utility.  That  wondrous  faculty  which  sheds  such  a 
sun-like  brightness  and  beauty  over  all  the  objects  of  intel- 
lection, making  them  not  only  visible  but  refulgent,  and 
bathing  them  in  hues  as  varied  and  beautiful  as  those  of  a 
summer's  evening — this  wondrous  faculty  is  the  gift  and  in- 
spiration of  God,  all  whose  creatures  are  good  and  all  their 
spontaneous  and  unperverted  developments  lawful  and 
beautiful.  The  works  of  the  Creator  himself  are  charac- 
terized by  splendor  and  vastness,  no  less  than  utility.  But 
all  this  splendor  and  vastness  have  an  ultimate  relation  to 
ntility  ;  and  to  require  as  much  of  the  inventions  and  works 
of  the  human  mind  is  only  to  demand  that  its  glorious 
endowments  of  intelligence  and  imagination  be  not  given 
up  to  waste  and  prostitution. 

The  actual  moral  influence  of  the  ancient  drama  may, 
however,  be  estimated  with  precision  and  certainty  from 
the  accounts  we  possess  of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Athens,  where  the  art  flourished  in  its  highest  per- 
fection,— and  from  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  ancients  themselves,  on  the  subject.  History 
has  preserved  both  of  these  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  afford 
OB  ample  satis&ctioa  ;^«nd  both  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the 
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belief  that  its  influence  wfts,  to  the  last  degree,  pernicious. 
We  have  seen  that  the  theatre  at  Athens  would  contain 
thirty  thousand  spectators,  and  was  often  attended  by  that 
number.  The  citizens,  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  did 
not  exceed  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  thousand.*  As  every 
citizen  of  Athens  was  entitled,  by  a  law  introduced  by  Peri- 
cles, to  free  admission  to  the  theatre,  and  to  an  obolus 
besides,  for  the  purchase  of  refreshments,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  included  in  the  theatri- 
cal assemblies.  While  the  exhibitions  continued,  they  are 
said  to  have  diffused  a  delirious  excitement  throughout  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  neglected  all  business,  denied  them- 
selves sleep,  and  spent  whole  days  at  the  theatre,  without 
ever  being  satiated  by  the  variety  of  exhibitions.  There 
were  many  circumstances,  however,  which  tended  to  check 
the  disorders  arising  from  these  powerful  excitements.  The 
first  and  principal  check  wa^  the  unfrequency  of  dramatic 
exhibitions.  They  were  only  permitted  during  the  three  an- 
nual festivals  of  Bacchus.  The  principal  dramatic  contests 
were,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  greater  Dionysia,  the  principal 
anniversary  of  Bacchus.  They  were,  also,  under  the  direct  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  government.  They  formed,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  administration  of  state.  The  government 
not  only  bore  the  entire  expense,  as  we  have  seen  above,  but, 
by  officers  appointed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  superintended 
every  part  of  the  preparation  and  exhibition.  Females  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Female  characters 
were,  in  all  cases,  personated  by  actors  of  the  other  sex. 
The  whole  number  of  actors  in  each  tragedy  was  limited  to 
three  ;  and  the  few  who  were  professional  actors  were  not 
looked  upon  as  a  degraded  class  ;  they  were  admitted  to  the 
most  honorable  offices  of  the  state.  Nay,  the  great  trage- 
dians themselves,  JBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
thought  it  no  degradation  to  act  a  part  in  their  own  trage- 
dies. 
Yet,  with  all  these  restrictions,  the  stage  was,  from  the 


*  These,  however,  bore  a  very  Bmall  proportion  to  the  entire  popolatioiv 
including  natives  who  were  not  citizens,  foreigners,  and  above  all,  slavey 
who,  through  almost  all  Greece,  bore  an  infinite  disproportion  to  the 
citizens. 
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earliest  times,  an  object  of  alarm  and  disapprobation  to  good 
men.  Solon  earnestly  opposed  the  innovations  of  Thespis, 
as  tending  not  only  to  improve  and  elevate  the  drama,  but 
to  increase  its  fascinations.  "  If,"  said  the  sage,  "  we  ap- 
plaud falsehood  in  our  public  exhibitions,  we  shall  soon  find 
it  in  our  contracts  and  agreements."'^  The  disapprobation  of 
Socrates  was  expressed  by  absenting  himself  from  the  thea- 
tre, except  when  the  moral  dramas  of  his  friend  Euripides 
were  represented.!  We  find  that  the  same  views  of  the 
stage  were  entertained  by  reflecting  Romans.  Tacitus 
ascribes  the  virtue  of  the  German  women  to  the  absence  of 
theatrical  excitements :  Ergo,  septa  pudicitia  agunt.  nullis 
spectaculorum  illecebris  corruptee  ;|  "  They  are  character- 
ized by  inviolable  chastity,  being  uncorrupted  by  the  se- 
ductive influence  of  public  spectacles."  Seneca  is  still  more 
pointed  and  emphatic  in  his  reprobation  of  these  amuse- 
ments :  Nihil,  vero,  est  tam  damnosum  bonis  moribus,  quam 
in  ullo  spectaculo  desidere.  Tunc,  enim,  per  voluptatem, 
facilius  vitia  surrepunt.  Quid  me  existimas  dicere  ?  Ava- 
rior  redeo,  ambitiosior,  luxuriosior ;  "  Nothing  is  so  per- 
nicious to  good  morals  as  to  be  present  at  any  of  these 
spectacles.  Vice  easily  finds  its  way  into  the  heart,  through 
the  pleasurable  emotions  which  they  excite.  From  such 
scenes  I  depart  more  avaricious,  more  ambitious,  more  luxu- 
rious, than  before. "§ 

Were  such  the  undisputed  effects  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
on  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  such  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  best  and  wisest  who  had  an 


•  Plutarch's  Solon. 

f  Plato  quoted  by  Rousseau :  Lettre  4  d'  Alembert  snr  son  article  Geneve. 
Tliis  treatise  contains  some  admirable  views  on  the  subject  of  the  theatre, 
and  exposes  with  great  eloquence  its  pernicious  influence:  "Dee  npectacles 
et  des  moeurs  I  Voila  qui  formeroit  vraiment  un  spectacle  d  voir ;  d*autant 
plus,  que  ce  seroit  la  premidre  fois  I"  etc 

X  De  Mor.  Ger.,  c  19. 

§  Sen.  Ep.  7. — ^To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  one  from  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  American  citizen,  one  whose  eloquent  writings  eontributed  Dot 
a  Uttle  to  the  revci^lation  which  gave  birth  to  our  liberties^  ''As  a  citixen  and 
friend  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  society,  I  should  strive  hard  against 
the  admission,  and  much  more  the  establishment^  of  a  theatre  in  any  state  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stage  is  the  nursery  of 
vice,  and  disseminates  the  seeds  of  it  far  and  wide  with  an  amaiing  and 
baneful  success." — Memoin  of  Jonah  Quiney,juH.f  Diary. 
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opportanity  of  observing  their  inflaence  ?  The  lesson  taaght 
by  this  fact  is  a  very  distinct  and  impressive  one ;  and  it  is 
the  more  so,  when  we  reflect  on  the  wide  difference  between 
the  Greek  theatre  and  that  of  modern  times.  There,  these 
entertainments  were  only  permitted  during  a  few  days  of 
the  year  ;  they  were  arranged  and  superintended  by  the 
magistrates ;  the  actors  did  not  form  a  large  and  distinct 
and,  we  may  add,  degraded  class ;  above  all,  females  were, 
in  no  case,  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and,  at  the 
representation  of  comedy,  do  not  appear  even  to  have  been 
present  at  the  theatre.  Yet  even  when  thus  restricted  and 
qualified,  this  amusement  was  condemned  and  avoided  by 
good  men.  What  are  we,  then,  to  think  of  its  tendency  in 
our  own  times,  when  these  checks  are  removed, — when  these 
compensating  circumstances  no  longer  exist, — when  it  is 
given  up  to  the  license  of  daily  exhibition,  dependent  on 
popular  patronage,  and,  of  course,  graduated  to  popular 
taste  ?  The  result  is  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
stage  has  become,  not  only  the  school,  but  we  might  even 
say,  the  empire  of  vice.  Vice  presides  over  its  decorations, 
and  animates  too  often  its  most  admired  performances  ;  and 
no  man,  who  has  a  ji^t  value  of  moral  purity,  and  a  just  fear 
of  the  power  of  temptation,  will  venture  himself  (much  less 
expose  the  tender  and  unguarded  heart  of  youth)  in  a  region 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  influences  most  hostile  to 
virtue. 

The  merits  of  the  drama,  however,  as  a  subject  of  solitary 
study,  present  quite  a  different  question.  And  while  we 
maintain  that  scenic  representation  has,  in  all  ages,  been  an 
engine  of  moral  evil,  and  will  never  be  otherwise,  we  yet 
feel  that  there  is  no  hazard,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great 
advantage  from  directing  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  drama.  Each  branch  is  attended  with  its 
peculiar  advantages. 

Ancient  comedy  is  a  picture  of  ancient  life ; — the  only 
picture  of  its  kind  which  we  now  possess.  History  presents 
only  an  outline  of  its  form  ; — epic  and  lyric  poetry  a  selec- 
tion of  its  more  beautiful  and  commanding  features.  But 
comedy  presents  it  as  it  lived  and  moved.  After  the  lapse 
of  ages  and  of  centuries,  it  stands  an  imperishable  transcript 
of  the  intrigues,   the  passions,  the  follies,  and,  in  some 
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instances,  of  the  purer  and  nobler  qualities  of  those  who 
have  lonpf  since  vanished  from  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore, 
nearly  the  only  means  we  now  possess  of  attaining  a  minute 
and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of 
the  ancients.  And  those  who  love  to  study  human  nature 
in  all  attitudes  and  under  all  circumstances  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  undervalue  this  quality.  In  fact,  it  must  be  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  or  even  understand  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  much  less  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  moral 
condition,  without  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

As  a  means  of  attaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  ancient 
languages,  the  study  of  comedy  will  be  found  no  less  import- 
ant. The  genius  of  every  language  is  to  be  sought  in  its 
colloquial  idioms.  Without  a  familiarity  with  these,  its 
graver  and  more  elaborate  authors  can  never  be  read  with 
facility  and  pleasure.  The  colloquial  idioms  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage are  principally  preserved  in  its  comedy.  For  this 
plain  reason,  no  course  of  classic  instruction  can  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  which  does  not  include  portions,  at 
least,  of  the  comic  writers.  We  hazard  little  in  affirming 
that  no  student  ever  found  himself  at  home  either  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  without  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

This  study  has  also  all  the  sanction  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  authority  of  the  highest  names  in  classic  learning 
and  education.  Melancthon  exacted  from  the  instructors  of 
youth  "a  conscientious  diligence"*  in  the  exposition  of  cer- 
tain characters  of  Terence.  Luther  did  not  disapprove  even 
the  exhibition  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  in  schools  (though 
we  confess  ourselves  far  from  prepared  to  go  the  same 
length),  and  thought  that  many  benefits  might  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  comedy. f  Jerome  was  in  the  habit  of 
finding  relief  and  exhilaration  from  severer  studies  and 
exercises  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,!  and  Chrysostom  is 
said  to  have  kept  under  his  pillow  a  copy  of  Aristophanes. 

We  would  not,  however,  place  ancient  comedy,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  in  the  hands  of  youth  without  first  rigidly 


*  SupentitioMtu  diligentianL 
f  M^moires  de  Luther  par  Michelet 

\  Post  noctium   crebras  yigiliae^  post  lacrjmasi  Plautus   tumebatur  in 
man  us. 
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subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  selection  and  expurgation. 
We  know  of  only  a  single  comedy  in  which  even  the  latter 
would  be  unnecessary, — the  Captives  of  Plautus. 

Tragedy  may  be  read  with  still  less  danger  and  still  higher 
and  more  important  advantages.  The  old  tragedy  of  Greece 
is  a  lofty  and  stately  thing.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  their  early 
history,  their  philosophy  •  and  morality, — it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their 
social  and  domestic  system.  The  tragedies  of  JSschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  though  of  course  containing  much 
that  is  defective  and  erroneous,  yet  have  by  no  means,  in 
themselves  considered,  an  immoral  tendency.  Their  authors 
were  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  public-spirited  men,  far 
above  the  vile  ambition  ot  corrupting  the  morals  of  their 
countrymen.  The  moral  sentiments,  the  views  of  a  retribu- 
tive providence,  which  they  have  wrought  into  their  dramas, 
are  often  surprisingly  high  and  pure,  and  betoken  an  early 
period,  before  the  minds  of  men  were  so  extensively  per- 
vaded by  the  multiplying  errors  and  deepening  darkness  of 
paganism.f  It  was  not  in  themselves  that  these  works  were 
considered  dangerous  by  the  ancient  moralists.}  It  was 
when  acted,  when  surrounded  by  the  fascinations  and  excite- 
ments of  scenic  exhibition.  The  same  moralists  have  made 
ample  use  of  these  works  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  A.nd  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  repeatedly 
pointed  his  own  moral  reflections  by  apt  quotations  from  the 
dramatists  of  Greece.  In  connexion  with  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  Calvin  thus  observes  :  **  We  learn  from  hence  that 
they  are  superstitious  who  are  scrupulous  of  obtaining 
knowledge  from  profane  authors.  For  since  all  truth  is 
from  God,  if  anything  has  been  well  and  forcibly  expressed, 
even  by  bad  men,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  because  it 
originally  proceeded  from  God.  And  since  all  things  are 
his,  why  is  it  not  right  to  apply  to  his  glory,  whatever,  from 
any  source,  is  capable  of  such  an  application  ?" 


*  "  Aristotle  ha«  followed  in  philosophj,  the  threads  of  thought  spun  from 
the  heads  of  the  tragic  poets. ** — Brumoitf  Theatre  det  OrecM,  InL 

f  Antiquitafl— quae,  quo  propius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divinA  progeoie,  hoc 
melius  ea  fortasee,  qun  erant  vera,  cernebat — Cie.  Tutc  J)x»p.  L  \% 

\  The  laws  of  Athens  provided  that  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  Sophoclef, 
and  Euripides,  should  be  read  in  public  every  year. 
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But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  study  is  not  unfavor- 
able to  morality — ^it  may  and  ought  to  be  made  subservient 
to  it ; — and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  thus  subservient,  if  these 
works  are  examined  in  connexion  with  8ur*h  inquiries  as 
these  : — "  What  evidence  do  I  here  discern  of  moral  percep- 
tions— of  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  ? — What  traces  of 
that  law  which  is  written  on  the  human  heart  ? — What  coin- 
cidences, either  of  truth  or  morality,  with  the  inspired 
volume  ? — What  intimations  of  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  ? — What  views  of  retributions,  present  or  future  ?** 
Studied  on  such  principles  as  these,  the  ancient  drama  will 
be  found  invested  with  a  high  moral  interest,  and  richly 
fraught  with  moral  instruction  and  impression. 

To  all,  then,  who  wish  to  become  Greek  scholars, — ^who 
wish  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  antique, 
and  to  penetrate  the  intellectual  and  moral  system  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  we  would  say, — 
study  profoundly  the  noble  remains  of  their  great  trage- 
dians ; — but  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and  firm 
eclecdcism,  knowing  how  to  **  refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose 
the  good."  And,  into  what  department  of  literature,  ancient 
or  modern,  can  we  safely  venture  without  the  exercise  of 
this  discrimination  ? 


AbT.  III. — NOTIOK8  OF  THE  GhUBCHUS  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  great  interest  which  is  justly  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands,  has  induced  us  to  gather  from 
such  fields  as  are  accessible,  some  statistical  information, 
not  within  the  reach  of  most  readers  in  America.  To  con- 
tinue and  correct  these  statements,  from  other  sources,  will 
be  our  desire,  amidst  all  our  future  labors. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  distributed 
among  the  provinces,  in  regard  to  religious  confession,  as 
follows : — 

North  Bbabant,   in  10  cities  and   176  village 
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Catholics 

Protestants,  Jews 

Sectaries 

Total 

In  the  cities,    .    .    . 
In  the  villages.  <fco. 
In  1  district,  42  con- ) 

In  2  districts.  48  cong. 
In  8  (a)  do.      22  cong. 
In  8  (6)  do.      30  cong. 
In  4  dbtricts.  88  cong. 

Total,    .    .    . 

66,019 

62,862 

68,600 
89.626 
86.610 
71,684 

16.078     '  1,097 

1,066     '     849 

18,688  1  246 
678  1  28 
722     ,     136 

10,614     1     101 

189 

7 
89 

8 
17 

82,828 

68,77$ 

72.472 
40,222 
87,476 
82,166 

828.741 

47.636     !  1,961 

210 

378,487 

II.  Geldbrland,  in  15  towns  and  103  country  parishes, 
contains  344.497  inhabitants ;  to  wit,  209,759  Protestants, 
130,596  Catholics  ;  3,656  Jews  ;  and  487  Sectaries.  They 
are  distributed  by  districts,  as  follows  : — 


De  Beluwe.  .... 

Zutphen,  

Doeeberg  en  Zevenaar, 
Nijmegen.  .... 
BenedcD — District.    . 


Catholics   Protestants 


7,692 
18,368 
22.141 
40,268 

7,226 


-U 


60.413 
46,998 
8.601 
18.890 
25,117 


96,696      1  164.614 


Jews 


Sectaries 


206 
478 
229 
170 
186 


1,2 


183 

129 

8 

28 


819 


Total. 


68,868 
66.928 
26,974 
68,866 
82.658 


261,669 


III.  South  Holland,  in  13  towns  and  228  rural  congre- 
gations, has  526,020  inhabitants  ;  to  wit :  387,200  Protes- 
tants ;  129,438  Catholics  ;  8,475  Jews,  and  907  Sectaries. 

IV.  North  Holland,  in  11  towns  and  136  rural  congre- 
gations, has  443,334  inhabitants ;  to  wit :  294,003  Protes- 
tants ;  123,121  Catholics ;  25,632  Jews,  and  578  Sectaries. 

V.  Zealand,  in  9  towns  and  107  rural  parishes,  has 
151,381  inhabitants ;  to  wit,  111^44  Protestants,  38,490 
Catholics,  597  Jews. 

VI.  Utrecht,  in  6  towns  and  86  rural  parishes,  has 
145,132  inhabitants;  to  wit,  85,799  Protestants,  57,954 
Catholics,  1 ,528  Jews,  and  74  Sectaries. 

VII.  OSTPRIESLAND,^  in  11  towns  and  32  Grietenijen,  has 
227,859  inhabitants  ;  to  wit,  205,670  Protestants,  20,017 
Catholics,  1,945  Jews,  and  227  Sectaries. 

VIII.  Obertssel,  in  3  towns  and  59  rural  parishes,  has 
197,694  inhabitants  ;  to  wit,  129,482  Protestants,  65,141 
Catholics,  2,758  Jews,  and  818  Sectaries. 

IX.  Obosikqen, 
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Prot«8Unt8.  Catholics.             Jews.  Sectaries. 

In  Towns.        .        .     27,146  6,6U                  1,201  — 

In  Country       .        .  182,427  7,860                  1,988  21 


159,572  12,874  8,184  21 

.  X.  Drenthe,  in  3  towns  and  80  rural  parishes,  has  72,454 
inhabitants;  to  wit,  67,698  Protestants,  3,264  Catholics, 
1,401  Jews,  and  121  Sectaries. 

XL  LiMBURO,  in  5  towns  and  120  parishes,  has  196,719 
inhabitants ;  to  wit,  5,408  Protestants,  190,117  Catholics, 
1106  Jews,  and  88  Sectaries. 

XII.  Luxemburg  has  165,700  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
Catholics. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  particulars,  the  numbers  for  the 
entire  kingdom  are  as  follows  : 

Protestants,         .....  1.984.966 

Catholics, 984.248 

Jews, 62,288 

SecU^ie^ 8,026 

In  the  review  of  these  figures,  several  things  are  worthy 
of  note.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  observe  how  far 
Holland  is  from  being  a  purely  Protestant  country,  the 
papists  being  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  population.  He 
will  find,  as  we  have  done,  a  difficulty  in  determining  who 
they  are  who  are  denominated  Sectaries,  and  in  believing 
that  their  number  in  all  the  kingdom  amounts  to  little  more 
than  three  thousand.  He  will  further  observe,  that  while 
there  are  provinces  where  there  are  no  dissidents,  there  is 
none  where  there  are  no  Jews. 

While  it  is  proverbially  said,  that  **  figures  cannot  lie," 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  political  arithmetic,  nothing  more  inexact  than  the 
tabulations  of  a  census,  and  nothing  less  to  be  relied  oo 
than  statements  of  religious  statistics.  Yet  we  have  no 
option,  in  such  cases,  but  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  re- 
turns  as  we  have  ;  always  holding  ourselves  ready  to  amend, 
or  even  retract  our  asseverations,  on  fuller  information. 
We  regret  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  we  cannot  lay  our 
hands  on  any  very  late  and  authentic  enumeration  of  the 
Qy      *  *' the  Netherlands  ;  for  this  we  must  be  indebted  to 
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our  learned  and  respected  correspondents  in  Holland.  The 
^ttgemeine  Kirchenzeitung,  of  Berlin,  for  1841-2,  gives  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  1,474,299, 
and  the  ministers  at  1,441.  The  Darmstadt  journal  of  the 
same  name,  for  1850,  No.  67,  gives  1,667,588  members,  and 
1,508  ministers.  The  numbers  are  as  near  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Dr.  Renter's  Reperiorium^  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  facts,  in  August,  1854,  furnished  the 
following  table,  as  true  of  1844.  Our  only  regret  is,  that 
being  so  near  the  spot,  the  German  reporter  should  have 
brought  his  statistics  no  nearer  than  within  ten  years  of 
the  present  time. 


Inliabitant& 

Churcbes. 

Ministers. 

1.  GeWerland     .    . 

214,174 

176 

206 

2.  S.HoUand.    .    . 

886,063 

194 

266 

8.  N.  Holland    .    . 

276,709 

164 

198 

4.  Zealand     .    .    . 

110,675 

99 

114 

6.  Utrecht.    .    .    . 

80,545 

66 

80 

6.  Friesland  .     .    . 

197,866 

197 

212 

1.  Oberyssd  .    .    . 

121,865 

66 

86 

8.  GrOnineen.  . .    . 
».  N.  Brabant    .    . 

167,208 

148 

16» 

44,789 

91 

96 

10.  Drenthe    .    .    . 

63,716 

42 

48 

1.662,465 

1.288 

1,453 

It  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  get  the  accounts  of  a  resi- 
dent, than  those  of  a  passing  traveller,  that  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  statements  of  a  clergyman,  long  pastor  of 
the  National  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam.  The  Reverend 
William  Steven  published  in  1839  the  third  edition  of  his 
"  Brief  View  of  the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  f 
an  interesting  pamphlet,  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be 
in  this  country.  Of  this  sketch,  M.  Janssen,  at  that  time 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  State  charged  with  church 
affairs,  spoke,  as  "  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  in  foreign  coun- 
tries an  accurate  idea  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions." 
Mr.  Steven  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the  returns 
made  to  a  series  of  questions  which  he  addressed  to  several 
gentlemen  of  learning.  He  also  refers  to  a  work  which 
ought  to  have  its  place  in  our  libraries :  Van  der  Tuuk's 
**  Hand-Book  for  Reformed  Ministers  and  Members  of  Con- 
sistories ;  or,  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
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gOTernment  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands." 
(Five  Tolumes  8vo.,  Leeuwarden,  1820-1834.) 

In  comparing  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  with  that 
of  his  native  Scotland,  Mr.  Steven  points  out  certain  obvious 
differences  between  the  Calvinistic  sisters.  For  instance, 
the  Dutch  retained  the  use  of  the  organ,  and  the  observance 
of  Easter  and  other  festivals.  They  use  printed  formularies 
and  prayers,  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  induction  of  clerical  and  lay 
officers. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  king,  in  1818,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  religious  persuasions  should  enjoy  equal  favor. 
General  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Reformed 
Church  received  the  royal  assent  in  1816.  These  regula- 
tions were  from  the  beginning  protested  against  by  many 
patriotic  churchmen,  and  especially  by  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, on  the  ground  that  they  left  the  control  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  the  hands  of  too  limited  a  number  of 
individuals. 

In  their  rising  gradations  the  courts  now  existing  are  as 
follows :  Kerkenraderit  Klassikaale  Begtuuren,  Provmciaak 
Kerkbestuuren,  and  the  Mgemsene  Synode. 

1.  The  Kerkenraden,  or  Consistories,  need  little  descrip- 
tion for  our  readers.  They  are  composed  of  the  minister  or 
ministers  in  actual  service,  and  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
each  congregation.  None  can  be  chosen  elder  who  is  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Both  elders  and  deacons  are  elected 
by  the  Consistory ;  but  this  election  must  be  notified  from 
the  pulpit  on  three  successive  Sundays.  If  valid  objections 
are  lodged  there  must  be  a  new  nomination.  In  small 
churches  the  deacons  have  a  voice  in  all  proceedings :  in 
large  consistories  they  have  a  separate  chamber,  where  all 
matters  concerning  the  poor  are  discussed.  In  cities  and 
towns  the  call  of  a  pastor  is  made  by  the  united  consistory, 
including  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons.  In  no  case  can 
there  be  fewer  than  two  elders  and  two  deacons ;  and  in 
congregations  served  by  one  minister  there  cannot  be  more 
than  four  of  each  ;  if  there  are  two  ministers  there  may  be 
five  of  each;  if  more  than  two  ministers  the  number  of 
Mers  and  deacons  must  not  be  more  than  double  that  of 
ministers. 
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Once  in  tbree  years  the  Glassis  visits  each  church  by 
two  of  its  clerical  members.  The  meeting  takes  place  in 
the  consistory-room,  and  all  the  members  appear  in  black 
clothes.  If  any  member  of  consistory  is  absent  he  is  fined 
one  guilder,  which  goes  to  the  poor  of  his  own  church. 
One  of  the  Deputati  acts  as  president,  the  other  as  clerk. 
The  minister  or  ministers  being  withdrawn,  the  elders  and 
deacons  are  required  to  declare  whether  the  pastoral  duties 
have  been  duly  performed,  and  whether  the  pastor  is  correct 
in  doctrine  and  life.  In  turn  the  minister  is  interrogated 
concerning  the  elders  and  deacons.  The  sexton  is  next 
asked  whether  any  of  the  congregation  are  in  waiting  to 
lodge  complaints  against  their  spiritual  rulers  ;  account  is 
then  taken  of  the  number  of  communicants,  and  other 
changes  since  the  last  visitation.  The  president  then  closes 
the  sederunt  by  an  address  to  the  minister  and  to  the  elders, 
and  deacons  respectively.  In  former  days  it  was  customary 
at  this  triennial  visit  to  give  a  small  gratuity  to  needy 
churches  and  persons  ;  this,  however,  has  been  changed  for 
an  annual  congregational  collection  in  all  the  churches.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  part  of  the  Dutch  system 
without  admiration.  It  savors  of  the  best  days  of  reforma- 
tion-discipline. Nothing  could  more  fully  realize  the 
great  Presbyterian  theory  of  watch,  review,  and  control  in 
church  courts  ;  and  no  modern  devices  could  tend  so  much 
to  revival  as  a  band  fide  return  to  this  simple,  but  searching 
and  energetic  method.  "  This  presbyterial  visitation  by  the 
Dutch  ecclesiastics,"  says  Mr.  Steven, "  is  decidedly  beneficial 
in  its  tendency  :  and  though  the  synodal  regulations  for  con- 
ducting it  are  comprehensive  and  s^rching,  there  is  nothing 
like  austerity  or  an  unchristian  spirit  fnanifested  either  in 
the  regulations  themselves,  or  in  the  dignified  manner  in 
which  the  answers  to  the  prescribed  questions  are  elicited." 
During  the  intermediate  years  each  consistory  gives  written 
answers  to  certain  queries.  A  .neat  consistory-room  is 
attached  to  every  church  in  Holland.  In  this,  or  sometimes 
in  the  church  itself,  a  tablet  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
ministers  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  In  consistory 
meetings,  if  there  are  more  clergymen  than  the  one  who  pre- 
sides, these  take  their  seats  at  the  right  of  the  chair,  along 
with  the  ciders ;  the  deacons  take  the  left  of  the  table, 
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Opinions  are  asked  of  the  members,  according  to  their 
priority  of  admission  to  a  seat. 

II.  Klassikaale  Bestuuren. — In  the  Old  Netherlands,  the 
nnmber  of  classes  in  1839,  was  forty- three.  At  the  same 
date,  the  clergy  amounted  to  1,450,  exclnsive  of  those  who 
had  retired  ;  the  Emeriti,  as  they  are  called.  In  January, 
1838,  the  population  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  Mr. 
Steven's  careful  account,  was  2,552,339  ;  of  whom  1,618,700 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  505,217  were  com- 
municants. The  supply  of  ministers  is  increased,  according 
to  a  settled  rule.  When  a  place  or  neighborhood  has  not 
more  than  200  Reformed  inhabitants,  it  is,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  annexed  to  an  adjacent  parish.  In  general,  a  com- 
munity under  1,600  souls  is  entitled  to  one  pastor  only. 
The  legal  allotment  is  as  follows : — 


^      PopulfttioiL 

MinisUn. 

Population.        B    HioisUn^ 

1,600  —  8,000 

2 

10,000  —  18,000      .        .        6 

8,000  —  6,000 

8 

18.000  —  16.000      .        .        7 

(5^000  —  7,000 

4 

I6y000  —  20,000      .        .        8 

7,000  —10,000 

6 

For    every  additional  5,000  souls,    another    minister  is 
allowed  by  government. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  sys- 
tem is,  that  most  of  the  Classes  are  subdivided  into  two, 
three,  or  four  distinct  bodies,  called  Rings,  In  large  towns 
the  ministers  of  a  Ring  meet  at  each  other's  houses  in  rota- 
tion. At  this  social  assembly,  called  the  Ringvergadering, 
an  essay  is  read  by  some  one  of  the  members,  and  becomes 
the  subject  of  remark.  The  Amsterdam  Ring  publish 
their  essays.  At  these  lAeetings  care  is  taken  for  the  supply 
of  vacant  livings.  The  Ring  has  its  moderator,  or  Prator, 
and  its  clerk.  Its  proceedings  are  transmitted  yearly 
to  the  Classes,  by  them  to  the  Provincial  Court,  and  at 
length  to  the  Synod.  Each  Classis  has  two,  three,  or  four 
clergymen,  and  one  elder;  to  such  a  point  has  the  ancient 
presbyterial  lay  representation  been  reduced.  This  solitary 
lay  member  (who  reminds  one  of  Roman  senators  under  the 
empire),  and  half  of  the  clerical  members,  retire  annually ; 
and  if  not  re-elected,  are  relieved  by  others  chosen  by  the 
King  from  a  list  of  six  nominees  made  by  the  Classis,  but 
reduced  to  three  by  the  Provincial  Synod.    The  clerk  is 
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usually  continued  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  The  ministerial 
member  of  Classis,  who  is  member  of  the  Provincial 
Court,  acts  as  prtEses,  and  his  secundus  is  assessor.  In  places 
w^ere  there  is  only  one  pastor,  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
minister  of  the  nearest  Ring  is  appointed  by  the  Classis  to 
take  oversight  of  the  clerical  duties  in  the  vacancy.  This 
person  is  styled  the  Constdent,  and  is,  for  the  time  being, 
pastor,  for  no  consistory  can  be  held  without  his  president- 
ship, and  no  ministerial  functions  can  be  performed  without 
his  consent.  We  can  recall  numerous  instances  in  America 
where  sad  disorganization,  and  even  division,  ensuing  on  a 
vacancy,  might  have  been  prevented  by  this  device  of  a 
ConstUent  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  congregations 
never  so  much  need  wise  counsel  as  during  a  vacancy. 
When  there  is  a  widow,  or  minor  children,  the  Classis 
preach  in  rotation,  gratuitously,  but  otherwise  the  salary  is 
divided  among  the  officiating  ministers.  The  Consulent 
statedly  catechizes  those  who  desire  to  become  communi- 
cants ;  and  he  closes  his  labors  by  admitting  the  new  cler- 
gyman, by  a  mandate  from  the  Particular  Synod.  No  other 
minister  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  installation,  which 
is  always  on  a  Lord's  day  morning ;  the  new  incumbent 
preaching  in  the  second  service.  If,  however,  the  ^presentee 
has  never  had  the  cure  of  souls,  he  is  set  apart  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

On  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  each  Classis  has  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates,  who  are 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  members  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Court.  Though  we  have  used  the  familiar  term 
Classis,  yet  the  Klassikaal-Bestuur,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  really  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  and  normal 
Classis,  in  which,  as  now  in  America,  every  minister  within 
the  bounds,  and  a  representation  of  all  the  elders,  had  a 
seat.  By  the  Classis  proper,  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  examined,  and  members  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the 
Particular  or  Provincial  Synod. 

III.  Provinciaak  Kerkbestuuren  (Provincial  Church- 
courts). — These  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  Provincial 
Synods.  They  are  composed  of  one  minister  from  each 
Classis  in  the  province,  and  one  elder  at  a  time,  sent  by 
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each  Classis  in  rotation  ;  here,  again,  we  observe  the  ten- 
dency to  abridge  lay  representation.  There  is  also  a  clerk, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  court.  One  third  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  solitary  elder,  retire  annually.  Their  successors 
are  chosen  by  the  King  from  a  list  of  six,  named  by  the 
classical, •and  reduced  to  three  by  the  Provincial  Courts. 
One  of  the  members  is  yearly  nominated  president  by  the 
King,  who  also  appoints  the  clerk  every  third  year,  from  a 
list  of  three,  prepared  by  the  Provincial  Courts.  So  care- 
fully has  the  popular  element  been  guarded,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  show  of  primitive  liberty,  as  in  the 
Anglican  conge  d!elire. 

This  provincial  judicatory  has  oversight  of  every  congre- 
gation in  the  bounds  ;  examines  candidates,  and  gives 
authority  to  the  courts  below  to  admit  to  vacancies.  Unless 
deposition  be  necessary,  they  decide  in  the  last  instance  on 
points  decided  by  the  classical  courts.  Until  the  year  1795 
there  was  a  regular  Provincial  Synod  held  in  every  pro- 
vince except  Zealand,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders 
chosen  by  the  classes.  Commissioners  from  other  synods 
were  present,  as  were  also  political  emissaries  deputed  by 
the  States  of  the  particular  province  ;  and  without  the  con* 
sent  of  these  no  point  might  b6  discussed.  The  Provincial 
Synods  appointed  a  Commission  for  the  interim  (analogous 
to  the  Assembly's  Commission  of  the  Scotch  Kirk),  consist- 
ing of  a  minister  from  each  classis,  but  only  one  elder. 
This  Commission  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Synod,  and  with  the  preparation  of 
business  for  the  next  meeting. 

IV.  Algemeene  Synode.  The  General  Synod. — This  was 
formerly  the  National  Synod.  In  former  times  the  Na- 
tional Synod  was  held  occasionally,  being  convoked  by  the 
States-General.  It  was  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  com- 
missioners from  the  Provincial  Synods,  and  from  the  theo- 
logical faculties  of  the  Universities.  The  States-General 
appeared  by  commission,  and  deputies  from  foreign  churches 
were  also  invited  to  attend.  According  to  Mr.  Steven,  no 
such  Synod  has  been  held  since  the  famous  one  at  Dordrecht. 
An  annual  General  Synod  has  been  held  at  the  Hague  since 
1816.  The  decree  of  the  "  Commissary-General,  provisionally 
charged  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Reformed  Church,"  author- 
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izing  this  assembly,  bears  date  June  8, 1816.  The  convocation 
was  on  the  3d  of  July.  An  oration  was  pronounced  in  the 
Cloister  Church,  by  the  pastor  of  the  same,  Mr.  Krieger. 
A  closing  oration  was  made  by  Mr.  Donker  Curtius,  The 
following  order  of  precedence  in  uttering  counsel  was  fixed 
by  royal  prescription,  and  is  somewhat  curious :  "  The  Pro- 
fessors in  Theology  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen  ; 
the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Depu- 
ties from  the  Provincial  Church  Courts  of  Gelderland,  South 
Holland,  North  Holland,Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overys- 
sel,  Groningen,  North  Brabant,  and  Drenthe ;  from*the  Com- 
mission for  the  Affairs  of  the  Walloon  Churches  ;  from  the 
Provincial  Church  Court  of  Limberg  ;  and  the  Synodal  Elder  J^ 

The  General  Synod  sits  a  fortnight,  beginning  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  July.  It  is  composed  of  a  clerical 
deputy  from  each  of  the  provincial  judicatories,  and  from 
the  Walloon  congregations  (of  whom  more  in  the  sequel) ; 
of  a  clergyman  from  the  Home- Commission  of  the  Colonial 
Churches ;  of  the  three  Professors  indicated  above  ;  of  one 
elder,  named  in  rotation  by  the  provincial  courts  and  the 
Walloon  Churches  ;  of  a  permanent  clerk,  chosen  from  the 
ministers  of  the  Hague ;  and  a  permanent  treasurer,  selected 
from  the  elders  or  old  elders  of  Amsterdam.  From  1816 
to  1830,  we  observe  this  shadow  of  the  ancient  National 
Synod  to  consist  (inclusive  of  its  one  elder)  of  nineteen 
members.  Since  the  Belgian  Bevolution,  Limburg  has  been 
unrepresented,  and  the  number  has  been  eighteen  ;  three  of 
whom,  namely  the  theologian^,  have  no  vote.  That  is  to 
say,  the  highest  acts  of  the  National  Church  are  decided  by 
exactly  fifteen  voices,  including  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  King  names  the  president  and  vice-president  from  the 
clerical  members. 

As  in  Scotland  the  Queen's  Lord  High  Commissioner  ap- 
pears at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  so  at  the  Hague 
the  Minister  of  State,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  is  present  with  his  secretary  and  adviser, 
ready  to  give  his  opinion,  and  direct  in  difiScult  cases. 
When  the  President  has  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer, 
his  Excellency  makes  a  speech.  Extraordinary  resolutions 
must  have  his  visum,  as  well  as  every  act  of  national  import- 
ance.    Neither  in  this  ultimate  tribunal,  nor  in  any  of  the 
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inferior  courts,  are  strangers  admitted.  Business  (says  oar 
careful  authority)  is  invariably  transacted  with  chsed  doors. 

Since  1828,  there  has  existed  a  permanent  General  Sy- 
nodal Commission,  composed  of  four  ministers  and  three 
elders.  Each  member  is  relieved  every  six  years,  and 
another  person,  chosen  by  the  king,  is  appointed  from  a  list 
of  two  members  nominated  by  the  Synod.  This  body  meets 
twice  a  year,  but  may  be  summoned  at  any  time  by  the 
Minister  of  Religion.  It  is  not  allowed,  any  more  than  the 
other  courts,  to  correspond  with  foreigners,  without  special 
leave  of  the  king.  Since  the  Dordrecht  Synod,  no  ancient 
synodal  records  have  been  printed  ;  but  attested  copies  of 
the  whole  are  to  be  found,  not  only  at  the  Hague,  but  in  the 
archives  of  each  province.  But  since  1816,  the  synodal  acts 
have  been  regularly  printed  in  a  quarto  form.  We  know 
not  whether  Mr.  Steven  has  ever  found  time  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  of  publishing  extracts  from  these  records.  He 
haSy  however,  digested  from  these  public  acts  a  Table  exhibit- 
ing at  one  view  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  General 
synod,  since  its  reconstruction  in  1816,  and  also  of  the  Sy- 
nodal Commission  since  1828. 

In  addition  to  this  account  of  the  church  government,  a 
few  statements  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  finances  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Hollanders. 
These  statements, we  must  again  observe,  are  chiefly  true  of 
1839.  At  the  Reformation,  the  property  of  the  church  was 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  an  evangelical  ministry. 
From  this  fund  the  ministers  received  a  large  proportion  of 
their  salaries ;  the  remainder  was  made  up  by  the  local 
regencies.  During  the  convulsions  ensuing  on  the  French 
revolution,  this  fund  was  seized  and  declared  national  pro- 
perty— a  familiar  and  expressive  phrase  in  the  history  of 
French  depredation.  The  fund  is  therefore  merged  in  the 
state  treasury,  and  hence  the  whole  stipend  has  been  paid 
by  [the  government.  In  1838  the  aggregate  amount  was 
1,025,785  guilders.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty  the  salaries  have  been  duly  remitted  every  quarter 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  According  to  Mr.  Steven,  the 
maximum  salary  is  about  a  thousand  dollars,  the  minimum 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  but  country  ministers 
have  a  free  house,  glebe,  and  garden.    In  some  cases  the 
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Consiatories  augment  the  stipend.  From  the  government 
allowance  ten  guilders  are  retained  annually  towards  a 
widows'  fund.  There  are  also  local  associations  for  the  aid 
of  ministers'  widows.  The  relict  of  a  clergyman  is  allowed 
the  annus  gratia^or  whole  year's  salary,  dating  from  the  day 
of  her  husband's  death.  The  same  is  insured  to  orphan 
children  under  twenty -two  years  of  age.  If  there  be  neither 
widow  nor  minor  children,  the  representatives  can  demand 
only  a  quarter's  salary.  For  every  child  under  twenty-two, 
a  minister  receives  from  the  church  funds  the  annual  sum  of 
25  guilders  or  florins  ;  for  every  son  at  a  Latin  School,  60 
florins  ;  and  for  every  son  at  a  University,  and  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  200  florins.*  This  last  allowance  is  for 
six  consecutive  years.  Ministers  at  the  university  towns 
have  their  sons  educated  free  of  expense.  These  advantages 
are  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  the  clergy  even  after  the  father's 
death.  Widows  and  children  of  British  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters settled  in  Holland  enjoy  the  same  favors.  This  and 
all  the  preceding  arrangements  exhibit,  in  our  judgment,  a 
wise  and  generous  policy,  combined  with  as  equable  an  ad- 
ministration of  means,  as  seems  possible  under  any  esta- 
blishment. Sustentation  without  patronage  has  never  been 
more  happily  exemplified. 

The  amount  of  salaries  given  above  may  be  compafed 
with  a  later  but  anonymous  statement  in  Renter's  Reperto- 
rium,  for  August,  1854.  .  According  to  this,  the  average 
stipend  is  from  600  to  800  gulden.  The  ministers  at  the 
Hague  receive  1,800  ;  those  of  Rotterdam  2,000  ;  those  of 
Amsterdam  2,500.  There  are,  however,  many  who  have 
less  than  600  florins,  or  250  dollars. 

The  Church  of  the  Netherlands  is  believed  to  feel  the  stress 
of  state  influence  less  than  under  its  old  constitution.  In 
former  days,  without  having  the  security  of  any  acknowledged 
statute,  the  meetings  of  the  judicatories  were  dependent  on 
the  States  of  the  several  provinces.  Now,  under  the  General 
Regulations,  which  are  given  in  extenso  by  Mr.  Steven,  the 
Reformed  Church  possesses  a  definite  code  and  fundamental 


*  Twelve  hundred  guilders  or  florins  are  equivalent  to  about  five  hundred 
doUara. 
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law,  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  1816  ;  in  which,  moreover,  it  is 
provided,  that  no  alterations  can  be  made  till  an  overture  to 
that  effect  shall  have  been  submitted  to,  and  concurred  in,  by 
the  Provincial  Judicatories,  and  ultimately  ratified  by  the 
crown.  There  is  a  regular  bureau  at  the  capital  for  the 
general  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This,  however, 
possesses  no  legislative  powers ;  nor  does  it  interfere  without 
consulting  those  courts  which  claim  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance.  In  1816  and  1817  the  Director-General  was  the 
Jankheer  (something  like  a  baronet)  O.  Repelaer  van  Driel. 
In  1818  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Baron  van  Pallandt  van 
Keppel,  Minister  of  State ;  who  was  still  in  ofiSce  in  1839. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Steven  we  give  the  presidents  of  the 
General  Synod  from  1816  ;  the  names  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  Church  for  the  period  ending 
with  1887.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Donker  Crusius,  of 
Arnhem  ;  W.  L.  Krieger,  of  the  Hague ;  and  Anth.  van 
Deinse,  of  Middleburg  ;  several  of  whom  held  the  chair  for 
successive  years.  During  the  same  period  the  professors  of 
theology  were  MM.  van  Voorst,  J.  Clarisse,  Suringar,  van 
Hengel,  and  Kist  of  Ley  den  ;  Royaard,  Heringa,  van  Oordt, 
and  Bouman,  of  Utrecht;  and  Muntinghe,  Ypey,  T.  A. 
Clarisse,  Hofstede  de  Groot,  and  Pareau,  of  Groningen. 

'•The  Dutch  clergy  are  an  uncommonly  well  educated 
body  of  men.  It  behooves  every  one  destined  for  the 
church  to  take,  whilst  at  the  University,  two  distinct 
degrees,  known  by  the  titles  of  Candidate  in  Literature, 
and  Candidate  in  Theology.  The  former  rank  is  obtained 
only  after  he  has  been  examined  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Oriental  Antiquities,  and  given  proof  of  having  bene- 
fited by  attendance  on  the  classes  of  Logic,  General  His- 
tory, and  Dutch  style.  Again,  before  being  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Candidate  in  Divinity,  he  is  examined 'on 
Natural  Theology,  Church  History,  and  the  general  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  and  likewise  he  must  show  that  he 
has  profited  by  the  lectures  on  Moral  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Oriental  Literature,  and  Hebrew.  The  student  must 
attend  the  Divinity  lectures  for  three  sessions.  He  enjoys 
much  intercourse  with  his  teachers,  and  occasionally  gives 
in  written  exercises ;  but  he  seldom  delivers  more  than  two 
discourses  in  the  public  class  in  the  presence  of  {sub  praside) 
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one  of  the  Theological  Professors.  He  may  then  preach 
before  a  congregation ;  but  he  can  be  called  to  a  charge 
only  after  he  has  become  a  Proponent^  or  been  licensed  by 
the  competent  ecclesiastical  court.  Before  leaving  the 
University  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  theological 
student  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  an  honor 
which  is  not  bestowed  in  Scotland  but  upon  clergymen  of 
reputation  and  standing  in  the  church.  [The  late  Dr. 
Livingston  obtained  this  degree,  after  a  public  Latin  dispu- 
tation, from  the  University  of  Utrecht.]  Though  many  of 
the  Dutch  clergy  enjoy  that  academical  rank,  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed  that  on  the  continent,  whether  in  theology  or 
law,  the  title  is  never,  in  conversatixm,  prefixed  to  a  minis- 
ter's name  as  in  Britain.  In  Holland  it  is  only  physicians 
who  are  so  colloquially  distinguished. 

"  The  Church  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  Holland,  is  at  pre- 
sent devising  plans  for  the  employment,  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  her  numerous  unbeneficed  licentiates.  This  deserving  and 
important  class  of  men  (the  hope  of  every  Christian  church) 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  warmest  countenance  and 
support  of  every  friend  of  both  establishments.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  lot  of  her  pro- 
bationers, who  now  amount  to  242,  of  whom  several  receive 
a  government  salary  as  assistant  ministers.  They  are  not 
licensed  till  they  have  completed  their  twenty-second  year. 
Being  then  regarded  as  "  ecclesiastical  persons,"  a  watchful 
eye  is  constantly  kept  upon  their  conduct ;  care  is  shown  in 
making  tl^e  people  acquainted  with  their  pulpit  abilities ; 
and  that  their  talents  are  otherwise  rendered  available  to 
society.  An  official  roll  of  their  names  is  not  only  for- 
warded once  a  year  to  the  General  Synod,  but  is  published 
likewise  by  authority  every  six  months,  in  a  widely  circu- 
lated periodical.  It  is  there  stated  if  they  be  professionally 
employed  as  assistant  ministers,  and  as  public  teachers,  or  if 
they  have,  within  the  preceding  half-year,  been  presented  to 
a  living.  Similar  intelligence  is  communicated  in  a  bien- 
nial clerical  almanac,  where  their  liames  are  regularly 
printed  immediately  after  those  of  the  stated  clergymen  in 
each  province,  whose  court  granted  them  license.  Each 
probationer  is  obliged  to  send  his  address  to  the  Classical 
Ecclesiastical  Court  within  whose  bounds  he  resides.     The 
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Datch  clergy  manifest  a  kindly  feeling  towards  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and,  like  the  commnnity,  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of 
almost  every  licentiate  of  their  church. 

"A  probationer,  on  receiving  a  call  from  a  congregation, 
must  be  guided  by  the  subjoined  particular  and  recent 
Regulations  of  the  General  Synod. 

"  Ordination  to  the  Pastoral  OfiBce  is  conferred  by  the 
Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  by  whom  also  all  candi- 
dates for  ordination  are  examined.  The  applicant,  two 
months  before  the  time  of  examination,  must  deliver  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Court,  1.  A  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  attained  the  degree  of  candidate  in  litera- 
ture, and  also  that  of  candidate  in  theology  ;  2.  A  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  for  two  years  attended,  with  benefit, 
Exegetical  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
lectures  on  Dogmatics,  Christian  Ethics,  and  National 
Economy;  8.  A  Church  certificate  [signed  as  usual  by  a 
minister  and  an  elder],  of  his  having  been  more  than  two 
years  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  4.  Certificates 
from  the  professors  in  Divinity  of  the  University  where  he 
studied,  testifying  that  he  has  for  three  full  years  diligently 
and  profitably  attended  the  foresaid  lectures  at  the  respective 
Universities, — that  he  has  preached  twice,  at  least,  sub  pra- 
side^  and  that  his  moral  character  is  good. 

"  No  one  who  has  obtained  ordination  in  any  Reformed 
Church  abroad,  unless  he  has  also  occupied  a  pastoral 
charge,  is  allowed  to  officiate  as  a  minister  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,  till  he  has  been  examined  by 
one  of  the  Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Before  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  he  must  produce,  instead  of  numbers 
1  and  2  of  the  above-mentioned  certificates,  suitable  testi- 
monials, and  especially  an  attestation  in  favor  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  professors  in  theology  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  University  where  he  studied  :  and  an  evi- 
dence of  his  Church-membership  to  the  effect  of  certificate 
No.  3." 

The  subjects  and  order  of  examination  are  as  follows  : — 
"  1.  Biblical  Exegesis,  comprising  a  Latin  translation  of  two 
chapters  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  with  an  explanation  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
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the  same  on  exegetical  principles  ;  and  a  similar  translation 
of  two  chapters  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  Epistles,  in  Greek. 
Should  the  candidate  fail  on  the  languages,  the  examination 
immediately  closes.  2.  Ecclesiastical  History.  3.  Dog- 
matic Theology,  and  its  History.  4.  Christian  Ethics. 
5.  The  Art  of  Preaching,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral 
Office.  Here  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  give  written 
and  verbal  specimens  of  his  talents  as  a  preacher.  The 
candidate  having,  on  examination,  been  found  qualified,  de- 
clares, on  solemn  oath,  that  no  gift  is  given,  or  shall  be 
given,  by  him,  to  procure  any  appointment  in  the  Church  ; 
and  that^  consistently  with  his  knowledge,  no  gift  has  been, 
or  ever  sliall  be  given,  by  any  other  person,  on  his  behalf. 
He  shall  then  make  the  following  declaration  and  promise  : 

"  *  I,  the  undersigned,  having  been  admitted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Ecclesiastical  Court  of ,  to  the  ministerial 

office  in  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  sincerely  de- 
clare, that  I  shall  carefully  encourage,  by  life  and  doctrine, 
the  interests  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands Reformed  Church  in  particular  ;  that  I  do  in  good 
faith  receive,  and  cordially  believe,  the  doctrine  which,  ac- 
cording to  God's  Holy  Word,  is  contained  in  the  existing 
formularies  of  unity  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  ; 
that  I  shall  diligently  inculcate  and  uphold  the  same,  and 
zealously  apply  myself  to  the  promotion  of  religious  know- 
ledge. Christian  morality,  order,  and  concord  ;  binding  my- 
self, by  this  my  signature,  to  all  the  aforesaid  ;  and  also,  in 
the  event  of  being  found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  any  part 
of  this  declaration  and  promise,  to  submit,  on  that  account, 
to  the  sentence  of  the  competent  Church  authorities.' 

"  In  communities  served  by  more  than  four  ministers,  no 
vacancy  is  allowed  to  be  supplied  by  any  clergyman  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  nor  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
at  least  three  years  in  the  ministry.  No  clergyman  can 
leave  his  charge  till  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  his  in- 
duction, unless  he  or  the  calling  church  be  disposed  to  dis- 
burse all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  his  last  settlement. 
In  Holland,  a  minister  {predikanfj  is  familiarly,  but  as  a 
term  of  respect,  called  Domine.  He  is  easily  recognised  by 
his  court-looking  dress  and  cocked  hat.    In  the  pulpit,  in- 
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stead  of  the  full  Geneya  gown,  whicli  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land, the  Dutch  clergy  wear  a  long  mantel,  which  consists  of 
black  cloth,  about  six  inches  broad,  edged  with  silk,  and 
fastened  by  a  hook  to  the  collar  of  the  coat.  This  mantle, 
from  the  numerous  plaits  of  which  it  is  composed,  must 
originally  have  been  sufficient  to  envelop  the  person,  but 
probably  has  gradually  been  reduced  to  give  more  liberty 
to  the  speaker. 

"  The  Dutch  preachers  and  hearers,  immediately  on  tak- 
ing, as  well  as  before  leaving  their  places  in  church,  pause 
for  a  short  while,  mentally  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 
Few  of  the  clergy  preach  from  memory.  In  general,  they 
are  exemplary  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
functions ;  and  are  distinguished  for  loyalty  anti  strong 
attachment  to  their  Fatherland.  They  are  held  in  great 
estimation  by  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  signalized  by  special  marks  of  royal  favor. 
It  is  not  the  custom  in  Britain  for  the  Sovereign  to  confer 
the  honor  of  knighthood  on  clergymen  ;  the  practice,  how- 
ever, prevails  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as 
in  other  continental  countries.  In  Holland,  when  a  divine, 
of  any  religious  communion,  attracts  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment by  his  preeminent  talents  and  accomplishments,  or 
when  his  public  services  have  rendered  him  conspicuous,  the 
King  is  sometimes  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  personal 
title  of  Knight  (ridder)  of  the  order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion. 

'*  Ministers  of  towns  have  districts  allotted  to  them,  but 
they  have  no  particular  church  in  which  they  statedly 
preach.  Each  section  has  its  own  clergyman  and  elder. 
Rotterdam,  where  I  now  write,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
80,000,  about  the  half  of  which  number  appertain  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  Belonging  to  the  latter  there  are  twelve 
ministers,  of  whom  the  two  oldest  in  point  of  ordination 
have  but  half  duty  to  perform.  For  the  information  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  printed  list,  called  a  Domine^s  brieffe,  is  on 
sale  every  Saturday,  announcing  the  diets  of  the  several 
preachers  in  the  four  Reformed  Churches  for  the  subsequent 
Sunday,  and  likewise  the  week-day  services. 

"  If  rendered  incapable  by  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  a 
minister,  or  his  relatives,  may  present  a  statement  of  his 
case,  vouched  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  praying  that 
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he  may  be  made  Emeritus,  when  a  pension  is  granted  by 
government  proportioned  to  his  pablic  service.  If  he  has 
been  forty  years  in  the  church,  he  is  entitled  to  retire,  salvo 
honore  et  stipendio.  Every  such  application  must  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  Kirk  Session,  and  addressed  directly  to 
his  majesty ;  but  in  many  cases  the  applicant  employs  the 
Agent  for  the  church  to  prepare  the  deed  and  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  Director-General  (this  last  functionary 
corresponds  with  the  governor  of  the  province)  to  ascertain 
from  him  whether' there  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  When 
found  satisfactory,  the  Eing^decrees  that  the  petitioner  shall 
become  Emeritus  on  the  subsequent  1st  January  or  1st 
July,  as  it  may  happen ; — Emeriti  ministers  being  nomi- 
nated only  twice  a  year.  The  official  intimation  is  made 
some  time  before  the  clergyman  retires  from  active  duty, 
that  his  Consistory  may  previously  obtain  permission  to 
call  a  successor.  This  requisite  permission  {hand-opening) 
is  granted  by  the  Director-General,  but  after  the  new 
clergyman  is  called  he  must  be  approved  of  by  his  Majesty. 
If  the  Crown  presents  to  a  living,  the  royal  approval  is  of 
course  presupposed. 

"  All  candidates  for  membership  receive,  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  regular  course  of  religious  instruction  from  their 
pastors.  They  are  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
morality,  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism ;  and  they  are  also  carefully  taught 
Bible  History,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  Popery.  Upon  such  subjects  they  are  examined 
usually  in  the  presence  of  an  elder,  and  when  found  quali- 
fied, they  are  solemnly  and  publicly  admitted  or  confirmed. 
Very  few  adults  are  to  be  found  who  were  not  enrolled  as 
members  ere  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The 
sacrament  of  the  [Lord's]  Supper  is  administered  once  a 
quarter.  The  clergy,  accompanied  by  an 'elder,  profession- 
ally visit  their  members  twice  a  year,  immediately  before 
the  season  of  communion.  The  celebration  of  the  ordinance 
is  announced  a  fortnight  before  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing preceding  the  Sabbath  on  which  it  is  dispensed,  there  is 
a  preparation  service,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  new 
piembers  are  admitted  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  when  they,  as  well  as  all  who  intend  to  communicate, 
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stand  up  and  answer  in  the  affirmatiye  a  few  questions  put 
from  the  pulpit.  These  questions  comprehend  a  declaration 
that  they  believe  with  all  the  heart  the  doctrine  which  tkey 
have  confessed  ;  that  they  resolve,  through  grace  divine,  to 
adhere  to  that  doctrine,  and  to  lead  a  Christian  life  ;  and 
that  they  will  submit  to  the  superintendence  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  Before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  of  each  church  is  held, 
in  direct  reference  to  the  moral  and  religions  character  of 
the  communicants.  Members  o£  other  Protestant  congre- 
gations in  the  Netherlands  are  admissible  to  communion 
with  the  Reformed  church,  provided  that  their  moral  cha- 
racter is  unexceptionable.  Members  of  the  Dutch  commu- 
nion are  careful  to  supply  themselves  with  a  certificate  be- 
fore going  to  reside  in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
When  the  apostolical  benediction,  after  the  ordinary  service 
in  the  morning  of  the  sacramental  Sabbath,  is  pronounced, 
the  officiating  minister  directs  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  prescribed  and  printed  Form  for  the  Communion 
Service.  Then  follows  an  appropriate  prayer,  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is 
next  sung,  and  the  minister  takes  then,  if  not  before,  his 
station  at  the  communion  table,  which  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  most  convenient  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  church. 
At  his  invitation  the  members  promptly  and  decently  ap- 
proach the  Lord's  Table,  and  sit  down  promiscuously  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  rank.  The  practice  of  the  men 
communicating  first,  and  then  the  women  separately,  is  not 
enjoined  by  law,  but  established  by  immemorial  custom. 
In  the  Dutch  churches  the  women  almost  always  sit  apart 
from  the  men  ;  the  former  on  rush-bottomed  chairs  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  the  latter  in  pews.  Females  also  sit  during 
prayer. 

**  After  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, the  minister  distributes,  in  the  words  of  institution, 
the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.  He 
then  pauses,  and  sitting  down,  partakes  of  the  same  himself; 
and  while  the  sacred  bymbols  are  being  handed  from  one 
member  to  another  along  the  table,  a  solemn  and  impressive 
silence  prevails  in  the  assembly.  When  all  at  the  table 
have    communicated,  the  minister  stands  up  again,  and 
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addresses  to  them  words  of  comfort  and  exhortation  ;  after 
which  they  return  to  their  pews,  or  seat  themselves  in  some 
other  qaarter  of  the  church.  Betwixt  each  table-service, 
and  until  all  intending  communicants  have  so  received  the 
Holy  Supper,  a  small  portion  of  Scripture,  such  as  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  or  a  similarly  appropriate  pas- 
sage, is  read  by  the  clerk  or  precentor,  or  a  few  verses  of 
a  psalm  or  hymn  are  sung.  The  clergyman  who  has  deli- 
vered the  sacramental  discourse,  or  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
the  action-sermon,  conducts  the  whole  of  the  sacred  service, 
and  in  some  communities  he  is  sometimes  called  to  address 
upwards  of  thirty  tables  consecutively.  His  addresses, 
which  are  of  necessity  very  short,  consist  chiefly  of  remarks 
on  the  verses  previously  read  byjthe  precentor,  betwixt 
each  table.  Reverting  again  to  the  Form  for  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  the  minister  next  reads  the  invitation  to  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  and  offers  up  the  concluding  prayer,  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Finally,  a  psalm  or  hymn  is  sung,  and 
the  benediction  is  pronounced.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening 
of  the  same  Lord's  Day,  there  is  a  thanksgiving  service. 
The  frequency  of  the  celebration  of  this  holy  ordinance,  wo 
reckon  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  upon  the 
Dutch  community.  The  preparatory  and  thanksgiving  ser- 
vices are  neither  injudiciously  numerous  nor  unnecessarily 
long.  As  it  is  impossible,  especially  in  large  towns,  that 
every  member  of  a  family  can  attend  on  the  same  day,  the 
sacrament  is  dispensed  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  communicating.  On  sacramental  occa- 
sions, the  officiating  elders  and  deacons  are  (like  the  minis- 
ter) distinguished  by  a  mantle  and  band.  The  reader,  who 
is  also  precentor,  always  appears  in  church  dressed  precisely 
as  the  clergyman."* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  placed  in  circumstances  the 
roost  favorable  for  accurate  knowledge  ;  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man himself,  by  the  liberal  arrangements  concerning  British 
churches  in  the  Netherlands,  holding  a  quasi  connexion  with 
the  Establishment.  But  we  may  here  supplement  his  state- 
ments, by  a  few  gleanings  from  our  later  informant  in  Germany.* 


•SteTenVBri«fVi«w,  pp.  20-90. 
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According  to  this  authority,  the  Sabbath  is  observed  in 
Holland  with  a  solemn  stillness.    In  Amsterdam  there  is 
public  service  no  less  than  five  times,  at  the  hours  of  seven, 
ten,  twelve,  two,  and  live,  conducted  by  more  than  fifty 
preachers,  namely,   twenty-eight  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  ten   churches  ;  five  French  Reformed   in  two 
churches  ;  nine  Lutheran  in  three  churches  ;  three  Remon- 
strants in  one  church  ;  five  Mennonites  in  one  church  ;  and 
five  English  in  one  church.    There  are  also  several  Romish 
churches,  and  one  of  the  Greek  ritual.     On  entering  a  Re- 
formed Church,  any  one  can  be  furnished  with  a  Bible  and 
Psalm  Book.    The  sermon  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
service.    Before  the  sermon,  the  precentor  leads  oiff  with  a 
psalm,  reads  a  passage  gi  Scripture,  and  then  another  verse 
is  sung.    "  The  sermon  commonly  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  two  hours ;  yet  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
continues  fixed.   The  preacher  generally  reads  the  discourse." 
In  modern  times  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  are 
thrown  very  much  into  the  background.    The  closing  prayer, 
containing  numerous  intercessions  and  thanksgivings  for 
individuals,  lasts  commonly  half  an  hour.    The  afternoon 
discourses,  which  are  attended  chiefly  by  people  of  middle 
rank,  are  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.    Unfortunately  it 
has  become  common  in  many  places  to  exchange  these  pre- 
scribed lectures  for  ordinary  sermons.      The    afternoon 
services  in  winter  are  as  fully  attended  as  those  of  the  fore- 
noon.   Almost  every  day  of  the  week  there  is  preaching  in 
some  church  or  other.    There  has  also  been,  for  many  years, 
a  service  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation,  held  at  a  con- 
venient hour, /or  poor  people f  to  which  they  may  come  gratui- 
tously and  in  their  common  working  dress.    Another  dia- 
course    peculiar   to   Holland  is  the    Confession  Sermon, 
preached  every  quarter  in  all  churches,  and  intended  as 
well  for  the  confirmation  of  young  communicants  as  for  the 
edification  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  full 
membership.     Baptism  is  not  regularly  administered  in 
private,  but  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  on  a  Lord's 
Day.    Sermons  are  delivered  in  connexion  with  this  ordi- 
nance.    When  children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  baptized, 
the  mother  must  be  present ;  and  she  is  then  rebuked  and 
exhorted  to  sin  no  more.    Unlike  what  is  true  of  Germany, 
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the  people  of  Holland  continae  to  go  to  church  in  great 
numbers  ;  this,  however,  seems  to  proceed  more  from  habit 
than  from  lively  spiritual  interest.  Religious  instruction  is 
left,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Catechism-masters,  who  often 
have  themselves  had  no  regular  preparation  for  the  work, 
but  learn  from  one  another,  and  depend  on  an  honorarium 
from  those  whom  they  instruct ;  hence  they  commonly  fol- 
low trades.  Most  of  the  youth  are  drilled  by  these  cate- 
chists,  and  then  admitted  by  the  minister  ;  yet  there  has 
latterly  been  a  change  for  the  better :  ministers  engage  more 
personally  in  catechizing,  and  the  catechists  are  better  edu- 
cated. In  Amsterdam  there  is  an  association  of  five  clergy* 
men,  who  support  aa  instructor  for  the  training  of  young 
catechists.  There  are  also  Catechism  mistresses  for  the 
girls.  "The  indiflFerence  of  ministers,  which  makes  these 
catechists  necessary,  is  one  of  the  dark  sides  of  the  Dutch 
Church ;  it  loosens  the  first  band  between  pastor  and  people ; 
but  the  catechists  are  the  more  necessary,  as  in  the  schools 
little  regard  is  paid  to  religion.  As  in  Holland  there  is  no  con* 
straint  in  respect  tx>  joining  the  communion,  there  are  many 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  die  without  having 
ever  been  admitted.  But  such  persons  can  be  invested  with 
no  church  office,  and  cannot  receive  aid  from  any  church 
fund ;  hence  men  and  women  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age  are  found  seeking  admission.^' 

"The  special  parochial  burden  of  the  ministers  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  no  city  pastor  has  any  stated 
congregation ;  but  they  preach  in  rotation  in  different 
churches.  Hence,  pastoral  visitation  has  gone  almost  into 
desuetude.  Even  the  visits  of  ministers  to  the  sick  are 
rare ;  these  are  left  in  many  instances  to  the  catechists.  In 
what  concerns  religious  life,  Rotterdam  is  distinguished 
above  the  other  cities  of  Holland  ;  and  notwithstanding 
some  share  in  the  general  declension,  the  devotional  exer- 
cises of  private 'houses  are  here  best  maintained.  Of  the 
sixteen  Sunday  Schools  which  exist  in  Holland,  two  are  in 
Rotterdam,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  missionary  exertion. 
The  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1814,  has  about  seventy 
auxiliaries ;  but  both  this  and  the  missionary  work  awaken 
less  |ind  less  interest  among  the  younger  clergy.* 

*  Allgemeines  Repertoriam,  18G4,  pp.  160,  sqq. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  are  concerned  not  merely  with  the  latest 
appearances  in  the  Netherlands,  but  even  more  with  those 
habits  and  methods  which  hare  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and 
recall  the  glorious  days  of  Reformation  faith  and  purity, 
we  shall  not  scruple  to  gather  some  miscellanies  from  a 
Christian  risitor  as  far  back  as  the  year  1824.  The  Rev. 
Theodore  Fliedner,  of  Kaiserswerth,  whose  name  has  eince 
become  celebrated,  and  who  has  embraced  America  also  in 
his  travels,  sojourned  eight  months  in  Halland.  He  com- 
plains that  the  sermons  are  too  doctrinal,  long,  and  dull ; 
he  would  probably  judge  the  same  of  a  Scotch  or  American 
sermon.  The  evening  sermons  at  five  o'clock,  which  in 
winter  are  delivered  by  candle-light,  are  well  attended.  In 
the  larger  congregations  the  sick  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  visited  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
called  SiekerUroosters,  who  are  selected  from  the  catechists. 
Private  religious  meetings  are  frequent,  but  since  1817  a 
formal  license  is  necessary.  These  meetings  are  begun  and 
ended  with  prayer,  but  Mr.  Fliedner  owns  that  pipes  and 
coffee  are  not  altogether  forbidden.  When  he  attended  the 
Lord's  8npper  at  Rotterdam  there  were  successively  twenty- 
eight  tables,  each  of  which  contained  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  persons.  The  service  occupied  five  hours,  and  the 
sacrament  was  at  the  same  time  administered  in  five  other 
churches.  Family  worship  is  most  strictly  observed  at 
Rotterdam  and  Utrecht*  The  collections  of  spiritual 
songs  are  said  to  be  rich  in  noble  hymns,  and  the  operatic 
choir,  or  quartette,  or  paid  prima  donna  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  to  silence  the  congregation.  "  We  have  seldom 
been  more  overwhelmed  with  the  effect  of  sacred  music  in 
church,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Presby- 
terian Review,  "  than  in  hearing  the  two  following  stanzas 
sung  by  a  large  congregation  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Leyden. 

"  Restorer,  Friend,  sole  Hope,  and  Bliss ! 
We  offer,  for  'tis  all  we  have, 
Such  praise  as  once  a  sinner  gave. 
The  sinner  who  thy  feet  did  kiss. 


•  Hengstenbeig's  Ev.  Kirch.  Zeitung,  1682. 
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The  sinner,  Lord,  thoa  didst  restore^ 

A  sinner  now  no  more ; 

'  Accept  the  praise  V 

To  thee  such  sinners  raise, 
Though  angels  round  thee  singing, 
This  prayer  are  ever  bringing, 

'  Accept  our  praise  1* 

**  Thou  didst  not  to  be  man  disdain. 
When  thee  the  task  thy  Father  gave 
His  law  to  honor-^Qs  to  save : 
Tea,  *midBt  contempt^  and  wo,  and  pain, 
Tliou  travail'dst^  great  in  power  and  grace^ 
To  save  our  ruined  race ; 
We  are  not  lost, 
Bot  that  thy  blood  has  cost. 
Again  thou  liv'st,  and  living, 
Us  life  again  art  giving — 
We  are  not  lost" 

The  same  writer  gives  us  the  foUowiag  very  interesting 
account  of  the  great  pulpit  orator  of  the  last  generation. 
"  By  universal  consent  of  his  countrymen,  Van  der  Palm,  of 
Ley  den,  seems  to  hold  the  first  place  ^mong  the  preachers 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  is  now  enjoying  a  vigorous 
old  age,  as  an  emeritus  professor,  yet  preaches  occasionally ; 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  twice.  As  an  *  elo- 
quent orator,'  in  our  hearing  at  least,  he  has  never  been 
surpassed.  In  each  of  several  distinct  features  of  pulpit 
oratory,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  so,  but  in  the  combina- 
tion and  harmony  of  many  eminent  gifts,  in  the  great  and 
equal  power  that  pervades  his  faculties,  and  in  the  judgment 
that  controls  and  directs  them,  we  search  in  vain  for  his 
superior  in  all  our  recollections  of  the  past.  Van  der 
Palmes  appearance  in  the  pulpit  is  uncommonly  prepossess- 
ing, his  figure  and  features  being  commanding  and  hand- 
some, his  expression  full  of  mild  dignity,  and  his  eyes 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  good-will.  Scarcely  had  he 
commenced,  when  you  were  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of 
his  manner,  and  as  it  gradually  advanced  with  the  interest 
of  his  subject  into  energetic  yet  chastened  action,  you  might 
conceive  it  arresting  and  fixing  the  attention,  even  of  the 
deaf.  His  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  aided  by  a  voice 
manly,  clear,  and  tuneful,  evidently  astonished  and  delighted 
his  countrymen.     Its  harsher  gutturals  seemed  quite 
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disappear,  except  when  thej  gave  extraordinary  force  to 
pasflages  of  terror  or  sarcasm  ;  while  the  softer,  together 
with  its  numerous  liquids  and  open  vowels,  so  much  remind- 
ing us  of  our  Scottish  Doric,  gave  a  no  less  remarkable 
mellowness  and  fluency  to  those  of  an  opposite  kind.  The 
preacher,  like  a  true  evangelist,  boldly  threw  himself  on  his 
subject,  on  his  own  sense  of  its  importance,  and  on  God's 
gifts  to  him  as  an  ambassador.  You  had  the  dignity  of 
Scotch  preaching,  without  its  metaphysical  dryness  and 
labored  dialectics,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  English  with- 
out its  clap-traps  and  bombast.  But  while  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  judgment,  and  the  memory  were  all  addressed  and  con- 
sulted, it  was  only  that  the  conquest  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science might  be  the'  more  certain  and  complete." 

The  American  in  Europe  sees  many  church-customs 
which  fill  him  with  surprise.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
the  remark,  but  it  is  true  as  a  general  statement,  that 
church  collections  are  taken  up  in  the  Reformed  churches 
by  means  of  the  broad  plate  or  box,  and  in  the  Romish  by 
means  of  the  bcll-and-pole-bag,  or  KlingelbeuteL*  The 
tingle  of  this  little  bell  falls  on  the  foreign  ear  with  a  singu- 
lar impression,  but  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  spiritual  ap- 
plication by  an  Augustinian  monk.  '^  Just  as,"  said  he  in  a 
sermon,  "  the  mass-bell  at  the  Canfiteor  summons  you,  peni- 
tent, like  the  poor  publican,  to  smite  the  breast  and  plead 
for  God's  mercy,  so  the  little  bell  on  the  pole-bag  ad- 
monishes you  to  show  mercy  that  you  may  obtain  mercy ; 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate ;  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased.  And,  as  in  reply  to  the  question, 
'  How  shall  we  gain  entrance  to  Paradise  ?'  the  bells  in  the 
steeples  say  dando,  dando,  *by  giving,  by  giving,'  so  the 
tingling  of  the  little  bag-bell  says,  *  Ever  give,  ever  give.' 
And  as  at  the  consecration  in  the  holy  mass,  the  mass-bell 
announces  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Lord,  so  likewise  the 
bell  on  the  bag  informs  you  that  it  is  the  Lord  Christ  him- 
self who  is  going  about  and  collecting,  and  that  he  desires 
not  to  find  you  sleeping."  This  is  good  Tridentine  doctrine. 
In  Holland,  a  friend  of  ours  observed  a  practice,  which  we 


•  Alt*0  ChrUtlicher  Cultu«»  p.  447. 
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would  recommend  to  niggardly  congregations  in  our  own 
country.  The  plates  had  been  carried  round  an  assembly 
in  Rotterdam,  and  a  certain  sum  was  raised.  When  the 
deacons  inspected  the  offertory  at  the  table,  it  was  found 
too  small,  and  the  plates  were  immediately  put  in  motion 
for  a  new  levy,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  mark.  The 
square  boxes  or  footstoves  {vuur-stoof),  once  so  familiar  in 
our  own  churches,  are  by  no  means  obsolete  in  Holland, 
where  they  stand  piled  by  hundreds  in  the  lobbies.  We 
have  observed  the  same  in  a  celebrated  painting  of  Won- 
vermans,  with  the  precise  rhomboidal  coal-cup  which  is  still 
used.  At  the  door  of  a  lecture-room  at  one  of  the  universi- 
ties, we  saw  a  pile  of  these  snug  comforters,  not  fewer  than 
twenty.  Funerals  are  conducted  in  Holland,  as  in  Scot- 
land, without  any  religious  service  ;  but  there  is  great 
solemnity  in  the  silent  attendance,  as  well  as  much  form  in 
the  obsequies.  We  remember  being  greatly  impressed  at 
meeting  in  the  capital  city  of  Holland  a  personage  of  great 
dignity,  not  quite  genteel  enough  for  a  clergyman,  and  far 
too  stiff  for  anything  else,  arrayed  in  black,  with  three- 
cornered  hat  and  wig,  a  crape  hat-band,  a  short  Spanish 
cloak,  and  a  pair  of  very  stiff  gloves,  not  on  but  in  his  hand. 
This  functionary,  as  complacent  as  Malvolio,  and  at  once 
staid  and  movable,  for  he  called  at  numerous  doors,  was  the 
Aanspreker;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  announce  any  death  which 
occurs  to  all  the  circle  of  relatives  and  near  friends.  To 
these  items  we  add  that  the  men  often  wear  their  hats  in 
church  during  the  sermon. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  members  of  the  Dutch  Esta- 
blished Church,  there  are  others  who  bear  a  certain  relation 
to  it,  which  we  have  observed  to  be  frequently  misunder- 
stood. These  are  the  Walloon,  German,  English  Presby- 
terian, and  Scottish  Churches.  While  the  congregations  of 
these  are  left  independently  to  arrange  their  own  modes  of 
worship  and  internal  affairs,  they  are  united  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Walloon  or  French 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  Provinces  held  regular 
synodal  meetings  from  1563  to  1810,  the  records  of  which 
are  preserved  at  the  Hague.  The  organization  of  these 
venerable  Huguenot  bodies  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of 
the  Reformation  period.    The  oversight  of  the  French  Pro- 
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testants  is  intrusted  to  a  permanent  commission  of  six  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  is  an  elder.  The  ministers  are  members 
of  the  district  meetings,  or  Rings^  and  are  represented  in  the 
Oeneral  Synod  ;  but  they  also  bare  power  to  hold  a  distinct 
Assembly  of  their  own.  In  1839  there  were  seventeen 
Walloon  Churches,  served  by  twenty-five  stated  ministers, 
namely,  three  pastors  at  Amsterdam,  three  at  the  Hague, 
three  at  Rotterdam,  two  at  Leyden,  and  one  at  each  of 
the  following  towns — Arnhem,  Bois-le-dac,  Breda,  Delft, 
Dordrecht,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Leeuwarden,  Maasbricht, 
Nijmegen,  Utrecht,  and  Zwolle.  In  1854  there  were  twenty- 
two  Walloon  Churches,  served  by  twenty-eight  ministers. 

The  German  Reformed,  having  similar  privileges,  are 
established  at  Amsterdam,  Maasbricht,  and  Heerle,  in  the 
Ring  of  Venla. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  kindly 
regard  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  bestowed 
by  the  Church  of  Holland,  on  Christians  speaking  the 
English  language.  This  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  refuge  afforded  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  our  New 
England  brethren,  before  they  sailed  for  America.  In 
former  days,  British  Presbyterians  had  Synods  of  their  own 
in  Holland,  and  set  apart  men  for  the  pastoral  office.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  Mr.  Steven  is  a  competent  witness.  At  the 
date  of  his  publications  there  were  six  places  of  worship,  and 
seven  clergyman  ;  two  being  settled  at  Amsterdam,  three  at 
Rotterdam,  one  at  Dordrecht,  and  one  at  Middleburg  united 
with  Flushing.  The  pastor  of  the  English  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation at  Rotterdam  is  generally  an  Independent,  but  the  other 
ministers  have  been  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Dutch  government  pays  the  salary  of  these 
ministers :  about  five  thousand  dollars  being  annually  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
English  and  Scottish  churches  are,  by  Art.  76,  incorporated 
with  the  Reformed  Dutch  classes. 

In  former  days  the  Dutch  authorities  took  little  note  of 
whom  the  Scotch  sent  over.  In  only  one  instance,  in  1757, 
did  the  classes  demur.  But  in  1816  all  the  British  churches 
were  brought  formally  under  direction.  Even  if  ordained 
at  home,  the  pastor  must  be  examined  in  Holland,  before 
installation.    The  questions  were  put  in  French  or  Latin. 
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In  1817  the  number  of  ministers  so  paid  by  the  government 
was  reduced.  In  1818  it  was  allowed  that  the  examination 
above-mentioned  should  be  in  English.  All  the  ministers  of 
the  British  Presbyterian  churches  in  Holland  are  chosen  by 
the  consistories  of  these  churches,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.* 

The  student  of  Church  History  will,  in  this  connexion, 
ask  after  the  Remonstrants.  According  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation which  we  can  obtain,  their  number  is  decreasing. 
In  1809,  they  had  thirty-four  churches  and  forty  ministers  ; 
at  present,  twenty-seven  churches  and  twenty-four  ministers. 
They  are  dispersed  as  follows  : — 


Members. 


Amsterdam  . 
Rotterdam  . 
Hague .  .  . 
Delft  .  .  . 
Utrecht  .  . 
Amersfort  . 
Leyden  .  . 
Noordwijk  . 
Gouda  .  . 
Haarlem  .  . 
Alkmaar  .  . 
Hoorn .  .  . 
Dokkum  .  . 
Nieawkooff  . 
Zwammerdam 
Woorden .     . 


800 
1,240 
242  ] 
22  j 
69  I 
22  j 
196  I 
14] 
600 
100 
98 
145 
150 
237 


911 

28  f 


Minis- 
tera. 


Members 


:Booskop  .  . 
'Moordrecht  . 
Niewport.  . 
Oude  Wetering 
Zevenhuizen . 
Zegwaart .  . 
Berkel.  .  . 
I  Bleiswijk .  . 
HazerBwoode 
Waddingsveen 
Schleswigschon 


Total 


4,885     I  24 


Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Remonstrants 
made  some  movements  towards  a  rq-union  with  the  National 
Church,  but  without  eflfect ;  a  Mennonite  Church  at  Dok- 
kum was,  however,  connected  with  them.  The  internal  con- 
dition of  the  body  is  not  encouraging.  Unbelief  has  made 
great  inroads  among  both  ministers  and  people ;  though 
the  Professor  in  their  Theological  Seminary,  Van  der  Hoe- 
ven,  has  labored  to  promote  the  revival  of  evangelical 
truth.     The  usual  number  of  theological  students  is  three  or 


*  Steven*8  Brief  View,  p.  74;  see  also,  by  the  same,  ''The  History  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam/'  and  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Nctherlanda." 
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four.  The  Remonstrants  have  no  settled  confession  of  faith, 
but  each  is  allowed  to  deduce  his  own  system  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  practise  infant  or  adult  baptism,  accord* 
ing  to  the  desire  of  applicants  ;  the  former  being  more  com- 
mon. No  forms  are  used  in  their  worship.  They  hold  an 
annual  synod  alternately  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam; 
and  occasionally  at  other  times  and  places.  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  send  each  five  laymen ;  the  Hague,  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  Gouda,  Hoorn,  Alkmaar,  Haarlem,  each  two ;  the 
other  churches  each  one  layman.  All  the  ministers  attend 
this  synod,  except  that  it  is  optional  with  the  minister  of 
Frederickstadt  to  go  or  not.  All  have  equal  voice  ;  the 
meeting  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  the  resident  pastor  is 
president.  In  the  intervals  all  concerns  with  the  state  are 
cared  for  by  a  commission  of  five,  ministers  and  laymen. 
Since  1795  the  ministers  receive  a  stipend  from  the  govern- 
ment.* 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  give  some  statements 
respecting  other  denominations ;  and  this  we  do  from  the 
same  authority.  The  Lutherans  number  65 — 66,000  mem- 
bers. In  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  a  division  took 
place  in  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  neology. 
These  were  respectively  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Lighte. 
The  former  are  more  respected  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  than 
their  latitudinary  brethren.  The  Mennonites,  or  Baptists, 
have  constituted  a  united  Baptist  community  since  1811. 
In  1833  they  numbered  133  churches  and  185  ministers ; 
and  in  1854, 120  churches  and  125  preachers.  There  are 
three  congregations  of  stricter  Baptists  {Flaminger)^  who 
decline  civil  ofl&ces ;  holi  military  service  to  be  sinful ;  and 
observe  the  pediluvium.  In  Amsterdam  there  is  a  society  of 
Quakers,  and  the  Moravians  have  three  churches  in  Hol- 
land. 

The  Romanists  in  Holland,  according  to  the  probable 
exaggeration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hand-book,  amounted 
in  1849  to  1,171,910.  The  Jansenists  were  once  very  nume- 
rous, and  still  exist  as  a  separate  body.  They  are  under 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Deuenter,  and  Haarlem.  The  arch- 
bishop is  named  by  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  which  consists 


AllgemeioesRepertorium,  ubi  supra. 
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of  nine  canons.  The  archbishopric  comprises  fifteen  parishes, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  dachy  of  Schleswig.  The  bishopric 
of  Haarlem  has  nine  parishes,  and  that  of  Deuenter  none 
at  all,  haying  only  ten  members.  The  whole  nnmber  of 
Jansenists  in  1853  was  5,427  ;  the  number  of  clergy  about 
thirty.  They  have  a  seminary  for  priests  at  Amersfort, 
with  three  professors  and  twenty  students.  The  three 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Papists  are,  first, 
their  denial  of  the  pope's  infallibility  as  to  questions  of  fact ; 
secondly,  their  rejection  of  the  Bull  Vnigenitus  ;  and,  third- 
ly, their  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  church  at  Utrecht. 
In  their  rites  there  is  little  difference.  By  some  Jansenists 
the  baptismal  and  eucharistic  services  are  celebrated  in 
Dutch  ;  the  prayers,  however,  being  in  Latin.  They  freely 
and  zealously  circulate  the  Bible  in  a  Dutch  translation. 

In  conducting  to  its  termination  an  article  which  from  its 
very  nature  has  been  somewhat  dry,  we  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  reader  that  our  purpose  has  been  to  present  statistics. 
It  is  the  outward  church  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Con- 
cerning the  orthodoxy,  the  fidelity,  and  the  vital  piety  of 
ministers  or  people  we  have  had  little  to  say,  and  this  for  a 
two-fold  reason  :  It  is  a  dif&cult  and  most  delicate  subject 
for  any  one,  and  most  of  all  for  one  resident  out  of  the 
country ;  and  to  give  it  any  fairness  and  completeness  .of 
discussion  would  require  an  article  at  least  as  long  as 
this. 

We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion, 
that  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  many  from  the  truth, 
there  is  still  a  root  of  truth  and  godliness  even  in  the  Ne- 
therlands' Church ;  **  as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose 
substance  is  in  them,  when  they  cast  their  leaves ;  so  the 
holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof."  It  would  be 
grossly  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  Dutch  Churches  have 
sunk  as  deeply  as  those  of  Germany.  We  express  the 
opinion  with  much  dif&dence,  and  under  correction  of  our 
excellent  friends  in  Holland  ;  but  the  impression  was 
strongly  made  on  us  while  visiting  that  most  interesting 
kingdom,  that  there  is  much  to  hope  for.  The  burning 
bush  is  not  yet  consumed.  The  Netherlands'  Church  has 
known  many  glorious  revivals  from  seeming  death.  The 
National  Church  has  sinned,  but  there  are  good  men  in  it. 
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For  example,  there  still  goes  forth  from  Utrecht  an  inflaence 
which  is  favorable  to  ancient  truth.  Many  ministers  still 
preach  the  Divinity  and  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  though  too 
coldly.  But,  better  gtill,  among  the  Christian  yeomanry, 
who  still  read  old  books,  and  have  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism in  their  hands,  there  is  a  reserve  by  which  God  may 
turn  the  battle.  Wherever  Christ  is  preached  the  assem- 
blies are  still  full.  And  though  the  same  insidious  poison  of 
German  neology,  especially  of  the  type  of  Schleiermacher, 
which  has  crept  into  American  divinity,  is  creeping  through 
Holland,  we  implore  and  trust  in  God  that  a  land  and  a 
church  so  greatly  favored,  so  greatly  chastened,  so  long 
preserved;  and  so  ardently  prayed  for,  shall  yet  be  radiant 
with  the  grace  of  her  returning  Redeemer.  Amen  and 
Amen. 


Art.  IV. — ^The  Mothers  op  the  Fathers. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
cross  lay  very  heavy  on  the  Church.  Persecution  raged. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  flowed  like  water  ;  but  warm 
hearts  supplied  the  never-failing  stream,  and  the  truth  stea- 
dily prospered,  and  prevailed.  Thus  persecution  was  com- 
pelled, even  in  its  own  despite,  to  cheer  and  bless  the 
Church.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  it  brought  was  this  : 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  worldly  motives  for  joining  the 
Church — or  rather,  in  the  presence  of  all  worldly  motives 
for  keeping  out  of  it — her  communion  was  preserved  com- 
paratively pure.  Her  members  may  have  been  mostly 
obscure  and  ill-taught,  and  in  some  things  misled  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  but  they  were,  at  all  events,  ardent  and  sincere. 
But  after  the  Gospel,  through  prayers  and  toils,  through 
suffering  and  blood,  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
Roman  empire,  the  tone  of  piety  was  rapidly  lowered. 
There  then  began  to  be  manifest,  what  we  see  now,  a  true 
Church  of  Christ  inside  of  the  visible  Church ;  that  is  to 
say.  true  and  living  Christianity  mixed  up  with  much  that 
was  Christian  only  in  name.  This  state  of  things  called 
^-th  the  labors  of  those  famous  old  church  fathers,  who  are 
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the  glory  of  the  second  triad  of  centuries  in  the  Church's 
history.  These  struggled  nobly  against  the  growing  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times  ;  albeit  they  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
contamination  themselves,  and  gave  in  too  much  to  the  mul- 
tiplying encroachments  of  popery,  that  "  Babylonian  woe." 
Yet,  if  they  struggled  in  vain  against  the  influences  which 
obscured  the  truth  at  last,  and  brought  on  the  weary  night  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  their  writings  still  afford  evidence  of  their 
fervent  piety,  and  that  they  did  not  labor  without  success  to 
save  the  lost. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  all  these  luminaries  of 
the  ancient  Church  were  the  sons  of  pious  mothers,  whose 
teachings,  prayers,  and  tears  availed,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  kindle  those  lights  of  the  world,  which  are  to  "  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  It  may  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  exhibit 
a  few  of  these  examples  of  ancient  maternal  fidelity,  and 
its  rewards. 

We  will  first  make  mention  of  Nonna,  who  was  born 
about  the  year  300.  Her  prayers,  and  the  silent  suasion  of 
her  holy  example,  her  *'  chaste  conversation  coupled  with 
fear,"  almost  "without  the  word,"  won  over  to  the  Gospel 
her  husband  Gregory,  who  had  belonged  to  some  antichris- 
tian  sect.  She  had  often  and  gently  solicited  him,  though 
in  vain,  to  join  her  in  singing  the  122d  Psalm  :  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  At  last  he  dreamed  of  singing  this  versicle  with 
his  wife  ;  and  the  dream  excited  in  him  a  deep  desire  to 
share  in  that  vigorous  spiritual  life  which  animated  her 
soul.  His  desire,  and  hers,  was  granted.  Being  still  a 
young  man,  he  gave  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  for  five 
and  forty  years  was  the  faithful  bishop,  or  chief  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Nazianzum,  in  Cilicia,  the  native  province  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

Their  first-born  son  also  bore  the  name  of  Gregory.  He 
is  still  of  high  renown  among  the  fathers  who  used  the  Gre- 
cian tongue.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  the  child  of 
Nonna's  prayers  as  Samuel  was  of  Hannah's.  Soon  after  he 
was  born  he  was  taken  to  the  church,  and  there,  in  token  of 
consecration  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  a  copy  of  tho 
Gospels  was  placed  in  his  little  hand.    Of  this  circumstan^A 
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hiB  mother  afterwards  often  reminded  him  ;  and  this  early 
dedication  at  the  altar,  and  the  thoroughly  religious  educa- 
tion he  received  from  Nonna,  made  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  upon  his  heart.  This  preserved  him  from  the 
seductions  of  Paganism  and  its  vices,  which  still  prevailed 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies.  He 
was  yet  young  when  a  violent  storm  at  sea  exposed  him  to 
imminent  danger  of  shipwreck.  In  his  distress  he  prayed 
that  his  life  might  be  spared  for  the  service  of  God  ;  and 
when  his  prayers  were  so  far  heard  that  he  was  safe  again, 
he  felt  that  this  was  a  second  consecration,  and  ardently 
gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  became  his 
father's  colleague  in  the  pastoral  ofiBce  at  his  native  Nazian- 
zum,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  faithful,  and  success- 
ful preachers  of  his  day.*  He  was  not  only  a  favorite  reli- 
gious poet,  but  also  a  bold  polemic,  and  zealously  defended 
the  faith  against  the  heresies  which  then  abounded.  His 
writings,  though  open  to  the  severity  of  modern  criticism, 
are  still  studied  and  admired.  He  ever  spoke  of  his  mother 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  special  thankfulness  for  her 
efforts  to  obtain  for  him  the  blessings  of  a  holy  life.  He 
states  that  she  never  visited  places  of  amusement,  and  that 
though  her  sensibility  was  very  great,  yet  no  calamity,  how- 
ever sudden  or  severe,  could  so  far  overcome  her  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  praising  and  blessing  God.  Whatever 
affliction  befel  her  she  would  not  mourn  on  the  feast  days, 


*  Let  it  not  be  thought  strange  to  see  a  bishop  in  the  same  church  with  hie 
own  son.  Though  celibacy  was  even  then  unduly  exalted,  it  was  not  till  long 
after  this  that  the  clergy,  to  the  great  corruption  of  their  minds  and  morals^ 
were  forced  to  live  unmarried.  So  late  as  the  eighth  century  Gewillieb  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Ceroid,  as  Bishop  of  Mainz.  In  the  eleventh  century  a 
Bishop  of  Nantes  succ^ieded  his  father  in  that  see.  WiUiam,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  at  that  period,  was  the  son  of  Radbod,  Bishop  of  Sens.  Tn  the  next 
century  Ranuli;  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  two  sons,  possessed  themaelves 
of  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  in  France.  Kay,  popes  themselves  have  bad  the 
like  reverend  parentage.  Pope  Silverius  was  the  son  of  Pope  Hormisdas; 
and  Pope  Gregory  the  Greats  himself,  was  great  grandchild  of  Pope  Felix  IL 
These  two  instances  were  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  eighth  century  Pope 
Stephen  IL  was  son  of  Pope  Constantine;  as  was  also  Pope  Paul  L,  who  was 
Stephcn*8  brother ;  so  that^  among  them  all,  they  had  the  papal  chair  in  the 
family  for  something  like  a  score  of  years.  Many  other  examples  of  clerical 
paternity  can  be  produced. 
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for  her  religious  affections  so  strongly  prevailed  that  the 
salvation  of  men  stirred  her  soul  far  more  than  her  personal 
concerns  could  do.  Her  deportment  in  church  was  reveren- 
tial, even  to  the  verge  of  superstition  ;  for  she  would  not 
spit  within  the  sacred  precincts,  nor  turn  her  back  upon 
the  communion-table. 

We  enlarge  the  more  upon  Nonna,  because  she  had 
another  son  who  showed  the  power  of  her  maternal  piety. 
This  was  Caesarius,  who  lived  at  Constantinople,  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Emperor.  When  Julian  the  apostate  came  to 
wear  the  purple,  he  used  the  whole  weight  of  his  imperial 
influence  to  induce  Caesarius  to  follow  his  defection  from  the 
gospel  to  the  old  Grecian  paganism.  They  were  obliged 
to  conceal  from  Nonna  the  temptations  to  which  her  son 
was  exposed  at  the  imperial  court,  well  knowing  that  tho 
keen  sensibility  of  her  pious  mind  could  not  endure  to  be 
kept  in  torturing  suspense  on  a  point  like  this.  But  her 
teachings  were  not  forgotten  by  her  absent  son.  Caesarius 
felt  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  that  goodly  pearl  for 
which  the  merchant  must  sell  all  that  he  hath.  He 
renounced  his  honors  and  his  office,  and  fled  the  court,  to  be 
free  alike  from  temptation  and  persecution,  from  promises 
and  threats,  directed  against  his  faith  in  Jesus.  Some  time 
after,  while  he  dwelt  at  Nicasa,  a  populous  place  in  Bithynia, 
where  he  held  an  honorable  station,  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  he  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his 
house.  He  was  dug  out  alive  and  unhurt.  From  this  time 
forth,  though  he  returned  to  his  place  at  court  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  Gassarins,  as  one  that  was  ''  alive  from  the 
dead,'*  manifested  a  revived  spirit  of  the  most  ardent  piety. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  peacefully  called  to 
his  rest.  His  last  words  were  :  "  I  bequeathe  all  that  I  have 
to  the  poor." 

Nonna  herself  died  as  she  had  lived.  The  sense  of  bodily 
pain  and  sickness  was  quelled  in  her  by  fervent  meditation 
upon  the  events  in  the  history  of  her  Lord.  So  long  as  sho 
could  participate  in  the  worship  of  God  she  was  never  sad. 
Death  met  her  in  all  mildness,  while  she  was  praying  in  tho 
church  ;  and  her  earthly  tabernacle  was  gently  taken  down  in 
the  very  temple  of  God,  where  her  pilgrimage  happily  ended. 

Another  famous  father  of  the  church  was  Basil  *— ~  ''^ 
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CaBsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  329 ;  ,and  dying 
archbishop  of  his  native  city  fifty  years  afterwards.  He  was 
what  might  be  called  a  splendid  man  ;  one  of  the  most  able 
debaters  and  eloquent  orators  of  those  times.  He  and  his 
brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  were  together  the  three  grand  champions  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  Oriental  Church.  Basil  received  his  early 
training  from  his  godly  grandmother  Emmelia,  who  care- 
fully reared  him,  on  a  retired  farm  in  Pontus,  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-students  two  men  of 
very  opposite  characters,  already  mentioned — Gregory, 
Nouna's  hopeful  son  ;  and  Julian,  afterwards  the  aposta- 
tizing emperor.  When  Basil  returned  to  Csssarea,  his  bril- 
liant talents,  and  his  flattering  prospects  of  worldly  ad- 
vancement, somewhat  damped  the  ardor  of  his  early  love 
and  zeal.  But  he  was,  ere  long,  recovered  from  his  religious 
declension  by  the  influence  of  his  pious  sister  Mackina,  whom 
the  same  devout  grandparent  had  brought  up  from  child- 
hood in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who,  in  her 
quiet  and  retired  life,  had  suffered  no  interruption  of  her 
growth  in  the  life  of  God.  Roused  by  her  tender  entreaties, 
he  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  thenceforward  devoted  his 
noble  powers  to  the  most  arduous  labors  of  the  ministry. 
Of  the  early  life  of  their  younger  brother,  the  spirited  and 
active  bishop  of  Nyssa,  less  is  known  ;  but  he  probably 
shared  the  teachings  of  the  excellent  Emmelia  in  those  Scrip- 
tures, which  Basil  compares  to  a  well — the  more  it  is  drained, 
the  sweeter  the  water. 

We  have  another  interesting  example  in  the  mother  of 
Theodoret,  a  noted  divine  in  the  Eastern  Church.  His 
birth  took  place  about  the  year  386.  His  parents,  regarding 
him  as  the  son  of  their  vows,  gave  him  a  name  indicating 
that  he  was  given  of  God.  His  mother  was  bred  in  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Antioch,  where  she  dwelt  in  pomp  and 
luxury.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  was  afflicted  by  a 
painful  disease  of  the  eyes.  This,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  her  cure,  which  seemed  to  be  in  answer  to 
prayer,  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  whole  life.  After  the  birth 
of  her  son,  she  began,  as  soon  as  she  could,  to  teach  him  the 
rlirht  ways  of  the  Lord.    Every  week  she  took  him  to  seo 
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certain  devout  and  prayerful  men,  that  he  might  receive 
their  blessing,  and  be  impressed  by  their  venerable  aspect 
and  holy  discourse.  They  would  take  the  lad  upon  their 
knees,  and  give  him  bread  and  grapes ;  and  tell  him  how 
they  had  waked  in  *the  night  and  prayed  for  him  ;  and 
entreat  him  to  live  as  one  who,  from  the  birth,  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God.  They  dwelt  upon  the  import 
of  his  significant  name,  reminding  him  that,  as  he  was 
'*  given  of  God,"  so  he  must  be  given  to  God  again  ;  and 
must  do  nothing  but  what  would  please  and  honor  the  Lord. 
Under  such  tuition,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  mighty  man  of  God. 
He  became  bishop  of  Gyrus,  a  Syrian  city  near  the  Euphra- 
tes, where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  oversight  of  eight 
hundred  churches  ;  and  was  widely  known  and  revered  as  a 
preacher  and  a  writer.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  authors  and  commentators  of  that  age  ;  and  his 
works  are  still  valued  by  the  lovers  of  patristical  lore. 

But  of  all  the  fathers  who  wrote  in  Greek  as  their  mother 
tongue,  by  far  the  highest  place  is  due  to  John,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  ;  called  for  his  surpassing  eloquence, 
Chrysostcm,  or  the  "golden-mouth."  He  was  truly  what 
one  of  his  admiring  contemporaries  called  him — *'  a  myriad- 
minded  man."  His  talents  were  vast,  his  industry  was  un- 
exceeded,  his  piety  was  profound  and  fervent,  and  the  influ- 
ence he  acquired  was  immeasurable.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  men  whom  God  has  raised  up  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church.  He,  too,  was  born  at  Antioch. 
This  was  in  854.  His  father,  Secundus,  an  officer  of  rank, 
died,  and  left  this  child  of  rare  promise  to  the  care  of  the 
mother,  the  devout  and  exemplary  Anthusa,  then  but 
twenty  years  old.  She  devoted  her  widowed  life  to  the 
education  of  her  son  ;  and  amply  did  he  repay  her  care. 
For  this  purpose  she  withdrew  from  the  fashionable  world, 
to  which  she  belonged  by  her  social  position,  and  watched 
over  the  growth  of  that  bright  boy,  and  the  culture  of  his- 
mind  and  heart.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  ; 
but  in  that  which  is  incomparably  the  most  important,  he 
had  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  became  early 
and  ardently  religious.  He  entered  the  holy  ministry,  in 
which  he  wrought  with  the  highest  zeal,  boldness,  and  si*^ 
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cess.  He  reached  not  only  the  sammita  of  popalaritj,  bat 
the  highest  distinctions  of  the  Church.  He  was  made 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople— a  promotion  almost  fatal  in 
those  troublous  times,  and  veil  nigh  gained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom — his  life  being  painfully*  shortened  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  severities  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  hated  him  for  his  constancy  to  the  truth,  and  his  stern- 
ness in  rebuking  their  sins.  He,  also,  is  a  glorious  monument 
of  tiie  power  of  maternal  piety  and  faithfulness.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  Anthusa  1  whom  God  made  the  instrument 
of  so  rich  a  blessing  to  his  people. 

What  Chrysostom  was  to  the  Greek  side  of  the  Church, 
Augustine  was  to  the  Latin.  His  fame  even  now  is  spread 
as  widely  as  the  Christian  religion.  This  radiant  star 
shines  likewise  as  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  a  holy  mother's 
rejoicing.  She  was  a  most  diligent  reader  and  hearer  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Her  name  was  Monica  ;  and  it  may 
Berve  as  a  proverb  for  that  sort  of  faith  which,  under  the 
most  terrible  discouragements,  will  not  cease  to  wrestle  with 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  till  it  has  extorted  the  blessing 
of  a  child's  conversion.  Her  husband,  Patricius,  was  a 
harsh  and  passionate  man,  Who  continued  a  staunch  Pagan 
till  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  softened  and  sub- 
dued to  Christ  by  her  patient  and  gentle  ways. 

Her  son,  Aurelius  Augustinus,  was  born  at  Tagaste,  in 
Northern  Africa,  November  the  15th,  A.D.  854,  the  same 
year  when  Chrysostom  was  born.  He  early  manifested  the 
most  astonishing  talents,  and  very  soon,  a  depravity  not  less 
precocious  and  surprising.  His  boyhood,  kept  under  the 
most  careful  restraints,  and  surrounded  by  the  purest  domes- 
tic influences,  was  quite  hopeful.  But  while  a  youth,  study- 
ing at  Carthage,  during  which  time  his  father  died,  these 
early  impressions  were  overwhelmed  and  swept  away  by  the 
dissipations  of  that  corrupt  city.  Though  a  fine  scholar 
and  an  admired  teacher,  he  abandoned  himself  to  vice  and 
error.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  was  the  grief  of  poor 
Monica's  heart.  She  wept,  she  prayed,  she  entreated,  she 
followed  him  in  his  erratic  course,  from  place  to  place  ;  but 
all,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain.  His  fiery  temperament,  his  im- 
mense but  ungovemed  energies,  his  will,  his  passions,  and 
liis  upbraiding  conscience,  all  raged  together  in  a  mental 
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conflict  of  man  J  years'  dnration.  He  adopted  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  heretical  sentiments ;  and  his  sinful  practices 
agreed  but  too  well  with  his  base  principles.      ^ 

But  Monica  could  not  give  him  up.  "Mothers  are 
mothers  to  the  end  of  their  lives.''  She  had  labored  hard 
with  her  hands  to  support  her  son  while  at  his  studies  in 
» Carthage ;  and  when  he  returned,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
open  a  school  for  rhetoric  at  Tagaste,  keen,  indeed,  was  her 
anguish  to  find  that  he  had  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 
She  begged  the  prayers  of  all  good  men  for  her  dissolute 
son.  One  good  bishop,  worn  out  by  her  importunity,  ex- 
claimed, half  impatiently  :  "  Be  quiet  I  a  son  for  whom  so 
many  tears  are  shed,  cannot  be  lost."  Even  these  words 
shed  a  glimpse  of  comfort  into  her  heart.  As  she  had 
Augustine  in  her  thoughts  day  and  night,  she  had  a  dream 
which  somewhat  encouraged  her.  She  dreamed  of  standing 
at  a  wooden  balustrade ;  when  a  youth  of  splendid  form 
bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  had  but  to  look  around 
and  behold  her  son  standing  at  her  side.  When  she  eagerly 
teld  this  dream  to  Augustine,  he  playfully  put  his  own  inter- 
pretation upon  it.  "  That  means,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  wilt 
become  a  Manichsean,  like  me  I"  "Nay!"  she  answered, 
*•  for,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  said,  *  Where  he  stands, 
thou  standest.' " 

She  pursued  her  wayward  son  as  far  as  Milan,  in  Italy. 
Here,  under  the  ministry  of  the  excellent  Ambrose,  he  was 
converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  when  he  "  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age."  He  soon  became  even  more 
eminent  in  holiness  and  divine  zeal,  than  he  had  been  in 
wickedness  and  dissipation.  Some  ten  years  later,  he 
became  bishop  of  Hippo,  now  Bona,  in  Algiers,  where,  for 
five  and  thirty  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  evangelical 
labors,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  God  has 
conferred  upon  the  church  and  the  world. 

Judge  of  the  joy  that  thrilled  the  soul  of  Monica,  when 
this  prodigal  son  was  brought  to  repentance,  and  came  and 
tenderly  embraced  her,  and  said:  "Mother,  your  prayers 
are  answered  1  I  thank  you  for  them.  God  has  heard  you, 
and  given  me  a  new  heart — a  heart  to  seek  the  truth,  and 
to  desire,  feel,  and  love  nothing  else."  She  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conversations  upon  divine  things,  which  At^ 
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tine  held  with  his  friends  at  a  retired  farm-house,  whither 
he  retreated  to  prepare  himself  for  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith,  ^er  godly  simplicity  was  often  surprisingly  cor- 
rect in  its  judgments.  When  the  question  was  discussed  : 
''Must  not  he  be  happy,  who  has  what  he  will?''  she 
answered,  "  He  is  happy  if  he  wills  and  has  what  is  good. 
But  if  he  wills  what  is  evil,  he  is  wretched,  even  if  he  has 
his  will."  When  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  happi- 
ness found  only  in  communion  with  Ood,  she  joined  in  with 
the  words  of  a  hymn,  called  to  her  mind  by  what  had  been 
said,  and  then  added :  "  The  perfect  life  is  certainly  the 
blessed  life  ;  and  we  must  press  onward  to  that  life  by  firm 
faith,  joyful  hope,  and  glowing  love." 

Monica  lived  two  or  three  years  more  ;  all  on  fire  with 
love,  gladness,  and  gratitude.  She  had  gained  her  last  and 
highest  wish  on  earth,  and  felt  that  her  work  here  below 
was  almost  done.  She  had  fondly  desired  to  die  at  her  old 
home  in  Africa,  and  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  at  her  husband's 
side.  But  in  this,  she  sweetly  acquiesced  in  the  will  of 
God.  "  The  Lord  will  raise  us  both,"  she  said,  "  and  bring 
us  together  again."  And  so,  as  she  was  journeying  towards 
her  earthly  home,  she  peacefully  reached  her  home'  in 
heaven.  Her  son,  new-born  and  twice  her  son,  lived  to  be 
the  means  of  a  revival  of  religion,  which  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  And  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  his  evangelical  writings,  he  became  long 
afterwards  a  spiritual  father  to  Martin  Luther,  and  other 
famous  reformers.  He  thus  has  a  large  share,  under  God, 
''in  bringing  on  the  great  and  glorious  Reformation,  for 
which  millions  throughout  Protestant  Christendom  are  now 
blessing  and  praising  God.  And  the  waves  are  still  spread- 
ing and  deepening,  and  will  yet  sweep  the  farthest  shore  of 
time.  Mothers  1  how  many  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  shade 
and  fruit  of  that  tree,  planted  and  watered  by  Monica  some 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  1" 

Other  examples  could  be  given  of  the  precious  influence 
of  pious  "  mothers  in  Israel,"  in  the  days  of  old.  What  a 
blessing  is  one  such  mother,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel  1  She  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.    Others  may  give  their  money  and  their 
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goods.  But  she  gives  the  living  minister  of  mercy,  the 
agency  God  loves  to  bless,  going,  as  it  does,  directly  to  the 
very  hearts  of  men,  and  mingling  itself  with  all  that  ele- 
vates and  purifies  a  family,  a  village,  a  city,  a  nation.  What 
a  benefactress  of  America  and  the  globe  was  Martha  Wash- 
ington !  She  was  an  honor  and  a  helper  of  our  race.  But 
will  even  slle  stand  as  high  on  the  rolls  of  eternity  as  the 
mother  of  the  faithful  man  of  God,  who  is  made  the 
instrument  of  saving  a  harvest  of  immortal  souls,  to  become 
the  seeds  of  successive  harvests,  gathered  age  after  age  into 
the  garner  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  passed  in  the  street  a  group  of  so- 
called  "  Sisters  of  Charity."  We  thought  within  ourselves 
— ^Ye  ladies  in  black  I  ye  plume  and  pride  yourselves  on 
superior  sanctity.  But  ah !  how  far  do  ye  fall  short  of  those 
mothers  of  charity,  who,  with  ceaseless  prayers  and  teachings, 
train  up  a  holy  family,  as  only  mothers  can,  to  serve  Christ 
and  his  Church  by  their  hallowed  toil  and  zeal  I  Let 
mothers  be  faithful.  The  Eternal  Father  loves  to  bless  the 
maternal  ministry,  as  one  of  the  choicest  means  of  grace. 
Jesus  loves  to  accept  the  precious  children,  brought  that  he 
may  take  them  in  his  arms,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  bless  them,  so  that  his  blessing  shall  go  to  their  inmost 
souls.  The  Holy  Ghost  loves  to  shed  his  sublime  baptism 
upon  them,  as  they  lie  upon  the  praying  mother's  heart. 


Abt,  v.— The  Rev.  Buas  Van  Bunsghooten. 

To  the  members  of  our  church-courts  who  once  at  least  in 
each  year  listen  to  the  quaint  terms  of  his  munificent  devise 
for  ministerial  education ;  to  the  numerous  ministers  who 
owe  80  much  to  his  liberal  provision  for  their  training  to 
the  sacred  office ;  and  to  the  whole  Dutch  Church,  more 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  individual  benefactor, 
this  name  must  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  Any  information 
in  regard  to  him  who  bore  it  will,  doubtless,  be  eagerly  aod 
gratefully  received,  scanty  and  imperfect   as,   from   the 
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circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must  be.  The  life  of  a  mral 
pastor,  spent  among  the  new  settlements  of  his  day,  is  not 
likely  to  abound  in  stirring  incidents,  or  to  furnish  materials 
for  highly  wrought  description.  He  *'  dwelt  among  his  own 
people,"  quietly  and  laboriously  toiling  for  their  good. 
The  little  we  are  able,  after  diligent  search,  to  offer  of  his 
personal  history  is  gleaned  from  obscure  and  scanty  records ; 
from  a  few  meagre  documents  which  have  casually  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  from  the  memories  of  some  aged 
people  who  knew  him  in  their  younger  days,  and  fondly 
revere  his  virtues.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  field  of  his 
labors,  which  he  found  wild  with  the  barbarism  of  the  '*  back 
woods ''  life,  has  become,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  thriving  portions  of  our  country, 
prospering  in  intelligence  and  piety.  This  change  is  as- 
cribed by  some  upon  the  spot,  who  are  best  able  to  judge, 
to  the  influence  of  his  able,  learned,  and  orthodox  ministry. 
But  as  respects  the  details  of  his  pastoral  work,  "his 
record  is  on  high."  The  recording  angel  has  them  all  in 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ready  to  be  brought 
forth  when  "the  books  shall  be  opened"  at  the  great  Be- 
vealing  Day. 

Elias  Van  Bunschooten*  was  bom  at  New  Hackensack, 
township  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  His 
birth  took  place  October  twenty-sixth,  in  the  year  1738. 
His  father.  Tennis  Van  Bunschooten,  was  a  farmer,  and  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances.  The  family  consisted  of 
five  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Strange  to  say,  though  the 
brothers  lived  to  adult  years,  and  some  of  them  became  old 
and  affluent,  they  all  died  unmarried.  The  sisters,  however, 
married,  and  furnished  not  less  than  ninety  and  nine  heirs 
to  themselves  and  their  brethren.  The  estate  was  twenty 
years  in  a  course  of  settlement,  and  the  interest  money,  accu- 


*  Among  the  heap  of  bis  old  papers  which  haa  passed  under  onr  eje, 
there  is  a  queer  variety  of  rois-spellings  of  this  good  old  Netheriaad  name. 
We  adopt  the  mode  which  the  subject  of  this  article  waa  wont  to  nae  him- 
seli^  and  which  we  find  on  his  college  diploma,  penef  not;  a  precious  relic 
bearing  the  antographs  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Br.  John  Rodger^  Govemor 
liTingston,  Richard  Stockton,  William  Tennant,  and  other  worthies  of  the 
^Tolutionary  era. 
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mulated  in  the  hands  of  the  conrt  for  distribation,  exceeded 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

All  we  can  say  of  the  education  of  Elias  Van  Bunschooten 
is,  that  he  graduated  honorably  from  Nassau  Hall,  October 
fifth,  A.D.  1768.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Her* 
mannus  Meyer,  of  Kingston.  This  we  learn  from  a  receipt 
in  the  Dutch  language,  signed  October  the  seventh,  1772, 
acknowledging  the  payment,  by  Mr.  Elias  Bunschooten, 
student  of  theology,  of  the  sum  of  three*  pounds,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  for  board  and  tuition  1  As  the  receipt  pur- 
ports to  be  in  full,  it  follows,  either  that  the  term  of  study 
was  very  short,  or  else  that  provisions  both  for  mind  and 
body  were  marvellously  cheap  in  "  the  good  old  times." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  teacher  to  say,  that  Dr. 
Meyer  was  a  native  of  Holland,  who  came  over  in  1662,  on 
ii^vitation,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Esopus,  or 
Kingston,  New  York.  He  was  at  first  very  acceptable  to 
his  people,  but  his  close  and  pungent  preaching  soon  excited 
bitter  opposition,  which  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  on 
his  attaching  himself  to  the  Goetus,  or  that  part  of  the 
Dutch  Church  which  wished  to  establish  judicatories  with* 
full  powers  in  this  country.  For  this  the  neighboring  minis- 
ters, or  some  of  them,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  suspend  him 
from  the  ministry.  This  difficulty  was  never  fully  adjusted. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  died  in  1791,  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  nearly  all 
,  the  other  Dutch  churches.  The  General  Synod  appointed 
him  a  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  and  also  lector, 
or  assistant,  to  Dr.  Livingston,  their  Professor  of  Theology. 
In  these  duties  to  the  rising  ministry  he  was  highly  useful. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  mild,  inoffensive,  courteous, 
and  eminently  pious.  Dr.  Livingston,  who  deeply  lamented 
his  death,  says  of  him,  '*  He  was  a  good  and  great  man  ;"  a 
short  and  pregnant  commendation,  in  which  the  goodness, 
in  due  order,  precedes  the  greatness. 

Dr.  Meyer's  pupil,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do,  reflected 
honor  upon  his  worthy  instructor.  Living  tradition  speaks 
of  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  as  a  scholar,  and  lover  of  learning. 
This  is  also  indicated  by  the  collection  of  books  he  left  at 
his  death.  The  venerable  tomes  of  Dutch  and  Latin  diviaiiv 
and  commentary,  show  plainly  enough  what  were  his  "^ 
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ite  studies.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  still  better  proof  of  his  profi- 
ciency,  that  persons  residing  on  the  field  of  his  later  labors 
ascribe  the  present  high  state  of  mental  and  moral  culture 
there  very  much  to  the  influence  of  his  able  and  learned 
ministry. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1778.  His  first  settlement 
in  the  ministry  was  at  Schaghticoke,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
he  labored  in  the  Gospel  for  several  years.  We  know  not 
why  he  left  that  place  in  1785.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  missionary  labor,  in  the  beautiful  Eittitiny  Valley, 
which,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles, 
extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Hudson.  This  valley  has  a  water-shed  each  way ; 
the  Paulin's  kill  and  the  Wall  kill  having  their  sources 
near  together ;  the  former  running  into  the  Delaware,  and 
the  latter  into  the  Hudson.  This  valley  comprises  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Warren  and  Sussex,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  of  Orange  and  Ulster  in  New  York.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  grazing  and  dairy  regions  in 
this  country,  but  was  very  thinly  peopled  at  the  close  of  the 
•revolutionary  war.  Though  lying  mostly  within  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  of  our  great  commercial  emporium,  this  was 
then  a  frontier  region.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  a  wilderness  as 
yet  unsubdued,  and  was  still  harassed  by  those  most  uncom- 
fortable neighbors,  the  savage  red-men,  the  original  lords  of 
the  soil.  Since  then,  the  frontier  has  travelled  westward 
more  than  a  thousand  miles ;  or  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  . 
per  annum  !  Long  ere  the  child  of  to-day  shall  see  his 
three-score  years  and  ten,  that  line  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, meeting  another  extending  itself  eastward  from  Cali* 
fornia  and  Oregon,  will  disappear  somewhere  between  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  What  a  country ! 
and  what  a  destiny  I  What  a  multitude  of  preachers  do  we 
need,  like  him.  of  whom  we  are  writing,  to  be  each  what 
John  the  Baptist  was,  ''  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God  1" 

May  11th,  1785. — Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  received  a  call 
from  three  consistories,  combined  in  one  charge.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  was  duly  installed 
on  the  29th  of  August,  by  his  old  and  intimate  friend, 
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Dr.  Jacob  B.  Hardenbergh.  His  parochial  charge  extended 
to  the  magnificent  length  of  fifty  miles,  through  which  the 
settlers'  axes  had  forced  a  few  rough  horse-tracks.  One  of 
these  three  preaching  stations  was  Magagkamack,  near  the 
romantic  spot  now  known  to  travellers  over  the  Erie  rail- 
road, as  Port  Jarvis.  Another  of  these  stations  was  Mini- 
sink,  and  the  third  was  Walpack,  occupying  an  angle  of  the 
Delaware,  where  three  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  comer  on  each  other.  His  stipend,  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  was  raised  by  the  three  con- 
gregations in  unequal  proportions.  There  is  a  local  tradition, 
that  a  deacon  who  collected  his  pittance  at  Minisink,  default- 
ing in  payment,  mortgaged  his  farm  to  the  dominie  as  security. 
The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  after  he  had  ceased  to  minister 
in  that  place,  and  was  given  to  the  church  far  a  parsonage. 

It  was  while  he'  tended  this  triple  charge,  that  the  Glove 
church  was  formed.  This  place  had  its  name  from  the 
Dutch  kloof,  a  valley  cloven  by  a  stream ;  and  it  makes  a 
part  of  the  wealthy  township  of  Wantage.  It  was  here 
that  he  closed  his  useful  life.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty-eight,  in  an  instrument  bearing  date  August 
2l8t,  1787,  petitioned  the  Reverend  Classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  organize  a  church  among  them.  In  this  paper  they 
say,  "  Our  ancestors,  a  few  in  number,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  settled  our 
country  about  forty  years  since.  During  part  of  that  time, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Romine,  by  permission  of  his  church- 
council  and  people  of  the  Minisinks,  preached  some  of  his 
time  amongst  us.  By  his  leaving  there,  we  again  became 
destitute,  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bunschooten  was  installed  in 
Minisinks  congregations,  who  labored  some  time  amongst 
us  ;  and  whose  labor,  to  appearance,  has  been  attended  with 
the  blessings  of  God,  so  as  we  have  upwards  of  thirty  com- 
municant members  amongst  us."  On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Classis  took  order  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
church,  and  appointed  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  to  attend  the 
duty,  and  to  ordain  the  officers.  This  accordingly  took 
place,  with  due  and  deliberate  slowness,  on  the  16th  day  of 
April,  in  the  following  year.  The  Church  was  constituted 
with  fifty  members,  of  whom  the  males  were  eqaal  in  num- 
ber with  the  females. 
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He  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Glove  in  1792, 
though  still  dispersing  his  efforts  as  widely  as  before.  In 
1799,  at  a  meeting  of  the  three  Consistories  of  Minisink, 
Walpack,  and  the  CIoyo,  it  was  agreed  to  separate.  His 
field  was  now  reduced,  though  still  quite  extensive,  to  the 
latter  congregation,  having  for  an  out-station  Magagkamack ; 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  common  parlance,  "  Over-the-moun* 
tain."  In  a  communication  to  the  Classis,  at  this  time,  the 
Consistory  of  the  Clove  solicit  that  the  separation  of  the 
congregations  may  not  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  between 
the  Consistory  and  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten;  "forasmuch," 
say  they,  "  as  he  is  willing  to  serve  us  as  many  Sabbaths, 
per  year,  as  we  can  reward ;  for  we  are  persuaded  we  cannot 
obtain  a  sufficient  support  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  with 
a  family ;  besides,  our  evangelic  preacher  has  purchased  a 
fSurm,  and  the  days  that  the  Lord  will  suffer  him  to  live,  he 
means  to  spend  amongst  us."  Here  he  "wrought  with 
labor  and  travail,"  like  the  unmarried  apostle,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  some  increase  of  his  spiritual  children,  giving  him  "  a 
name  better  than  that  of  sons  and  of  daughters."  He  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  precious  season  of  revival  in  1803,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  which  year  forty-two  were  added,  by 
oonfession,  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  In  consequence 
of  his  advanced  age,  he  ceased  from  acting  as  pastor,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  though  still  retaining  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  people.  After  his  death,  this 
church  greatly  declined,  apparently  through  the  ladies  of  the 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick  as  to  seeing  it  supplied.  It  was 
left  vacant  till  1818,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  was  afterwards  blessed  with  powerful 
revivals  ;  and  the  congregation  has  since  been  divided  into 
three  flourishing  churches,  all  lost  to  the  Dutch  communion, 
though  their  members  are  mostly  of  that  national  stock. 

In  the  choice  of  his  farm  at  the  Clove,  Mr.  Van  Bunschoo- 
ten showed  the  usual  Dutch  tact  in  finding  the  most  desir- 
able locations.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  that  glen, 
with  its  bold  and  forest-clad  hills,  and  its  rushing  mountain- 
stream.  It  is  a  scene  of  sweet  seclusion,  at  every  turn 
coaxing  the  eye  to  admiration  by  some  new  feature  of  love- 
liness. Here,  too,  is  the  mill,  which  the  Dominie  built, 
almost  a  public  work  at  that  day ;  and  the  conunodioos 
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mansion  which  soon  took  the  place  of  the  first  humble  cabin 
of  logs,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  an  easy  and  elegant  hospi- 
tality. As  La  Mennais  has  said  of  Italy,  so  say  we  of  "  the 
Cloye," — "  Whoever  has  seen  it  once  will  desire  to  see  it 
again."  Here,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  inherited 
industry  and  firngality,  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  rapidly  in- 
creased his  worldly  substance.  From  the  accumulations 
of  his  later  years,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  bountiful 
benefactor  of  the  church  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  to  leave  to 
his  favorite  nephew,  who  was  the  staff  of  his  old  age,  a  fair 
domain  of  some  seven  hundred  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  to- 
gether with  other  possessions,  which  still  remain,  with  ample 
additions,  in  the  possession  of  that  estimable  and  honored 
family.  May  they  follow  him  also  to  the  possession  of  a 
better  heritage  on  high  1 

In  justice  to  the  value  of  bis  ministerial  work,  we  must 
speak  of  the  moral  state  of  the  field  wherein  he  chiefly 
wrought.  It  was  then  a  "  backwoods"  region,  whose  scanty 
settlements  were  marked  by  much  of  that  semi-barbarism 
by  which  civilization  is  usually  overcome,  in  part,  at  its  first 
invasion  of  the  wilderness.  The  pioneers  must  begin  with 
struggling  for  a  rude  shelter,  and  a  bare  subsistence.  And 
although  they  may  themselves  be  persons  of  some  culture, 
and  able  also  in  a  few  years  to  supply  themselves  with  an 
abundance  of  coarse  and  rustic  but  wholesome  fare,  yet 
their  children  must  grow  up  half  wild,  unschooled,  and  en- 
joying little  nurture,  except  that  of  the  rude  energies  of 
nature.  We  may  find  among  them  many  noble  traits  of 
character,  though  but  little  of  that  love  of  social  order  and 
decorum  which  charms  the  more  favored  descendants  of 
these  sons  of  the  forest  and  subduers  of  the  wilds. 

We  are  assured,  on  high  authority,*  that  the  Sabbath,  at 
the  time  we  speak  of,  was  wofuUy  desecrated  by  visiting, 
hunting,  fishing,  horse-racing,  and  other  sports ;  and  that 
drunkenness,  contention,  and  other  kindred  vices,  "  sprang 
up,  and  flourished  as  in  a  hot-bed."  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  which  is  well  known  to  have 


*Se6  an  admirable  liistorieal  Sermon,  "Designed  as  a  Memorial  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Wantage,  Sussex  Comity,  N.  J.  f  and  preached  Jan.  1,  1844 
By  the  Rev.  Peter  Kanoiu^  A.M. 
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diffased  a  general  infidelity  and  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
whose  disastrous  results  were  only  overcome  by  a  series  of 
wide-spread  revivals  of  religion,  with  which,  for  many  years, 
this  nation  was  blessed  beyond  any  other.  It  was  at  such  a 
time,  and  among  such  a  population,  that  Mr.  Van  Bunschoo- 
ten  performed  the  most  of  his  work  ;  nor  Was  it  done  in 
vain.  Scarcely  will  you  find  another  rustic  community 
more  highly  adorned  with  the  ornaments  of  education, 
virtue,  and  piety,  than  that  which  now  prospers  amid  the 
valleys  of  Wantage. 

We  have  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  of 
life  at  that  day,  in  a  well-established  tradition.  The  worthy 
Dominie  was  once  summoned  across  the  Delaware  to  bless  the 
bands  of  holy  wedlock.  On  reaching  the  bridgeless  stream 
he  found  that  a  great  freshet  had  made  it  wholly  unfordable. 
In  this  emergency,  the  candidates  for  matrimony  were  forced  to 
take  their  stand  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  to  give  ear  to  their 
nuptial  benediction,  almost  drowned  as  it  was  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  rushing  waters.  We  almost  pity  our  reverend 
bachelor,  thus  wistfully  looking,  and  leading  others  to  a  land 
of  promise  he  might  not  enter.  An  odd  peculiarity  of  his, 
however,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  much  feel  his 
need  of  sympathy  in  this  particular.  In  his  record  o£the  mar- 
riages he  had  solemnized,  he  was  wont  to  add  to  the  names  of 
the  parties  what  he  quaintly  phrases  the  "  time  oi execution .'" 

The  traditions  of  the  barbarism  of  some  portions  of  Mr. 
Van  Bunschooten's'  people  would  almost  exceed  belief,  were 
there  not  still  living,  at  a  great  age,  some  credible  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts.  Thus  it  is  related  of  them,  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  to  race  their  horses  on  the  way  to 
church  ;  that  the  men  would  be  playing  ball  outside  of  the 
house,  while  the  pastor  was  preaching  to  "a  few  pious 
women  "  within  ;  and  that  they  would  sometimes  enter  the 
humble  sanctuary,  and  sit  through  the  service  with  their 
hats  on,  in  sheer  bravado.  The  good  man  was  sorely 
annoyed,  too,  with  the  parsimony  of  his  people.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  his  labors  were  not  without  much  and 
good  fruit.  There  was  a  great  melioration  of  morals  and 
manners ;  and  less  than  half  a  century  has  sufficed  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  wild  dalesmen  of  the  Delaware  with  a  most 
orderly  and  intelligent  population. 
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The  personal  character  of  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  had  a 
strong  tinge  of  eccentricity.  His  frugality  sometimes  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  whimsical  forms.  Among  his  other 
oddities  was  what  might  be  called  an  ancestral  exactness  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  property.  Whether  in  paying  or 
receiving  money,  he  insisted  upon  "  the  uttermost  farthing," 
remarking  usually,  that  otherwise  the  account  could  never 
be  balanced.  He  carried  this  so  far  that,  in  settling  with  a 
customer  at  his  mill,  and  finding  that  he  owed  three  cents, 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  gone  to  his  house 
for  the  coppers.  His  neighbor  in  vain  remonstratM  against 
his  troubling  himself  about  such  a  trifle,  and,  being  in  haste, 
rode  off  without  waiting  for  the  insignificant  instalment. 
The  Dominie  sent  a  negro  in  chase,  who  followed  the  fugitive 
creditor  seven  miles,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  making  pay- 
ment in  full  I  His  sense  of  justice  was  so  keen,  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  unrequited  labor  ;  and  during  his 
last  sickness,  of  three  months'  continuance,  he  insisted  every 
morning  on  paying  a  day's  wages  in  silver  to  each  of  tbe 
neighbors  who  had  watched  by  his  bedside.  However  un- 
willing they  might  be  to  receive  it,  he  would  not  be  pacified 
till  they  had  received  their  fee. 

For  those  times,  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  was  strictly  tem- 
perate in  his  habits,  and  always  manifested  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  any  violation  of 

"  The  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance.'* 

He  found  the  benefit  of  his  abstinence  in  the  later  season  of 
his  life,  when  he  could  take  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
dramatist : — 

'*  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Kor  did  I,  with  unbashfiil  forehead,  voo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

We  have  heard  an  octogenarian  tell  of  being  present 
when  the  frame  of  the  Dominie's  famous  mill  was  raised.  Aa 
inexorable  custom  then  required,  a  modicom  of  gin  ^ 
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bosom,  and  raising  mj  ardent  hopes,  that  a  declining  lamp  maj  still 
shine  to  some  advantage.  Feeling  my  strength  fail  for  the  usual 
labors  of  the  ministry,  I  have  resigned  that  work  to  follow  the  call 
of  my  Master  in  another  department.  I  have,  therefore,  concluded 
to  leave  a  station  in  which  I  have  been  upheld,  and  made  to  perse- 
vere for  forty  years ;  and  am  now  making  preparations  to  remove 
shortly  to  New  Brunswick,  there  to  devote  the  short  remnant  of  my 
days  to  the  immediate  work  of  the  professorate,  sgreeably  to  the 
wishes  and  resolutions  of  all  our  churches.  I  commuuicate  this  to 
you  without  reserve,  as  I  know  your  love  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  your  love  to  me,  will  render  the  communication  acceptable. 
You  and  I  are  standing  at  a  conspicuous  point  of  the  wall  of  Zion, 
abnost  alone.  Of  all  those  who  were  in  the  ministry  before  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  very  few  are  left.  Only  three,  whom  I  recollect, 
beside  ourselves,  remain,  and  they  are  feeble  and  superannuated.  To 
you  and  myself,  our  younger  brethren  look  for  counsel,  example,  and 
assistance.  If  the  Lord  shall  please  to  sanctify  and  quicken  our 
hearts,  we  may  yet,  in  our  old  days,  do  something  that  shall  make 
glad  the  City  of  our  God.  I  have  told  you  the  prospects  and  labors 
which  are  before  me.  To  advance  these,  I  must  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice, not  only  of  former  habits,  affections,  and  a  most  comfortable 
situation,  but  of  great  expenses  and  risks.  You  know  the  funds  col- 
lected are  not  yet  sufficient  to  support  the  establishment.  Yet  the 
wants  of  the  churches  are  so  great  and  alarming,  that  they  cannot 
wait  longer ;  and  I  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice,  and  leave  the  issue 
with  the  Lord.  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  may  be  in  your  heart  to  assist 
in  this  vast  design  ;  that  we  may  mutually  strengthen  and  encourage 
each  other ;  and  that  our  younger  brethren,  and  all  the  churches  may 
see  and  rejoice  that  their  two  old  ministers  love  their  Lord,  and 
devote  themselves,  and  all  they  have  to  his  service.  The  churches 
expect  much  from  me,  and  they  have  the  same  claim  upon  you,  my 
brother — they  expect  also  much  from  you.  If  grace  be  bestowed,  I 
trust  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  either  of  us.  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  to  join  with  me  in  this  blessed  work.  We  began  together ; 
let  us  end  together  with  the  same  zeal  and  laudable  efibrts. 

I  have  considered  in  what  way  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  afford 
signal  assistance.  Your  years  and  your  situation  forbid  any  active 
part  in  rearing  the  Temple  we  are  about  to  dedicate  to  Jesus  ;  but 
the  Lord  has  not  left  you  without  means  of  being  greatly  beneficial. 
You  are  blessed  with  much  wealth  and  large  property.  What,  my 
dear  old  friend  and  brother — what,  if  God  should  put  it  in  your 
heart  to  dispose,  in  your  last  will  and  testament,  of  a  respectable  part 
of  that  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theological  Institution  f     By 
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inserting  it  id  your  wiil,  jou  will  not  be  troubled  with  anj  arrange-' 
ments  during  your  life  The  whole  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  in 
jour  possession.  When  you  depart  it  must  go  to  others,  and  you 
have  the  right  of  directing  to  whom,  an<i  for  what  purpose  it  shall 
go.  If  the  claims  of  relatives  who  expect  to  share  the  whole,  were 
always  to  be  regarded,  there  would  never  be  any  generous  donations 
for  public  services.  But,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  a  consolation  that 
relatives  have  a  copious  resource,  and  will  be  richly  provided  for.  It 
will  be  DO  injury  to  any,  if  you  should  make  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  your  principal  heir.  The  very  idea  roust  be  pleasing  to  your 
mind,  and  will  warm  your  heart.  It  will  prove  how  much  you  loved 
that  church,  which  has  so  loug  loved  aod  respected  you.  I  have 
suggested  this  with  freedom,  aud  without  reserve.  Nly  heart  will 
rejoice  if  the  rising  generation  shall  acknowledge  that  their  old 
ministers  shew,  by  geDerous  deeds,  that  they  possess  the  faith  which 
works  by  love. 

There  are  three  great  objects  attached  to  our  institutioD,  Deither  of 
which  have  funds  provided  for  their  accomplishment.  One  is,  the 
support  of  poor  students  in  theology.  Many  who  are  pious,  and 
wish  to  study,  are  not  able  to  sustain  the  expense.  We  must  pro- 
vide some  assistance  for  ihem.  It  is  a  fact,  that  several  worthy  per- 
sons have  left  ample  legacies,  by  their  last  wills,  to  the  College  at 
Princeton,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  or  helping  poor 
students  in  theology.  And  surely  we  may  hope,  that  in  our  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  there  are  men  as  good,  and  as  able,  and  as  will- 
ing, as  any  in  the  other  churches.  Another  object  is,  the  purchase 
of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  theology.  The  third  is,  a 
fund  whose  interest  shall  be  applied  for  the  immediate  support  of 
the  professorship  itself,  and  maintaining  such  assistants  a8>  will  soon 
be  wanted.  Either  of  these  objects  singly  is  important ;  and  all  of 
them  together  must  receive  aid,  or  our  most  strenuous  efforts  will 
prove  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  ever,  unavailing. 

Select  for  yourself  either  of  these  objects,  agreeably  to  your  own 
choice,  or  unite  the  whole  in  one  common  benefit,  referring  it  to  the 
General  Synod  to  apply  it  at  their  discretion.  Think  upon  this  sub- 
ject, my  dear  sir,  with  that  seriousness  it  deserves  ;•  and  if  you  find 
yourself,  through  grace,  disposed-  to  leave  anything  for  this  purpose, 
let  it  be  inserted  in  your  will  without  delay,  for  our  lives  are  preca- 
rious. As  the  words  or  terms  used  in  last  wills  and  testaments 
ought  to  be  very  clear  and  definitive,  suffer  me  to  mention,  that  the 
legacy  ought  to  be  made  to  some  Body  Corporate,  in  trust  for  the 
uses  intended,  and  none  is  so  proper  as  Queen's  College.  The  style 
or  name  of  the  College  by  which  it  oan  receive  or  hold  property,  is 
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The  Trtmteejf  of  QateiCs  Cot  lege  in  New  Jtmey.  To  them  let  the 
devise  be  mailo ;  expressly,  however,  and  clearly  declariDg  the  pre- 
cise trust  or  object  you  intend.  Let  the  trustees  be  compelled,  by 
your  will,  to  vest  the  legacy  in  some  safe  fund,  and  apply  the  interest 
thereof,  yearly,  for  the  very  purpose  yon  may  plea>e  to  direct,  and  for 
no  other.  That  direction,  if  you  choose,  may  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  for  the 
time  being,  for  ever. 

Excuse,  my  dear  old  friend,  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  com- 
municated these  sentiments.  My  intentions  are  sincere,  upright, 
affectionate,  and  zealous.  I  trust  you  will  be  happy  to  join  with  roe 
in  doing  something  tor  which  the  Churches  will  remember  us  with 
gratitude.  While  I  make  sacrifices,  and  work  beside,  you  will  cheer- 
fully embalm  your  memory  by  leaving  something  important  to  pro- 
mote the  si^me  cause.  Please  to  send  a  line  in  answer,  And  let  me 
know  that  you  have  received  this  letter,  and  that  you  love  me  more 
than  ever  for  what  I  have  now  suggested.  The  Lord  preserve,  sanc- 
tify, and  comfort  you,  and  incline  your  heail  to  do  more  than  others 
in  assisting  his  poor  Church.  Be  assured  of  my  affectionate  attach- 
ment, and  the  great  respect  with  which  I  am, 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  broUier  in  the  Lord, 

J.    H.   LiVINOSTuK. 

Rev.  Mr.  £.  Van  Bunbchooten. 

Every  one,  we  think,  must  be  charmed  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  this  epistle,  and  the  beautiful  confidence  it  indicates 
as  existing  between  those  venerable  saints.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear what  further  correspondence  took  place  ;  but  Dr. 
Livingston  did  not  mistake  his  man,  except  that  the  latter 
did  not  wait  for  his  own  decease,  but  became  mostly  his  own 
executor,  by  adjusting  the  business  before  his  death.  We 
know  that  he  visited  Dr.  Livingston  repeatedly  at  New 
Brunswick,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  to  his 
satisfaction.  Doubtless  those  were  happy  meetings  between 
the  two  genial  old  me:.,  born  a  few  years  and  miles  from 
each  other,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  now,  after 
long,  laborious,  and  useful  labor  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
planning,  in  their  vigorous  age,,  still  further  damage  to 
Satan's  kingdom,  and  how  to  perpetuate  their  usefulness 
when  they  should  be  lying  in  their  graves.  As  the  result  of 
their  conferences,  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten,  in  the  year  1814, 
endowed  the  trustees  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College, 
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with  the  sum  of  fourteen  thoaeand  six  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  which  was  afterwards  increased,  by  a  beqnest  in  his 
will,  to  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  education  "  of  pious 
youth  who  hope  they  have  a  call  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.''  None  can  be  admitted  to  this  benefit  but 
such  as  are  recommended  by  General  Synod.  If  the  income 
should  exceed  what  may  be  wanted  for  that  purpose,  the 
trustees,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  General  Synod,  may 
apply  the  overplus  to  such  other  purposes  as  shall  most  tend 
to  the  good  of  the  Institution  and  the  benefit  of  literature. 
The  fund,  at  present,  somew]|at  exceeds  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  ^^A 

The  generous  donor  annexed  to  ms  gift  a  requirement, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  device  yet  hit  upon  to 
prevent  that  abuse  and  perversion  which  has  too  often  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  trust-funds.  The  following  charac- 
teristic paragraphs  from  his  instrument  of  donation  will  be 
not  unpleasantly  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

^"  The  giver  humbly  desires,  that  these  terms  be  recorded 
in  the  record  of  General  Synod,  and  in  the  record  of  the  Parti- 
cular Synods,  and  in  the  records  of  all  the  Classes  belonging 
to  General  Synod  ;  and  to  be  read  in  the  said  judicatories  at 
their  ordinary  meetings;  not  for  aggrandizement  or  self- 
ostentation,  but  to  be  an  humble  pattern  for  others  to  copy 
after  ;  if  the  thing  being  so  kept  alive  and  considered,  who 
knows  whether  God  in  his  good  providence  would  not  move 
some  to  do  the  like. 

"It  will  also  be  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  him  (the 
bestower),  and  others,  that  all  officers  of  the  College  live 
frugal  and  industrious,  and  thus  set  a  good  pattern  to  their 
pupils  ;  and  all  ecclesiastical  officers  deport  themselves 
diligent,  frugal,  and  pious,  before  those  over  whom  they  are 
set  for  edification  ;  thus  to  prepare  not  only  for  heaven,  bat 
also  for  the  approaching  millennium — the  commencement  of 
which  may  not  bo  at  a  farther  distance  than  the  present 
living.  It  is  also  the  humble  and  sincere  request  of  the  donor, 
that  the  above-said  officers  exhibit  no  special  inclination 
for  luxury  and  accuinulation  of  wealth,  which  is  offensive,  and 
bars  the  door  of  donation.  On  the  said  terms  and  recommend- 
ations, the  giver  is  willing  to  bestow  as  before-mentioned." 
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The  readers  of  the  interesting  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston*  will  remember,  that  when  quite  a  young  man,  he 
made  arrangements  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
oompany  with  a  young  friend,  whose  health,  as  well  as  his 
own,  was  feeble.  Livingston  suddenly  abandoned  the 
voyage.  His  friend  went ;  and  was  slain,  with  all  on  board, 
by  mutineers  among  the  crew.  That  young  man  was  a 
brother  of  Elias  Van  Bunschooten  ;  and  the  tragic  evcQt, 
from  which  he  was  preserved,  deeply  affected  the  mind 
of  young  Livingston.  It  is  also  believed  that,  after  this,  the 
latter  was  the  instrument  of  leading  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to^he  claims  of  religion  and  the 
ministry.  This  may  Aiil9Unt,  in  part,  for  the  strong,  and 
lasting,  and  confidential  friendship  which  existed  between 
them. 

In  1817,  the  Grcneral  Synod,  in  grateful  memory  of  their 
benefactor,  procured  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
churchyard  of  the  Clove,  to  the  cemetery  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  where 
they  now  rest  under  a  durable  monument  bearing  tbis 
inseription  : 

HDnnb  p^^s  nDT 

The  Reverend  Mr. 

BLIAS  VAN  BUNSCHOOTEN 

was 

Born  October  28,  1788  ; 

Graduated  A.B.  1768  ; 

Licensed  to  preach   1778^ 

and 

Settled  in  the  minktiy, 

first  at  Scaghticoke,  and 

afterwards   at   Minissink. 

He    died    January    10,    181& 

Bitablished  in  the  Truth, 

and  ardent  in  its  defenoe, 

from  his  youth  to  old  age, 

He  perseTered  in  a  good  profession  of  faith, 

and  an  holy  and  exemplary  life. 


*  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  B.  D.  Ghimh 
is  about  to  republish  this  raluable  biography. 
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In  Uie  miaistrj  of  the  Gospel 

he  was  faithful, 

and  diligently  employed  his  talents 

in  the  serrice  of 

the  DiTine  REDEEMER. 

His  zeal   to  promote  the  interests  of  the 

Chnrch  of  Christ 

prompted  him  to  make 

a  very  liberal  DONATION 

for  the  support  of  indigent  students 

and  the  benefit  of  the  Theologieal  College 

at  New  Brunswiek. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  venerable  and  charitable  man, 

and  to  expr.ss  their  gratitude, 

The  Right  Revd  General  SYNOD  of  the 

Reformed  Dutch  Church 

have  erected,  at  the  Public  expense, 

this  MONUMENT. 

A  very  singular  event  took  place  at  the  exhumation  of 
his  remains  from  their  first  place  of  interment  at  the  Clove. 
Among  the  persons  attracted  to  the  spot  was  ja  very  respec- 
table woman,  who  had  grown  up  under  his  ministry.  When 
she  saw  the  coffin  raised,  the  thoughts  of  his  sermons  and 
more  private  instructions  rushed^Apii  her  with  overpower- 
ing force.  She  was  fill^  with  angtrish  of  spirit,  under  con- 
victions of  the  light  she  had  sinned  against  while  enjoying 
the  teachings  and  warnings  of  that  holy  man  of  Qod. 
After  many  outcries  of  despair,  she  sank  exhausted  by  the 
tumult  of  her  feelings.  It  was  not  till  she  had.  spent  many 
months  in  deep  concern  of  mind,  that  she  found  peace  in 
believing. 

Incomplete  as  are  the  details  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten,  we 
feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  even  thus  contributing  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  a  good  man,  a  faithful  minister,  and  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  especially  of 
that  part  of  it  in  which  his  lot  and  ours  have  been  cast. 

When  we  look  over  that  lovely  valley  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  ministry,  as  it  now  is,  and  compare  its  present  state 
with  the  picture  which  tradition  has  preserved  of  it  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten    first  directed  his  s^^^ 
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thither,  we  feel,  as  we  have  seldom  felt,  the  valne  and  the 
power  of  the  Christian  ministry.  How  imperishable  the 
germs  of  truth  scattered  by  the  faithful  pastor's  hand !  Those 
planted  by  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten,  though  in  a  seemingly 
hard  and  sterile '  soil,  have  yielded  a  rich  and  manifold 
harvest.  Let  not,  then,  the  hard-working  and  ill-paid 
minister  of  the  Gospel — slighted,  it  may  be  too,  in  his  per- 
son, and  unappreciated  in  his  ministrations — ^say,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  I  have  labored  in  vain,  and  spent 
my  strength  for  nought."  The  seed  which  he  sows  in  tears 
"  springeth  and  groweth  up,"  and  though  his  own  eyes  see 
not  its  growth,  he  shall  reap  in  joy  its  vast  and  glorious 
fruits  in  the  day  of  final  awards.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  : 
"  My  word  which  goeth  out  of  my  mouth  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it." 

No  man  confers  such  benefits  on  society,  in  its  material 
as  well  as  spiritual  interests,  as  the  Christian  minister. 
What  was  fifty  years  ago  a  wilderness,  is  now  a  region  of 
rich  farms  and  ample  abodes,  of  order  and  opulence,  of  high 
domestic  culture,  and  social  elevation  and  refinement ;  of 
everything,  in  fact,  that  constitutes  true  prosperity.  Can 
such  a  transformation  be  anywhere  pointed  out  but  in  con- 
nexion with  a  pure  a^faithful  ministry  of  the  word  of 
God?  Look  at  the  iRrorable  c^trast  presented  in  the 
working  of  phalansteries,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of 
worldly  and  sceptical  reform  and  re-organization,  under 
whatever  name,  and  you  will  learn  the  true  influence  under 
which  the  desert  is  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  American  farmer  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  he  owes  to  his  minister  and  to  the  Gk)spol 
which  he  preaches.  It  is  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  American  &rmer  and  the 
European  peasant.  Our  whole  country  needs  but  to  be 
blessed  with  an  enlightened  and  spiritual  ministry  to  render 
it  the  glorious  and  happy  domain  of  liberty,  order,  and 
abundance,  as  well  as  of  truth  and  righteousness.  For 
^  godliness  hath  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come." 

The  history  of  this  good  man,  and  its  sequel,  prove  also 
*8e  and  well-directed  is  the  liberality  which  seeks  to 
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bless  the  Church  and  the  world  through  Christian  institu- 
turns  of  education.  For  forty  years  and  more,  the  fountain 
which  he  opened  has  been  sending  forth  its  perennial 
streams.  Sixty  Christian  ministers,  at  least,  are  computed 
to  have  been  aided  by  his  endowment,  in  their  preparation 
for  their  work.  Many  of  our  congregations  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  bread  of  life  from  hands  which  he  has  instrumen- 
tally  fitted  and  furnished  for  that  blessed  ministration. 
Grant  that  some  who  have  received  this  aid  have  disap- 
pointed the  just  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  them.  In 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  case,  the  good  it  has  done  has  been 
vast  and  incalculable.  There  are  names  on  that  list,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  will  ever  be  cherished  in 
the  giutteful  memory  of  our  Church  and  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ.  The  names  of  Abeel,*  Thotapson,  and  Pohlman, 
as  well  as  of  several  excellent  living  missionaries,  are  there. 
Little  did  the  pious  donor  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  sendin;  the  truth  and  grace  of  his  Redeemer 
to  China,  India,  and  Borneo!  Yet  so  it  has  been;  for 
Christ  often  gives  an  unlooked  for  scope  and  range  to  the 
labors  and  gifts  of  his  servants.  The  humble  pastor  of 
"  the  Clove"  has  made  himself  felt,  and  is  still  making  him- 
self felt,  in  the  power  of  Christian  love,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  and 
that  in  many  tongues,  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

Ten  youths  are  at  this  time  on  their  way  to  the  ministry, 
assisted  by  his  helping  hand.  Verily  he  is  not  dead  who  is 
still  doing  such  a  work  among  us  ;  a  work,  too,  which  is 
ever  to  extend  in  the  greatness  and  importance  of  its  results 
as  the  love  of  the  Church  grows  purer,  her  zeal  n'ore  ardent, 
her.  spirit  bolder,  and  her  view  clearer  and  more  adequate 
of  the  great  field  which  her  Redeemer  is  opening  to  her, 
and  of  the  conquests  which  he  has  made  possible  to  her 
faith  and  courage.    As  her  piety  thus  rinses,  the  youth  whom 


*  The  moneys  advanced  to  Dr.  Abeel  were  returned  to  the  fund,  with  inte- 
rest This  is  one  of  not  a  few  similar  caseM  The  fund  has  been  thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  considerably  augmented.  Much  may  be  said,  too,  of  the  consci- 
entiouA  and  skilful  care  with  which  it  (os  well  as  the  other  funds  deposited 
with  the  Tnistt-es  of  Rutgers  College)  has  been  husbanded  and  administered. 
Through  all  the  financial  crises  and  involutions  of  the  last  three  <|liarten  of 
a  century,  they  stand  unimpaired. 
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she  sends  forward  to  receive  the  assistance  of  this  fund,  will 
ever  be  coming  nearer  to  the  character  presented  in  the 
brief  and  pithy  description  by  which  Mr.  Van  Banschooten 
has  designated  those  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  assist ; 
'*  pious  youth,  who  hope  they  have  a  call  of  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Church  will  never  rise 
above  that  ideal.  Personal  holiness^  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straining  to  'preach  his  Gospel,  and  an  humble  hope  that  the  in- 
dividual  has  a  call  of  God  to  enter  on  that  blessed  work.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  character  drawn  in  these  few  but  clear 
and  bold  lines.  They  may  serve  as  a  test  in  the  self- 
examination  of  candidates.  They  hold  up  a  standard  after 
which  they  should  ever  aspire  by  prayer  and  all  Christian 
culture.  They  may  guide  Consistories,  Classes,  and  Synods, 
in  fixing  on  the  proper  objects  of  commendation.  May  an 
ever  increasing  number  be  found  to  realize  the  ideal  here 
presented  of  what  a  candidate  for  ministerial  education 
ought  to  be  1  May  the  stipends  of  the  Van  Bunschooten 
fund  be  annually  occupied  by  **  pious  youth  who  hope  they 
have  a  call  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  by  no  others  ! 

The  wij»e  promptitude  which  led  him  to  bestow  these 
funds  during  his  lifetime,  and  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
which,  were  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  pious 
and  liberal  intentions,  deserves  special  notice.  Testament- 
ary liberality  is  open  to  many  objections,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  liability  to  failure  and  perversion.  Millions 
have  been  /c/?  for  objects  of  philanthropy  in  our  own  country 
(and  we  need  only  specify  one  vast  bequest  in  a  neighbouring 
city)  which  have  been  so  largely  absorbed,  evaporated,  or 
diverted  in  the  ducts  intended  to  convey  them  to  their 
object,  or  so  tardy  and  late  in  reaching  that  object,  that 
what  might  have  proved  an  almost  boundless  blessing  to 
humanity,  has  turned  out  little  better  than  a  splendid  laugh- 
ing-stock.  ^\Make  to  ycursekis  friends  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteou?5ness,  that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations. '^  Post  mortem  generosity  is  but  a 
lame  fulfilment  of  this  precept  of  the  Wisdom  of  God.  It 
delegates  to  the  hands  of  executors  and  heirs  the  noble  and 
blessed  work  which  God  has  enjoined  on  the  possessors  them- 

'  'cs  of  his  temporal  bounty.     It  exposes  to  many  and 
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perilous  contingencies  a  matter  thns  shown  to  have  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  their  own  eternal  state.*  No  man  can  do 
the  work  so  surely,  so  frugally,  none  can  so  well  foresee 
and  efiPectually  guard  against  possible  misapplication,  as  the 
^  donor  himself.  No  absolute  rule,  of  course,  can  be  laid 
down.  But  where  it  is  practicable,  it  is  better  by  far  to 
do  it  and  leave  it  done,  than  leave  it  to  be  done.  Guy 
built  and  endowed  his  own  magnificent  hospitals  before 
his  death.  Bartlett  erected  the  Chapel  and  hall,  and  en- 
dowed the  professorship  at  Andover,  which  bear  his  name, 
while  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  saw  them  in  operation  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Memoirs  of  eminent  mis- 
sionaries and  preachers  who  had  been  educated  on  his  ample 
foundations,  had  been  published  long  before  his  own  depar- 
tare.  Girard,  Smithson,  and  M*Donough,  fc/i  their  imn\ense 
funds  to  be  applied  by  administrators.  How  plain,  how 
solemn  the  moral  taught  by  the  contrast  I  Can  that  money 
which,  unduly  loved,  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  be,  by  wise  and 
holy  liberality,  planted  in  such  a  soil  as  to  be  prolific  of 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings?  Can  those  riches  which 
too  often  "  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition,"  be  so 
*'made  friends"  as  to  "receive  them  when  they  fail  into 
everlasting  habitations  ?"  These  words  of  Christ  plainly 
reveal  the  glorious  possibility.  But  the  same  words  teach 
that  the  transformation  must  be  the  possessor's  own  act. 
"  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting 
habitations." 

The  earnest  and  pressing,  yet  judicious  counsel  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  Livingston,  which  prompted  or  at  least 
guided  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  to  this  disposal  of  his  wealth, 
ought  not  to  pass  unobserved.  Christian  ministers  are 
called  to  a  conscientious  boldness  in  "  charging  them  that  are 
rich  in  this  world  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  laying  up  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that 
they  may  lay  hold  upon  everlasting  life."  The  salvation  of 
a  rich  man's  soul  is  as  plainly  involved  in  the  wise  use  of  his 
wealth  as  that  of  Lny  other  man  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  of  his  calling  and  position. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  that,  as  her  Theological  School  was  the  fir^' 
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born  of  the  now  large  and  noble  sisterhood  of  American 
Theological  Seminaries,  so.  the  first  endowment  in  our 
country  for  theological  education  (as  far  as  we  are  informed) 
was  bestowed  by  one  of  her  own  sons  and  ministers — the 
shrewd,  sturdy,  and  venerable  Elias  Van  Bunschooten.  She 
has  not  often  the  credit  of  kading  the  way,  but  here,  we  be- 
lieve, we  must  claim  it  for  her.  May  the  mantle  of  this 
"  Elias"  never  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  worthy  shoul- 
ders to  wear  itl  Thus  far  it  never  has.  It  has  still  de- 
scended, and  with  it  a  goodly  if  not  "  a  double  portion  of  his 
spirit."  The  Knox  and  Ten  Eyck  funds,  and  others  bear- 
ing the  names  of  some  who  are  still  among  us,  afford  sub- 
stantial proof  of  this.  She  has  living  sons  whose  names  will 
read  as  brightly  on  her  annals,  when  death  shall  have  turned 
their  deeds  and  benefactions  into  history.  May  it  ever  be 
thus  I  May  God  fulfil  to  this,  and  to  all  the  branches  of  his 
American  Church,  so  severely  tried  in  their  early  history, 
and  so  marvellously  guarded  and  blessed  on  this  Western 
Continent,  the  promise  made  to  his  ancient  Zion,  "  instead 
of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children  1" 

Perhaps  we  cannot  more  fitly  close  this  biographical 
sketch  of  one  of  the  worthies  of  our  Church,  than  by  sag 
gesting  the  desirableness  of  establishing  a  Historical  Society, 
for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  all  that  can  be  foand 
relating  to  otir  churches  and  their  men  of  note.  Time  and 
neglect  are  making  constant  havoc  of  the  scanty  documents, 
more  precious  as  they  become  more  rare,  illustrating  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  fathers  ;  and  the  peculiar  manners, 
virtues,  and  type  of  religious  character  which  marked  this 
earliest  and  highly  important  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  North  America.  It  may  be  one  of  the  good 
works  reserved  to  be  done  by  the  next  General  Synod,  the 
forming  of  a  society  for  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts, 
portraits,  relics  of  dress  and  furniture,  'and  other  matters  il- 
lustrative of  the  past  history  of  our  beloved  and  honored 
church  ;  and  also  for  the  preparing  such  works,  larger  or 
smaller,  as  shall  tend  to  explain  her  characteristics,  and  to 
exhibit  and  diffuse  her  true  life  and  spirit.  "  I  have  always 
been  an  obstinate  Aoper,"  said  Coleridge,  "  and  even  this 
has  been  a  datum  and  a  symptom  of  hope  to  me.  that  a 
better,  an  ancestral  spirit  is  forming,  and  will  appear  in  the 
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rising  generation-"  Nothinjg,  excepting  erer  the  fresh  out- 
poarings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  more  needed  among  that 
portion  of  our  people  which  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  de- 
scended from  the  Holland  stock,  than  a  revival  of  the  his- 
toric sentiment — the  feeling  of  veneration  for  ancestry  in- 
culcated in  the  Fifth  Commandment.  This  would  rally 
them  to  the  zealous  support  and  extension  of  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  well  said  by  the  accomplished  Pliny, 
*' Honestissimum  mi^orum  vestigia  sequi,  si  recto  itinere 
prflecesserint," 


Art.  VI. — Paul  and  Seneca  ;  Tradition  op  an  intimacy 

BETWEEN    THEM    VIEWED     IN     CONNEXION    WITH  THE    RE- 
SEMBLANCES IN  THEIR  Writings. 
Translated  from  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Romaine,  par 
Schoell."    Vol.  ii.  pp.  446, 199. 

In  the  ancient  editions  of  the  works  of  Seneca,  we  find  four- 
teen letters  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  philosophei-, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  authentic,  but  which  the 
most  casual  examination  will  detect  as  supposititious.  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  however,  cite  them  without  expressing  the 
least  doubt  of  their  genuineness.  A  vague  tradition  always 
existed  in  the  ancient  church,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an 
intimacy  between  Paul  and  Seneca  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
apocryphal  "  Passion  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,"  (attributed 
to  Linus),  says  that  there  existed  between  these  two  men  a 
friendship  so  intimate,  that  Seneca  could  scarcely  tear  him- 
self from  the  society  of  the  Apostle,  and  consoled  himself  for 
this  privation,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  by 
maintaining  a  constant  correspondence  with  him. 

This  tradition  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  rejected  as  fabu- 
lous ;  several  circumstances  combine  to  give  it  some  proba- 
bility. It  may,  at  least,  serve  to  explain  the  singular 
resemblance  which  has  been  often  remarked  by  literary  men, 
between  many  passages  of  Seneca's  works  and  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  will  addiM^ 
some  of  these  parallel  passages,  beginning  with  the  sp 
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which  the  Apostle  pronounced  before  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  and  which  Luke  has  inserted  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


Paul. 

**God  that  made  the  world,  and 
all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands." — 
Acts  xvii.  24. 


''  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any- 
thin?,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things.*' — lb.  26. 

" though  he  be  not  far  from 

every  one  of  us :  for  in  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being." — 
lb.  27,  28. 

'*  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God."— Romans  viii.  14. 

*'  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you  ?" — 1  Cor.  iii. 
16. 

" we  ought  not  to  think  that 

the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
silve  ,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device."— Acts  xvii.  29. 


Seneca. 

^  Temples  are  not  to  be  built  to 
Grod  of  marble  piled  on  high.  He 
must  be  enshrined  by  every  man 
within  his  own  breast  * 

Fragment  quoted  by  Lactantius. 
— Inat  vi. 

*^  The  whole  universe  is  the 
temple  of  the  gods,  since  it  alone  is 
worthy  of  their  fulness  and  gran- 
deur."!— De  Benef.  vii.  7. 

"He  worships  God  who  knows 
him.  .  .  .  God  does  not  want  our 
ministry.  He  himself  ministers  to 
the  human  race ;  he  is  everywhere, 
and  near  all  men."| — Ep.  95. 

*^  God  is  near  thee,  is  with  thee,  is 
within  thee.  The  sacred  spirit 
dwells  within  us,  the  observer  of 
our  good  and  evil  actions :  as  it  is 
treated  by  ns,  so  it  treats  us.  No 
one  is  a  good  man  without  God. . . . 
God  dwells  in  every  good  man," 
&c.}— Ep.  41. 

"  Whithersoever  thou  tumest 
thou  wilt  see  God  meeting  thee; 
nothing  is  without  his  presence."!! — 
De  Benef.  v.  8. 

«  Make  thyself  wortRy  of  God. 
Thou  shalt  not  form  a  representa- 
tion of  him  with  gold  or  silver:  an 
image  resembling  God  cannot  be 
fashioned  of  such  materials."^! — Ep. 
13. 


*  Deo  non  templa  congestis  in  altitndinem  Bazie  ezstruenda  sunt ;  in  euo 
euique  consecrandus  est  pectore. 

f  Totus  mundus  est  deornm  templum,  solum  quidem  axnplitudine  iUorom 
et  magnificentia  dignum. 

X  Deum  edit  qui  novit;  .  .  .  non  qnierit  minbtros  Dens;  quidnif  Ipse 
humane  generi  ministrat ;  ubique  et  omnibus  prsBsto  est 

§  Prope  est  a  te  Deus,  tecum  est,  intus  est  Sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet, 
malorum  bonommque  nostroram  observator,  hio  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  est* 
ita  nos  tractat  Bonus  vir  sine  Deo  nemo  est ....  In  nnoquoque  bonoram 
habitat  Deus,  Ac, 

I  Quocumque  te  flezeria^  Deum  videbis  oocurrsntem  tibi ;  nihil  ab  illo 
vacat 

^  Te  dignum  Deo  fiuge.  Finges  autem  non  auro,  non  argento ;  non  potest 
ez  hao  materia  imago  Dei  exprimi  similis. 
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Paul. 

**  For  he  that  cometh  unto  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him." — Heb.  xi.  6. 

^  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of 
God,  .  .  .  and  walk  in  love." 
Eph.  V.  1. 

"'  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members 
of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body ;  so  also  is  Christ  .  .  .  But 
now  are  they  many  members,  yet 
but  one  body.  .  .  Now  ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  par- 
ticular."—! G»r.  xii.  12,  20,  27. 

"  For  we  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out." — 1  Tim.  vi.  7. 

"  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens  For  in  this  we 
groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  our  house  which 
is  from  heaven ;  if  so  be  that  being 
clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked. 
For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do 
groan,  being  burdened :  not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon,  that  mortalitv  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life."— 2  Cor.  v.  1-4. 

"  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face ;  now 
I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I 
know,  even  as  also  I  am  known." — 
1  Cor.  xiu.  12. 


Seneca. 

"•  The  first  worship  of  the  Gods  is 
to  believe  in  the  Gods,  then  to  know 
that  they  .  .  .  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  human  race;  that  they  punish 
and  control  individual  men.  He 
worships  them  aright  who  imitates 
them.  Let  man  be  compassionate 
to  his  fellow-man ;  ...  let  him  show 
the  way  to  the  wandering ;  let  him 
share  his  bread  with  tlie  hungry.  We 
are  members  of  a  great  IxKly."* — 
Ep.  96. 


"  This  lingering  mortal  existence 
.is  the  prelude  to  that  better  and 
lunger  fife.  For  as  our  mother's 
womb  holds  us  nine  months,  and 
prepares  us,  not  for  its^jlf,  but  for 
that  scene  upon  which  wc  seem  to 
be  sent  forth  ready  fitted  for  it,  .  .  . 
so  during  this  period >  which  lasts 
from  infancy  to  age,  wc  are  matured 
for  another  birth.  Another  begin- 
ning awaits  us,  another  state  of 
things.  Look  forward,  therefore, 
without  fear,  to  that  decisive  hour. 
It  is  the  last  hour,  not  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  body.  Look  upon  all 
that  surrounds  thee  here,  as  the  fur- 
niture of  an  inn:  thou  roust  pre- 
sently ptias  on.  Nature  forces 
men  out  of  this  world  as  into  it 
Thou  canst  not  take  more  away 
than  thou  didst  bring  with  thee; 
nay,  even  a  great  part  of  that  must 
be  left  behind.  This  drapery  of 
thine  shall  be  taken  from  thee— thy 
innermost  garment,  the  skin ;  thy 
flesh  shall  be  taken  away.  That 
day,  which  thou  fearest  as  the  last, 
is  the  birth-day  of  eternity.  Lay 
down  the  burden:  why  dost  thou 
hesitate  ?  ...  Put  off  that  body, 
long  inhabited  by  thee.  The  cover- 
ings of  the  new-Dom  always  perish. 


*  Primus  Deornm  oultus  est  Deos  credere,  <leinde  scire  illoe  ease.  .  .  .  qui 
humani  generis  curam  gerunt)  qui  castigant  quoedam  et  ooercent  Satis  illos 
eoluit,  quisquiB  imitatus  est  Homo  sit  mansuetus  homioi,  .  .  .  errauti  viam 
monsiret^  cum  esuriente  panem  dividat    Membra  sumus  magni  corporis. 
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FAUL. 


**  For  ye  have  not  re<^ived  the 
Rpirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but 
ye  have  reeeiv^  the  &{Mrit  of  adop. 
tion,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Fa- 
ther/'— Rom.  viii.  15. 


^^  For  here  have  we  no  continuing 
city,  but  we  aeek  one  to  come." — 
Heb.  xiii.  14. 


Rom.  V.  The  whole  chapter,  in 
which  the  Apoatle  seta  forth  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin. 


8B9ECA. 

....  The  day  will  come  which 
shall  bring  thee  to  light,  and  releaae 
thee  from  the  foul  and  noisome 
womb  of  this  world.  Then  the  se- 
crets of  nature  shall  be  revealed  to 

thee Then  shalt  thou  say 

that  thou  hast  lived  in  darkness, 
when  with  thy  whole  being  thou 
shalt  behold  the  whole  light,  which 
now  .  .  .  thou  seest  darkly,  and  yet 
admirest  at  so  great  a  diiitance.'** — 
Ep.  102. 

**  God  is  worshipped  and  loved. 
Love  itannot  be  mingled  with  fear.^f 
—Ep.  42, 

"No  man  of  sound  mind  fears 
the  Gods,  nor  does  any  one  love 
those  whom  he  fear8.''t — De  Bencf. 
iv.  19. 

^  A  wise  man  looks  upon  none  of 
the  things  which  surround  him  an 
his  own.  but  uses  them  as  conveni- 
ences, like  one  on  a  joumev,  and  in 
haMte."{— Ep.  120. 

**  We  aro  all  reserved  for  death, 
for  all  a  ciipital  punishment  has  been 
decreed,  and  indeed  by  a  most  righ- 
teous judgment"ll — Qusest.  Nat.  ii. 
69. 


*  Per  has  mortalis  asvi  moras  illi  meliuri  vitae  longioriqae  prieluditur. 
Quemadmodum  novem  mensibus  nos  tenet  maternus  uterus,  et  pneparat  noo 
sibi,  sed  illi  loco  in  quern  videinur  immitti  jao}  idooeL  ...  sic  per  hoc  spa* 
tium,  quod  ab  infantia  patet  in  senectuteni,  in  alium  maturescimus  partam. 
A1i:i  origo  nos  exspectat,  alius  remm  status.  Proinde  intrepidus  horam  illam 
decretoriam  prospice ;  non  est  animo  suprema,  sed  corporL  Quicquid  circa 
te  jacet  remm,  tamquam  hospitalis  loci  sarcinas  specta:  transeundum  est 
Elxcutit  redcuntem  natura,  sicnt  intrantem.  Non  licet  plus  afferre  quam  in- 
tuleris;  immo  etiam  ex  eo  quod  in  vitam  iotulisti,  pars  magna  ponenda  est. 
Detrahetur  tibi  hsdc  circumjecta,  novissimum  velamentum  tui,  cutis ;  detrahe- 
tur  caro.  Dies  iste,  quern  tanquam  extremum  reformidas,  leterni  natalis  est 
Depone  onus;  quid  cuactarisf  .  .  .  pone  corpus  istud  diu  inhabitatum; 
pereunt  semper  velamenta  naeoentium.  .  .  .  Veuiet  qui  te  revelet  dies,  et  ex 
oontubernio  foBdi  atque  olidi  ventris  eduoat  Tunc  natune  arcana  tibi  rete- 
gentur.  .  .  .  Tunc  in  tenebris  vixisse  dices,  cum  totam  lucem  totus  adspex- 
eris,  quam  nunc.  .  .  .  obscure  intueris,  et  tamen  admiraris  tam  procul. 

f  Deus  colitur  et  amatur.     Non  potest  amor  cum  timore  misceri. 

}  Deos  nemo  sanus  timet,  neo  quisquam  amat  quos  timet 

§  Sapiens  nihil  eorum  quae  circa  ipsum  sunt,  suum  judicat,  sed  ut  com 
modatis  utitur  peregrinus  et  properans. 

I  Omnes  reservamur  ad  mortem,  in  omnes  constitutum  est  capitate  suppli- 
*"* —  ~''  ^""idem  constitutione  jnstissima. 
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PAUL.  SENECA. 

**  There  is  none  righteous.  For  **We  have  all  sinned ;  some  more, 
all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  others  less  deeply ;  some  delibe- 
the  glory  of  God.** — ^Rom.  iii.  10,  rately,  others  impelled  hy  chance  or 
23.  misled  by  evil  example.*^ — De  Ira, 

i.  14. 
"  For  wiiom  the  Lord  lovetb  he  **  A  good  maa  is  the  true  offspring 
cbasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  of  God,  whom  that  great  Parent 
whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  trains  with  severity ;  ....  tries, 
chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  hardens,  prepares  him  for  himself.^f 
with  sons :  for  what  son  is  he  whom  De  Provid.  c.  i. 
the  fiikther  chasteneth  not  T— Heb.  ''  God  has  a  father's  feelings  to- 
xii.  6,  7.  wards  good  men,  and  greatly  loves 

them,  and  says,  Let  them  be  afflict- 
ed with  toils,  and  pains,  and  loss- 
es that  thev  may  acquire  true 
strenirth.''t— l^iVi.  c.  3. 
**God  hasdens,  watches,  and 
•  trains  those  whom  he  approves  and 

loves."||— /Wrf.  i. 

Such  qnotations  might  easily  be  multiplied  ;  but  no  reader 
of  Seneca  has  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  Christian  thoughts 
which  are  scattered  throughout  his  works,  and  which  are 
often  conveyed  in  the  very  expressions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Will  any  one  pronounce  it  probable  that  a  serious 
man,  meditating  upon  human  nature  and  upon  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  would  be  conducted  to  the  same 
moral  truths  which  are  enounced  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Why  • 
then  do  we  find  nothing  of  this  resemblance  in  the  n^K  * 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero  ?  Why,  above  all,  are  the  instances  of  similarity 
to  the  ideas  of  Christianity  so  few  in  the  Manual  of  Epic- 
tetus,  and  in  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  both  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  the  same  school  as  Seneca?  The 
difficulty  is  explained,  if  we  admit  that  Seneca  knew  and 


*  Peccavimus  omnes,  alii  gravioro,  alii  leviora,  alii  ex  destinato,  alii  forte 
impulsi  aut  aliena  neqnitia  ablati. 

f  Yir  boDua  vera  progenies  Dei,  quern  parens  ille  magnificus  durius  educat, 
.  .  .  experitur,  indurat,  aibi  ilium  prsparat 

i  Patrium  habet  Deus  adversus  bonos  vires  aniroum,  et  illos  fortiter  amat 
et  operibus,  inquit,  doloribus  et  damnis  exagitentur,  ut  verum  collignnt 
robur. 

g  Quos  probat  Deus,  quos  amat,  eos  indurat,  reeognoscit,  exercet^  ' 
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associated  with  Christians,  and  that  he  lived  in  relations  of 
friendship  with  the  most  celebrated  of  their  teachers  who 
passed  two  years  at  Rome. 

But  we  do  not  find  only  the  principles  of  Christianity  in 
the  works  of  Seneca ;  we  meet,  with  still  more  wonder, 
expressions  not  used  by  profane  writers,  and  words  taken  in 
a  sense  which  they  have  only  in  the  New  Testament.  Such 
is  the  use  of  the  word  jksh  (caro),*  in  the  Scripture  sense, 
which  we  find  in  no  pagan  writer  :  the  use  of  the  word  angd 
(angelus),  as  it  is  employed  in  the  twentieth  letter,t  which 
reminds  us  of  **  the  messenger  of  Satan  "  of  which  St.  Paul 
complains,  and  which  some  interpreters  take  to  mean  a 
false  apostle  ;  such,  again,  is  the*  phrase  Holy  Spirit  (sacer 
spiritus),  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  and  also  the  offspring 
of  God  (progenies),  to  indicate  a  good  man ;  such  is  the 
comparison  of  this  life  to  a  state  oVwarfare.X  All  these 
expressions  are  wholly  peculiar  to  Seneca  among  profane 
writers. 

Nothing,  moreover,  of  what  we  know  of  the  life  of  Paul^ 
throws  the  least  improbability  upon  the  tradition  which  thus 
connects  him  with  the  Roman  philosopher.  By  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  most  learned  critics,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  61  that  the  apostle  arrived  at  Rome ;  the  prefect  of 
the  Praetorian  Guards,  to  whom  he  was  consigned,  allowed 
his  to  dwell  in  a  private  house  with  a  soldier  who  kept  him 
g&^^i^t,  and  left  him  full  liberty  to  see  his  friends.  This 
prefect  was  Burrhus,  a  friend  of  Seneca.  Is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  their  conversation  would  have  turned  upon 
this  bold  and  eloquent  Jewish  teacher,  who  on  account  of 
new  religious  opinions  had  been  persecuted  in  Palestine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor  ?  Would  not 
Seneca  have  been  curious  to  see  and  hear  this  extraordinary 
man?     It  is  even  probable  that  the  name  of  Paul  was 


*  Animo  cum  hoc  carne  grave  certamen  est  De  ContuL  ad  MariimUt  c 
24.  (Severe  is  the  <?onflict  of  Uie  soul  with  this  flesli.) — Animus  liber  habitat; 
nunquam  me  caro  ista  compcllet  ad  metum,  Ep.  66  (llie  soul  dwells  free ; 
never  shall  this  flesh  compel  me  to  fear.) — ^'on  est  summa  felicitatis  noetm 
in  carne  ponenda.  £p.  74.  (Our  highest  happiness  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  flesh.) 

f  Nee  ego,  Epicuri  angelus  scio,  Ac. 

X  2.  Cor.  xiL 
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known  to  Seneca  before  hia  arrival  at  Rome.  During  his 
stay  at  Corinth,  the  apostle  had  been  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Qallio,  who  refused  to  give  judgment  in  an  affair 
which  concerned  the  religious  opinions  of  the  most  intole- 
rant and  the  most  contemptible  of  all  nations.*  But  this 
governor  of  Achaia  was  no  other  than  M.  Annoeus  Novatus, 
a  brother  of  Seneca,  who,  having  passed  by  adoption  into 
another  family,  had  taken  the  name  of  Junius  Annoeus 
Gallio.  In  all  probability,  the  pro-praetor,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  brother,  had  mentioned  this  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  preached  the  gospel  for  eighteen  months 
in  the  capital  of  his  province. 

We  will  not  lay  great  stress  upon  the  salutations  of  the 
brethren  of  "  the  household  of  Caesar,"  which  we  find  at  the 
end  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written  at  Rome : 
the  expression,  «  ix  rft  Ktiiirap9f  oixtct^^  designates  the  slaves  of 
the  prince  as  well  as  his  relations  or  officers,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  for  a  long  time  the  Gospel  gained  most  of  its 
adherents  among  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 

Will  it  be  objected  to  this  that  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Seneca  had  known  Paul  and  his  doctrines,  we  would  find  in 
his  works  some  trace  of  his  predilection  for  the  Christians  ? 
But  the  Roman  philosopher  may  have  received  that  part  of 
this  doctrine  which  related  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  be  worshipped,  without  regard- 
ing the  Gospel  which  announced  the  coming  of  Christ,  as 
anything  more  than  the  dream  of  an  honest  enthusiast ;  or 
perhaps  on  this  point  he  even  shared  the  opinion  of  his  bro- 
ther philosophers  at  Athens.f  Seneca  was  not  the  man  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  sect  despised  by  some,  and  regarded 
as  dangerous  by  others — he  who  in  his  youth  renounced  the 
Pythagorean  system,  to  which  he  had  taken  a  fancy,  solely 
from  an  observation  of  his  father,  that  that  manner  of  life 
might  cause  him  to  be  taken  for  a  Jew,  at  a  time  when  Tibe- 
rius was  beginning  to  manifest  a  dislike  to  this  strange 
sect.:}: 

Another,  and  much  more  weighty  objection,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  Seneca's 
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works  were  written  before  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Borne. 
We  may  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  adopting  the  calcnlatioa 
of  some  critics,  according  to  which  Paul  was  sent  to  Bonie 
about  the  year  56,  two  years  after  the  accession  of  Nero. 
But,  without  having  recourse  to  this  expedient,  we  may 
notice,  that  these  instances  of  similarity  to  the  expressions 
of  Paul  and  other  sacred  writers,  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  later  works  of  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vitfi  Beatfi,'' 
in  that  "  De  Beneficiis,''  which  were  both  composed  after  the 
year  61,  and  above  all,  in  his  letters,  written  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.* 

REXABK8. 

The  first  diffusion  of  Christian  ideas  throngh  the  world 
k  a  subject  of  great  historical  interest,  and  not  without  im* 
portant  practical  bearings  and  suggestions.  To  a  Christian 
eye,  this  is  the  most  interesting  aspect  under  which  the 
literature  of  the  post- Augustan  age  can  be  surveyed  ; — what 
were  the  first  impressions  made  by  Christianity  on  the  gene- 
ral mind  ;  the  first  working  of  the  divine  leaven  ;  the  first 
permeation  of  the  heavenly  rays  through  the  darkness  of 
Paganism  ?  Everywhere  such  indications  meet  us.  Higher 
and  purer  thoughts  of  Ood,  of  worship,  and  of  virtue,  attest 
the  influence  of  divine  revelation,  even  on  those  who  had 
no  distinct  idea  of  the  source  whence  these  better  concep- 
tions had  been  derived.  The  radiation  of  light  was  the 
favorite  figure  with  the  early  Christians  in  describing  the 
first  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  "  By  the  divine  power 
and  cooperation,"  says  Eusebius, "  the  word  of  salvation,  even 
as  a  sunbeam,!  all  at  once  illuminated  the  whole  world." 
Now  the  light  of  the  sun  assists  the  vision  of  many  an  eye 
which  does  not  see  the  orb  whence  it  emanates.  So  many 
minds  were  raised  to  better  and  more  spiritual  thoughts  of 
divine  things,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  heard  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel,  or  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  only  as 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  oriental  fanaticism. 


*  See  Fr.  Ch.  Gelpkc^  Tnctetiimciila  de  familUritote  qvuB  Paulo  apostolo 
earn  Senec*  philosopho  interocMiaae  tr»ditiir,  TeriumiUimA.    Lip*.  1618»  4to. 
f  M  Tit  4Xi««  /9oX4.— H.  E.,  II.  8. 
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Ideas,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Christianity,  are 
often  met  in  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Lucan,  more  especially 
in  the  first.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  harsh  but 
powerful  satires  without  the  conviction  that  those  stern 
rebukes,  both  of  the  superstitions  and  vices  of  heathenism, 
and  those  fervid  inculcations  of  a  better  worship  and  life, 
must  have  owed  their  origin,  though  perhaps  unconsciously 
to  himself,  to  Christianity.  Persius  is,  to  us,  not  less  sur- 
prising, in  this  respect,  than  Seneca.  In  the  former,  however, 
the  resemblance  to  Christianity  is  more  that  of  sentiment  and 
spirit,  though  there  are  not  wanting  similarities  of  a  verbal 
kind  even,  which  are  very  remarkable.  In  no  writer,  how- 
ever, of  that  time,  are  the  coincidences  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  with  the  writings  of  Paul,  so  distinct  and" 
striking  as  in  Seneca.  Hence  the  tradition,  that  there  was 
a  personal  acquaintance  between  them.  How  far  li'is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  parallel  passages  cited  by  M.  Schoell,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  They  at  least  prove  beyond 
all  question  (and  that  is  the  only  point  of  real  interest),  that 
the  ideas  of  men,  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  divine 
nature  and  the  spiritual  world,  as  here  expounded  by  the 
most  profound  thinker  and  eloquent  writer  of  the  age,  had 
already  felt  the  transforming  influence  of  the  Christian 
truth  and  life. 

The  parallel  might,  as  M.  Schoell  remarks,  be  easily  ex- 
tended. There  are  some  resemblances,  in  fact,  unnoticed  by 
him  which  appear  to  us  much  more  striking  than  any  he  has 
mentioned.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  great 
and  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity,  **  God  with  us,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  had,  by  whatever  means  derived, 
reached  the  mind  of  Seneca.  It  breaks  forth  in  several 
passages  in  a  form  far  too  distinct  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its 
origin.  For  example,  in  his  73d  epistle  he  says, ''  Do  you 
wonder  that  man  approaches  the  Gods  ?  God  has  come  to 
men;  nay,  what  is  yet  more  intimate,  Ae  Aa«  come  into  men."* 
And  in  his  Slst  epistle  we  meet  with  astonishment  the  ex-* 
preasion,  "  God  sojourning  in  a  human  body^^^f  bearing  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  the  Sociptural  declaration,  '*  the 


*  Dens  ad  homines  yenit ;  imo,  qvod  propius  tat,  in  homifiet  veniL 
f  0eain  kumano  eorpore  ko$pitttnienu 
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Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  u^/'  especially  when 
compared  with  the  Greek  iTxrifmrn  h  r,^9  (Vulg.  habitavit  in 
nMs),  The  spirituality,  eternity,  immutability,  and  omni- 
presence of  God,  are  spoken  of  in  his  65th  epistle  in  a  way 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mind  untaught  by  revelation. 
*•  Do  you  ask  "  he  says,  in  the  same  epistle,  "  what  end  God 
has  in  view  ?  He  is  goodness^^  (bonitas  est),  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  being  reminded  of  1  John  iv.  16, 
*'  God  is  love"  After  enumerating  the  proper  subjects  of 
prayer  in  his  10th  epistle,  he  says,  "  Quidni  tu  ista  vota  8«pe 
facias  ?  'Audacier  Deum  roga" — a  startling  resemblance,  in- 
deed, to  "  Let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.''  The 
often  quoted  observation,  coo,  ^Mmbecilitas  hominis,  seen- 
ritas  Dei,''  seems  to  have  had  its  germ  in  those  paradoxes 
of  Paul,  **  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.  I  am 
not  sufficient  of  myself  to  think  anything  as  of  myself. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth 
me. 

But  when  we  look  further  into  the  writings  of  Seneca, 
when  we  examine  the  connexion  of  these  very  passages,  we 
find  the  sublime  ideas  of  Christianity  so  mixed  up  with  the 
notions  of  Stoicism,  and  even  of  the  popular  religion,  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  they  were  held  by  Seneca  in  a  very 
confused  and  contradictory  form.  In  the  same  sentence  he 
speaks  like  a  Christian  and  a  Pagan  ;  asserts  the  spirituality 
and  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  yet  admits  the 
plurality  of  Gods,  as  if  these  were  not  utterly  incompatible 
ideas.  Seneca  continued  a  heathen  and  a  Stoic.  From 
whatever  source  he  gained  those  glimpses  of  a  higher  and 
purer  truth  which  appear  in  these  passages,  they  were  only 
welcomed  as  brilliant  additions  to  his  stock  of  ideas,  and 
were  woven  into  his  own  theories  and  speculations  without 
much  regard  for  their  palpable  inconsistency  with  other  fea- 
tures of  his  system.  He  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  give 
up  l^is  immense  riches,  his  luxurious  gardens,  his  ascendency 
over  the , emperor,  his  brilliant  reputation  with  the  Roman 
public,  to  become  a  confessor  of  Christianity,  or  even  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  debtor  to  its  doctrine.  If  he  derived 
these  sublime  ideas  from  the  conversation  or  writings  of  the 
great  Apostle,  or  other  Christian  teachers  (and  it  seems 
impossible  to  account  for  such  numerous  and  striking  coin- 
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cidenced  on  any  other  supposition),  he  has  never  dropped 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  source  to  which  he  was  indeljted  for 
them.  The  truth,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  must  have 
entered  his  mind,  but  he  **held  it  in  unrighteousness.'* 
His  character,  as  drawn  by  Tacitus,  presents  a  splendid 
intellect  in  combination  with  a  selfish  and  depraved  heart. 
He  bore  a  very  active  part  in  the  intrigues  of  that  most 
dissolute  court,  and  was  willing  to  indulge  the  vices  of 
Nero  (who  had  been  his  pupil),  that  he  might  retain  his 
influence  over  him.  It  fared  with  him,  however,  as  it  often 
does  with  men  who  sacrifice  truth  and  conscience  to  the 
love  of  the  world.  He  becanie  (and  that  soon  after)  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  own  ambition  and  covetousness. 

The  general  subject  here  treated  of,  viz.  the  early  propaga- 
tion of  the  opinions  and  influence  of  Christianity,  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Stras- 
bourg, entitled,  "  An  Historical  Essay  on  Civil  Society  in 
the  Roman  World,  and  on  its  Transformation  by  Christi- 
anity."* Another,  more  nearly  related  to  the  discussion  of 
M.  Schoell,  has  lately  appeared  under  the  title,  "  St.  Paul 
and  Seneca ;  Researches  into  the  relations  between  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Apostle,  and  on  the  infiltration  (a 
novel  metaphor  applied  to  moral  influences)  of  early  Chris- 
tianity through  Paganism."! 

In  reading  the  later  classics,  the  attention  of  the  student 
may,  we  think,  with  great  advantage  be  directed  to  this 
point:  the  coincidences  they  present  with  the  sentiments  and 
langiLage  of  the  holy  Scriptures-  These  will  be  found  asto- 
nishing, both  in  number  and  importance.  Through  all  pagan 
literature,  even  the  most  ancient,  such  parallels  exist  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart, 
and  the  traditions  constantly  floating  with  the  great  stream 
of  migration  and  civilization,  from  the  eastern  to  the  west- 
ern world.  But  after  the  coming  of  Christ  they  become 
far  more  frequent  and  distinct.  The  element  of  truth  works 
itself  out  with  constantly  increasing  energy.  It  is  here 
that  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  those  words,  **  I  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.     The  Spirit  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin. 


*  It  is  published  as  a  Prize  Essay,  by  the  French  Academy, 
f  Bt  Paul  et  Seneque,  Ac;  par  Aniad^e  Fleury. 
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This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  unto  all 
nations."  In  the  literature  of  the  a^e  we  see  a  distinct 
and  sui  generis  evidence  of  the  substantial  and  real  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  historians  scarcely  mention  it.  Sue- 
tonius could  not  even  spell  the  name  of  Christ  aright,  and 
supposed  him  to  be  a  ringleader  of  the  turbulent  Jews  at 
Rome.  Tacitus  betrays  an  incredible  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,*  and  a  hatred  of  their  very  name,  which 
must  have  invincibly  prejudiced  him  against  opinions  which 
came  from  that  quarter.  But  in  the  thoughts  and  phrases 
of  the  age,  in  the  whole  style  of  treating  moral  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  we  see  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
powerful  solvent  of  Christian  truth  was  already  and  effec^ 
tually  at  work  in  the  mass  of  heathenism.  Even  the  infi- 
delity of  the  age  gives  proof  of  it.  Infidelity  is  sometimes 
the  transition  state  between  superstition  and  faith.  Juvenal 
and  Persius  speak  with  almost  unreserved  contempt  of  the 
popular  worship.  The  former  could  not  have  dared,  fifty 
years  earlier,  to  have  used  such  language  as  this,  of  one  of 
the  most  admired  and  dreaded  of  the  gods  : — 

Nullum  numen  hAbea^  si  sit  prudentia ;  noe  te, 
Noft  facimufl)  Fortaoa,  Deam,  cceloque  locamus-f 

"  Fortune  was  neyer  wonhipped  by  the  wise ; 
But  set  aloft  by  fools,  usurps  the  skies.** 

Dbtdkn. 

We  have  only  to  compare  this  with  the  ode  of  the  Epicu- 
rean Horace,^:  addressed  to  the  same  divinity,  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  beginning — 

0  Diva  gratum  qun  regis  Antium !    . 

to  perceive  the  wide  change  which  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect  in  the  general  sentiments.  Persius  could  not,  without 
such  a  change,  have  so  boldly  dissuaded  men  from  offerings 
at  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  and  spoken  of  the  gods  them- 
selves with  such  contempt  as  he  has  done,  especially  in  his 
second  satire:^ 


*  See  bis  account  of  their  origin.  Hist  V.  2. 

z.  86A.  1 1-  86.  $  55  M). 
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"  Hine  iUvd  sobiit  auro  tacra«  quod  oTato 
Perdueif  faciee.    Nam, /ra<rM  inter  akenoi 
Somnia  pituiU  qui  purgatiflsima  mittanty 
Precipui  suato ;  utque  illis  aurea  iKorba. 

•  •  •  • 

**0  oonrae  in  terras  animaB,  et  coelestium  inanesi 
Quid  juvat  hoe,  templis  nostroe  immittere  morea^ 
£t  bona  diis  ex  hac  scelerata  duoere  pulpaf* 

•  #  •  « 
''Dioite  pontifieeg,  in  Bacris  quid  &oit  aurumf 

Nempe  boo,  quod  Veneri  donotm  a  virgins  pup€8, 

"Thou  measur^st  by  thyself  the  Powers  Divine ; 
Thy  gods  are  burnished  gold  and  silyer  w  their  shrine. 
Thy  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race, 
Whoee  humble  statues  are  content  with  brass, 
Should  some  of  these,  in  visions  purged  from  phlegm. 
Foretell  events,  or  in  a  morning  dream ; 
Even  those  thou  would'st  in  yeneration  hold. 
And,  if  not  faces,  give  them  beards  of  gold. 
O  soul%  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found. 
Fat  minds  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground  1 
We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes. 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 
But  tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  t 
a      The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 

These  presents,  bribes  the  Powers  to  give  him  more: 

As  maids  to  Venus  offer  baby-toys. 

To  bless  the  marriage-bed  with  girls  and  boya" — ^Dbtukn. 

Those  who  could  speak  thus  of  their  gods  had  already 
"  cast  them  to  the  moles  and  the  bats."  They  had,  however 
nothing  better  to  offer  as  an  object  of  faith  and  religions 
worship.  They  were  »ift  i»  rf  »sr^c^  Virtue,  prudence, 
courage, — these  were  the  divinities  they  sought  to  exalt  to 
the  vacant  pedestals  of  Jupiter  and  Fortune.  The  general 
mind  was  swinging  over  from  superstition  to  blank  atheism  ; 
from  a  belief  in  innumerable  gods  to  a  belief  in  none.  But 
in  this  very  vibration  we  see  the  first  and  inevitable  effect 
of  the  proclamation  of  these  and  the  like  truths ;  ''  there  is 
one  God,"  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 


*  M.  Sehoell  thinks  that  of  the  Pagan  writers,  Seneca  alone  used  the  word 
/•sA  to  denote  the  seat  of  depravity.  Here  is  a  plain  instance  of  it^  though 
im/jM  u  used  instead  of  earo. 
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worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  spectres  of  hea- 
thenism fled  before  the  light  which  broke  on  the  world 
with  these  revelations.  At  the  sound  of  these  words,  Satan, 
throned  as  he  was  amid  the  gorgeous  impieties  and  impuri- 
ties of  the  pagan  worship,  "  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven."* 
But  to  replace  these  lost  superstitions  with  positive  ideas» 
to  lead  men  to  the  true  God,  to  a  living  faith  and  spiritual 
worship,  all  this,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
enlightened  and  converted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  to  be 
a  work  of  time,  tuition,  and  Christian  culture.  The  first 
eflFect  of  the  coming  of  God  into  the  desecrated  temple  of 
this  world  was  the  downfall  of  idolatry.  The  "  head  and 
hands  "  of  the  broken  image  meet  us  **  upon  the  threshold  " 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  system  of  that  age.  Its 
majesty  and  power  are  gone.  **  Only  the  stump  "  of  a 
despised  and  state-enforced  formalism  is  "  left  to  it."  This 
is  just  the  state  of  the  general  mind  which  comes  to  light  in 
the  Roman  literature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century, 
and  onward  till  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  becomes 
decided  and  conspicuous. 

But  positive  evidences  are  not  wanting  that  Christian 
truth  is  on  the  advance.     We  give  a  single  example  : 

Quin  damus  id  superiB,  .  .  , 

Compoeitum  jus  fasque  animo,  sanctosque  recesaus 

Mentis. — Pebs.,  Sat  ii.  71-4. 

Sanctos  recessus  mentis^  as  an  acceptable  ofiering  to  God, 
presents  a  conception  of  religious  worship  and  service  which 
bears  decidedly  the  Christian  stamp.  It  is  strongly  dis- 
tinguished, in  this  respect,  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
earlier  times,  when  there  was  but  a  slack  connexion 
between  religion  and  virtue.  Even  the  epithet  sanctus  is 
here  used  in  a  Christian  sense. 

This  comparative  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  classics 
will  be  found  to  furnish  an  aid  by  no  means  despicable  to 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  highest  interest 
and  value,  however,  lie  in  the  fact,  that  it  brings  before  us 
the  actual  progress  of  Christianity,  the  gradual  moulding  of 


*  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  has  mentioned  a  sunilar  "lQzation,''as  he  terms  it^ 
"  of  the  joinU  of  paganism/'  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  fint  preaeh- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  by  the  missionaries  in  India. 
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the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the  world  by  its  unacknowledged, 
and  often  unobserved,  power,  "  the  victory,"  in  a  word,  by 
which  "the  faith"  of  Christ  "overcame  the  world."  It  is 
the  only  authentic  record  of  its  first  advances  that  we  have  ; 
for  the  silly  fabrications  of  later  centuries,  which  have 
received  the  once  respectable  name  of  "traditions,"  and 
thus  been  woven  into  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  are  utterly 
undeservftig  of  credit  or  respect. 

The  thoughts  of  Paul  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  I  How- 
ever they  came  there,  the  fact  itself  reveals  inscrutable  laws 
and  powerful  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of  mind  and  spirit 
to  secure  the  transmission  of  truth.  Its  faintest  and  most 
retired  utterance  is  taken  up  by  the  moral  echoes  of  the 
world,  and  carried  abroad  and  down  to  Other  times  in  num- 
berless and  endless  reverberations.  Paul  came  to  Rome 
**  in  bonds."  He  was  "  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel ; "  bjit 
how  discouraging  the  prospect  before  him  I  Personally,  he 
was  odious  to  the  Romans  as  a  Jew,  and  to  the  Jews  as  *'  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes."  Besides  all  this, 
what  facilities,  what  opportunities  to  preach  the  Gospel? 
No  pulpit,  no  press,  no  material  aid  or  vehicle,  no  social 
organization  to  second  and  assist  his  efforts.  He  had  not 
even  personal  liberty.  He  "  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  him- 
self with  a  soldier  that  kept  him,"  and  was  "  bound  with  a 
chain."  Nothing  daunted,  however,  ''he  received  in  his 
own  hired  house  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Soon  his  "  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest  in  all  the  palace^  and  in  all  other  places J^  Christi- 
anity is  published.  The  rays  of  truth  go  out  far  and  wide 
into  the  dark  atmosphere  of  heathen  Rome.  Presently,  the 
thoughts  of  that  "  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ "  make  their  way 
into  the  literature  of  the  age.  They  furnish  colors  to  the 
moral  pictures  of  Persius.  They  expand  and  spiritualize  the 
philosophy  of  Seneca.  They  come  out  in  these  writers,  it  is 
true,  in  a  modified  and  imperfect  form.  But  since  Paul 
rejoiced  when  "  Christ  was  preached  "  even  "  in  pretence  " 
and  "  of  envy  and  strife,"  he  could  not  but  rejoice  to  see 
glimmerings  only  of  "  the  true  light,"  where  all  had  before 
been  utter  darkness.  Even  such  approximations  to  truth 
.as  are  found  in  Seneca  and  the  satirists  of  the  age,  could 
not  but  humanize  the  minds  of  men,  and  cause  them  to  tur 
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away  in  di^nst  from  the  grossnees  of  the  prevalent  wor- 
,  ship  and  to  long  for  something  more  spiritual,  and  so  pre- 
pare them  to  be  '*  tanght  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  per- 
fectly/' Great  is  the  power  of  truth.  Great  is  the 
encouragement  to  "  speak  therein  boldly,  as  we  ought  to 
speak."  Especially  now,  when  pulpits,  presses,  schools,  tiie 
whole  organization  of  government  and  society,  offer  them- 
selves as  the  very  machinery  of  Christian  effort;  when 
more  copies  of  the  complete  Scriptures  are  produced  in  a 
week,  than  were  extant,  probably,  of  the  Old  Testament 
(and  perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  Gospels)  in  the  whole 
world  when  Paul  set  about  the  evangelization  of  Rome ; 
and  when  to  all  this  is  superadded  perfect  security  of  per- 
son, and  liberty  of  speech  and  effort. 

When  we  look  through  the  short  sequel  of  the  lives  of 
these  two  eminent  men  (for  both  fell  victims,  and  that 
shortly  after,*  to  the  tyranny  of  Nero),  the  parallel  between 
''  Paul  and  Seneca  "  is  complete.  Seneca  met  death  with  a 
melancholy  fortitude,  which  derived  not  a  consolation  from 
the  future,  nor  so  much  as  recognised  it  by  a  solitary  al- 
lusion ;  Paul,  with  those  well  known  expressions  of  certain 
and  joyful  hope,  "  I  am  ready  to  be  offered.  I  know  whom 
I  have  believed.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness."  So  small  is  the  benefit  of  truth, 
when  it  is  used  with  timid  and  selfish  calculation  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  intellectual  display  ; — so  divine  the  power 
it  exerts,  and  the  joy  it  imparts,  when  it  is  heartily  em- 
braced, and  fearlessly  confessed,  and  life  is  devoted  without 
reserve  to  its  diffusion  among  men. 


Art.  VII. — ^Thb  Unity  op  the  Chubch. 

Ecclesiastical  unity  may  be  predicated,  first,  of  Christ's 
real  church.  The  real  church  on  earth  includes  all  the  true 
friends  of  Gk>d  existing,  at  any  particular  period,  in  the 


*  The  mftrtyrdom  of  Paul  took  pUoe  ia  64;  the  oompnlBorj  soieida  of 
^-^'^  in  66.    8o6  the  Mooant  of  hie  death,  Tm.  Ann.  16^  6(K  «t  eqq. 
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world.  It  embodies  all  the  true  reli^^on,  the  piety,  which 
18  to  be  found  among  men.  It  is  obvions  that  the 
essential  characteristics  of  this  body  hare  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  same.  The  true  friends  of  Ood  have  always  sustained 
the  same  spiritual  relations  to  him,  and  to  one  another ; 
they  have  possessed,  at  all  times,  the  same  true  religion — ^the 
religion  of  the  gospel ;  they  have  had  essentially  the  same 
experience,  and  have  belonged  to  the  same  holy  family — 
which  family  is  the  church  of  the  first-born.  The  real  church, 
therefore,  must  be  one  and  the  same.  But  if  the  real  church 
is  a  unit,  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
vinbk  church.  For  what  is  the  visible  church  ?  It  is  the 
real  church  made  visibk.  It  consists  of  those  who,  by  a 
credible  profession,  by  a  consistent  life,  and  by  an  observ- 
ance of  instituted  rites,  appear  to  belong  to  the  real  church. 
Hence,  if  thereat  church  of  God  has  been  one,  the  sam^must 
be  true  also  of  the  visibk  church.  We  can  no  more  conceive 
of  two  distinct  visibk  churches,  while  we  admit  the  unity  of 
the  real  church,  than  we  can  conceive  of  anything  else  as 
visibly  two^  which  yet  is  but  one  and  the  same. 

The  identity  of  the  visible  church  under  every  dispensa- 
tion might  be  proved,  if  it  were  necessary,  by  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  both  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  Pious  persons,  in  all  ages,  have  not  only  pos- 
sessed, but  professed,  the  same  true  religion,  and  have  been 
visibly  members  of  the  same  body.  Righteous  Abel  be- 
longed to  the  same  visible  church  with  Abraham ;  and 
Abraham  to  the  same  with  Moses  ;  and  Moses  to  the  same 
with  Peter,  and  John,  and  Paul.  '*  My  dove,  my  undefiled 
is  but  one  ;  she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother.^' 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  there  have  been  no 
changes,  from  age  to  age.  There  have  been  changes  of 
dispensation,  in  accommodation  to  the  altered  condition  of 
things.  For  example,  while  the  people  of  God  were  looking 
forward  to  a  promised  Saviour,  they  needed  types,  and  rites, 
and  bloody  sacrifices,  to  shadow  him  forth.  But  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  these  things,  being  no  longer  needed,  have 
been  withdrawn.  Still,  the  abolishing  of  the  ancient  typical 
rites,  and  the  substitution  of  others  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, did  not  affect  the  identity  of  the  church.  The  believ- 
ing Gentiles  were  grafted  into  the  same  olive  tree,  from 
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which  the  Jews,  for  their  unbelief,  were  broken  off.  Both 
the  real  church,  and  the  visible  church,  remain  the  same. 

The  earliest  dispensation  of  the  church  was  the  Patriarchal, 
The  head  of  a  family,  or  the  ancestor  of  a  tribe,  sustained  to 
his  descendants  and  dependents  the  relation  both  of  ruler 
and  priest.  Those  under  him  were  not  only  bis  subjects, 
but  in  a  sense  his  church.  We  have  examples  of  this  form 
of  government  in  the  case  of  Noah,  of  Melchizedek,  of  Job, 
of  Lot,  and  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  church,  in  this  patriarchal  age,  had  at  least  two  out- 
ward ordinances  ; — the  weekly  Sabbath  and  bloody  sacri- 
fices. They  may  have  had  others,  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  They  had,  also,  direct  revelations  from  Ood ; 
truths,  warnings,  promises,  threatenings,  with  other  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  will. 

The  ritual  of  the  church  underwent  a  change, — it  can 
har41y  be  called  a  change  of  dispensation, — ^at  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  true  religion  hadnow  become  fatally  corrupted. 
Idolatry,  with  its  kindred  abominations,  had  become  intro- 
duced into  the  two  great  centres  of  power  and  influence, — 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt^  and  was  fast  spreading  throughout 
the  earth.*  Foreseeing  the  general  defection  about  to 
ensue,  God  summoned  Abraham  from  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
brought  him  into  Canaan,  established  his  covenant  with 
him,  and  gave  him  a  new  and  very  significant  outward  rite, 
viz.  that  of  circumcision.  The  covenant  now  given  to 
Abraham  was  properly  a  church  covenant,  and  circumcision 
was  an  ordinance  of  the  church.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  "  token  of  God's  covenant,"  and  ''  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith. "f 

By  the  transaction  here  referred  to,  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham— or  so  many  of  them  as  adhered  to  the  covenant — 
were  constituted  a  visible  Church,  and  the  only  visible 
church  which,  for  a  long  time,  existed  on  the  earth.  The 
rest  of  the  world  were  abandoned  to  their  own  corruptions. 
"  Because,  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened,  and 
they  changed   the  glory  of  the    incorruptible  God   into 

*  See  Joshua  xxiy.  14^  16.  f  Gen.  zvii.  11.     Rom.  it.  II. 
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images  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things  ;  therefore  God  also 
gave  them  up  to  vile  affections,  and  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  to 
do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient"  (Rom  i.  21-28). 
The  church  of  God — still  patriarchal  as  to  its  outward 
form — was  henceforth  confined  to  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Accordingly,  God  now  begins  to  speak  of  himself  as,  in  a 
peculiar,  covenant  sense,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Israel,  and  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  in  a  )>eculiar 
sense  Aw  peaple,* 

The  ritual  of  the  church  underwent  another  change,  in 
the  time  of  Moses.  He  was  directed  to  institute  many  new 
observances  and  rites,  some  of  them  political,  but  more  of 
them  symbolical  and  typical.  The  object  of  these  institu- 
tions was  not,  however,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  found  a 
new  Israelitish  church  ;  to  separate  a  people  unto  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  had  before  held  no  covenant  relation.  It  was 
rather,  as  Moses  himself  informs  ua,  "  to  establish  the  children 
of  Israel  to  be  his  people,  as  he  had  sworn  unto  their 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob."!  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  God's  covenant  people,  a  church  long 
anterior  to  this  ;  and  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
was  to  preserve  them  a  separate  and  holy  people,  to  maintain 
among  them  the  true  religion,  until  the  great  "  Light  of  the 
world  "  should  come. 

Not  the  ritual  of  the  church  only,  but  its  government  also, 
underwent  a  change  at  the  time  of  Moses.  Before,  it  had 
been  patriarchal,  now  it  became  national.  The  Israelites 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  tribe  or  clan,  and  became  a  nation. 
They  grew  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  of  which  God 
himself  was  the  Sovereign  or  Head,  and  in  which  church 
and  state  were  closely  and  inseparably  united. 

Owing  to  the  important  changes  which  at  this  time  took 
place,  the  church  may  be  regarded  as  having  passed  into  a 
new  dispensation.  It  exchanged  the  old  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation for  that  of  Moses,  under  which  it  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ.  Under  the  form  which  it  now  assumed, 
it  was  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament — often  chastised  for  its 
corruptions,  but  never  utterly  forsaken  ;  the  identical  church, 

*  See  Ex.  ill  «,  7.  f  Dent  zzix  18. 
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to  which  the  promises  of  future  enlargement  were  made, 
and  into  which  the  Gentiles  were  in  after  times  gathered.* 

Under  the  Oospel,  although  the  church  entered  upon  a 
new  dispensation,  it  still  continued  to  be  the  same  church. 
Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  the  floor  of  the  church,  but 
rather  to  purge  it  (Matt.  iii.  12).  According  to  his  own 
prediction,  the  Gentiles  were  gathered  into  the  same  "  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  or  visible  church,  from  which  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jew^  were  ejected  (MatU  viii.  11,  12).  They  were 
grafted  into  the  same  olive  tree,  from  which  the  Jews  were 
broken  off  (Bom.  xi.  17). 

But  when  did  the  Mosaic  dispensation  end,  and  that  of 
the  Gospel  begin?  And  who  constituted  the  church,  the 
acknowledged  fnsible  church,  which  passed  over  from  the  one 
to  the  other  ?  These  are  important  questions,,  and  require 
a  careful  consideration. 

First,  When  did  the  Mosaic  dispensation  end,  and  that  of 
the  Gospel  begin?  It  is  generally  understood,  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  continued  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
until  his  entrance  upon  his  public  ministry.  Did  it  then 
cease  ?  Or  did  it  continue  till  the  time  of  his  death  ?  We 
look  upon  it  as  certain,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
continued  till  the  death  of  Christ.  We  are  led  to  this 
conviction  by  the  following  reasons  : 

I.  Our  Saviour  observed  all  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  enjoined  their  ob- 
servance upon  others.  He  was  taken  to  the  temple  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  "  according  to  the  custom  of  the  feast ;" 
and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  seems  to  have 
attended  nearly  all  the  appointed  festivals  and  institutions 
of  the  Jews.  He  worshipped  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath. During  his  public  ministry,  we  find  him  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and 
repeatedly  at  the  passover.  He  celebrated  the  pasaover 
with  his  disciples  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life. 

And  he  not  only  observed  these  institutions  himself ;  he 
eigoined  them  upon  others.  ''The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
sit  in  Moses'  seat.  All,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do;  but  do  not  ye  after  their 


*  8e«!   It    liix  14-88. 
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works"  (Matt,  zxiii.  2).  "Oo  thy  way;  show  thyself 
onto  the  priest ;  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded^ 
for  a  testimony  unto  them  "  (Matt.  viii.  4).  Certainly  the 
Mosaic  institutions  must  have  been  binding  at  this  time,  else 
our  Saviour  would  not  have  observed  them,  and  so  posi- 
tively enjoined  them. 

II.  The  bloody,  typical  rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
lost  none  of  their  significance,  until  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
great  object  of  them  was,  to  prefigure  his  death.  The  blood 
of  bulls,  and  lambs,  and  goats,  had  no  efficacy  in  itself.  Its 
use  and  efficacy  all  lay  in  its  typical  character.  It  directed 
the  eyes  of  the  worshipper  to  a  nobler  sacrifice,  a  more 
precious  blood,  which  alone  was  able  to  cleanse  from  sin. 
Hence,  these  bloody  rites  must  continue,  until  that  nobler 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  that  more  precious  blood  was 
spilt.  They  were  as  significant,  and  as  necessary,  the 
year,  the  month,  the  day,  before  the  crucifixion,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  the  prophets. 

III.  We  find  it  expressly  stated  by  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  terminated,  not  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  nor  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  min- 
istry, but  at  his  death.  "  Blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross  "  (Col.  ii. 
14).  It  was  on  the  cross,  then,  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
old  dispensation  were  blotted  out,  and  taken  away.  It  was 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  which  stripped  them  of  their  sig- 
nificance and  necessity;  and  when  these  were  gone,  and 
there  was  no  further  use  for  them,  they  ceased  to  be  bind- 
ing, and  ceased  ere  long  to  be  observed.  And  with  them 
the  dispensation  ceased,  of  which  they  were  an  integral 
part. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Christ,  we  find  the 
church  in  a  new  position.  It  has  entered  on  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  New  rites  have  been  instituted,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  observed.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  insti- 
tated  at  the  close  of  the  last  passover, — as  late  as  it  could  be, 
previous  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Christian  baptism  was 
instituted  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  previous  to 
his  ascension.  '*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
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There  had  been  baptisms  in  the  church  previous  to  this. 
There  had  been  ''  divers  washings/'  or  baptisms,  among  the 
institutions  of  Moses  (Heb.  ix.  10).  There  had  been  the 
baptism  of  proselytes,  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  baptisms 
administered  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  during  his  public 
ministry.  But  none  of  these  were  Christian  baptism.  They 
were  not  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  besides,  they  all  belonged  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  continued,  as  we  have  seen, 
until  the  death  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  find  those  who 
had  received  John's  baptism  afterwards  receiving  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xix.  5).  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
instituted,  as  we  said,  just  before  the  death  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  instituted  almost  immediately  after  his 
resurrection.  And  thus  the  church  of  the  new  dispensation 
received  its  visible  rites  and  ordinances,  in  place  of  those 
which  had  vanished  away. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  question  :  Who  constituted 
the  visible  church  which,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  passed  over 
from  the  old  dispensation  to  the  new  ?    Not  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  had  constituted  the  church 
before.    This  people,  generally,  had  rejected  the  Messiah. 
He  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not.    He 
had  appeared  among  them  with  all  needed  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  claims.     They  had  seen  his  miracles,  and  his  holy 
example;  they  had  listened  to  his  words.     And  while  a 
faithful  few  adhered  to  him,  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
had  openly  rejected  him.    They  had  been,  in  a  most  terrible 
sense,  the  procurers  of  his  death.    And  now  his  death  had 
done  for  them  what  they  little  thought  of.     It  had  blotted 
out  for  ever  the  hand-writing  of  Jewish  ordinances  ;  it  had 
put  an  end  to  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  of  which  they  were 
so  tenacious  and  so  proud  ;  it  had  sundered  their  connexion 
with  the  visible,  or  even  the  nominal,  church  of  Ood  ;  it  had 
brought  that  church  out  into  a  new  dispensation,  with  which 
they  had  no  sympathy,  and  to  the  privileges  of  which  they 
had  no  claim.     As  the  idolatrous  world  was  abandoned  at 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  the  visible  church  henceforth 
was  confined  to  his  family,  so  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
generally  were  now  abandoned,  and  the  church  was  confined 
to  the  faithful  few,  who  had  followed  Christ  in  the  regene- 
ration, and  had  adhered  to  him  through  the  dark  periodiof 
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his  sofforings  and  death.  The  hour  of  ChriBt's  death  waa 
the  time  of  the  great  excision,  when  the  floor  of  the  visible 
church  was  purged,  when  the  mass  of  its  members  were 
broken  off  for  their  unbelief,  when  the  stock  of  the  good 
olive  was  left  almost  naked  and  bare,  preparatorf  to  the 
reception  of  new  and  better  branches. 

But  if  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  did  not  consti- 
tnte  the  church  which  passed  over  from  the  old  dispensation 
to  the  new,  who  did  ?  Of  whom  did  the  church  of  the  new 
dispensation,  at  the  first,  consist  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  easy,  and  has  been,  in  part,  anticipated.  It  consisted, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  faUhfvl  few  who  adhered  to  Christ, 
and  thus  proved  themselves  to  be  his  disciples  and  followers. 
Here  were  the  eleven  apostles.  Here  were  Christ's  faithful 
female  friends, — "  last  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  sepui- 
chre."  The  whole  number  of  names,  at  one  time,  "  was  an 
hundred  and  twenty."  On  another  occasion,  there  seem  to 
have  been  five  hundred  present.  We  read  nowhere  of  a 
higher  number  than  five  hundred.  These  then,  at  the  first, 
constituted  the  church  of  the  new  dispensation.  They  were 
the  only  remaining  branches  of  the  stricken  and  terribly 
pruned  olive  tree.  They  were  the  nucleus,  about  which  the 
Christian  world  was  now  to  gather  ;  the  visible  body,  into 
which  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  to  be  received. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  these  five  hundred  bre- 
thren and  sisters,  more  or  less,  did  not  receive  Christian 
baptism,  and  were  not  formally  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Christian  Church.  They  were  members  of  the  church 
already.  They  had  not  been  exscinded.  They  belonged  to 
the  church  under  the  former  dispensation,  and  when  the 
rest  were  cut  off  for  their  unbelief,  these  alone  remained. 
It  was  their  privilege,  and  theirs  only,  to  stand  ''  the  refiner's 
fire,  and  the  fuller's  soap,"  to  abide  the  great  Winnower's 
£an,  to  pass  the  gulf  of  separation  between  Moses  and 
Christy  and  to  constitute  the  church  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  require  to  be  taken  into  this  church ; 
they  were  never  out  of  it.  They  had  received  the  seal  of 
the  covenant  under  the  former  dispensation,  and  needed  not 
that  it  should  be  repeated  under  the  new. 

But  as  soon  as  unbelieving,  exscinded  Jews  began  to  be 
converted,  theyt  being  no  longer  of  the  church,  must  be 
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taken  into  it.  They  mast  receive  the  initiatory  rite  of  bap- 
tism. The  apostles  understood  this  matter,  and  baptized 
all  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  on  subsequent  occasions.  And  though  many 
of  these,  undoubtedly,  had  been  baptized  by  John,  this  made 
no  difference.  John's  baptism  was  a  mere  preparatory  rite, 
and  not  Christian  baptism  ;  and  when  any  were  admitted  to 
the  Christian  church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they  must 
be  baptized. 

The  period  we  have  here  contemplated, — the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  was  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  church,  or  the  world.  It  was  so  on  many  accounts. 
This  was  the  hour  towards  which  all  the  typical  rites  of  the 
former  dispensation  pointed ;  in  which  they  culminated, 
received  their  fulfilment,  and  then  passed  away.  It  was  at 
this  hour  that  the  great  expiation  for  sin  was  accomplished, 
and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  salvation  of  a  ruined  race. 
The  Church  of  God  was  now  purified  ;  its  decayed  and  rot- 
ten branches  were  broken  off;  the  Jewish  dispensation 
came  to  its  end,  and  that  of  the  gospel  was  ushered  in.  It 
was  at  this  critical  hour  that  the  faithful  few,  who  had  clung 
to  their  Saviour  in  his  scene  of  suffering; — ^being  sheltered 
in  the  arms  of  the  everlasting  covenant, — passed  over  the 
gulf  of  separation,  and  became  the  church  of  the  Jfew  Testa- 
ment ; — the  church  which,  in  after  times,  was  to  expand  and 
fill  the  earth ;  the  church  which  was  thenceforth  to  exist, 
without  any  further  change  of  dispensation,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Around  this  little  body, — the  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
five  hundred,  more  or  less,  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  old  Jewish  Church, — others  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  cluster.  In  a  few  days,  the  number  of  its  memr 
bers  was  above  three  thousand ;  in  a  little  time  more,  it 
swelled  to  five  thousand  ;  then  it  spread  beyond  Jerusal^n 
into  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  it  opened  its  bosom  to  tiie  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  the  Jew  ;  and  within  the  period  of  one  gene- 
ration, this  same  church  diffused  itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  But  wherever  diffused,  from 
that  day  to  this,  it  looks  back  to  its  humble  origin,  in  that 
little  band  of  brethren  and  sisters,  who  believed  before  the 
death  of  Christ ;  who,  of  course,  were  not  cut  off  for  their 
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unbelief ;  who  passed  over,  church  members^  from  one  dispen- 
sation to  the  other,  and  were  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two.  The  most  interesting  period  this,  in  all  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  crowning  event  of  which,  and  the 
greatest  event  which  ever  transpired  beneath  the  sun,  was 
the  death  of  Christ. 

The  unity  of  the  churchy — the  church  real,  and  the  church 
visible, — which  we  have  been  led  to  consider,  is  a  doctrine 
full  of  interest  and  of  comfort  to  the  people  of  God.  It  was 
so  to  God's  people  in  ancient  times.  The  holy  prophets,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  have  visions  of  the  coming  glories  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  it, 
never  thought  of  their  being  gathered  into  another  church, 
but  into  the  same  beloved  Zion,  of  which  themselves  were 
members.  "  The  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee  [Zion J,  and  his 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee ;  and  the  Gentiks  shall  oome- 
to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  Thy 
sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed 
at  thy  side.  The  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee  ;  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee. 
And  they  shall  call  thee  the  city  of  the  Lord,/A€  Zion  of  the 
holy  one  of  Israeli  (Is.  60.)  Certainly,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
expected, — ^and  he  exulted  in  the  expectation, — that  the 
Gentiles,  under  the  gospel,  were  to  be-  gathered  into  the 
same  Zion  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member. 

And  this  thought,  which  was  so  full  of  oomfort  to  the  holy 
prophets,  is  equally  so  to  Christians  now.  What  Christian 
is  not  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought,  that,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  belongs  to  the  same  blessed  company  with  Abel, 
and  Enoch,  and  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and 
David,  and  the  prophets  7  What  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ  does  not  glory  in  the  consideration,  that  he  is  no 
longer  "  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,"  but  a 
part  ofU;  that  he  is  builded  on  the  foundation  of  the  jWh 
phets,  as  well  as  the  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone  ? 

And  this  doctrine,  so  full  of  comfort  to  the  people  of 
God,  is  also  one  of  much  practical  importance,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  children  ofbeUevers.  It  entered  into  the  very 
constitution  of  the  church,  under  the  former  dispensations, 
that  children  should  be  included  in  the  covenant  with  th 
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parents,  and  be  entitled  like  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
church  rites  and  privileges.  Thus  the  covenant  with  Noah 
extended  to  his  children,  and  they  were  all  sheltered  with 
him  in  the  ark.  So  the  covenant  with  Abraham  extended 
to  his  children,  and  the  token  of  this  holy  covenant  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  him,  *'  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  tky  seed 
after  thee.^^  "  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. He  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among 
you, — every  man  child  in  your  generations  "  (Gen.  xvii.). 

Since,  in  its  very  constitution  and  covenant,  the  church 
of  old  embraced  children  with  their  parents,  and  since  tiie 
church  has  been  the  same  under  all  dispensations,  the 
inference  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  same  connexion 
exists,  and  is  binding  under  the  gospel.  The  covenant  of 
the  church  still  includes  the  children  of  members,  as  it  did 
^  aforetime.''*  Its  requirements  extend  to  them  ;  its  promises 
are  made  to  them ;  and  to  them  its  visible  token,  baptism, 
should  be  applied. 

The  question  of  infant  baptism  does  not  depend  (as  some 
suppose)  on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  doubtful  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  goes  to  the  very  constitution  of 
Crod^s  church,  and  can  never  be  settled,  until  it  is  studied 
and  settled  there.  Did  the  church  of  old  connect  children 
in  covenant  with  their  parents  ?  Did  it  require  that  the 
token  of  the  covenant  should  be  applied  to  them  ?  And 
are  the  church  and  its  covenant  the  same  under  both  dis- 
pensations ?  How  then  is  the  inference  to  be  avoided  or 
resisted,  that  the  children  of  church  members  now  are  con- 
nected in  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  that  the  visible 
token  of  the  covenant  should  be  applied  to  them  ?  The 
right  of  children  to  baptism,  we  repeat,  lies  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  God's  church.  Assume  this  right,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  church  is  plain  and  consistent,  from 
one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other.  But  deny  this  right 
together  with  those  facts  and  principles  which  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  it,  and  the  two  Testaments  can  no  longer 
be  harmonized,  nor  is  the  New  Testament  consistent  with 
itself. 
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The  anity  of  the  church  is  imprinted  on  eyerj  Scriptural 
conception  of  it.  It  is  a  body  which  has  one  head — Christ ; 
a  family,  a  whok  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  which  is 
named  from  one  Father — God  ;  a  polity  which  has  "  One 
Lawgiver ;"  a  city,  kingdom,  nation,  people,  of  which  Je- 
hovah is  the  Judge,  Lawgiver,  and  King.  When  it  is  more 
directly  viewed  as  a  church,  "  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  all ;"  it  is  encircled  by  "  the  bond  of 
peace ;"  it  is  held  together  as  by  the  force  of  a  common  life, 
by  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit."  The  "  prayer  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,"  recognises  the  unity  of  the  church  universal 
in  its  first  words  ;  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  (art)  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations  */'  so  does  the  Lord's  prayer,  '*  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven  I"  one  worship,  one  truth,  one  life, 
one  history,  and  one  hope,  constitute  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Most  worthy  of  our  honor  and  love  is  this ''  Church  of  the 
living  God !" — the  holy  and  venerable  community  which 
includes  the  saints  of  all  human  generations ;  having  an 
antiquity  dating  **  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  a 
future  reaching  onward  through  eternity  ;  the  least  member 
of  which  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  beloved  of  Jehovah 
with  an  everlasting  love,  a  brother  of  Christ,  an  heir  of 
God,  a  partaker  and  a  part  of  the  fulness  of  him  who  filleth 
all  in  all.  It  floated  securely  on  the  waters  whereby  the 
old  world  perished  ;  and  it  will  come,  with  new  glory  and 
purity,  out  of  the  fire  to  which  the  heavens  and  earth  which 
are  now  are  kept  in  store.  No  past  revolutions  have  shaken 
it,  and  no  future  can.  *'  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she  shall 
not  be  moved."  Who  would  not  desire  to  enter  into  this 
church,  to  partake  of  its  present  life,  and  to  have  a  good 
hope  of  its  future  glories  and  blessings ;  to  drink  now  of 
the  streams  which  make  glad  this  city  of  our  God,  and  here- 
after of  the  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb ! 
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Art.  YIIl. — Rokanism  in  the  Seyenteenth  and  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
HiBTORiCAL  Catechism  of  the  Abbs  Fleuby. 

The  Abb6  Fleury  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Gallican  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  high 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
as  preceptor  of  the  princes  of  Conti,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri.  On  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  made  confessor  to  the  young  king. 
In  presenting  him  to  this  office,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
regent  of  France,  said,  "  We  confide  this  post  to  you  because 
you  are  neither  Jansenist,  Molinist,  nor  Ultramontanist/' 
Conscientious  freedom  and  individuality  of  opinion,  avoid- 
ing all  partisan  associations,  does  not  often  prove  the  path 
to  high  places.  The  case  of  the  Abb6  Fleury  was  a  rare 
exception. 

"  He  lived  in  the  court,"  says  Du  Pin,*  "  as  in  the  great- 
est solitude,  mingling  with  it  no  farther  than  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  employment,  and  devoting  all  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  laborious  study.  He  aspired  neither  to  dignities 
nor  riches,  content  to  employ  his  time  usefully  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  of  his  country." 

His  earlier  works  were,  "  A  History  of  French  Law  "  (he 
spent  nine  years  in  the  study  and  profession  of  the  law  be- 
fore he  entered  the  priesthood),  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Israelites,"  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  **  The  Life  of  the  Early  Christians," 
and  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Choice  and  Method  of  Studies." 
This  work  has  been  held  in  very  high  estimation.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  key  of  all  the  works  of  M.  Fleury.  The 
order  in  which  he  proposed  to  adapt  the  succession  of 
studies  to  the  increasing  strength  and  maturity  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  was  as  follows  :  "  From  three  years  to  six  a  child  may 
be  diverted  by  the  relation  of  historical  narratives ;  at  six, 
he  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  receive  cate- 
chetical instruction ;  at  nine,  he  may  begin  to  study  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and  to  arrange  the  facts  of 
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history  by  geography  and  chronology  ;  at  twelTo,  his  judg- 
ment should  be  formed,  and  he  should  be  exercised  in  the 
criticism  of  authors  ;  at  fifteen,  he  may  enter  on  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  political  economy,  and  jurisprudence."  In 
treating  of  professional  studies,  he  says,  "  Ecclesiastics 
must  needs  be  learned,  because  they  are  destined  to  teach 
others.  Their  principal  study  is  the  Holy  Scripture.  They 
will  understand  it  pretty  well  (passablement)  by  earnest 
study  of  it  without  the  aid  of  many  commentaries.  The 
duty  of  Ecclesiastics  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  to 
convert  sinners.  They  must  therefore  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  morality,  and  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  the  one  and  persuading  to  the  other." 

M.  Fleury  carried  out  his  own  plan  by  composing  a 
"  Historical  Catechism"  intended  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  religion  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time. 
His  object  was  to  insinuate  into  the  young  mind  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  by  means  of  the 
events  and  characters  of  the  sacred  history.  His  plan  was 
acknowledged  to  be  admirable.  In  the  execution  of  it,  he 
surveyed  everything,  it  is  true,  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view ;  but  profound  reverence  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  a  truly  spiritual  mind,  struggled  against  the 
tendencies  of  the  system  in  which  he  wrote,  and  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  of 
a  leaning  towards  Protestantism.  M.  Fleury  was  by  no 
means  a  servile  Roman  Catholic.  He  belonged  to  the  same 
order  of  religious  character  with  Fenelon,  Pascal,  Duguet, 
and  Arnauld.  These  men  were  all  objects  of  suspicion,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  persecution  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
so  was  he. 

His  last  work  was  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  year  1414. 
He  began  it  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  continued  it 
through  twenty  volumes.  He  died  in  1723,  in  his  eighty- 
second  yeir. 

A  few  of  the  maxims  which  guided  M.  Fleury  in  his  his- 
torical studies  and  writings,  will  show  that  his  works  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  stricter  Romanists. 

"  I  would  not,"  he  says,*  "  allow  myself  the  liberty  of 

•  Hiit  Eccles.,  Ppe£ 
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adding  the  Bmalleet  particular  (la  moindre  particularity)  oa 
the  pretext  that  it  vas  probable.  This  license  belongs  onlj 
to  poets.  The  historian  most  lay  the  exact  truth  as  the 
foundation  of  his  work.  I  observe  that  St.  Paul  often 
recommends  to  Titus  and  Timothy  to  'shun  fables/  and 
predicts  that,  among  the  disorders  of  '  the  last  days/  men 
would  'turn  aside  from  the  tmth  and  be  turned  unto 
fables.'  I  obserTc  that  learned  fabks*  are  not  less  rejected 
by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  16,)  than  old  wives'  fabks  by  St.  Paul, 
and  as  he  condemns  Jewish  fables,  I  bdieve  that  he 
would  haye  condemned  Christian  fables,  if  any  had  then 
been  inyented. 

*'  Will  it  be  said  that  there  neyer  haye  been  any  fables 
among  Christians?  We  must  bely  all  antiquity  to  aflKrm 
this.  .  .  The  donation  of  Constantino  is  not  belieyed 
even  at  Rome.  Ab  man  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  leamr 
ing  will  attach  any  credit  to  the  pretended  Acts  of  St.  Peter 
by  Linus,  or  of  St.  John  by  Prochorus,  to  the  false  Hegesip* 
puses,  or  to  the  Decretals  attributed  to  the  first  popes" 

A  history  ruled  by  such  ideas  would  encounter  its  keenest 
assailants  from  the  side  of  Romanism  itself.  A  thousand 
years'  growth  of  traditums,  legends,  and  rumors,  of  which 
papal  history  is  so  largely  composed,  and  by  which  alone 
the  papal  pretensions  are  sustained,  would  be  shorn  off  by 
the  first  clip  of  M.  Fleury's  critico*historical  shears.  Not 
that  they  were  always  faithfully  applied  to  the  materials  of 
his  own  history.  But  the  yery  manufacture  of  so  dangerous 
an  instrument  could  not  but  create  alarm.  '*  The  author  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  was,"  therefore,  ''assailed  with  the 
heayiest  reproaches.  One  class  of  objectors  blame  his 
admiration  for  the  ancient  Church,  on  the  pretext  that 
thereby  he  weakened  men's  respect  for  the  modern.  Others 
are  dissatisfied  that  be  has  laid  open,  without  reserye  (saas 
management),  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  reprehensible 
conduct  of  certain  popes,  and  the  disorders  which,  in  some 
centuries,  haye  been  introduced  among  the  clergy.  A  Fle- 
mish monk  accuses  M.  Fleury  of  bad  faith,  and  charges  him 
with  haying  omitted,  garbled,  or  mistranslated  the  passages 
which  he  quotes.    The  best  answer  to  all  these  imputations 
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is  the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  nsefiil  writer,  which  the 
Abbe  Fleury  has  maintained,  a  reputation  which  has  not 
only  been  sustained  but  augmented  by  the  verdict  of  pos* 
terity.  If  he  alleges  &cts,  he  cites  his  authorities,  and  cites 
them  faithfully.  He  has  recorded  and  commended  what  Ib 
right.  If  he  has  not  dissembled,  and  has  freely  censured 
what  is  wrong,  such  was  the  duty  of  a  historian." 

But  strict  fidelity  as  a  historian  was  not  the  quality  to 
secure  a  bishop's  mitre  or  a  cardinal's  hat.  His  dignities 
were  the  gift  of  his  soTcreign.  In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity 
he  remained  simply  the  ^bbi  Fleury  to  his  death. 

It  is  with  the  "  Historical  Catechism  "  that  we  are  just 
now  concerned.  Here  is  the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  an 
eminent  Protestant,  near  the  author's  own  time.*  "  With- 
out doubt,  if  we  except  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
whose  doctrines  he  follows,  no  writer  seems  to  have  formed 
a  justep  idea  of  the  composition  of  a  Catechism.  His  sim* 
pie  narration  of  facts,  and  derivation  thence  of  Christian 
doctrine,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  young 
and  uninstructed.  All  men  listen  with  delight  to  histo> 
rical  narratives,  and  easily  comprehend  them,  while  doc- 
trines, on  the  contrary,  proposed  in  an  abstract  form,  are 
understood  by  few.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  of  the 
common  people  retain  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  if 
they  retain  it,  are  only  able  to  recite  words,  the  sense  of 
which  they  comprehend  not.  The  author  observes,  that  for 
two  thousand  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  men 
were  instructed  in  this  way,  by  their  fathers  and  ancestors 
relating  to  them  the  doings  of  God  ;  that  in  fact,  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  had  used  the  same  method,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  all,  alike  by  its  agreeableness  and  facility. 
The  author  justly  observes  further,  that  in  the  composition 
of  Catechisms,  the  Scripture  must  be  followed  as  our  only 
guide ;  nothing  but  unquestionable  verities  proposed,  doubt- 
ful and  curious  matters  avoided,  and  problematical  questions 
not  mixed  up  with  matters  of  faith ;  above  all,  the  constant 
aim  should  be  not  only  to  excite  the  attention,  but  to  move 
and  elevate  the  heart." 
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This  was,  probably,  for  a  century  after  its  publication  tbe 
most  popular  and  widely  circulated  of  all  the  Catechisms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  popular  theology  and  ethics  taught  in  that 
church,  especially  in  France  ^uring  that  period.  In  its 
original  form  it  seems  to  have  totally  passed  out  of  use. 
"  The  Historical  Catechism  of  Fleury,"  however,  revised 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  still  published 
by  thousands.  And  the  transmutation  it  has  undergone  in 
this  powerful  alembic  of  revtsunif  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  doctrine  and  morals 
taught  within  that  communion. 

Its  most  authoritative  present  form,  perhaps,  is  that  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  extensive  collection  of  Catechisms* 
published  by  the  Abbd  Migne  in  Paris,  the  design  of  which 
is,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  1st,  "  to  take  man  in  a  state  of 
mere  incredulity,  or  of  doubt,  or  even  of  faith,  but  of  faith 
without  influence  on  practice,  and  to  give  him  faith,  convic- 
Uorif  and  works  ;\  2d,  to  conduct  him  through  all  the  degrees 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  life,  by  teaching  him  what  he 
must  know,  believe,  and  practise ;  8d,  to  advance  him  to 
the  most  consummate  spirituality^  by  initiating  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  the  interior  life."  This  collection  is  pre- 
pared for  *'  the  catechists  "  of  the  Roman  church,  in  order 
to  furnish  materials  and  formulo  for  popular  instruction 
throughout  the  papal  communion.  Of  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  modifications  it  has  undergone,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  explanations  of  the  Abb6 
Migne,  the  editor  of  the  collection. 

"  The  Historical  Catechism  of  M.  Fleury,"  says  M.  Migne, 
"has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  excellent  abridgment  of 
sacred  history  and   Christian  doctrine.    We  admire  the 


*  Catecbismes  Fhilo«ophiquefl»  Polemiqnes,  Hiatoriqnes,  Dogmatiquea^  Mo- 
nraz,  Liturgiquefly  DiaoiplinaireB,  Canoniquefl,  Pratiquee^  Asoetiquea  et 
Hystiqiiei^  annotto  et  publi^ea  par  M.  L.  Migne^  editeur  de  Goun  Confr- 
pletfl»  Ac  Ac,  Paru»  1842.  It  has  alao  been  repnbliahed  in  this  ooontiy, 
under  the  title  "  Fleuiys  Short  HiBtorical  CatechiBm,  containing  a  Bummaiy 
of  the  Sacred  History  and  Christian  Doctrine.  Revised  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Chevems."  As  far  as  we  have  examined  this  edition,  it  adopts  < 
tially  the  same  changes  with  those  of  the  Abb6  Migne. 
f  **  Poor  Ini  donner  la  foi,  la  eonTiotion  et  lee  flBnTres." 
X  '*  De  le  ponsser  jnsqa'  an  spiritnaliame  1«  plus  conaQmrn^."    ATi%  pi  1. 
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noble  simplicity  which  peryades  it,  and  experience  has 
shown  the  utility  of  his  method.  The  anthor  would  have 
attained  the  end  which  every  catechist  ought  to  aim  at,  if 
there  h^  not  crept  into  his  work  certain  peculiarities  hav- 
ing a  palpable  relation  to  errors  which  have  often  been  con- 
demned by  the  church." 

What,  then,  are  some  of  these  "  errors  which  have  often 
been  condemned  by  the  church?" 

''  A  marked  affectation  of  putting  the  Sacred  Books  in- 
differently in  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  and  of  making  a  duty, 
on  all  the  days  specially  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  of  that  reading  which  is  so  dangerous  for  those  who 
have  not  been  prepared  for  it.  Gould  the  anthor,  then,  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  is  the  usage,  in  this  respect,  of  most 
of  the  churches  out  of  France,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  rest  ?"  ("  Surtout 
de  I'Eglise  romaine,m^re  et  maitresse  de  toutes  les  autres  ?") 

*^  We  have  been  no  less  shocked  to  see  that  M.  Fleury 
urges  all  laymen  to  read  the  most  secret  prayers  which 
are  recited  at  the  altar.  Some  of  his  unguarded  expressions 
appear  even  to  support,  at  least  to  tolerate,  the  error  of  those 
who  have  had  the  temerity  to  affirm  that  the  prayers  of 
simple  believers  (des  simples  fiddles),  have  any  influence  on 
the  principal  action  of  the  minister  actually  occupied  in 
celebrating  the  most  august  of  our  mysteries." 

"  We  find  two  defects  in  the  manner  in  which  he  explains 
himself  on  the  important  and  delicate  matter  of  grace.  (Sur 
I'importante  et  delicate  matifere  de  grace.)  According  to  him, 
the  first  grace  we  receive  from  God  is  that  of  faith,"  Ac.  &c. 

''  The  zeal,  perhaps  too  ardent,  which  the  author  has 
manifested  for  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  the 
rigors  of  which  he  seems  desirous  of  bringing  back,  without 
attending  to  the  difference  of  times  and  places.  It  is  very 
allowable,  doubtless,  to  admire  the  beautiful  ages  of  rising 
Christianity,  but  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  light 
which  now  shines  upon  us,  nor  obstinately  refuse  to  see  the 
advantages  we  enjoy.  We  must  consider  that  the  church 
has  introduced,  in  these  latter  times,  a  great  number  of  pious 
practices,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  a  sensible  compensation 
for  some  of  her  losses  ;  that  she  has  had  her  bright  days  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
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of  the  Conndl  ofTrent,  the  mnltitade  of  partioalar  Syoodfli 
the  fervor  of  reformed  monks,  &g.^  have  assoredlj  operated 
great  blessings." 

(This  paragraph  we  give  the  more  fallj,  as  it  shfis  some 
light  on  the  relations  of  Romanism  to  Early  Christianity.) 

"M.  Fleury  blames  those  catechisms  which  contain  any- 
thing beyond  that  which  is  stridly  offaUh  {qui  est  pricisemerd 
de  fin),  and  observes  that  the  surplus  is  drawn,  generally, 
from  the  opinions  of  the  sehoobJ^ 

^  Here  is  another  assertion  of  M.  Flenry  which  cannot 
pass  for  a  doctrine.  If  says  he,  it  is  purely  the  hve  of  God 
vMch  causes  us  to  hate  sin,  that  is  perfect  amtrition.  This  ap- 
pears contrary  to  the  Catechism  of  Rome,  composed  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  Trent." 

"  He  teaches  that  the  principal  mean  of  obtaining  from  God 
the  gift  of  continence  is  prayer;" — which  the  editor  remodels 
thus :  ''  The  most  efficacious  mean  of  obtaining  or  recover- 
ing the  gift  of  continence  is  frequenting  the  sacraments  of 
penance  and  of  the  Eucharist"    (Cat.  p.  ii.  Less.  27.) 

^'He  erroneously  separates  those  words  of  the  Son  of 
€k>d,  '  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world'  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  from  the  preceding  verses,  by 
which  he  demolishes  (fait  disparattre)  the  proof  which  our 
controversialists  have  derived  from  that  passage  in  favor  of 
the  universality,  the  visibility,  and  the  perpetual  infalli- 
bility, of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  uninterrupted  duration 
of  her  ministry  to  the  end  of  time. 

''  He  pretends  that  it  is  forbidden  in  the  first  precept  of 
the  decalogue  to  render  honor  to  any  creature,  except  in  its 
relation  to  God. 

*'He  reckons  teachers  (les  docteurs)  among  those  who 
govern  the  church.  This  was  true  when  the  church  had  no 
other  teachers  but  her  bishops.  But  in  our  day,  teachers, 
as  such,  have  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
Their  grade  gives  them  no  jurisdiction. 

"  He  puts  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  among  the  good  works  which  we  ought 
to  perform  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Is  not  this  to  change  an 
advice  into  a  precept."  The  Abb6  Migne  omits  the  first, 
whether  as  adtHoe  or  precept.  Instead  of ''  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  as  an  occupation  on  Sunday,  he  puts 
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^'  pious  readings ''  (lectures  pieoses).  Bishop  Gheyerus  re- 
places it  with  "  learning  oar  religion." 

''  He  expresses  himself,  P.  II.,  Less.  YII.,  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  impression  to  those  who  should  read  that 
place  only,  that  hb  shares  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants 
in  respect  to  purgatory. 

*'  He  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  men  to  speak  the  truth  at 
all  times.  Christian  prudenee  obliges  us  sometimes  to  sup- 
press it  (La  prudence  Chr^tienne  oblige  quelquefois  de  la 
taire). 

^*  He  says  that  the  commandments  of  the  church  are  com- 
prised in  the  Decalogue.  We  do  not  find  that  the  com- 
mandment of  annual  corifession  is  therein  contained. 

'*  He  makes  it  a  duty  to  procure  harmony  and  concord 
among  all  men.  If  this  be  understood  to  the  letter,  M. 
Fleury  seems  to  exact  from  us  what  is  impossible. 

"The  errors,^'  says  M.  Migne,  "which  we  have  thus 
pointed  out,  have  caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  desired 
that  some  one  would  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  revise 
(revoir  avec  soin)  the  Catechism  of  M.  Fleury."  M.  Migne 
has  therefore  employed  "  un  theologien  "  (whom  he  does  not 
name),  to  "  undertake  this  work,"  to  retouch  (a  retoucher) 
the  Catechism  of  Fleury,  to  "  take  out  the  stains  which  dis- 
figured the  work  "  (pour  dter  les  t^hes  qui  d^figuraient  cet 
ouvrage),  "  to  remove  from  it  all  the  stumbling-blocks " 
(d'en  enlever  toutes  les  pierres  d'achoppement),  to  "  turn  its 
phrases  differently  "  (tourner  cette  phrase  autrement,  as  he 
says  of  a  particular  instance),  and  thus  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  "  Histoire  Ecclfeiastique "  has  been  merci- 
lessly cut  and  stretched  to  the  bed  which  M.  TAbbfi  Migne 
and  "  a  theologian  "  have  prepared  for  him,  to  make  his  doc- 
trine and  morals  conformable  to  modern  Roman  ethics  and 
orthodoxy ;  and  a  tolerably  scriptural  is  turned  into  a 
thoroughly  popish  catechism. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt,  then,  what  are  regarded  as 
"errors,"  "stains,"  and  "stumbling-blocks,"  in  a  Roman 
Catechism ;  we  have,  too,  the  most  striking  proof  that  is 
possible,  of  the  rapidUy  and  the  direction  of  Roman  "  de- 
velopment." The  advice  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  teU  the 
truth  at  all  times,  to  honor  no  creature  hU  in  its  relation  to 
God,  to  look  to  Ood  first,  and  chiefly,  in  order  to  'obtain  the 
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gift  of  continence f  to  regard  ihe  sorrow  for  itn  to&tcA  if 
awakened  by  ihe  love  of  God  as  perfect  conMHon^  ^c.  ifc. : — all 
this  might  be  borne  in  a  catechism  designed  to  teach  the 
youth  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  two  centuries  ago ; 
but  it  cannot  be  borne  now.  Th^  catechism  must  be 
'^ carefully  revised"  before  it  can  be  allowed  to  circulate 
among  "  the  faithful."  Whither  then  is  the  drift  of  Borne, 
but  away  from  God,  away  from  truth,  and  from  all  that  a 
sound  conscience  regards  as  good  morals,  into  the  abyss  of 
complete  and  irrecoverable  apostasy  ? 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  union  with  "  Catholi- 
cism/' which  many  proclaim  it  to  be  the  special  destiny  and 
glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  consummate  ? 

If  the  Boman  church  has  been  thus  free  and  bold  in 
refashioning  a  book,  which  the  press  has  multiplied  and 
made  widely  known  (and  thus  compelled  a  notice  of  the 
changes  made  in  it),  what  liberties  has  she  probably  used 
towards  those  earlier  writers,  whose  works  were  almost 
irresponsibly  in  her  keeping  for  many  centuries  ? 

This  whole  matter  suggests  a  wholesome  and  timely 
lesson  on  the  tendency  of  this  practice  of  retouching  and 
revising  books,  to  adapt  them,  to  circumstances,  and  the  pro- 
gress qf  ideas.  Is  it  consistent  with  truth  and  fairness  to 
give  the  influence  of  an  author's  name,  and  the  impulse  of  a 
circulation  acquired  by  his  character  and  life,  to  opinionsi 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  his  own  ?  Are  sweeping 
changes  ior  statements,  which  the  author  probably  made 
with  great  care,  and  deemed  of  great  importance,  covered 
by  the  simple  notification  that  the  work  has  been  revised  ? 
Is  the  measure  justified  by  the  plea  of  doing  good  ? 

The  Abb6  Migne  presides  over  one  of  the  most  prolific 
presses  in  existence.  He  is  pouring  forth  editions  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Papal  Church,  for  the  use 
of  their  clergy,  with  a  prodigality  and  cheapness  which 
scarcely  has  a  parallel.  Like  the  publishers  of  the  epheme- 
ral novels  which  at  once  stimulate  and  minister  to  the 
morbid  appetite  of  the  time,  he  seems  to  count  on  a  vast 
demand  as  the  sure  result  of  a  cheap  supply.  From  what  the 
Catechism  of  Fleury  has  become  under  his  hands,  we  may 
*  <*ome  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he  performs  his 
'.I'duties,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  aliment  which  he 
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is  proyiding  for  the  young  minds  which  are  confided  to  the 
tuition  of  the  Roman  priesthood. 


Art..  IX — ^LiTSRABT  and  Thxolooioal  Imtsluoencs. 

HOLLAND. 

Law  Antiquitibb  of  the  Netherlands  (Nederduitsche  Regts- 

Oudheden),  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Noordewier.  Utrecht,  Kemink,  and  Zoon. 
This  work  is  completive  of  Grimm's  **  Deutsche  Recbtsalterthiimer." 
'*  The  leisure  of  many  years,"  says  the  author,  •*  has  been  devoted  to  it 
with  the  kind  encouragement  of  Grimm  himself.  Like  Grimm,  we  have 
made  the  laws,  customs,  costumes,  verdicts  (gewysden)  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  domestic  phrases,  old  poetry,  and  other  literature 
of  the  provinces  have  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  illustrate  their 
laws.  Coincidences  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  or  other  races 
(which  are  often  very  surprising),  are  carefully  pointed  out''  .... 
^^  The  free  forest  and  plain  knew  legal  institutions,  as  occasion  called 
for  them,  long  before  towns  existed.  For  six  centuries  they  con- 
tained the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They  will  hold 
an  important  place  in  our  work ;  one  design  of  which  is  to  show 
how  individual  freedom  was  lost ;  how  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
became  serfs ;  and  how  liberty,  after  centuries,  was  (though  only 
partially)  recovered  by  the  towns."  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Utrecht. 

Voyage  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  interest  of 

the  Evangelical  Mission,  by  L.  J.  Van  Rhijn  (Reis  door  den  Indischen 
Archipel.)  Rotterdam.  M.  Wyt  and  Zonen.     With  maps  and  plates. 

An  extensive  collection  of  old  Dutch  literature  has  been  in 

process  of  publication  for  some  time,  under  the  title  of  Werken  wit- 
gegeven  door  de  Vereiniging  ter  Bevordering  der  Oude  Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde.  (Works  edited  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Old  Dutch  Literature.)     Leiden,  du  Mortier  en  Zoon. 

The  Republic  of  Plato,  translated  into  Dutch,  by  D.  D. 

Burge.  Amsterdam.  P.  N.  Van  Eampen.  The  Phaedo  and  The- 
»tetus  of  PUto  have  been  translated  by  the  same  author. 

The  Establishment  and  Licrease  of  Netherlanders  (De  Ves- 

tiging  en  Uitbreiding  der  Nederlanders)  on  the  West  Coast  of  Su- 
matra, by  Major^Gen.  Ridder  de  Stuers.    Amsterdam.    Van  Eampen. 

Dutch  Grammar  (Holiandsche  Spraakleer),  by  W.  G.  Brill, 

PhiloB.  Theor.  Mag.  Litt  Hum.     Dr.  Luren.  Luchtmans. 
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Treatises  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  (Veiliandelingen  en 

losse  Geschriften),  bj  P.  Van  Limbni^  Brouwer.  Grdningen.  Van 
Bookeren.  The  first  essay  is  "a  discussion  of  the  leading  ideas 
of  Greek  Tragedy,  with  relation  to  their  influence  on  the  human 
heart"  It  is  an  attempt  to  develope  the  emotional  philosophy  of 
Greek  Tragedy.     An  interesting  and  fruitful  subject. 

The  same  author  has  published,  ]£tat  de  la  Civilisation  Mo- 
rale et  Religieuse  des  Grecs  dans  les  Siecles  H^roiques.     2  volumes. 

A  Collection  of  Sermons  by  eminent  living  preachers  of 

Holland,  with  a  special  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  and  Christian  Life.     Arnheim.    Van  der  Wiel. 


OBRUANT. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  "Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 

Society,"  for  1864,  vol.  viii.,  has  a  review  of  the  scientific  works  of 
1851-2,  by  Professor  Rttdiger;  articles  by  K.  Graul,  on  "the  Tamul 
publications  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  of  Leip- 
fiic  f  and  a  "  Refutation  of  the  Buddhist  System  from  the  Stand-point 
of  Sivaism;"  Studies  on  the  Zend  by  Haug;  and  accounts  of  the 
older  poetical  sagas  of  the  Orient ;  by  G.  F.  Grotefend. 

The  ""Studien  und  Vritik-n,''  for  1865,  part  first,  has  an 

introductory  essay  by  the  editors,  Ullmann  and  Urabreit,  comparing  the 
present  state  of  theology  m  Germany  with  what  it  was  in  18*27,  when 
this  able  journal  was  commenced.  It  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
more  thorough  application  of  Christianity  to  life.  Professor  Scbenkel 
replies,  in  vindication  of  his  views,  to  Hagenbach's  strictures  on  his 
learned  work,  the  "  Principle  of  Protestantism,"  insisting  that  Pro- 
testantism has  one  central  principle,  and  that  is,  personal  faith  in  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  first  sketch  of  Melancthon's 
system  of  theology,  recently  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Gotha 
library,  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  is  described  by  Dr.  Schwarz,  of  Jena,  with  a  criticism  upon 
Melancthon's  theological  views.  Dr.  Hollenberg,  of  Berlin,  gives  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  Venice  MS.  of  the  Church  History 
of  Eusebius,  with  severe  strictures  on  the  edition  of  Dr.  Burton. 
Professor  Bleek,  the  author  of  the  learned  comfnentary  upon  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  reviews,  in  continuation,  Lticke^s  Introduction 
to  the  Apocalypse.  Bilfinger  narrates  the  history  of  the  "  Family  of 
Herod."  This  review  supplies  the  loss  it  sustained  in  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Gieseler,  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Rothe,  of  Heidelberg,  to  the  \m 
of  its  editorial  contributors. 

The  "  ZeiUchrift  fStr  ate  Luthtfueht  TheologU,^  edited  by 
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RudelbAcb  and  Ouericke,  has  a  stringent  criticism,  from  tbe  highest 
poiot  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  bv  Dr.  Stroebel,  upon  Julius  MuUer's 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  given  in  a  recent  Latin  tract,  and  in 
Herzog^B  new  '*  Encyclopedia  of  the  Theological  Sciences.*'  Miiller's 
views  are  substantially  those  of  Calvin.  Gademann  has  a  treatise  on 
(he  ActS'Of  the  Apostles,  and  Heltzen  contributes  an  Introduction  to 
his  recent  and  most  valuable  edition  of  the  ^  Apostoiical  Constitu* 
Uons." 

.  ^*— -  Several  works  left  by  Dr.  Gieseler  are  preparing  for  speedy 
publication,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Redepenning.  His 
**  Church  History,"  now  published,  is  complete  to  1648 ;  the  mate- 
rials for  ihe  fourth  volume,  as  numbered  in  the  German  edition, 
embradng'  the  time  from  1648  to  1814,  are  found  in  so  advanced  a 
state  of  preparation,  that  it  will  be  issued  during  the  year ;  the  fifth 
vdttme^  1814  to  the  present  time',  is  ready  for  the  press.  A  '^His* 
tory  of  Doctrines"  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ia  nearly  com* 
plete,  and  will  be  published  separately. 

Niedner's  «<  Zeitsehrift  fur  die  hiitarisehe  Thiologie,''  Part  L, 

1855,  has  only  two  articles ;  a  continuation  of  the  able  "  History  of 
Holinos  and  the  Qnietists  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Dr.  Scharl* 
ing,  of  Copenhagen ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  curious  history  of  the 
**  Inspired  Churches"  formed  in  Germany  by  French  refugees,  some 
of  which  still  remain. 

The  second  edition  of  Professor  Ewald's  ^  Antiquities  of  the 

People  of  Israel"  has  been  issued  as  an  appendix  to  his  ^  History  of 
the  People  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Christ" 

Dr.  H.  Heppe,  of  Marburg,  the  author  of  the  able  work  on 

the  ^History  of  German  Protestantism,  1555-1581,"  has  added 
another  volume  to  the  antecedent  history,  with  the  title,  ''  The  Con-, 
fessional  Development  of  the  Old  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,' 
with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  parties  and  discussion  upon  the 
^  UnioUi"  It  has  respect  to  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530,  by  the  German  *'Kirchentag"  of  the  last  year  (1853),  to 
vindicate  this  union  as  the  true  position  of  German  Protestantism. 
His  position  is,  that  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  all  origi* 
naliy  denied  the  essential  dependence  of  salvation  upon  the  sacra* 
ments,  and  asserted  that  tbe  only  essential  organ  is  the  Wovd«  A 
traditional  and  contrary  element  mingled  itself  afterwards  with  the 
orij^nal  view  of  Luther,  and  perverted  it  Melanothon  always 
resisted  this.  The  work  is  able  and  learned,  and  has  already  begun 
to  call  :out  replies.  Professor  Koeskin,  of  Tubingen,  has  a  long  arti- 
cle upon  it  in  Renter's  *'  Repertorium"  for  September. 

Dr.  Kahais's  recent  work,  *^  The  Internal  Progress  of  the 

Vol.  L— No.  IV.  41 
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German  Protestantism  since  the  middle  of  the  last  Century,"  is  a 
popular  review,  in  an  animated  and  vigorous  style,  of  the  chief  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  schools  and  tendencies,  as  judged  by  the 
extreme  Old  Lutheran  party. 

Dr.  J.  Muller's  latest  work,  '*  The  Union :  its  Nature,  and 

Divine  Right,"  is  an  able  defence  of  the  position  of  the  more  mode- 
rate evangelical  party,  both  ecclesiastically  and  doctrinally.  It  is 
calm  and  earnest  in  its  spirit. 

Grimm's  **  German  Mythology"  appears  in  a  third  edition, 

in  two  volumes. 

Hilgenfeld  on  the  *"  Gospels,"  and  Zeller  on  the  '<  Acto,"  are 

the  chief  recent  additions  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bnergi's   Map   of  Switzerland   in   Bauerkeller^s   manno- 

(relief )  is  described  as  a  wonder  of  accuracy.  Its  surface  is  one 
square  yard ;  the  proportions  (1 :  300,000)  are  so  rigorously  adhered 
to  both  with  regard  to  elevation  and  extent,  that  a  globule  of  mer- 
cury placed  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  river  will  wind  its  way  down 
to  its*  mouth  on  the  lake  without  pause  or  deviation  into  any  side- 
valley.  With  such  accuracy,  this  map  must  be  of  great  use  to  ge<^o- 
gists  and  geognosts,  and  could  be  made  very  serviceable  in  colleges. 
It  can  be  imported  for  $25.  The  same  geographer  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  similar  map  of  Palestine  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  which  he 
hopes  to  complete  in  a  year  or  two. 


FBANCE. 

The  Moniieur  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  results  of  the 

explorations  made  in  Mesopotamia,  by  the  French  expedition.  The 
commission  consisted  of  Messrs,  Fresnel,  Thomas,  and  Oppert  Bahy- 
lon  and  Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media  now  called  Hamadan, 
were  the  chief  objects  of  the  survey.  M.  Oppert,  distinguished  for 
his  researches  in  the  Persian  inscriptions,  made  the  chief  explorations 
at  Babylon.  He  made  a  trigonometrical  survey,  covering  an  extent 
of  forty-eight  leagues  square.  The  ancient  traditions,  as  to  the 
extent  of  Babylon,  are  fully  confirmed  ;  it  is  23  kilometres  on  each 
side  (the  kilometre  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  league),  or  more  than 
nine  times  the  extent  of  Paris ;  but  this  vast  surface  was  not  all 
inhabited.  There  is  not  a  house  or  chamber  there,  which  does  not 
contain  bricks,  bearing  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem. 
Outside  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  the 
royal  residence,  and  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  Birs-Nimroud,  in  a 
quarter  called  Borsippa,  or,  **  the  tower  of  languages."  The  *•  royal 
city,"  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
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Euphrates,  covers  a  space  of  seven  square  kilometres,  and  contains 
the  most  interestiug  ruins.  Here  may  sUli  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  royal  castle,  of  a  fortress,  and  of  the  hanging  gardens.  A  curious' 
vase,  found  bj  M.  Oppert,  he  assigns  to  Narambel,  a  Chaldee  mo- 
narch of  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ  The  city  became 
Assyrian  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  and  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  Nineveh,  with  various  fortunes^  until  Nabopolassar 
had  overthrown  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod,  and  founded  the  new 
Babylonian  empire.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  it  attained  its  highest 
glory.  The  Persians  subjected  it.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  its 
materials  were  transplanted  to  build  up  Seleucta,  Ctesiphon,  and 
Bagdad.  Amid  its  ruins  the  Jews  composed  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
and  remained  in  possession  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
Mussulman  city  of  Hillah  was  built  from  its  fragments. 

The  **  History  of  Flanders,"  by  M.  Kervyn  de  Letterhove,  3 

vols.,  of  which  the  second  edition  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  superior  historical  production.  The  contest  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  the  character  and  influence  of  Artevelde,  and  the 
whole  period,  1278-1834,  are  treated  with  great  fulness  in  the  second 
volume. 

In  the  session  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  <fea, 

for  July,  M.  Ravaisson  read  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  with  a  criticism  on  their  philosophical  language,  and  a 
comparison  of  their  views  with  those  of  the  Epicureans. 

Augustin  and  Alois  de  Backer  have  published  at  Liege, ''  A  Library 
of  the  Writers  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,"  containing  a  list  of  all  the 
works  by  members  of  the  order,  and  of  the  counter- writings.     8vo. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Comte's  "  System  of  Positive  Politics, 

or  Treatise  of  Sociology,  instituting  the  religion  of  humanity,"  com- 
pletes the  sketch  of  his  atheistic  religion. 

M.  Louis  Figuier,  in  a  work  recently  issued,  gives  full  and 

authentic  details  about  the  remarkable  and  wide-spread  secret 
society  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  other  Uluminati,  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

M.  Nicolardot  has  published  a  volume  on  the  private  life  and 

imancial  expedients  of  Voltaire,  which  set  him  forth  in  a  very  disre- 
putable light. 

The  Athenaeum  Fran^ais  for   October  has  articles  on  the 

Russian  literature,  giving  novel  details.  One  voluminous  collection 
of  Russian  literature,  in  three  4to.  vols.,  containing  extracts  from 
thirty  native  authors,  has  been  published  at  St  Petersburg,  1839- 
41-53,  with  portraits,  at  fifty  francs  the  volume.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
tended  to  ten  volumes,  with  ten  authors  in  each. 
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—  The  Abb6  Duclos  has  trmndated,  from  the  lUlian  into 
French,  the  ^ History  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  Times;**  bj  L.  TosU, 
in  two  yolumes,  with  notes  and  docaments. 

The  new  French  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  De  Vefitate 

Catholics  fidei  contra  Gentiles,  etc^  edited  bj  Roux-Laveigne,  and 
other  professors  of  Nimes,  contains  a  polemic  against  the  whole  of 
the  modem  philosophy,  and  the  ancient  Platonic  and  myntio  sys- 
tems, and  an  adrocacy  of  Aquinas  and  Aristotle  as  the  true  philoso- 
phers. 

M.  Villemain  is  about  to  publish  ^  New  Essays  npbn  the  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  the  Grec^  and  Latin  World."  A  fragment 
of  it  was  read  to  Uie  Academy,  and  it  is  said  to  giro,  in  eloquent 
style,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  lerolution  which  the  appearance 
of  Christian  ideas  produced  in  ancient  modes  of  thought 

The  prise  ofiered  by  the  French  Academy  for  the  best  essay 

on  the  **  Ancient  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,**  has  been  adjudged 
to  M.  Denys,  of  tbe  Lyceum  Toumen ;  a  critical  examination  of 
the  different  treatises  was  submitted  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Franck. 

The  works  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  to  appear  in  ten 

volumes,  edited  by  Lavall6e;  her  '*  Letters  on  the  Education  of 
Daughters,**  written  1582  to  1708,  from  ori^nal  MS.,  will  be  first 
issued. 

M.  F.  de  Saulcy,  the  imaginative  traveller  to  the  East,  has 

issued  a  work,  in  quarto,  on  the  ''Jewish  Coins  ;**  he  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  coin  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Abb6  Darras^'*  History 

of  the  Church  f*  he  divides  the  history  by  the  lives  of  the  Popes, 
which  is  certainly  a  consistent  ultra-montane  distribution. 

— *-  Balmes,  Jac,  Philosophic  fondamentale,  8  vols,  in  18. 

Do.      do.    Le  Protestantisme  compar6  au  Catholioisme, 
dana  ses  rapports  avec  la  civilisation  europeenne,  3  vols,  in'  18. 

Meindre,  A.  J.    Histoire  de  Paris  et  de  son  influence  en 

Europe,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul6s  jusqu'a  nos  joars.  Tome  8. 
Id  8  (avec  6  gravures  sur  acier). 

Nicolas,  A.  Du  protestantisme  et  de  toutes  Heresies,  dans 

leur  rapport  avec  le  socialisme.    2  vols,  in  18. 

Etudes  philosophiques  sur  le  cbristianisme.    4  vols,  in  16. 

Paris  (Yaton). 

OUBCB. 

Among  the  literary  events  of  the  last  year  must  be  reckoned  the 

translation  of  Uie  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Greek.  It  is  even  so.  Hie 
Boglish  tinker  has  endued  the  ^^^m  EXKaSog^  and  in  the  /Xvxspo 
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^NtfVT}fMX  of  that  wondrous  language,  in  which  Christian  truth  was  first 
revealed,  is  telling  his  marvellous  history  of  its  inner  life.  We  pre- 
dict for  him  a  general  and  attentive  hearing.  Deep  as  has  heen  the 
impression  of  his  work  on  the  mind  of  western  Christendom,  it  is  hot 
unlikely  that  its  power  may  be  still  greater  over  the  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible  and  story-loving  population  of  the  East.  Great  attempts  were 
made  at  the  Reformation  to  throw  back  on  Greece  and  the  Eastern 
Church,  some  rays  of  the  light  which  had  dawned  on  the  Western. 
Melancthon  addressed  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Reformed  doo^ 
trines  (written  in  Greek)  to  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
United  States  of  Holland  had  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  translated 
into  Greek.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  A  happier  era  has  arrived. 
With  freedom  (even  partial  freedom),  has  come  thought,  mental  and 
spiritual  agitation.  The  long  stagnant  pool  has  been  ''troubled,*^ 
and  '^  impotent  folk  have  stepped  in  and  been  made  whole."  Who 
would  have  expected  even  five  years  ago  to  read  such  sentiments  as 
the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  Greek  monk  and  professor,  of  the 
highest  reputation  for  learning  and  orthodoxy !  ^  The  government 
established  by  the  divinely-inspired  Apostles  in  the  Christian  Church, 
was  democratic.  No  other  was  suited  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
founded  as  it  was  on  equality  and  brotherhood.*  Every  church 
had  then  full  libertv  and  power  within  itselff  No  Metropolitans; 
Archbishops,  Exarchs,  Patriarchs,  or  Popes !  Such  was  the  primi- 
tive and  normal  spirit  of  Christianity.*^  Who  would  have  expected 
the  earnest  and  intrepid  American  missionary  to  enjoy  the  protectiob 
of  his  country's  government  and  the  full  pristige  of  her  power  and 
greatness  in  his  pacific  labors;  or  John  Bunyan  to  be  rehearsing  his 
^  Dream  ^  iv  dyopa  i^t  rojv  rpars^ojv,  and  sowing  there  broadcast,  tlie 
seeds  of  Christian  truth,  life,  and  freedom  I  The  translation  is  said 
to  be  well  executed,  and  the  rich  **  commodity  of  names,'*  which  is' 
not  the  least  powerful  manifestation  of  Bunyan's  genius,  to  be  hap- 
pily reproduced  in  the  fiexible  Greek. 


XNOLAMD. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie  proposes  to  publish  in  Edinbufgli, 

by  subscription,  '^  A  new  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  demon- 

*  IXXji  6(9  4pfi0{<y  Iti  rhv  cwl  r^c  ic&mr9S  ml  iiiXf^nns  TtBt^XtuiUifVf  inrXqWair 

f  dvT9Kl^a\»s  '9rvK. 

*  irpwrtfrMvv  rvd  ;^pivriayi9fioi  oc^/io.  ImvoSik^  Ttfptff,  by  Trot  Phannaki^ea, 
Athens^  1862,  p.  1%  sq.  For  a  fuller  notice  of  this  remarkable  work,  and 
larger  extract!  firom  it^  see  above,  p.  284^  sq. 
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Btrating  the  Schismatical  and  Uncanonical  Character  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church^"  This  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Sievewright, 
bom  1728,  died  1*790,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
is  to  be  edited  from  the  MS.,  with  notes.  The  subscription  is  7s. 
6d. 

The  Hakluyt  Society,  established  for  the  publication  of  rare 

Toyages,  has  lately  issued,  **  History  of  the  Two  Tartar  Conquerors 
of  China ;  with  the  Journeys  into  Tartary  of  Father  Verbiest,  from 
the  French  of  Father  D^Orleans  ;  and  Father  Pereira^s  Journey  into 
TarUry,  from  the  Dutch  of  M.  Witsen,"  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere.  It  has  in  press,  **•  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ;  ^  from  the 
narratives  of  contemporary  ambassadors,  and  others,  translated  from 
the  Russian  and  Italian ;  also.  Sir  Henry  Middleton*s  ^  East  India 
Voyage,"  in  1604-5,  from  the  edition  of  1606. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  announce  an  Index  for  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  vols,  of  Black wood^s  Magazine. 

Dr.  Routh,  the  venerable  president  of  Magdalen  College, 

died  recently,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred.  He  was  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  valuable  collections  of  all  the  known  relics  and  frag- 
ments of  early  Christian  writers,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ; 
the  last  edition  being  five  vols,  octavo ;  also,  of  a  collection  of  the 
**  Opuscula*^  of  the  Fathers,  in  two  vob. 

In  Church  History,  the  following  wcffks  have    appeared : 

Litton*s  ^  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Reformation  ;" 
Marsden's  ^  History  of  the  Various  Denominations,"  parts  1  and  2 ; 
Gibson's  ^  Testimony  of  Scripture,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  Five 
Centuries,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  Infant  Baptism." 

In  General  History  we  find  announced,  the  last  volume  of 

Grote's  History  of  Greece ;  the  second  volume  of  Bunsen's  Egypt ; 
tlie  Jl^overy  of  a  large  collection  of  Stuart  papers,  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
relnling  to  the  period  preceding  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
will  d^lay  the  publication  of  his  expected  volumes  ;  Dalton's  History 
of  British  Guiana,  in  two  vols. ;  G.  Giustinian,  "Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIIL,  1515  to  1619,"  being  Daspatches  to  the 
Seigtiory  of  Venice,  translated  by  Rawdon  Brown,  2  vols,  octavo. 

— ^ —  Some  of  the  works  in  Biblical  Philology  recently  published 
or  promised,  are :  Ellicott  on  the  Galatians ;  Eadie  on  the  Colos- 
sians  ;  Kidd  on  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  Romans ;  Dobbins^s  Collation 
of  the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  Foster  on  the  Apocalypse ;  Tumbull 
on  Pdurs  Epistles ;  Pridham  on  the  Ephesians ;  Good  on  the 
l^nulms,  edited  by  Henderson. 

Baumgarten*s  valuable  but  prolix  work  on  the  ^^  ApoetoHc 
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History,"  is  translated  in  three  vols.,  in  Clark's  Library,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  W.  Morrison  and  the  Rev.  T.  Myer. 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton's  autobiography  is  full  of  interest  to  the 

scholar,  containing  the  details  of  his  conscientious  and  thorough 
studies.  He  was  born  in  1781,  and  died  in  1852.  From  1810  to 
1820  he  read  some  4000  pages  of  Greek  annually.  His  **  Fasti 
Hellenici"  and  '*  Fasti  Romani  '^  in  five  quarto  vols.,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  his  great  learning. 

Of  Theological  works  have  been  issued,  the  works  of  Dr. 

Robert  Sanderson,  in  6  vols.,  from  the  Oxford  press,  idited  by  Jacob- 
son  ;  Maurice  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ;  Wilberforce  on  Church 
Authority ;  Symington's  Elements  of  Divine  Truth  ;  a  new  edition  of 
Dewar's  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation ;  Wolfe's  Messiah  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms ;  J,  Clark's  Outlines  of  Theology,  vol.  1 ; 
Baden  Powell  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  the  Philosophy  of  Crea- 
tion. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  new  and  complete  edition  of  the 

works  of  John  Knox  contains  those  which  he  wrote  while  minister 
of  the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva;  1554  to 
1559. 

A  novelty  in  English  literature  is  a  translation  of  the  works 

of  Philo-Judaeus,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  published  in  Bohn's  Library.  Two 
volumes  have  appeared,  and  they  seem  to  be  creditably  executed. 
The  low  price  at  which  they  are  issued  puts  them  witliin  the  reach 
of  most  scholars. 

The  alphabetical  portion  of  Mr.  Darling's  "  Cyclopedia  Bib- 

liographica "  is  now  completed;  the  systematic  arrangement  is  pro- 
mised. It  is  an  invaluable  work,  especially  in  its  biographical  details, 
and  as  giving  the  contents  of  the  separate  volumes  of  collected 
writings.  Though  not  complete,  especially  in  respect  to  American 
literature,  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  students, 
saving  many  an  hour  of  tedious  research. 

The  North  British  Review,  in  its  last  number,  maintains  its 

high  character,  and  its  interest  for  theological  and  philosophical 
readers,  by  articles  on  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  and  on  Cal- 
derwood's  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  The  latter  article  is  entitled 
"The  Insoluble  Problem;"  it  examines  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
view,  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a  negative  conception,  with  just 
philosophical  criticism,  maintaining  that  our  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
and  absolute  is  real  and  positive,  while  denying  Cousin's  position 
that  It  is  capable  of  scientific  treatment. 

...TT"'^^^  ^''it^h  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review"  was  esU- 
bhshed  in  Edinburgh,  in  1852,  announcing  the  following  objects: 
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'^  1.  To  furoish  British  readers  with  a  selection  from  the  many  ralna- 
ble  papers  that  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  Denominationid  Qaar- 
terlies  of  the  United  States,  and,  2.  To  add  another  to  the  agencies 
already  in  existence  (but  all  too  few),  for  the  cnltivatioi^  of  the 
higher  departments  of  theological  literature,  and  the  counteraction  of 
that  spirit  of  Scepticism  so  prevalent  in  the  various  fields  of  religions 
and   scientific  inquiry;  and    further,  3.  By  an  exhibition  of  the 
sustained  and  powerful  part  borne  by  our  transatlantic  brethren  in 
the  very  struggles  against  Bomanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rational- 
ism on  the  odier,  which  are  raging  at  our  own  doors ;  to  draw  more 
closely  the  bonds  by  which  a  common  origin,  a  common  faith,  and  a 
common  liberty,  conspire  to  unite  us, — especially  when  mutually 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  sleepless  enemy,  who  seeing  that  Britain 
alid  America  form  the  key  to  the  supremacy  of  the  world,  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  reduce  both  under  his  dark  and  deadly  domi- 
nation."   The  work  is  said  to  have  been  ^  cordially  greeted  by  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,"  and  to  enjoy  '*  a  large  circulation 
unprecedented  for  a  work  of  the  kind."    We  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  editor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Cameron),  for  the  two  first  vols, 
bringing  down  the  work  to  December,  1853.     Vol.  I.  contains,  No.  1. 
**The  Conservative  Principle  in  our  Literature,"  by  W.  B.  Williams, 
DD.     2.  ^  Inspiration  and  Catholicism,"  from  the  Princeton  Review, 
July,  1861,  and  other  articles,  by  Professor  Lewis,  Drs.  Hodge,  J. 
W.  and  J*  A.  Alexander,  Forsyth,  Robinson,  and  Cheever.     (It  is 
announced  also  that  Herzog's  New  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology  will 
contain  articles  from  American  contributors.)    Here  is  interesting 
proof  of  growing  fraternity  between  the  scholars  and  churches  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  and  new  incentive  to  earnest  thought  and 
elaborate  research,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  for  American  periodicals, 
since  their  -contributions  to  Christian  literature  may  thus  have  a 
world-wide  circulation.    Such  interfusion  of  American  and  European 
thoughts  cannot  but  be  conducive  on  both  sides  to  truth,  life,  and 
love  I    May  they  all  be  one  I    Everything  shows  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  to  adapt  truth  to  circulation,  to  throw  it  into  forms  suited  to 
reach  the  general  mind.    Hence  the  growing  importance  of  periodical 
literature,  and  the  pressing  need  that  these  *' Denominational  Quarter- 
lies of  the  United  States "  should  be  each  sustained  by  the  church 
it  represents,  with  its  utmost  vigor  and  ability,  if  it  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  age,  and  by  the  pacific,  yet  powerful  instrumentalities 
of  Christian  discussion,  assert  tJie  truth  deposited  with  it,  and  labor 
for  its  own  vitality  and  extension. 
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